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The following new species are the result of a recent visit to 
Costa Rica, where nearly three years were spent in collecting. 
1081 species of Rliopalocera were taken, 409 more than were 
previously known from that country, and of these I am here 
describing 54 species as new. With the Heteroeera I was equally 
successful, taking 4000 species, whereas only 500 are recorded in 
the 6 Biologia Centrali-Americana 9 from Costa Rica, to which 
number 87 were added by Pittier and Ridley in Fart iii. of the 
* Invertabrados de Costa Rica.* 


Subfam. Danaim. 

Napeogexes hemisticta, sp. n. (PI. L. iig. 1.) 

<$. Ante rime black on basal half, apical half yellow-brown. 
Head black; whitish points on frons and, neck behind ; a white 
medial line on vertex. Collar and thorax black; a greyish 
medial line on thorax and small cluster of similar scales behind. 
Abdomen slate-brown above, yellow-white below. Fore wings 
black; basal third of inner margin and shorter shade above 
submedian' rich brown ; spots semihyaline yellowish, white ; two 
spots near end of cell obliquely placed ; a spot beyond cell and an 
elongated spot above it on costa,; an outer row of five spots, the 
one between veins 3 and 4 elongated, oblique; seven marginal 
spots, the one at apex preceded by a small elongated spot on 
costa. Hind wings orange-brown, the costa to discocellulars 
grey; apical portion beyond it black, its inner edge in bent to 
vein 3 or before it, then outbent to near margin, which becomes 
narrower, the black not reaching anal angle; five marginal 
spots ; subterminal spots above and below vein 5, sometimes 
almost obsolescent. "Wings below similar ; no brown at base of 
fore wing; the costa of hind wing black. 

Expanse 54 mm. 

Hub. Oarillo, G implies. 

In British Museum. 
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Pteiionvmia fumida. sp. ii. (PI. L. fig. 3.) 

cJ . Antennal black, apical fourth orange. Head and thorax 
black-brown; a white circle around eyes. Abdomen dark slate- 
brown ; a whitish vertical line below terminally. Fore wings 
semihyaline smoky black, the veins, costal margin, inner margin 
to median, and termen narrowly brown-black; faint yellowish 
spots, one at end of cell close to median ; an entangled post- 
medial series of spots, the one between veins 2 and 3 elongated, 
suffusing with the lowest of marginal spots, of which there 
are five. Hind wings reddish brown, semihyaline, the margins 
black, more broadly so on outer margin, the inner margin very 
finely black; traces of a yellowish subterminal shade at apex. 
Wings below duller; two white spots at apex of fore wing; 
marginal white spots on hind wings, paired on interspaces. 

Expanse 57 mm. 

Hah, Garillo, 

Pteroxymia godmaxj, nom. nov. 

This form is the Pteronymia simplex of the Biologia, but not 
P. simplex Balv.; the discocellular line is narrow and curved; 
apex of hind wings below usually without spot, sometimes one, 
never two as in P. simplex Salv. 

Found generally in Costa Rica above 3000 ft. 

Ithomia bolivari, sp. n. (PI. L. fig. 2.) 

d. Head black spotted with white. Collar dark reddish 
brown. Thorax black shaded with grey. Abdomen black above, 
ventrally white. Fore wings black ; the cell to near end, which 
is filled by the broad oblique fascia from costa,, the space between 
veins 2 and 3 to near termen, a large terminal spot between 2 
and 3, and a subapical fascia from costa to vein 3 hyaline, the 
fascia mostly shaded with white. Hind wings hyaline, the veins 
and outer margin narrowly black; the costa grey-black. Fore 
wings below : inner margin fuscous grey; dark spaces brown 
edged with black, more broadly in cell and at apex; base of costa 
black; 4 apical white spots, the one on costa minute. Hind 
wings below : margins brown edged with black ; a broad yellow 
streak at base of costa ; veins black ; small paired whitish spots 
on three interspaces below apex. 

Expanse 43 mm. 

Generally distributed along the Caribbean coast. 

In British Museum. 

Subfam. Satyiux.e. 

Eijptychia drymo, sp. n. (PI. L. fig. 6.) 

Body and wings dark brown, the disc of wings lighter 
brown, especially on fore wings; the two lines of underside 
faintly indicated; a terminal black line, preceded by a faintly 
greyish shade, and fuscous marginal line; a subtenninal fuscous 

24* 
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wavy line on hind wings. Pore wings below yellowish buff; the 
two lines bright reddish brown, vertical, the inner line not 
reaching costa; costal margin shaded with grey; a subternmud 
dull brown, shade interrupted by an ocellus below costa, black, 
circled with yellow, and containing a bluish-white point; the 
termen greyish crossed by two tine lines, faintly wavy, and a 
terminal fuscous line. Hind wings below lilacine grey tinged 
with pale buff; the two lines parallel, slightly inbent; a large 
ocellus near apex, surmounted by a. very small ocellus, and with 
a yellow spot below it; a large ocellus between veins 2 and 3, 
containing two bluish points with a yellow spot above it, out¬ 
wardly broken; the ocelli edged and connected by a. dull brownish 
shade; termen grey, the two marginal lines more deeply wavy, 
shaded with reddish brown at anal angle; a terminal fuscous line. 

Expanse 37 mm. 

Hah. G tin piles. 

Near E. cotifasa Stgr., and Ji, lobe Butl. 

In British Museum. 

Euptychia agnata, sp, n. (PI. L. fig. 4.) 

cl. 'Wings brown; traces of antemedial and medial darker 
lines. Fore wings: an even marginal darker shade, faintly 
darker edged ; the apical spot of underside faintly indicated. 
Hind wings : a large subterminal fuscous spot between veins 2 
and 3; the apical spot of underside indicated ; subterminal, 
marginal, and terminal darker lines. Wings below pale grey ; 
the antemedial and medial lines dark reddish brown. Fore 
wings: the two lines vertical; a broad darker brownish-grey 
outer shade; the apical ocellus black, edged with yellow and 
containing a black point; dark subterminal and marginal lines; 
a fine fuscous brown terminal line. Hind wings : the two lines 
slightly inbent, the outer one angled near inner margin ; ocelli 
black, broadly edged with yellow and containing a white point; 
darker grey shading around ocelli; a small ocellus at apex above 
vein 6, and a large one below it; a small yellow spot below 
vein 5; a larger yellow spot below vein 4 suffusing with, the 
large ocellus below vein 3; the subterminal and marginal lines 
dark brownish grey, becoming reddish brown on inner margin; 
terminal line fuscous brown. 

Expanse 48 mm. 

Hah. Gxmpiles. 

Near E. emtonoe Cramer, found in the same locality and 
E.juani, Stgr. 

Catargynnis bryabina, sp. n. (PI. L. fig. 5.) 

d. Body fuscous, clothed with brown hairs; a white lateral 
streak on palpi. Fore wings brown > a vertical outer row of 
white spots on interspaces, broadly edged with darker brown, 
the spots on costa and at submedian fold smaller, followed 
throughout by a broad lighter brown shade, and preceded by a 
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similar triangular shade between veins 5 ami 6. Hind wings 
darker, especially terminally ; an outer row of small white spots 
on interspaces; cilia partly white on interspaces. Fore wings 
below dull olive-brown to beyond cell, its outer edge outcurved 
from costa, uneven; outer third pale buff shaded with dark 
grey ; the white spots as above broadly edged with dull dark 
brown ; a broad sub terminal fuscous brown line, lunular between 
veins 5 and 7, obsolescent on costa; some fine dark stria? on 
apex ; a terminal interrupted fuscous brown shade. Hind wings 
below” dull olive-brown, mottled with wiiite antemedially and 
beyond medial fascia,, crossed by darker stria?; the medial fascia 
defined by darker edging, broad, outbent in cell to end, downbent 
towards inner margin; the small outer wiiite spots broadly edged 
with fuscous brown, preceded and followed by fuscous brown 
shadings; the outer margin deeply crenulate from vein 4 to anal 
angle, less so towards apex. 

Expanse 72 mm. 

IIab. Volcano Turrialba, at 8000 feet. 

Subfam. IIelicoxixje. 

Heliconius galanthus, ab. subrufescens, ab. nov. (PI. LIII. 

fig- 7.) 

Differs from II. galanthus Bates on the underside of hind wings; 
the medial space below subcostal black, the fascia being reddish 
brown, limited by a postinedial broad black line, followed by a 
narrow” brown shade having its outer edge incurved on interspaces. 
In II. galanthus the medial space is black edged above and below 
with reddish brown. 

A single specimen taken on the slopes of Turrialba. Belongs 
to the group with greyish costa on hind wings. 

Subfam. Nymphalinje. 

Eupetoieta poasika, sp. n. (PI. LI. fig. 2.) 

$ , Wings brownish buff. Fore wings : the base olive-brown 
iiTorated with black; an antemedial black line in cell, and one 
below it, outset; a pale spot near end of cell, broadly edged with 
bla ck ; postmedial line black, oblique from costa, in bent, lunular 
below vein 4, angled on veins, followed by a straighten, narrower, 
fuscous line ; an outer row of black spots on interspaces, suffusing 
on costa with subterminal fuscous line, which is lunular, inwardly 
toothed on veins ; termen fuscous, with a pale interrupted 
lunular marginal line. Hind wings : base darker brown with a 
black line on discocellular, limited by the black medial line, which 
is incurved opposite cell, angled at vein 4, followed by a fuscous 
straighter line ; a black shade at base and below cell; four outer 
black spots between veins 2 and 6; subterminal line lunular 
from veins 6 to 3, otherwise straighter; the pale marginal line 
broader. Fore wings below light brown to postmedial; an 
antemedial black line in cell; the cell spot paler edged with 
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black except on subcostal ; space beyond postmedial brownish 
buff, the costa and termen shaded with greyish green ; outer 
spots below veins 2, 3, and 4 ; on costa a dark shade, inherit and 
preceded by some white; subterminal line brown. Hind wings 
below mottled brownish buff and dull green, the veins and termen 
whitish grey ; a curved ante medial whitish line above cell ; 
medial line fine, fuscous, inwardly edged with whitish grey ; 
subterminal line fine, brown, outwardly edged with whitish ; 
cilia white with brown points at veins. 

Expanse 46 mm. 

fid). Poas. 

In British Museum. 

Eiiesia sticta, sp. n. (PI. L. fig. 7.) 

c?. .A.nten me black tipped with yellow. Head, collar, and 
thorax black ; a white streak on palpi ; two white spots on Irons, 
and one on vertex. Abdomen brown above, laterally irrorated 
with white; underneath white with a ventral black Line, Fore 
wings black, the spots yellow-white, partly greyish ; a round spot 
at end of cell; postmedial streaky spots from costa to vein 4, 
outeurved, and two spots between 2 and 4, inset, vertical; outer 
and marginal spots, both slightly inset between veins 3 and 4, 
the marginal spot obsolescent at apex. Hind wings reddish 
brown ; a. black shade along subcostal, expanding from middle of 
wing, forming a broad margin, narrowing to anal angle; marginal 
white spots at apex. Fore wings below: the spots larger, yellow- 
white ; some brown shading at base of inner margin. Hind 
wings below similar, but the costa also black with a short yellow 
streak at base; large marginal white spots. 

5 . Antennas yellow except at base ; a brown streak below cell 
on basal half. Hind wings with the margin much more narrowly 
black, and no black shading on subcostal, except subterimna-lly; 
marginal white points from below the apical spots. Hind wings 
below: the costa broadly black; a short yellow streak at base; 
traces of fuscous subterminal spots; the marginal spots tri¬ 
angular. 

Expanse, $ 53 mm., 60 mm. 

Home males have the costa of hind wings entirely black; the 
species is allied to E.pwtilma Bates, but the apex: is more bluntly 
produced, and the termen more oblique. 

In British Museum, 

Eeesia ccela I)nice. (PI, L, fig. 8.) 

$. Ent. Month!. Mag, xi. (1874) p. 37, fig.; B. CJ.-A. Lep. 
If hop. vol. i. pi 187 (tab. xxi. figs. 2, 3). 

6 - Fore wings black ; a reddish-brown fascia through entire 
cell, downbent between veins 2 and 3 to near termen, with a 
small black spot on it close to vein 3 postmedially, and shaded 
with yellowish terminally; a small subterminal reddish-brown 
spot just below vein 2; an oblique paler fascia postmedially from 
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costa to vein 5, and large subterminal spots between 4 and (5; a, 
small round marginal spot, tinged with whitish above vein 4, 
and one below it. Hind wings black; a broad reddish-brown 
fascia from inner margin to near apex; a similar marginal line, 
interrupted by veins, the apical spot paler. Underneath similar 
to female, but all the spots yellow instead of white ; the brown 
fascia on fore wings brighter brown, separated by a black line 
from the large subterminal spot. Hind wings below with the 
fascia as above but tinged with yellow, otherwise agreeing in 
markings with the female. 

Expanse 45 mm. 

Found on the Caribbean coast only. 

PilYCIODES DORA, Sp. 11. (PL LI. fig. 9.) 

5 . Palpi dark brown, whitish grey below. Head dark brown. 
Body fuscous with fine yellowish irrorations. Fore wings : basal 
half black, its outer edge projecting between veins 4 and 5, and 
less so outcurved between vein 2 and submedian, followed by a 
yellow shade from costa to vein 4, and a yellow spot between 
veins 2 and 3; the base with some yellowish irrorations, leaving 
a geminate antemedial outbent line clear black; two yellowish- 
brown spots across end of cell, suffusing; a reddish-brown line on 
discocellular; a medial small yellow spot above submedian ; outer 
half bright brown, irrorated with black subterminally, interrupted 
by round yellow spots edged with black, one below vein 2 and 
another between 4 and 5 ; three smaller yellow spots from above 
vein 6 to costa; termen fuscous preceded by a sinuous yellow- 
brown line. Hind wings black irroratecl with yellow-grey, 
leaving clearer black lines on basal third ; a brown line on 
discocellular; a postmedial bright brown fascia from costa to 
vein 2; large outer spots formed by yellow edging, inwardly 
rounded, outwardly straight; these spots fill the entire inter¬ 
spaces ; a subterminal wavy yellow line; a terminal yellow line 
at anal angle. Fore wings below brighter, the base greyish; a 
yellow-grey shade between the antemedial black lines; the cell 
spots broader forming a band : the yellow shades beyond dark 
space more extended ; the termen brown ; a grey shade at apex. 
Hind wings below : base to medial grey-brown, darkest in cell, 
whitish lilacine above cell; a subbasal and an antemedial lunular 
brown line, partly followed by the other less distinct lines; the 
medial line dark brown, inbent on vein 4, outset between vein 2 
and submedian ; postmedial space dull brown followed by a series 
of spots, except on costa, the spot above vein 4 round, fuscous 
brown, the spot below 4 triangular, the others more lunular, 
mostly edged with geminate lilacine lines; a subterminal geminate 
lunular dark brown line; termen lilacine white from apex to 
below vein 6, then dark brown, shaded with still darker brown 
between spots and lunular line. 

Expanse 39 mm. 

■ IIab. Foas. 
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Phyciodbs piilegias G. <fc S. (PI. L. fig. 9.) 

o'. B. C.-A. Lep. Rhop. vol. ii. p. 680 (tab. cviii. figs. 21, 22). 

5 . Body and wings above fuscous brown, the body and base of 
wings irrorated with ochreous. Fore wings: spots wliite; an 
oblique line across cell near end, followed by a large white spot 
between veins 2 and 3, and a few white scales above 3 and below 
2 ; a post medial oblique broad white line from costa, to vein 4; a 
small outer spot on costa ; a quadrate spot between veins 4 and 5, 
and a larger spot above submedian, extending just above vein 2 ; 
traces of small whitish spots between veins 5 and 7; traces of a 
fine outcurved subterminal line, broad and well marked from 
vein 4 to near vein 2. Hind wings: a broad postmedia! white 
fascia from vein 7 to inner margin, followed below vein 4 by a 
line of ochreous irrorations; subterminal line slightly kumlar, 
fine, white on costa, then ochreous. Fore wings below: base and 
costa mottled pale brown and grey; a broad antemedial fascia 
defined by edging of dark outcurved lines; the white line at end 
of cell downbeat to inner margin; the space between postmedia 1 
and outer spots fuscous; apex lilacine grey; a broad terminal 
dark brown shade between veins 4 and 6 ; terrnen more narrowly 
brown at tornus; subterminal line fuscous brown. Hind wings 
below lilacine grey, broadly shaded with white postmedially 
between veins 2 and 7; basal half crossed by fine brown lines; 
the post medial better defined, incurved on costa, and followed 
there by a brownish shade; a fine lunular outer line, with a series 
of faint greyish spots beyond it ; subtermiual line geminate, 
lunular, filled in and preceded by a dark grey shade from vein 7 
to vein 2; terrnen dark brown from above vein 5 to below vein 2. 

Expanse 39 mm. 

Hah. Peralta. 

Phyciodbs niveonotis Btl. & Druce. (PL LIU. fig. 10.) 

cJ. Cist. Ent. i. (1872) p. 100, fig.; B. C.-A. Lep. Rhop. 
voL i. p. 200 (tab. xxi. fig. 27). 

5 . Body above fuscous. Wings fuscous brown. Fore wings: 
a large white spot just beyond middle from submedian to near 
vein 2, edged with yellow-brown, irrorated with black ; the outer 
broad white line from costa to vein 5 similar; small subterminal 
similar spots between wings 4 and 6, and a yellow-brown spot 
below vein 4. Hind wings: a. yellow-brown line on discocellukr ; 
a line of similar irrorations beyond postmedial fascia which has 
its edge also finely yellow-brown; subterminal, line brownish, 
faintly indicated towards inner margin. Fore wings below light 
brown; an antemedial fascia defined by dark lines ; two whitish 
spots near end of cell; a brown spot on discocellular edged with 
black; abroad black postmedial shade from costa, outcurved to 
near tornus; a subterminal lunular dentate darker brown fine; 
the spots all whitish. Hind wings below: base grey-brown 
crossed by brown fines; the whitish fascia obscured by brown 
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irrorations and crossed by a fine line; outer margin broadly 
brownish, irrorated partly with grey: an outer row of fuscous 
grey spots on interspaces ; a marginal lunular dark brown line. 

Expanse 30 mm. 

IIah. Juan Tinas. 

Eubagis HECUBA, sp. 11. (PI. LT. figs. 4, 5.) 

<$. Body above fuscous, whitish underneath. Wings bluish 
green. Pore wings: apex and outer margin black, expanding at 
vein 4, its inner edge obliquely outbent to vein 2, below which it 
is very finely black. Hind wings : a marginal and a terminal 
black line, suffusing at apex. Wings below white. Fore wings : 
costa grey-brown with a white streak at base ; subcostal medially 
red-brown a fine blue line and red-brown streak below subcostal 
to beyond cell; a red-brown streak on discocellular, edged with 
metallic blue and then black; a broad medial black fascia from 
end of cell, and an antemedial black fascia inbent across cell, 
interrupted by median arid narrowest below it; a broad black line 
above vein 3 from cell, to a similar oblique line which extends 
from costa to brown terminal space; another black line from 
vein 3 is obliquely downbent to a black tornal space ; the torn us 
itself whitish ; the termen from vein 2 to just above vein 6 
reddish brown, its inner edge fuscous, upbent to costa, leaving a 
white apical space. Hind wings: lines reddish brown partly 
edged with fuscous; an inbent basal line; a medial fascia 
expanding to close to inner margin, and then downbent, enclosing 
a white space from subcostal; a broad subterminal line, its outer 
edging downcurved near apex, forming a marginal fuscous line 
partly mottled with reddish brown; anal angle reddish brown 
where all the lines suffuse ; some metallic blue scaling near anal 
angle. 

J similar below 7 . Fore wings above green; a white spot in 
cell above vein 2 ; a black shade below subcostal expanding at end 
of cell, followed by a large postmedial white spot oblique from 
costa to just below vein 4; a large postmedial vertical spot between 
submedian and vein 3; outer margin broadly black ; a, subterminal 
small white spot between veins 2 and 3, and smaller spots above 
and below vein 5, also a small inset spot near costa. Hind wings 
green; a postmedial broad white space from costa to below 
vein 5 ; a broad black subterminal line, and a similar marginal 
line; the termen brown-black with a fine green line near anal 
angle, the lines all suffusing in a brown shade at apex. 

Expanse, g and $ 40 mm. 

Hah, Oarillo. Guapiles. 

Allied to E. vicaria Bates. 

In British Museum. 

Pehisama barxesi, sp. n. (PL LI. fig. 10.) 

g . Palpi black broadly streaked with white. Body black 
above, some white scaling around the eyes. Wings black. Fore 
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wings; some dark blue innovations at base, along veins, and in 
cell; a. postmedial curved greenish-blue fascia from costa to torniis, 
its edges uneven. Hind wings : some scattered blue irrorations ; 
the outer margin greenish blue ; a terminal brown-black line; 
cilia white. Fore wings below black; the cell to near end and a 
space below it crimson; a postmedial curved series of metallic 
blue spots ; termen white, broadest at apex, crossed by a fine 
marginal black line. Hind wings below grey-brown shading to 
whitish on termen; costa narrowly crimson; outer small round 
black spots on interspaces; a sub terminal and a terminal dark 
brown line. 

Expanse 43 mm. 

Hab. Carillo. 

This species is named after J. Barnes, who captured the only 
specimen met with. 

This is the first Perisama recorded from Central America. 

Victorina steneles, ab. stygiana, ah. nov. (PL LI. fig. (>.) 

cJ. Fore wings fuscous brown, darkest medially ; a, large pale 
green spot on inner margin close to middle, almost reaching 
vein 2 ; a very small outset spot above vein 2 ; a small white spot 
medially on costa; subterminal whitish spots, larger and better 
defined near torn us. Hind wings fuscous brown ; base darker 
followed by a broad pale green fascia and a medial fuscous fascia, 
all stopping at submedian ; the inner margin white ; an outer 
row of oval green, spots on interspaces preceded by fuscous 
shadings ; veins terminally darker edged. Underneath more like 
the typical form. 

Expanse 82 mm. 

Hab . Avangarez. 


Fam. E R Y c i Nl D M. 

Eurygona mystic a, sp. n. (Pl, LI. fig. 8.) 

$ . Palpi white. Frons white divided by a brownish line. 
Vertex black. Collar and thorax brown. Abdomen above 
brighter brown, underneath white. Fore wings fuscous brown ; 
the cell and basal half of wing below it bright brown; a paler 
rust-brown shade between veins 2 and 4, not reaching outer 
margin. Hind wings rust-brown, the costal margin broadly 
fuscous brown. Wings below pale brownish grey, the postmedial 
line vermilion finely edged with dark grey. Fore wings; the 
postmedial line slightly outbent, straight ; a subterminal narrow 
vermilion shade ; a terminal yellow-brown shade. Hind wings : 
the postmedial line vertical to below vein 2, then curved and 
wavily inbent to inner margin; a subterminal lunular dentate 
brownish shade from costa to below vein 3, followed by marginal 
points between veins 4 and 7, between 3 and 4 by a. large black 
spot outwardly edged with white ; below vein 2, irregular brown 
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lines terminating in black points followed by white shading; 
temien from above vein 2 to anal angle vermilion. 

Expanse 22 mm, 

Hab. Xtio Grande, San Mateo. 

Euuygoxa leucon, sp. n, (PI. LX. figs. I, 3.) 

$. Palpi, lines on fro ns and tarsi pale buff. Head fuscous. 
Thorax and base of abdomen dark brown, abdomen otherwise 
bright brownish red above ; underneath greyish buff. Fore wings 
faintly angled at vein 4, fuscous ; a brown-red shade at base from 
cell to inner margin ; a similar streak at base below subcostal. 
Hind wings brownish red; the costal and outer margins to 
vein 2 black, the inner margin fuscous brown. Wings below pale 
greyish brown, the media! line brownish red finely edged with 
black. Fore wings : medial line slightly angled at vein 4, 
terminating at submedian fold; an outer vertical dark brown 
line, not so well marked. Hind wings : the medial line incurved 
between veins 4 and 2, deeply downeurved below 2 ; subterminal 
greyish lunules from costa to vein 4, edged with dark brown; 
between 4 and 3 the liinule is larger, yellowish, followed by a 
black spot, outwardly edged with white ; the inner brown shading 
expands between 3 and 2, and is followed by a dark wavy line ; 
from vein 2 to inner margin are three yellow-brown streaks 
outwardly irrorated with black and terminating in white points 
before a fine marginal fuscous line ; cilia reddish brown except at 
apex. 

g , Fore wings fuscous ; a large orange space from middle of 
cell and well beyond it, not reaching costa, or below vein 2. Hind 
wings dark brown ; the outer margin outcurved from veins 4 to 2, 
shaded terminally from 4 to anal angle with brownish red. 
Wings below light yellow-brown, the medial line as in male, but 
brighter red ; the outer line on fore wings also red ; the lunules 
on hind wings heavier, geminate, the marginal shadings faintly 
marked. 

Expanse, 6 26 mm., g 29 mm. 

Hab. Turrialha. 

ElTRYGONA LEtTCOPHRYXA, Sp. 11. (PI. IHII. fig. 8.) 

S . Frons white. Vertex and body fuscous; some brown 
shading on abdomen dorsal ly. "Wings brown. F’ore wings : costal 
margin, front of cell, apex, and outer margin more narrowly 
tinged with fuscous. Hind wings: costal and inner margins 
greyish ; a subcostal fuscous shade. 'Wings below silvery white. 

Expanse 27 mm. 

Hab. Oaehi. 

Hear E. cataleiica , but larger and brighter brown. 

Eurygona matuta, sp. n. (PL LI, fig. 7.) 

<3 . Frons white. Vertex and body above fuscous brown, 
underneath white. Fore wings fuscous, the base in and below cell 
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shaded with brown ; an orange wedge-shaped spot close to cell, 
between, veins 2 and 4. Hind wings brown, the outer margin 
shaded with fuscous ; the costa whitish ; the inner margin grey- 
brown; cilia on inner margin and apex white.' Wings below 
white; a very fine pale olive-brown post medial line, almost 
vertical, bluntly curved below vein 2 on hind wings. Hind wings : 
a small black marginal spot between veins 3 and 4 ; three black 
points from vein 2 to inner margin, and a few subterminal black 
irrorations. 

Expanse 21 mm. 

Hal). Juan Tinas. 

Mesoskmia albipungta, sp. n. (PI. LIII. fig. 12.) 

c?, Thorax and base of abdomen metallic blue, abdomen other¬ 
wise and head fuscous; underneath grey. Wings vivid blue. 
Fore wings : a white point near end of cell ; outer margin broadly 
black, widest on costa,, its inner edge oittbenfc and curved near 
torn us. Hind wings : termen black, the veins close to it streaked 
with black ; a subterminal black spot at apex, suffusing with 
black costal margin ; in another specimen the spot continues as a 
line to inner margin. Wings below grey-brown, the lines darker 
brown, Fore wings : the two lines before ocellus parallel, outbent 
from subcostal ; ocellus large, a white central point, and two outer 
points, circled with yellow; two lines beyond ocellus, close 
together, diverging slightly towards inner margin; postmedial 
space grey irrorated with metallic blue from near costa to vein 3, 
limited by a fine greyish yellow line, outbent from costa, at sub¬ 
median approximated by a similar suhterminal line. Hind wings: 
the autemedial and postmedial lines straight, geminate; the 
medial shade partly linear interrupted by a smaller ocellus, black, 
circled with yellow and containing two white and blue points ; a 
broad outer shade ; a subterminal line; termen dark shaded. 

Expanse 27-30 mm. 

Hah. G implies, Esperanza. 

Hermatiiena oweni, sp. n. (PL L1II. fig. 9.) 

S , Head and thorax black clothed with greyish-white hairs. 
Abdomen grey, with transverse black segmental shades. Wings 
white, the base mottled with black with traces of a subbasal 
whitish line ; spots black, two beyond cell; a medial spot below 
vein 2 ; subterminal quadrate spots above and below vein 6, also 
above and below vein 3; apex black; spots at end of veins; 
terminal interspaces between veins 2 and 3, and 4 and 6 mottled 
with black. Hind wings : terminal spots at veins ; subterminal 
quadrate spots above and below vein 7. Underneath similar; 
the basal mottling showing through from above; the terminal 
markings on interspaces entirely black. 

Expanse 42 mm. 

. Hab. Costa Eica. 

■Named after Prof, Owen of Madison, Wis., who has kindly 
given me this unique specimen. 
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Corrachia, gen. nov. 

5 . Fore wings : outer margin straight at apex, then rounded ; 
vein 3 close to lower angle of cell; 4 from lower angle ; disco- 
cellular incurved, slightly oblique; 5 from just above middle; 
6-10 stalked from upper angle, 10 before 6 ; 11 from close to end 
of cell anastomosing with costal vein. Hind wings as long as fore 
wings; cell elliptical; vein 3 before end; 4 from end; 5 from 
middle of discocellular; 6 and 7 stalked. Abdomen stout. 

Type of genus, (7. leucoplaga Sehaus. 

Corrachia leucoplaga, sp. n. (PL LIII. fig. 2.) 

§ . Body and wings brownish slate-colour. Fore wings: a 
broad medial white fascia, slightly outeurved, from subcostal to 
submedian vein, a whitish streak on costa above it between veins 
10 and 11. Hind wings : marginal fuscous lunules, faintly edged 
with greyish. Wings below grey. Fore wings: the white fascia 
followed by a broad outeurved fuscous shade to some whitish sub¬ 
terminal points. Hind wings : terrnen irrorated with whitish ; 
small subterminal fuscous spots preceded by whitish shadings. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

Hah. Palmital. 

This peculiar species will probably be found to have a very 
dissimilar male. 

Oharis subtessellata, sp. n. (PL LIII. fig. 11.) 

Body above fuscous. Fore wings fuscous, the base tinged with 
olive-brown ; a white spot in cell; an outer white spot between 
veins 2 and 3, and a smaller one between 5 and 6 ; a small post- 
medial spot above vein 6. Hind wings dark olive-brown; cilia 
white between veins 5 and 6; a yellow-grey marginal streak at 
anal angle. Fore wings below reddish brown, markings bluish 
white partly edged with black ; a streak at base of costa; a basal 
streak below subcostal; an antemedial fascia in cell, and one 
below it outset; a medial fascia in cell, with a white streak above 
subcostal, and a buff streak above costal vein; an outset medial 
fascia below cell, all of them narrower towards median, the two 
below cell suffusing on submedian; a fine black line on disco- 
cellular followed by small spots from costa to vein 4 ; two costal 
spots beyond, superposed, and small black spots on interspaces 
below; an interrupted subterminal white line preceded by a white 
point above vein 6, a large one below it, black spots below 5 
and 4, and a still larger white spot between 3 and 2 ; a marginal 
silvery blue line; a fine terminal black line; cilia fuscous. 
Hind wings below reddish brown except on outer third ; a white 
triangular spot on costa near base, arid a quadrate medial spot; 
an antemedial white spot in cell, and transverse line across end 
of cell; two white spots below cell suffusing with a white streak 
below vein 1; a black line on discocellular, followed by a white 
fascia from veins 7 to 4, and from vein 2 to inner margin ; black 
points in some of the reddish-brown spaces, which are also partly 
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black-edged ; a postmedial reddish brown shade from costa to 
vein 4, followed by a macular black line, and then by a broad 
grey-brown shade crossed by a fine black line; postmedial. space 
below vein 4 greyish brown to vein 1, then reddish brown on 
inner margin, followed by greyish brown shading from vein 4 to 
vein 1, and buff shading on inner margin, these shadings out¬ 
wardly edged with black and followed by a silvery opalescent 
shade ; outer margin dull dark brown outwardly edged with 
opalescent scaling, and containing small fuscous spots below 
vein 4 and vein 3 ; the tails and a terminal buff line from vein 4 
to anal angle edged on either side with black ; from vein 4 to 
apex the terminal line is reddish brown, preceded at apex by a 
short white line. 

Expanse 24 mm. 

llab. Oarillo. 

Near C, chrysus Cr. 

Omaris turrialbexsis, sp. n. (Pi. LIU. fig. 13.) 

<30 Body above fuscous. Wings dark brown, with antemedial 
and postmedial fuscous shadings on interspaces. Fore wings; 
cilia at tornus orange-red. Hind wings : a black line on disco- 
cellular ; a subterminal greyish buff shade from vein 6 to anal 
angle, crossed by a black macular line, preceded below vein 3 by 
a large brown spot, some reddish brown shading on inner margin 
at angle. Fore wings below orange-red ; a pale buff triangular 
spot on costa near middle with its apex on median at vein 3, 
edged witli silvery blue; similar metallic scaling on costa near 
base, and two inbent lines across cell; below cell and vein 2, 
medial, postmedial, and subterminal pale greyish shades, the 
intermediate red portions edged and suffused with black ; a black 
line on cliscoeellular, followed by metallic spots; below vein 5 a 
macular black line; outer pale greyish spots, followed above 5 
and 6 by silvery streaks, preceded by silvery spots and some black 
edging, below vein 5 the greyish spots are inwardly edged with 
black, outwardly with metallic scaling and black edging; a 
marginal metallic line interrupted by veins. Hind wings below 
orange-red, divided by metallic antemedial, medial, and post- 
medial irregular lines, with some short black lines and spots in 
reddish portions; outer margin broadly pale greyish irrorated 
with brown; a marginal metallic line finely edged outwardly 
with black, and preceded by some black below veins 4 and 3; a 
terminal black line, also edging tails. 

Expanse 21 mm. 

llab, Turrialba, 6000 feet. 

Fain. L v cm n i djb. 

Thecla hypocrita, sp. n. (PL LII. fig. 6.) 

<5* Body dark brown mottled with bluish grey hairs and 
irrigations. Fore wings fuscous brown, except a pale blue space 
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occupying basal half of cell, space below to inner margin, and 
just above vein 2 to near sub terminal space; a pale brown patch 
of coarse scales at end and beyond cell. Hind wings pale blue; 
outer margin fuscous brown ; inner margin whitish, becoming 
fuscous towards anal angle; cilia brown tipped with grey. 
Fore wings below fuscous; costal margin broadly whitish, post- 
medially to vein 4 ; some brown mottling at base of costa; a 
brown medial fascia to median and end of cell enclosing a white 
line on discoeellular ; an outer and a subterminal oblique broad 
brown line to vein 5 ; outer margin narrowly white crossed by a 
fine marginal brown line. Hind wings below yellowish white, 
crossed by broad brown lines; a fuscous basal space, outangled 
on median ; the inner margin broadly irrorated with fuscous and 
pale brown ; medial and postmedial lines vertical, angled at 
vein 2 and inbent to inner margin ; a. subterminal brown shade 
suffusing with postmedial from veins 5 to 2, then continuing to 
anal angle; a broken marginal brown shade ; anal angle slightly 
lobed, no tail. 

Expanse 19 mm. 

Hah. Tubs, Juan Vinas. 

A specimen from Cordoba, Mexico, has the lines below partly 
greyish, but undoubtedly belongs to this species. 

Hear T, dolylas Or. 

In British Museum. 

Thecla subflorens, sp. n. (PI. LII. fig. 9.) 

<$. Antenme black ringed with white. Body above fuscous, 
underneath white; some green scales on frons. Wings dark 
purple-slate colour. Fore wings : the costa, apex broadly, 
and outer margin fuscous brown. Hind wings: the margins 
narrowly fuscous brown. Wings below rich green. Fore wings 
paler tinged, except on costa and apex ; the inner margin dark 
grey. Hind wings: a faint paler line on discoeellular; a similar 
irregular outer line, black, outwardly edged with white from 
vein 2 to inner margin; a few red scales at anal angle, sur¬ 
mounted with black and white; a terminal black line at anal 
angle. 

Expanse 20 mm. 

Hah. Poas. 

Thecla legs, sp. n. (PI. LII. fig. 7.) 

6 . Palpi black and white. Head, collar, and patagia black; 
white lines around eyes. Thorax and abdomen above metallic 
blue, underneath whitish. Wings brilliant dark blue. Fore 
wings: apex and outer margin black, narrowest at tornus; a 
large black patch filling the end of cell from before middle, 
followed beyond cell by a small slate-coloured spot. Hind wings: 
the termen narrowly black; the inner margin grey. Wings 
below clear bright brown. Fore wings: outer line fuscous brown, 
outwardly edged with white, faintly out bent, slightly hmular; 
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inner margin greyish; a faint dark marginal line at tornus. 
Hind wings: outer line fine, fuscous, outwardly edged with 
white, more broadly on costa, vertical from veins 8 to 6, appearing 
incurved on account of the broader white edging, slightly outset 
below 6 and below 5, inset below 4, outset below 3, inset and 
horizontal below 2, downbent on submedian, angled and upbent 
to inner margin ; a fine subterminal black line from vein 3 to 
inner margin, and darker spots at apex; a marginal red spot 
with black point and terminal white line between 2 and 3; a 
black spot with white irrorations below vein 2 ; a black spot at 
anal angle surmounted by a reddish shade. 

Expanse 24 mm. 

Hah. Guapiles, La Florida. 

I do not know any species with which I can compare this. 

In British Museum. 

Thecla melma, sp. n. (PL LIL fig. 4.) 

3 . Palpi black, the base of joints white. Body black ; some 
white on vertex, and white lines close to eyes. Wings deep blue. 
Fore wings: costa, apex, and outer margin black, the apical 
space reaching to near cell; a black line on discocellular. Hind 
wings: margins very narrowly black, slightly broader at apex. 
Wings below bright greyish bistre. Fore wings: an outer 
vertical fine fuscous line, outwardly edged with white from near 
costa to vein 2; a terminal fine brown line; cilia fuscous. 
Hind wings : a white line on discocellular; outer line black out¬ 
wardly edged with white, outset on costa, almost vertical from 
veins 7 to 4, then inset and downbent to vein 2, forming the 
usual W to inner margin; subterminal lunules indicated by 
greyish shading from vein 7 to vein 2, followed between 2 and 3 
by a large red space, outwardly broken by a triangular black 
space ; some reddish scales above vein 3; below vein 2, marginal 
white irrorations ; a termina-l white line from vein 5 to sub- 
median ; anal lobe black inwardly edged with white. 

Expanse 27 mm. 

Hah. Guapiles; also Bugaba, Panama. 

Thecla gitapila, sp, n, (PL LIL fig. 1.) 

3 . Thorax and base of abdomen metallic blue, abdomen 
otherwise fuscous above, yellowish white below. Head brown, 
•with white lines at eyes. Wings silky blue. Fore wings: costal 
margin, apex to near glandular spot, and outer margin, narrowly 
at tornus, black; a small black spot at end of cell followed by 
.an oval brownish glandular spot. Hind wings: apex narrowly, 
and cilia black. Wings below dark brownish slate-colour. Fore 
wings: inner margin greyish ; a fine outer fuscous line, almost 
vertical from below costa to vein 2, outwardly faintly pale-edged ; 
faint traces of a dark subterminal line. Hind wings : outer line 
interrupted, dark brown, outwardly edged with white, inbent on 
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costa, vertical from veins 7 to 2, but inset between 3 and 4, angled 
below vein 2, and inherit to inner margin; snbterminal darker 
spots, edged with whitish irrorations, except at apex, inset be¬ 
tween veins 2 and 3, followed by a red marginal spot, containing 
a small black spot outwardly; below vein 2 only a marginal 
brown spot irrorated with white; below submedian a line in¬ 
wardly edged with white and parallel with outer line; a terminal 
white line between veins 2 and 3 ; anal lobe black. 

Expanse 28 mm. 

Hah. Gimplies. 

In British Museum, 

ThECLA AMPHRADE, Sp, 11. (PL LIL fig. 10.) 

5 . Wings fuscous brown, the hind wings, and inner area of 
fore wings below cell glossed with slate-blue; cilia light brown. 
Hind wings: the terminal black line inwardly edged with white 
near anal angle; a small red-brown spot at anal angle; tails 
black tipped with white. Wings below light brown, the post- 
medial line dark brown outwardly edged with black and then 
white, very indistinctly on fore wing. Fore wings: the line 
vertical from costa to vein 2 ; an indistinct paler snbterminal 
shade, crossed by a faint dark line; a terminal fine dark line. 
Hind wings : the line vertical to vein 4, constricted and slightly 
oblicpie to vein 2, upeurved and outangled on submedian; a sub¬ 
terminal paler shade as on fore wing, the faint line crossing it 
more distinct followed on inner margin, between veins 2 and 3 and 
just above 3, by reddish shades; a black marginal spot between 
veins 2 and 3 and at anal angle; a black spot irrorated with 
white below vein 2 ; the terminal dark line inwardly edged with 
white. 

Expanse 23-25 mm. 

11 ah. Gnapiles. 

Near T. politus PI. Bruce. 

In British Museum. 


Subfam. PiERixiE. 

Archoxias intermedia, sp. n. (PL LIL fig. 8.) 

8 - Palpi yellow, somewhat fuscous at base. Head and thorax 
black ; three whitish points on vertex. Abdomen brown; sub¬ 
lateral yellow line. Fore wings black, markings yellow-white; 
an oblique spot at end of cell, medially constricted; two diffuse 
spots beyond cell; elongated postmedial spots above and below 
vein 3, and geminate streaks below 2, all followed by marginal 
spots, small at tornus, elongated towards costa; a yellow and 
reddish streak along inner margin, not reaching base or tornus. 
Hind wings bright brownish red, the costal and outer margins 
broadly black, the inner margin finely so; the veins black; cell 
edged with black above and below; marginal small white spots. 
Underneath duller, the hind wings browner, with a brown up- 
Proc. Zoom Soc,— 1913, No, XXY. 25 
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curved streak on basal lialf of costa; tlie subcostal and median 
broadly shaded with black ; the marginal white spots larger. 

5 . The markings on fore wings reduced, except the marginal 
spots; the hind wings reddish brown, the costa with only a black 
shade medially ; the marginal spots larger, yellow, irrorated with 
reddish. Underneath similar to the male. 

Expanse, cl 60 nun., $ 65 nun. 

Hub. Carrillo. 

The fore wings are like A. disworphites Btl., the hind wings like 
A. nlgrescens G. 8. All these forms will no doubt be found to 
gradually intergrade. The males are difficult to capture, flying 
very high in a circle, and rarely settling. 

In British Museum. 

Piehis limona, sp. n. (PI. LIL fig. 5.) 

d. Antennae black tipped with white. Head and thorax 
fuscous, the latter clothed behind with white hairs. Palpi white, 
the third joint streaked with black. Abdomen fuscous grey 
above, whitish below. Wings white, the veins broadly edged 
with chalky white. Fore wings : a fuscous grey streak on basal 
third of costa ; a small black spot on discocellular; apex narrowly 
black; marginal fuscous shades, not reaching torn ns. Hind 
wings: cilia black. Fore wings below: a large black spot on 
discocellular; apex greyish. Hind wings below yellowish white, 
the veins dark. 

$ , Fore wings above with a large black spot on discocellular, 
and a fuscous streak in cell at subcostal reaching it; the apex and 
terraen more broadly black, its inner edge somewhat hmular; 
underneath the black margin replaced by a pale lilacine grey 
shade. Hind wings below lilacine white, the veins brown ; a 
postmedial brownish shade just beyond cell across veins 3 and 4. 

Expanse, 75 mm., $ 78 mm. 

Hah. Lira on. 

Hear P. (Maria Feld. 

In British Museum. 

Acmefieiion poasina, sp. n. (PI. LII. fig. 3.) 

<f . Antennas black. Palpi grey. Head and collar dark 1 >i*own. 
Thorax and abdomen fuscous irrorated witli white. Fore wings 
Hack; median,fold, submedian, and vein 2 all basally streaked 
with white ; spots lilacine white ; a medial streak on costa, spot 
beyond cell, an outer spot above vein 3, and one on costa, also a 
small subterminal spot above 6; sometimes traces of spots on 
either side of upper discocellular; cilia greyish brown. Hind 
wings iridescent silky brown with a large medial dull brown 
spot; from cell behind to inner margin and termen at vein 5 
black, crossed by a grey fascia ; cilia yellow. Wings below as in 
A . cimrascens Salv., but the markings all more intense, the anal 
angle and inner margin bright, yellow crossed by purple-brown 
stria?. 
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2 . Wings black 7 the markings white. Fore wings : an obl ique 
fascia from middle of costa consisting of coalescing spots ; three 
oblique spots from costa before apex; the outer half of inner 
margin with a white .streak. Hind wings: a, large white space 
occupying the greater portion of the wing, entangled on vein 5, 
its hind edge straight; the base of cell and a streak below it 
black. Fore wings below: a white space on basal half from 
within cell to inner margin; costa ba,sally lilacine; the medial 
fascia as above but with a yellow streak on costa; apex lilacine 
white, shaded with yellow on costa; termen finely yellow, pre¬ 
ceded by light brown and greyish white shading. Hind wings 
below white: the base, outer half from inner margin to vein 4, 
and terminally between 4 and 5 lilacine white irrorated with 
brown; the shade in cell extending somewhat, and upbent to 
costa ; subterminal brown irrorations from costa to vein 6 ; inner 
margin narrowly bright yellow, termen finely similar preceded by 
a narrow interrupted brown shade. 

Expanse, d 60 mm., $ 67 mm. 

The male can be distinguished from ^4. cinerascens Salv. by the 
narrow grey fascia on hind wings above. The female differs in 
the broader black margin, the lilacine shading, and brown in-ora¬ 
tions on bind wings. A cinerascens female has the hind wings 
below bluish white with faint traces of darker shadings. If the 
two forms occurred in different localities I should not separate 
them specifically, but they fly together and no intergrades were 
found. 

In British Museum. 

Enantia lua costaricensis, subsp. n. (PI. LXX. fig, 2.) 

d . Like E. lua Hew., but the inner edge of black margin on 
hind wings near apex is straight, not dentate; underneath the 
spots are larger and more confluent. The wings are also broader. 

Expanse 62 mm. 

Hah. Cachi. 

Fain. H e $ p E r i i d m. 

Telemiades mnemox, sp. n. (PI. LIV. fig. 1.) 

o . Palpi white below, black above with yellow scales at tip of 
second joint. Head and collar black mottled with yellow. Thorax 
and abdomen brown. Fore wings dark brown, the base to near* 
middle thickly irrorated with yellow-brown hairy scales ; similar 
scaling subterminal3y, expanding at tornus, also a few similar 
scales beyond cell; medial space below cell tinged with blue- 
black; spots semihyaline yellowish; a large spot in end of cell, 
its outer edge incurved; a narrow vertical postmedial spot be¬ 
tween veins 2 and 3, and a small spot above 3, slightly outset; 
three small outer spots below costa, and two subterminal between 
veini ; 4 and 6. Hind wings with only the costal margin, a post- 
medial macular shade, and terminal spots fuscous brown, other¬ 
wise overlaid with yellow-brown hairy scales. Fore wings below 
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dull fuscous brown; the inner margin tinged with, grey; some 
yellow sealing at base, below costa, and in cell. Hind wings 
below dull brownish yellow; the outer margin broadly dark' 
brown ; some brownish-yellow scaling subterminaily from vein 3 
to inner margin. 

Expanse 28 min. 

Hath Zent district, 

Nascus phintias, sp. n. 

<J. Palpi white tipped with black above. Head and collar 
fuscous mottled with olive-brown ; white points laterally on head. 
Thorax and abdomen shaded with orange-brown. Fore wings 
fuscous brown, the base and inner margin shaded with orange- 
brown ; spots semihyaline whitish ; a spot at end of cell, out¬ 
wardly produced in front.; a large postmedial spot between 
veins 3 and 4, and a smaller one below 2 ; an outset large spot 
between veins 3 and 4, and a point between 4 and 5 ; a carved 
outer series of spots between veins 6 and 10. Hind wings 
orange-brown, the costal margin broadly fuscous, the tennen 
narrowly so; a fuscous line on discocell id ar; a broader post- 
medial line not reaching inner space. Wings below brown- 
black. Fore wings: the base shaded with yellow-white; short 
whitish streaks above cell-spot. Hind wings: the basal half and 
inner margin for two-thirds pale yellow ; a thick black line on 
discocell ular. 

Expanse 55 mm. 

Hah. Guapiles. 

The female of this species is figured in the Appendix to the 
* Biologia ’ as a variety of A T . phocus Or., hut the discovery of the 
male proves it to be a distinct species. 

Oyclos-emia subcjERulea, sp. n. (PL LIV, fig. 14.) 

Body fuscous brown. Wings dark greyish brown, the markings 
fuscous brown ; a postmedial and marginal broad line, somewhat 
macular, also a similar medial line on hind wings. Fore wings : 
the costa and tennen broadly shot with green, the veins more 
vividly so towards apex, but only noticeable in a certain light; a 
large black spot in cell at end, faintly edged with paler brown, 
and containing two bluish-white points. Fore wings below dark 
brown shot with green ; the inner margin shaded with grey; a 
fuscous shade in end of cell; a postmedial fuscous shade. Hind 
wings below bright blue; the costa, apex narrowly, and cilia 
dark brown. 

Expanse 31 mm. 

Hah. Sixola, Gua piles. 

In British Museum. 

Echelatus luciina, sp, n. (PL LIV. fig. 8.) 

Body fuscous brown, the vertex and collar glossed with green. 
Wings fuscous brown. Fore wings glossed with purple; an ante- 
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medial and a post medial fuscous shade, the latter slightly out- 
curved below costa, vertical below vein 4. Hind wings with 
fainter purple gloss, except a streak below cell from base to 
termen ; a fuscous shade at end of cell, and a similar post,medial 
shade. Wings below paler brown, the lines as above, dark brown ; 
the antemedial on fore wings replaced by a dark brown shade 
f rom near base to middle, except on inner margin, which is whitish 
grey at base. 

Expanse 37 mm, 

llab . Guapiles. 

Ate can ace, sp. n. (Pl. LIY. fig. 17.) 

<$. Body and wings fuscous brown. Fore wings: a semi- 
hyaline point medially between vein 11 and costal vein ; a similar 
outer point between veins 8 and 9, and one below 8 slightly inset. 
Hind wings: outer margin broadly blue from vein 6 to inner 
margin; cilia fuscous brown. Fore wings below duller. Hind 
wings below blue ; inner margin whitish blue ; costal margin and 
apex to vein 6 dull fuscous brown; a similar downbent streak 
from vein 2 to anal angle. 

Expanse 23 mm. 

llab. Carillo. 

Bolla sodalis, sp. n. (PL LIY. fig. 12.) 

2 . Palpi brown mottled with buff and white. Body fuscous 
brown. Wings brown slightly irrorated with lighter brown and 
buff. Fore wings: a fuscous shade on discocellular followed by a 
faint paler brown shade; three outer white hyaline spots below 
costa, straight and outbent; three similar postmedial vertical fine 
streaks between submedian fold and vein 4; a faint subterminal 
paler brown shade cut by darker veins. Hind wings: a faint 
sub terminal paler brown shade narrower than on fore wings. 
Wings below duller brown ; the subterminal shade on fore wings 
narrow; hind wings irrorated with buff-brown; a small pale 
brown spot in cell, a streak on discocellular, some small post- 
medial spots near inner margin, and the subterminal spots all 
very indistinct, 

Expanse 29 mm. 

llab. El Alto. 

Nearest B. cylindw G. & S.; smaller, the spots also smaller; 
the outer spots in a straight line and oblique. 

Bolla machuca, sp. n. (PI. LIY. fig. 4) 

$. Body above fuscous brown ; some greyish white hairs in 
front of antenna); some yellowish white hairs on abdomen. 
Throat white; for© femora grey. Abdomen below greyish 
brown. Fore wings fuscous brown; outer margin faintly paler, 
forming a subterminal line with darker marginal spots on inter¬ 
spaces ; three white points outwardly between veins 6 and 9, 
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Hind wings dark brown ; large postmedial and marginal fuscous 
brown shades, all indistinct and confused. Fore wings below 
dark greyish brown ; a broad darker postmedial shade; the costa 
tinged with iridescent green ; the white points as above. Mind 
wings below dark brown; some white irrorations on basal half, 
and more thickly along inner margin; traces of a darker post- 
medial shade, and small marginal spots. 

Expanse 26 mm. 

IIah. Ban Mateo. 

In British Museum. 

Butleria lethjea, sp. n. (PI. LIY. fig. 15.) 

6 . Palpi black mottled with yellowish hairs. Body above 
black; some orange hairs on abdomen; abdomen below yellow. 
Fore wings fuscous brown; a large orange-yellow spot just beyond 
middle between veins 2 and 4, extending into end of cell, and 
slightly below vein 2; a small oblique similar spot outwardly 
below costa; cilia dark brown. Hind wings black; cilia and a 
large spot occupying middle of wing orange-yellow. Fore wings 
below deep yellow : cell to near end black, extending at base 
below cell; abroad black fascia beyond cell, not reaching costa, 
outbent above vein 4, and down turned to inner margin at tornus. 
Hind wings below yellow; some black scaling at base of inner 
margin. 

Expanse 20 mm. 

lied). Poas. 

Near B. lalage Godm. 

In British Museum. 


Butleria lysis, sp. n. (PI. LIY. fig. 2.) 

6 . Body above black: abdomen below yellow. Wings dark 
brown, spots yellow. Fore wings : a spot between veins 2 and 3, 
just beyond middle, surmounted by a triangular spot in cell ; a 
point between veins 3 and 4 postmedially, and a short oblique 
line outwardly below costa. Hind wings : a large spot in middle 
of wing, from within cell. Fore wings below fuscous; costal 
margin yellow-brown, the extreme edge black; termen finely 
yellow expanding at apex ; the yellow diseal spot extending 
below vein. 2 and expanding along submedian. Hind wings 
below whitish yellow, the veins brown except the discocellulnr 
and base of vein 5, the brown on veins 2 and 4 suffusing some¬ 
what towards cell; cilia brown. 

Expanse 23 mm. 

Hah . Turnalba. 

Near B. fcmla G oclm. 

Lerodea ? rupilius, sp. n. (PL LIY. fig. 10.) 

?. Palpi pale brown tipped with white. Body above and 
wings dark brown; body below whitish grey. , Wings: spots 
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semihyaline white; outer half of cilia greyish white with small 
dark brown spots at veins. Fore wings : a large spot at end of 
cell, and one postmedially between veins 2 and 3 ; a smaller out¬ 
set spot between 3 and 4; three outer small spots obliquely 
between veins 6 and 9 ; a more opaque spot above submedian 
beyond middle. Hind wings: a post-medial spot below vein 6, 
crossed by vein 5. Fore wings below similar, the costa irrorated 
with yellowish and white, the apex and termen to vein 2 with 
white ; the spot above submedian replaced by a large white 
shade. Hind wings below thickly irrorated with greyish white; 
small whitish spots antemedially and postmedially below costal 
vein ; a similar spot at end of cell; a small post-medial spot 
between veins 2 and 3, and a linear spot below vein 2; the spot 
below vein 6 as above ; the post medial spots connected by a fine 
brown shade, and a similar faint shade below end of cell. 

Expanse 36 mm. 

Hab. Cfuapiles. 

The only species I know approaching this is one in the Godman 
Collection labelled plnjllas Mab” Without a male the position 
is uncertain. 

Styriodes, gen. nov. 

6 . Antennae two-thirds as long as costa. Fore wings ; costal 
margin slightly sinuous; apex acute; termen rounded below 
apex ; vein 2 from middle of cell; 3 near lower angle ; 4 and 5 
from lower angle, the latter upcurved at base ; 6 to 9 evenly 
apart ; 10 and 11 wider spaced ; a downcurved brand below 
median from vein 3 to below vein 2 ; a small medial brand above 
submedian. Hind wings: anal angle slightly lobed ; vein 2 
beyond middle of cell; 3 and 4 from lower angle apart; 6 and. 7 
from upper angle. 

Type of genus, Styriodes lyco Sehaus. 

Styriodes lyco, sp. n. (PI. LIY. fig. 19.) 

c) . Body and wings above fuscous brown. Fore wings : brands 
black; cilia tipped with yellow-ochre, wider at torn us. Hind 
wings: cilia tipped with yellow-ochre, except at anal angle. 
Wings below dark reddish brown, the inner margin of fore wings 
dull dark brown; a fuscous brown shade in cell behind and 
below it. 

Expanse 28 mm. 

Hab. Poas. 

Bihnthon luctatius, sp, n. (PL LIY. fig, 9.) 

<$. Body above black, the head shaded with dark metallic 
green; abdomen below with two yellowish white lines. Wings 
fuscous brown. Fore wings: a very small greyish white post- 
medial spot between veins 2 and 3, and one between 3 and 4 
outset. Wings below not quite so dark. Fore wings: the two 
spots whiter, better defined; a postmedial greyish brown shade 
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below vein 2, Hind wings: postmediai bud’ points between 
veins 2 and 4. 

Expanse 44 min. 

Bah. (luapiles, also Santa Rosa, Mexico. 

In British Museum. 

(Job alls ntohans, sp. n. (PI. IJV. fig. 5.) 

3 . Palpi and thorax fuscous grey mottled with pale yellow ; 
abdomen below with two fine whitish lines. Wings black- brown. 
"Wings below duller. Fore wings: a faint greyish white post- 
medial line between veins 2 and 3, and a small outset spot 
above 3 ; tornus shaded with fuscous grey. Hind wings: an 
orange point in cell at end; similar outer points between veins 3 
and 4, and just below 6. 

Expanse 30 mm. 

Bab. Glia, piles. 

CoBALUS LAUREOLUS, sp. ii. (PI. LIV. fig. 3.) 

3 . Body fuscous clothed with dark brown hairs; the palpi 
mottled with some whitish yellow hairs ; abdomen below greyish 
brown. Fore wings : veins medially tinged with fuscous. Hind 
wings: basal half rather darker shaded. Wings below paler 
brown. Fore wings: basal third except costa shaded with 
fuscousa triangular shade on costa near apex preceded by faint 
greyish points between veins 6 and 9; tornus faintly paler 
shaded. Hind wings : base, a postrnedial fascia, and large mar¬ 
ginal spots from apex to vein 2 darker brown ; a terminal darker 
brown line. 

Expanse 35 mm. 

Bab. Guapiles. 

Cobalus lateranus, sp. n. (PI. LUX. fig. 3.) 

3 . Palpi fuscous inwardly shaded with white. Body and 
■wings fuscous brown. Fore wings: spots semi hyaline, white ; a 
large irregular spot at end of cell; a. large postrnedial spot be¬ 
tween veins 2 and 3, and a small outset spot above 3 ; three small 
outer spots below costa., outbent, the largest between veins 6 and 
7 ; a small postrnedial white spot above submedian. Fore wings 
below fuscous, the costa, apex, and termen shaded with olive- 
brown; the spot above submedian larger. Hind wings below 
dark olive-brown ; a white spot in end of cell; a white point 
subterminally between veins 3 and 4. 

Expanse 32 mm. 

Bab. Ban Mateo. 

The fore wings above are like 0. gahina Godm. 

Cobalus pindar, sp. n, (PI. LIY. fig. 18.) 

3 * Palpi olive-yellow irrorated with brown. Body and wings 
above dark brown ; abdomen below yellowish bistre. Fore 
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wings: spots semihyaline whitish brown ; a large spot between 
veins 2 and 3, its outer edge incurved ; a small spot between 3 
and 4; three small spots between veins 6 to 9 in a straight out- 
bent line from costa; cilia tipped with bistre grey. Hind wings: 
a yellow postmedial hyaline point between veins 3 and 4. Fore 
wings below fuscous brown, the costal margin broadly, and cell 
shaded with yellow-brown, the spots as above; a whitish post- 
medial shade above submedian. Hind wings below brown ; a 
small faint fuscous shade at discocell ular, and similar spots post- 
medially from veins 2 to 7, the one between 3 and 4 showing the 
semihyaline point. 

Expanse 29 mm. 

Bab . Port Limon, Juan Yinas. 

In British Museum. 

COBALOPSIS LATONIA, Sp. XI. (PI. LIY. fig. 16.) 

cJ . Body fuscous brown; palpi above whitish grey; abdomen 
below pale buff. Wings dark brown. Fore wings: a fine 
short whitish inbent streak below cliscocellular; a small white 
postmedial spot between veins 3 and 4, also above and below 
vein 7. Hind wings: the veins fuscous. Fore wings below 
fuscous in cell and postmedially below vein 3, the inner margin 
irrorated with greyish ; costa, apical space, and termen yellowish 
brown. Hind wings below- yellowish brown; a fuscous shade near 
inner margin expanding at anal angle; five bluish white post- 
medial spots from veins 2 to 7, 

Expanse 33 mm. 

Bah. Juan Yinas, Cachi. 

In British Museum. 

(Exus nausiphanes, sp. n. (PI. LIY. fig. 6.) 

S . Palpi mottled whitish grey and dark brown. Body fuscous 
brown; abdomen below whitish grey; legs yellow-brown. Wings 
dark brown. Fore wings: the brand fine, black, inbent from 
vein 3, and downcurved to submedian; some yellowish scaling on 
costa; cilia tipped with grey. Hind wings: cilia yellow-grey. 
Fore wings below fuscous at base, in, and below cell; costa yellowish 
brown ; terminal half dull brown. Hind wings dull brown; a 
broad medial whitish shade, widest on costa and not reaching 
inner margin which is simply irrorated with whitish grey. 

Expanse 25 mm. 

Bab. Poas. 

In British Museum. 

Megistias xaxtho, sp. ii. (PL LIY. fig. 33.) 

cT. Body fuscous mottled with brown hairs. Wings fuscous 
brown. Fore wings : a yellow-brown streak on costa from base 
to just beyond middle; a similar streak above submedian medially 
extending towards base; a few similar scales outwardly beyond 
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cell, outbeirt along vein 6, vertical to below’ 5, inherit,, expanding, 
forming a spot between 4 and 3, and a larger spot between 3 
and 2 ; cilia light brown spotted with black. Hind wings : some 
yellow-brown hairs at base and on inner margin ; a broad similar 
postinedial shade not reaching margins ; the spots on cilia narrow, 
barely traceable. Fore wings below fuscous ; veins on costa, and 
terminally, also a streak in ceil, yellowish; a postinedial yellowish, 
spot between veins 3 and 4, a vertical outer streak below costa, 
and streak subterminally from veins 6 to 4 ; a terminal yellowish 
line; base of cilia and spots black. Hind wings below greyish 
tinged with lilacine, the veins yellowish ; an outcurved dark 
brown medial fascia, and large terminal spots, not reaching inner 
margin. 

Expanse 20 mm. 

Hah. Juan Vinas. 

In British Museum. 

Yorates cotiso, sp. n. (PI. LIU. fig. 6.) 

cl. Body above and wings dark brown ; throat whitish ; thorax 
below greyish; abdomen below yellowish white. Fore wings: 
costal margin to beyond middle bright olive-brown ; a similar 
streak above and below submedian to middle, followed above 
submedian by a small yellow spot; a yellow streak below median 
from veins 2 to 3 ; a small spot between 3 and 4 ; an outer yellow 
point between veins 6 and 7. Hind wings shaded with bright 
brown, and olive-brown hairs. Fore wings below 1 fuscous brown ; 
yellow marking between veins 2 and 4 as above ; costa and veins 
terminally yellow, the streaks longest at apex. Hind wings 
below dull dark brown, the veins all yellow; a streak through 
cell, and a broad yellow 7 streak below cell and vein 2. 

Expanse 24 mm. 

Hah. San Mateo. 


Mglo nebrophone, sp. n. (PI. LIY. fig. 7.) 

d . Palpi orange-brown tipped with black. Body fuscous 
partly clothed with golden-brown hams; abdomen below yellowish 
with a black ventral line. Fore wings black, except base of 
costal margin to near middle, cell, inner margin to beyond 
middle, postinedial spots from submedian to vein 4, a small outer 
spot above 4, and spots above and below vein 7, which are orange- 
brown ; a slight fuscous streak in cell. Hind wings orange- 
brown ; costal margin broadly black with a medial inherit pro¬ 
jection ; inner margin broadly black ; a broad black streak below 
cell to middle of wing; a fuscous shade on tennen towards anal 
angle. Fore wings below 7 deep yellow; some black on base of 
cell; a broad black shade below cell, upbent on discocellular; 
termen black from vein 2 to inner margin ; apex shaded with 
reddish, the outer spots at vein 7 larger. Hind wings 
below yellow on basal half; the inner margin broadly black: 
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Irrorated with yellow-brown ; outer half reddish with oblong 
outer yellow spots from vein 6 to below' vein 2 ; subtermiiiai 
fuscous shading between veins 2 and 4; a darker streak just 
beyond ceil between 4 and 6. 

2 fuscous brown ; a small yellow spot at upper angle of cell; 
traces of some postmedial yellowish spots. Fore wings below 
fuscous ; costal margin yellowish ; apex tinged with dull reddish ; 
a yellow spot at end of cell; a large postmedial yellow spot below 
vein 2, and smaller spots above 2 and 3; small yellow outer spots 
above and below vein 7. Hind wings below* as in male, the ter¬ 
minal space duller red, limited by a yellow streak before the 
fuscous inner space. 

Expanse, d 27 mm., 2 33 mm. 

Hah. Carillo. 

The female from the Bejuco river, Panama. 

Hear M. her cm Hew, 

Molo ? apella, sp. n. (PL LIII. figs. 4, 5.) 

d . Palpi, head, collar, and patagia orange-brown. Thorax 
and abdomen fuscous, the latter with orange-brown hairs 
laterally; underneath yellowish. Wings black, the cilia and 
markings orange-brown. Fore wings : the costal margin broadly 
orange-brown, entering cell, narrowing towards black apical 
space; a fascia from vein 8 narrow and entangled between 
veins 5 and 6, then broader and expanding* to middle of inner 
margin, cut hy black veins. Hind wings: base and inner margin 
clothed with orange-brown hairs; a broad postmedial fascia, not 
reaching apex or inner margin. Wings below 7 brownish yellow ; 
some terminal black points. Fore wings: the outer margin 
broadly darker with subterminal black shadings from vein 3 to 
inner margin; a black space on basal third below cell ; a fine 
black line on discocellular. Hind wings: antemedial, postmedial, 
and terminal darker shadings on interspaces. 

2 . Wings above tinged with brown, the fascia much reduced, 
more macular, yellowish; the costa of fore wings with some 
yellowish irrorations. Wings below dark olive-brown, the veins 
paler ; the postmedial fascia on fore wings broad, as in male, but 
yellower. Hind wings with postmedial dull yellowish spots on 
interspaces. 

Expanse, d 37 mm., J 45 mm. 

Hah. Carillo. 

The male above is very much like M. ? 1mmemits Mab., bub 
differs considerably on the underside of hind wings* 

In British Museum. 

Carystus subrufescexs, sp. n, (PL LIV. fig. 11.) 

2* Palpi whitish buff. Head light brown. Palpi shaded with 
dull reddish brown. Abdomen fuscous--brown, the hairs at base 
dull greyish green. Wings fuscous brown. Fore wings; costal 
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margin at base shaded with, reddish; spots senliliyaline whitish 
yellow ; a streak in end of cell above median, and a spot below it 
to vein 2, its outer edge incurved; an elongated postmedia] spot 
above vein 4, and a smaller spot below it; small outer spots 
between veins 6 and 8 ; a small yellowish spot above submediaii 
just beyond middle; cilia yellowish at tornus. Hind wings: 
cilia tipped with pale yellow. Fore wings below black ; the 
costal margin, apical space beyond cell, and termen to vein 2 
brownish red ; a yellowish white shade medially above submediaii. 
Hind wings below brownish red; veins finely pale yellow; a 
fuscous shade from base before fold, expanding at anal angle. 

Expanse 36 mm. 

Hah. Guapiles. 

Near 0. commodus Plotz, distinguished by the pale veins on 
hind wings below. 


Epinosis, gen. nov. 

3 . Palpi upturned, hairy. An ten me more than half the length 
of fore wing, thickened towards end which is curved and pointed. 
Wings broad. Fore wings : outer margin evenly curved; vein 2 
from middle of cell; 3 close to lower angle; 4 from lower angle; 
5 from below middle of diseocellular, which is slightly oblique; 
6, 7, 8 close together; a narrow brand below median from 
vein 3 to 2. Hind wings: veins 3 and 4 from lower angle 
slightly apart; 6 and 7 from upper angle. 

Type of genus, Pmnphila angularis Moschl. = Hesperia parm - 
pimda Moschl. jide Godman. (PL LIII. fig. 1.) 

A common species in Costa Pica not mentioned in the *'Biologist’, 
and agreeing perfectly with other specimens from the Guianas. 

FALGA ? HERMIONE, Sp. 11. (PI. LIY. fig. 20.) 

6 • Mpi black, the second joint with a lateral white shade. 
Body above fuscous with orange-brown hairs; abdomen below 
yellowish white with a fine interrupted media! and outer black 
line. Fore wings black ; base of costa shaded with brown ; sub¬ 
costal broadly orange-brown, not reaching apex, beyond cell with 
short upbent lines; a broad postmedial orange-brown slia.de 
inbent from vein 4 to submedian, its edge uneven, and joined by 
a similar streak below cell ; cilia orange-brown partly spotted 
with black, entirely black at apex. Hind wings and cilia orange- 
brown, the margins black; a black streak from base near inner 
margin. Wings below orange-brown. Fore wings: a black 
streak through cell, and on interspaces above and below vein 5 ; 
tornus black; subterminal black spots on other interspaces, and 
streaks on costa towards apex. Hind wings: a terminal black 
line; a streak below cell and vein 2, and one at apex; subtenninal 
black spots above and below vein 3. 
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The female has the 
restricted. 


Expanse 26 mm. 

- Hah. Oarillo. 

In British Museum. 


orange - brown on 


fore wings more 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Fig. I. Napenaenes hemisticta. 

2. Ithomia bolieari. 

3. Pteronymia fumida. 

4. Puptych la agnata. 

5. Catargynnis dryadina. 


Plate L. 

Fig. 6, Puptydiia dry mo. 

7. j fflres ia stieta. 

8. „ coda, $. 

9. Phyciodes phlegias, ? 


Fig. 1. Purygona leucon , <?. 

2. Pupetoieta poasina. 

3. 1Uiirygona leucon , $. 

4. Puhagis hecuba, <$. 

5. „ „ ?. 


Plate LI. 

Fig. 6. Victorina steneles, ab. stygiana. 

7. Purygona matuta. 

8. „ mystica . 

9. Phyciodes dor a. 

10. Perisama barnesi. 


Plate LII. 


Fig. 1. Theda guapila. 

2. Pnantia lua costaricensis. 

3. Jcmepteron poasina, 

4 Theda melma . 

6. Pieris limona, $ . 


Fig. 6. Thecla hypocrita. 

7. „ leos. 

8. Archnnim intermedia , <£. 

9. Thecla suhfiorens. 

10. „ amphrade . 


Plate LIII. 


Fig. 1. Ppinosis angularis. 

2. Cor radii a leucoplaga. 

3. Cabalas laterauus . 

4. JfoZtf / apella, <$ . 

5. „ „ ?. 

6. V</rates col iso. 

7. lie!iconics galanthus, ab. sub- 

rufescens. 


Fig. 8. Purygona leucophryna. 
9. JET ermathena oweni. 

10. Phyciodes niveonotis , ? 

11. Charts subtessellata. 

12. Mesosemia alhipuncta. 

13. Charts turrialbensis. 


Plate LIV. 


Fig. 1. Telemiades mnemon. 

2. Butleria lysis. 

3. Cabal ns la u real us. 

4. madiuea. 

5. Cobalus nigrans. 

6. (Erms nausiphanes. 

7. .MbZo nebrophone . 

8. Pehelatus htelna, 

9. Rhmthon lucta tins. 

10. Lerodea ? rupilius. 


Fig. 11. Carysfus suhrufescens. 

12. 'Bolla sodalis. 

13. Meg 1st las ;vantho. 

14. Cydoseemia sitbcterulea, 

15. Butleria lethcea, 

16. Cobalopsis la tonia. 

17. -4£e canaee. 

18. Cobalus pindar. 

19. Styriodes fyco. 

20. Palga ? hermiow . 
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27, A Collection of Fishes made by Professor 1 ran cisco 
Puentes at Easter Island. By 0. Tate Regan, M.A., 
F.Z.S. 

[Received March 3,1913 : Read April 8,1913.] 

(Plates LV.-LX.*) 

Index. Page 

AcantMsthis fuseus, sp. n.3t'>8 

Girdlops, gen. n. 309 

TjH hriehthv$ fuentesi, sp. n. 371 

Anampsesi>nichei\ sp. n. 371 

Bseudomon«ea ntJius pasehal is, sp. n.. 373 

Bathystethns orient-ale, sp. n, . 373 

Easter Island lies in 27° 6' S. and 109° 17' W.; it is very isolated, 
distant about 2500 miles from the coast of Chile and nearly 
1UO0 miles from Dueie, the nearest island of the Paumotu 
Archipelago. A small collection of fishes made at Easter Island 
in April, 1911, by Professor Fuentes, is of considerable interest. 
It includes examples of eleven species: seven belong to genera 
or species of the tropical Pacific, three are new and are related 
to species known from Norfolk Island or from New South Wales, 
and one belongs to a new genus whose affinities are with Tepkrwops 
of New South Wales and the southern coasts of Australia. No 
Chilean species are represented, ami it is of interest to note that 
in the case of Chilean genera, Acanthistim and Labriehtfaj'% 
relationship is with the Norfolk Island species and not with the 
Chilean ones, 

Serrano as. 

1. Acaxthistius fusctjs. (PL LY.) 

Acanilmtiiis cinctus (n&ti Guntil.) Kendall <& RadcIifFe, Mem. 
INI ns. Comp. Zool. xxxv, 1912, p. 107. 
u CapucoF ■ 

Depth of body 2f in the length, length of head 2f, Snout 11} 
as long as diameter of eye, which is *5J in the length of head*; 
interorbital width 7, .Lower jaw a little projecting; maxillary 
extending to below middle of eye, its width distally nearly ,| 
diameter of eye; occiput,Interorhital region, cheeks, and opercles 
covered with ciliated scales; rest of head naked, or with minute 
imbedded scales; 9 or 10 gill-rakers (and some rudiments) on 
lower part of anterior arch. Scales strongly ciliated, 105 in a longi ¬ 
tudinal series above the lateral line, 55 in the lateral line 17 
front, base of spinous dorsal to lateral line. Dorsal XIII ? 1.5* 
fourth to sixth spines longest, f length of head, f longest soft 
rays. Anal III 8; second spine longest and strongest, | length 

* Far explanation of the Plates see p. 373. 
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of head. Pectorals and pel vies subequal, a little more than 
length of head. Caudal rounded. Dark brownish. 

A single specimen, 230 mm. in total length. 

This species is very closely related to A . c met us Giintln from 
Norfolk Island, described from a specimen of nearly the same 
size. Comparison shows that A. cinetus (lifters in the larger head 
(2“- in the length), higher dorsal fin (longest spines -t the length 
of head), longer second anal spine (|. the length of head), longer 
and stronger maxillary (extending to below posterior | of eye, its 
width -§■ the diameter of eye), and the banded coloration. 

K U II LI 11) JE. 

2. Ktjhlia mtjtabuxda Kendall & Kadclifte. (PL LYI.) 

Mem Mas. Comp. Zool. xxxv. 1912, p. 105, pi. iii. f. L 
u Mahori ” 

Depth of body 2| in the length, length of head 31. Snout f 
diameter of eye, 'which is 2| in length of head; interorbital width 
3g. Lower jaw a little prominent; maxillary extending to below 
anterior of eye ; cheek with 4 series of ctenoid scales; angle and 
lower edge of praeoperculum finely denticulated; 25 gill-rakers on 
lower part of anterior arch. 50 scales in the lateral Hue, 6 between 
sheath at base of anterior dorsal spines and lateral line, -13 from 
lateral line to pelvic fin. Dorsal Xll; fourth and fifth spines 
longest, i length of head; last length of head, a little shorter than 
seventh, considerably shorter than longest soft rays. Anal III 11; 
third spine a little longer than second, as long as tenth dorsal; 
base of fin a little more than | length of head or 1 j its distance 
from caudal. Pectoral § length of head. Caudal deeply forked. 
Caudal peduncle 1-f as long as deep. Silvery, back darker ; caudal 
blackish posteriorly. 

A single specimen, 190 mm. in total length. 

Related to K. humilis De Vis, from Queensland and the Fiji 
Islands, and to K. sandviceusis Steimh, known from the Sandwich 
Islands and Society Islands. 

G I R E L L ID JE. 

Girellops, gen. nov. 

Related to Fephrceops, but with uniserial teeth. 

3. Girellops xebtjlosus Kendall & Radcliffe. (PL L'YIL) 

GireMa nebidosa Kendall & Radcliffe, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. 
xxxv. 1912, p. 120, pi. iii. f. 2, pi. iv. if. 1, 2. 

“ Maahaki.” .■ . ■ ■ ; ■ 

Depth of body 2| in the length, length of head 4. Diameter 
of eye 4 in length of. head, interorbital width 2. Scales on cheeks, 
temporal region, and upper edge of operculum; rest of head 
naked. Teeth in jaws' fixed, imiserial, incisor-like, the anterior 
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ones truncated, the lateral ones obtusely tricuspid; palate toothless ; 
maxillary extending to below nostrils. Depth of piworbital if 
diameter of eye. Gill-membranes broadly united, forming a, fold 
across isthmus. Dorsal XVI 12, scaly at the base ; spines stout, 
subequal from the fifth to the last, which is | the length of bead 
and a little shorter than the anterior soft rays. Anal III 10 ; 
second and third spines subequal, h length of head; second or 
third soft rays A as long as head. Caudal slightly emarginate. 
Pectoral as long as head. Scales ciliated, 78 in a longitudinal 
series, 12 or 13 between sheath at base of anterior dorsal spines 
and lateral line. Dark greyish, with traces of darker spots and 
markings. 

The above description from a specimen of 270 mm. A young 
example, 43 mm. in total length, has the same number of scales 
and fin-rays, but all the teeth are tricuspid, and the markings 
obscurely indicated in the adult take the form of 7 dark cross¬ 
bars and scattered spots on the body, and longitudinal bands on 
the dorsal fin. The nearest ally of this species appears to be 
Tefhrce-ops richardsomi , which ranges from New South Wales to 
Western Australia. 


C A R A N G I J) /E. 

4. Oaranx ciieilio Snyder. 

Oaranx guara {non Bonn.) Kendall & Xladeliffe, Mem. Mus. 
Comp. Zool. xxxv. 1912, p. 99. 
u Poopo.” 

Originally described from a specimen 30 inches long obtained 
in the market at Honolulu; the example now recorded from 
Easter Island is 12 inches long. 

POMACENTRID jE, 

5, POMACENTRUS INORNATUS. (PL LVIIL fig, 1.) 

“Cototi.” 

? Pomacentrus niomatus De Vis, Proc. Linn. Hoc. N. S. Wales 
via. 1883, p. 451, 

? Pomacentrm inornatns Seale, Bull. LF.S. Fish. Bureau xxv 

1905, p. 281. 

Pomcmnirus jenkinsi Kendall & Radeliffe, Mem Mus Comp 
Zool. xxxv. 1912, p. 132. . 

Depth of body If in the length, length of head 3-f. Snout 
a little shorter than eye, the diameter of which is 31 in the 
length of head; interorbital width 3. Mouth subterminah 
Head scaly, except lips and extremity of snout; 2 series of scales 
on cheek and l on lower limb of pneoperculum. Prawbital 
entire ; suborbitals and prseoperculum denticulated. 28 scales 
in a longitudinal series, 20 in the lateral line, 3 between middle of 
spinous dorsal and lateral line. Dorsal XIII10 ; spines subequal 
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from fourth to last, which is 1 length of head ; middle soft rays 
nearly as long as head. Anal It 13. Pectoral as long as head. 
Caudal deeply emarginate. Caudal peduncle much deeper than 
long. Brownish ; scales black-edged ; vertical fins blackish ; 
a small blackish spot above axil of pectoral. 

A single specimen, 100 mm. in total length. 

De Vis’s description is so incomplete that it is impossible to 
identify his species with certainty. He described it as probably 
from the South Seas, and Seale has recorded this, or a related 
species, from Samoa, P. jenkmsi , from the Sandwich Islands, as 
described and figured by Jordan and Evermanm seems to have 
a broader and more convex interorbital region, deeper pneorbital, 
and less deeply emarginate caudal fin. 

LABRIDA3. 

6. Cheilio ixERAiis Forsk. 

“ Ure-ure.” 

A species of wide distribution, ranging from Africa to the 
Western Pacific. 

7. JuLIS UMBROSTIGMA Rupp. 

u Pacoju.” 

This also occurs throughout the tropical Indo-Pacific. 

8. Labrichthys fuextesi, sp. n. (PI. LV1TI. fig. 2.) 

Pseudolabrus iascriptus (non Richards.) Kendall <fc Radcliffe, 

Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxv. 1912, p. 137, pi. v. f. 2, pi. vi. f. 1. 

“ Cootea.” 

Depth of body 2§ in the length, length of head 3f. Snout 1| 
as long as diameter of eye, which is in the length of head 
and a little less than the interorbital width. Upper jaw with a 
posterior canine on each side and a pair of strong anterior 
canines; lower with 2 pairs of anterior canines; cheek with 
5 series of scales. 25 scales in the lateral line. Dorsal IX 11 ; 
scales extending on to basal part of fin. Anal III 10. Pectoral 
-| length of head. Caudal subtruncate. Body with about 
8 irregular cross-bars ending in blotches on basal part of dorsal 
fin; head and upper part of body with numerous small pale 
spots or vermiculations; soft dorsal and anal with broad 
marginal dark bands including numerous pale spots with dark 
centres ; base of pectoral fin blackish. 

A single specimen, 165 mm. in total length. 

This species is nearest to X. lucnlenia Richards,, from Norfolk 
Island and Australia. 

9; Anampses pulcher, sp. n. (PL LVIII. fig. 3 & Pi. LIX.) 

■ “ MouriX 

Depth of body 2f in the length, length of head 3|. Diameter 
Prog. Zool, Soc.— 1913, No. XXVI. 26 . 
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of eye 7 In length of head, 2j in length of .snout. Intororbital 
region strongly convex, its width t the length of head. A 
naked strip running backwards from occiput to origin of dorsal 
jin. 28 scales in the lateral line. Dorsal IX 12. Anal ill 12. 
Pectoral f the length of head. Caudal subtmncate. Each scale 
with a blue spot surrounded by a dark ring; head, with blue 
horizontal stripes or series of spots; one through upper part of 
eye; another from end of snout through lower edge of eye, a 
third across the cheek ; vertical fins with spots like those on the 
body and with a narrow pale blue or white margin; ba.se of 
pectoral blackish. 

A specimen of 205 mm., from Easter Island, differs from one 
of the same size of A. cceruleopiinckaiiis Rupp, of the tropical 
Indo-Pacific, especially in the broader and more convex inter- 
orbital region, the incompletely scaled nape, and the different 
coloration of the head, A. ccertdeopimctatus having vertical 
stripes running from eye to subopereulum. 

A second example of A. pulcker, 105 mm. in total length, 
from Tahiti ( Wragge ), is extremely similar to the type, but has 
the interorbital region less convex, and the naked median strip 
on the nape less elongate, not cpiite reaching the dorsal fin. 


B.LENNIID/E. 


10. Salaries arenatus Bleek. 

Alticus striatus (?Cuv. & Yah) Kendall k Radcliffe, Mem. Mus. 
Comp. Zool. xxxv. 1912, p. 134. 

“ PatukiA 

A species of the East Indian Archipelago and Islands of the 
South Pacific. 


Bahstie.e. 

11. PsEUDOMONACANTII US PASCHALIS, Sp. 11 . (PL LX.) 

£< OorebaA 

Scales small, irregular, covered with minute spines. Depth 
of body 2f in the length. Snout produced, with upper profile 
a little convex, more than 3 times as long as eye and a little less, 
than | the length of the fish. Lower angle of gill-opening below 
anterior margin, base of pectoral below middle of eye. 'Dorsal 
spine nearly as long as snout, above posterior | of eye, an tem¬ 
pos teriorly compressed, with a series of 24 small barbs on each 
side; soft dorsal of 35 rays, elevated anteriorly; anal rays 34. 
Caudal rounded. Greyish, with numerous scattered small dark 
spots. 

A single specimen, 300 mm. in total length. 

This species is related to the Australian P. ayraudi Quoy & 
Gairn. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate LV. 

Aca nth 1st ins fuse us. 

Plate LVL 

KuJdia mutahimda . 

Plate LVII. 

Qirellops nehulosus. 

(a) Teeth. (5) Young. 

* Plate LYIII. 

Fig. I. Pnmacentrns inomatns. 

2. Labriehkhys fuentesi. 

3. Ammpsespnlcher ; head of specimen from Tahiti. 

Plate LIX. 

Anampses pidclier. 

Plate LX. 

Pseitdomonaeanth us paschalis. 

APPENDIX. 

[It was not until the above was in the press and the plates 
had been drawn, that I saw Kendall and RadcliiTe’s recent memoir 
on fishes from the eastern tropical Pacific. X have altered my 
paper only by taking their names for the new species of Kiihlia 
and Girellops and by inserting references to their work when 
our determinations did not coincide. They obtained nine of the 
eleven species, all but Anampses pulcher and Psetidomonacanthus 
paschalis. They also gob a number of other species from Easter 
Island mostly known previously from the tropical Pacific, viz. 
Myriprisiis pmlinius Cuv. & Yah, Ilolocentnmi punctatissimum 
Guv. & Yah, Becapteriis sancke-helence Cuv. & Yah, Gyphmus 
cimrascens Forsk., Bseudupeneits multifasciatus Quoy Claim., 
Thalcmoma purpureum Forsk., Teuthis umbra Jenkins, Kellogella 
oligolepis Jenkins, Alticus variolosus Cuv. A; Yah, and Xanthichthys 
limopimciatus Hollard. The identification of a species of 
2Ionacanlhm with the Japanese if. cirrifer Schleg. seems open 
to question, and still more so the determination of an Eel as 
Gymnoikorax dovii Giinth., as the type from Panama appears to 
differ in many respects from the specimens from Easter Island, 
which, from the data given, seem more like the Indo-Paeific 
G. mdeagris Shaw. 

Finally, the resemblance to Norfolk Island is increased by the 
addition of two species—the one, Trctchypomamacracanthns Giinth., 
apparently not distinct from the Norfolk Island form, the other 
a Bathystethus , requiring a new specific name. 

Bathystethus orientals, sp. n. 

Platystetlms cultratum {non Schneid.) Kendall & Radcliffe, 
Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xxxv. 1912, p. 97, ph ii. f. 3. . 

Closely related to B. cultratum , but head longer, 4 in length 

26 * ■ 
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of fish (41 in B. enltralum), eye larger, 3| in length of head or 
nearly equal to its distance from edge of lower limb of pran 
operculum (4| in head and 1| in its distance from lower edge 
of praeoperculum in B. cidtmtiim), and fin-rays more numerous. 

Dorsal VIII, I 27 ; anal III 32 (VIII, I 23-25 and III 28.30 

in B . cultratum). 

The type from Easter Island measures about 200 mm. in total 
length (to end of middle caudal rays), the examples of B. adlratuin 
from Norfolk Island that I have examined 170 to 180 mm.] 


28, A Revision of the Fishes of the Genus KuJdia. 

By 0. Tate Regan, M.A., F.Z.S. 

[Received March 4,1913: Read April 8,1913.] 

(Text-figures 68 & 69.) 

lN33EX * Page 

Kulilia cmrulescens , sp. n. 376 

K. simvaffii , sp. n. 377 

K. $plenden$f sp. n. 379 

I have been led to undertake a revision of the species of the 
Indo-Pacific genus KuJdia Gill, owing to the difficulty I 
experienced in determining the correct name for a fish of this 
genus from Easter Island {KuJdia mutcdmnda). 

To the synonymy of KuJdia as given by Boulenger (Cat. Pish, 
i. p. 36) may be added Boulengerina ( non Dollo) Fowler (Proc. 
Acad. Philad. 1906, p. 512), and Set foie Jordan (Proc. U.S. Nat. 
Mus.xlii. 1912, p.655). 

These names are intended to distinguish the more silvery 
and more strictly marine species with more numerous gill-rakers 
(Safole) from the spotted forms that enter rivers ami have fewer 
gill-rakers (KuJdia). There is but little justification for such 
a generic division. K. boumensis is intermediate between the 
two groups in the number of gill-rakers ; K. marymala may 
sometimes be unspotted, and in the form and coloration of the 
caudal fin is nearer to K. humilis than to K. rupestrw, and 
K. splendens , a silvery, unspotted species, with numerous gill- 
rakers, is described below from the fresh-waters of Rodrigues 

Synopsis of the Species . 

I. Lateral line of 40 to 45 scales (+ 4 or 5 on base of caudal 
fin); 16 to 19 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch; body usually spotted. 

A. Caudal fm slightly emarginate; middle rays § or f as 
long as longest; lobes rounded. Dorsal X 11. 

Anal III 10. 

1. Maxillary extending to below middle of eye (young) 

or beyond (adult) .....R mpestrh. 

2. Maxillary not or barely reaching middle of eye in 

' ' adult. 
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Upper opercular spine nearly as strong as lower; dorsal origin 

in advance of pelvies... 2. ccendescens. 

Lower opercular spine mucli the stronger; dorsal origin above 

base of pelvies .. 3. sauvagii . 

B. Caudal fin more deeply emarginate; middle rays |- 
to | as long as longest; lobes pointed. Dorsal X 
10-12. Anal III 11-13. 

Maxillary extending beyond middle of eye . 4. nr villa. 

Maxillary not or barely reaching middle of eye .... 5. marginata . 

II. Lateral line of 46 to 56 scales (+ 4 or 5 on base of caudal 
fin ); no spots on body. 

A. 21 or 22 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch ... 6. honinensis. 

B. 24 to 29 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. 

1. Dorsal X 13-14. Anal III 12-13 . 7. caudoirittata . 


2. Dorsal X II. Anal Ill'll; caudal fin plain, usually 
with dark posterior margin. 
a. Middle caudal rays more than as long as 
longest; 4 scales from sheath at base of spinous 
dorsal to nearest part of lateral line. 


Eye a little shorter than postorbital part of head .. 8. splendent . 

E} r e as long as postorbital part of head. 9. humilis. 


b. Middle caudal rays less than § as long as longest; 
5 or 6 scales from sheath at base of spinous 
dorsal to nearest part of lateral line. 

Anal nearly as long as head, much longer than caudal 


peduncle .. 10. mndvieensis . 

Anal f- length of head, a little longer than caudal peduncle ... 11. mutabunda. 

3. Dorsal X 9-11. Anal III 10-11. Caudal fin with 
five blackish bands, one median and two on each 
lobe ....... 12. tcenhira. 


1. Kuhlia eupestris. 

Centropomus rupestris Lacep. Hist. Xat. Poiss. iv, pp. 252, 
273 (180*2). 

Kuhlia rupestris (part.) Bouleng. Cat. Fish. i. p. 36 (1895).* 

Kuhlia rupestris hedleyi Ogilhy, Proc. Linn. See. JST. S. Wales, 
xxii. 1897, p. 767. 

Depth of body 2| to 3 In the length, length of head 2f to 
Snout | to li diameter of eye, which is to bi in length 
of head; interorbital width 3 to 3f. Maxillary extending to 
below middle of eye (young) or beyond. 16 to 19 gill-rakers on 
lower part of anterior arch. 40 to 44 scales in lateral line, 4 or 
4-| from scaly sheath at base of spinous dorsal to highest part of 
lateral line, 9 to 11 thence to base of pelvic fin. Dorsal XI I ; 
fourth or fifth spine longest, U to more than | length of head ; 
last as long as sixth, seventh, or eighth, f to more than | length 
of head. Anal HI 10; third spine usually shorter than tenth 
dorsal; base f to f length of head, longer than caudal peduncle. 
Pectoral | to § length of head. Caudal peduncle as long as, or 
longer than, deep. Bluish silvery ; each scale usually with a. 
dark spot; each lobe of caudal and soft dorsal with a blackish 

* The synonymy is as given by Boulenger, except for Buies fuse us of San v age, 
which is a distinct species. 
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or brownish spot in young, these spreading to form broad marginal 
bands in adult ; soft dorsal and upper and lower margins of 
caudal often narrowly edged with white ; soft vertical fins usually 
with one or more series of spots. 

In do-Pacific, from Africa to the Paumotu Archipelago. Twenty* 
six specimens, 85 to 400 mm. in total length. 

2. Kuhlia g.erulescens, sp. n. (Text-fig. 68.) 

KuMia rupestris (part.) Bouleng. Cat. Fish. i. p. 36 (1895). 

Depth of body 3 in the length, length of head 34. Snout | dia¬ 
meter of eye, which is 3| in length of head; interorbital width 3 ; |. 
Maxillary extending to below middle of eye; upper opercular 
spine nearly as strong as lower; 7 gill-rakers on lower part of 
anterior arch. 41 scales in lateral line, 4.| from sheath at base of 

Text-fig. 68. 



spinous dorsal to highest part of lateral line, 9] thence to base of 
pelvic fin. Dorsal X 11 ; origin in advance of base of pel vies; 
fifth spine longest, |- length of head ; last as long as seventh, 
| length of head. Anal III 10; third spine j length of head ; 
base I length of head or 1| as long as caudal peduncle. Pectoral 
less than 4 length of head. Caudal slightly enmrgmate, with 
rounded lobes. Caudal peduncle 1-|- as long as deep. Bluish 
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silvery; a dark spot at base of each scale; cheeks and operates 
spotted ; soft dorsal and anal with longitudinal bands or series of 
spots; caudal with broad dark band posteriorly. 

Solomon Islands. 

A single specimen, 290 nun. in total length, from Stirling 
Island. 

This species is near 1C. saiwagii , but has the coloration of 
1C. rupestris . Sauvage’s figure of the former agrees with the 
example in the British Museum collection, and differs from the 
type of 1C. ccendescens in the much smaller upper opercular spine 
and the more posterior origin of the dorsal fin. 

3. Kuhlia sauvagii, sp. n. 

Dales fuscus ( non Guv. & Val.) Sau vane, Hist. Madam, Poiss. 
p. 149, pi. xv. f. 4 (1891). 

? Moron ops is f usc us Stein d. Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien. Ixxxii. 
1881, p. 240, 

Depth of body 2| in the length, length of head 3|. Snout 
§ as long as diameter of eye, which is 3 in the length of head and 
equal to the interorbital width. Maxillary extending to below 
anterior -J- of eye ; lower opercular spine much stronger than 
upper; 16 or 17 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. 44 
scales in lateral line, 4 between sheath at base of spinous dorsal 
and arch of lateral line, 10 thence to base of pelvic fin. Dorsal 
XU; origin above base of pelvics; fifth spine longest, f length of 
head ; last nearly as long as seventh, | length of head. Anal III 
10 ; base nearly as long as head or nearly twice as long as caudal 
peduncle; third spine less than i length of head. Pectoral f 
length of head. Caudal slightly emarginate. Caudal peduncle 
a little longer than deep. Silvery, back darker; sides with 
scattered rounded or crescentic reddish-brown spots; soft dorsal 
and anal spotted ; caudal with dark membrane and pale rays. 

Madagascar. 

The above description is based on a single specimen, 150 nun. 
in total length, from Imerina, Madagascar, which evidently 
belongs to the same species as the example of 300 nun., also from 
Madagascar, figured by Sauvage. This larger fish has, of course, 
shorter spines, a smaller eye, etc., and in it the maxillary almost 
reaches the vertical from the middle of the eve. 

Dr, Pellegrin has. kindly examined the types of Bides fuscus 
Cuv. k Yah, two examples only 4 inches long, and writes that the 
maxillary extends slightly beyond the vertical from the middle of 
the eye. There can be little doubt but that these are specimens 
of 1C r rupe$tris m 

4. Kuhlia uevillii. 

Kuhlia urvillii Bouleng. Cat, Pish, i, j>, 38 (1895)7 

This species is based on a coloured figure in Dumont D’Urville’s 
* Voyage au Pole SucI,’ which represents a fish of 160 mm. .very 
similar to IL marginala 7 but with the last dorsal spine longest of 
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all, |- the length of head, and with the maxillary extending to 
below the posterior part of the eye. 

5. Kuhlia margin at a. 

Buies margiuatus Cuv, & Yah Hist. Nat. Poiss. iii. *p. 118, 
pi. ii. (1829).' 

Buies macidalus Cuv. & Yah op. c. vol. vii. p. 475 (1831). 

Buies mcdo Cuv. k Yal. t. c. p. 479. 

Buies mcdo Lesson, Yoy. Coquille, Zool. ii. p. 223 (1831). 

Bides leuciscus Jenyns, Zool. Beagle, Fish. p. 17 (1842). 

Kuhlia marginata Boulenger, Cat. Fish. i. p. 38 (1895) 
(with synonymy). 

Kuhlia mcdo Kendall & Goldsborough, Mem. Mas. Comp. 
Zool. xxvi. 1911, p. 280, pi. ii, f. 2. 

Kuhlia macidaia Kendall & Goldsborough, t. c. p. 281, pi. iii. 
f. L 

Depth of body 2-| to 34 in the length, length of head 3 to 3D 
Snout i to | diameter of eye, -which is 2$ to 3} in length of 
head ; interorbital width 3 to 3f. Maxillary extending to below 
anterior 4 of eye. 16 to 18 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch. 40 to 45 scales in lateral line, 4 or 4| from sheath at base 
of spinous dorsal to highest part of lateral line, 8 or 9 thence to 
base of pelvic fin. Dorsal X 10-12; fifth spine usually longest, 
| to | length of head ; last as long as sixth, seventh, or eighth, 
I to more than length of head. Anal III 11—13 ; third spine 
shorter than tenth dorsal; base nearly as long as head, nearly 
twice as long as caudal peduncle. Pectoral f to -| length of 
head. Caudal moderately emarginate, the middle rays | to ■§ 
as long as longest. Caudal peduncle longer than deep. Silvery, 
usually dark spotted above lateral line and sometimes below it; 
soft dorsal and anal dark edged, at least anteriorly, often dark 
spotted basally; caudal with dark posterior margin and with 
dark spots or a band parallel to posterior edge ; soft dorsal, anal, 
and upper and lower margins of caudal often narrowly edged 
with white ; pel vies sometimes spotted. 

Malay Archipelago and South Pacific. 

Numerous examples, 7.5 to 160 mm. in total length, including 
the types of D. leuciscus , kindly lent to me by Mr. L. Doncaster. 

Some examples are almost covered with spots, others are 
silvery with scarcely a trace of spots, the variation in this respect 
recalling our British Trout; probably the silvery examples are 
marine, whilst the strongly spotted ones may have been for a 
long time in fresh water. 

6. Kuhlia boninensis. 

Kuhlia caudovitiata (part.) Bouleng. Cat. Fish. 1. p, 41 (1895). 

Bides marginatus boninensis Fowler, Proc. Acad; Philad. Tviii. 
1906, p. 510, fig. 

Depth of the body nearly 3 in length, length of head 3f • Snout 
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| diameter of eye, which is 3 in length of head; interorhitai 
width 3|. Maxillary extending to below anterior | of eye. 
22 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. 52 scales in lateral 
line, 5 from sheath at base of spinous dorsal to arch of lateral 
line, 12 thence to base of pelvic tin. Dorsal X 11 ; fifth spine 
longest, a little more than f length of head; last as long as 
eighth, 1 length of head. Anal III 12 ; base as long as head 
or as long as caudal peduncle. Pectoral | length of head. 
Caudal forked, the middle rays | as long- as the longest. Caudal 
peduncle 1| as long as deep. Silvery ; back darker; caudal with 
dark posterior edge and pale intramarginal band. 

Eastern Pacific. 

Here described from a specimen of 190 mm. from Tahiti ; 
this is not so deep in the body as Fowler’s type, a specimen of 
about 115 mm. from the Bonin Islands. Otherwise, making 
allowance for differences due to size, the two examples agree 
perfectly. 

7. Kuhlia caudovittata. 

Uolocentrus caudovittatus Lacep. Hist, Hat. Poiss. iv. pp. 332, 
367 (1802). 

Bides caudovittatus Cuv. & Yah Hist. Hat. Poiss. iii. p. 117 
(1829) and vii. p. 475 (1835); Sauv. Hist. Madag., Poiss. p. 151, 
pi. xviii. f. 3 (1891). 

Kuhlia caudovittata (part.) Bouleng. Cat. Fish. i. p. 41 (1895). 

Evidently related to K. Immilis, sandvic&nsis , etc., but dis¬ 
tinguished by a small head, the subequal ninth and tenth dorsal 
spines, and the increased number of soft rays, 13 or 14 in the 
dorsal, 12 or 13 in the anal. 

Madagascar and Mauritius. 

Total length 225 mm. f 

8. Kuhlia splendens, sp. n. (Text-fig. 69 B.) 

Kuhlia malo (part.) Bouleng. Cat. Fish. i. p. 40 (1895). 

Depth of body 2| to 2f in the length, length of head 3 to 3-|. 

Snout | to | diameter of e} 7 e, which is 3 in length of head ; 
interorhitai width about 3|. Maxillary extending to below 
anterior | of eye. 26 or 27 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior 
arch. 48 to 50 scales in lateral line, 4 from sheath at base of 
spinous dorsal to arch of lateral line, 11 thence to base of pelvic 
fin. Dorsal X 11; fourth or fifth spine longest, nearly § length 
of head: last as long as or longer than eighth, nearly 4 length of 
head. Anal III 11 ; third spine a little shorter than tenth 
dorsal; base a little shorter than head or If as long as caudal 
peduncle. Pectoral f length of head. Caudal deeply einarginate, 
hut middle rays more than | as long as the longest. Caudal 
peduncle longer than deep. Silvery ; back darker ; caudal with 
blackish posterior edge, ■■■■'■ 

Four specimens, 120 to 180 mm. in total length, from 
Rodriguez (fresh' water) and Mauritius, 
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A small stuffed specimen from South Africa also belongs to 
this species, 


Text-fig. 69. 




Hoads of (A) Kuhlia humilis and (15) ICuhHa splewlem, in each ease 
from a specimen 120 mm. in total length. 


9. Kuhlia humilis. (Text-fig. 69 A.) 

Kuhlia humilis De Yis, Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S, Wales, ix. 
1884, p. 396; Ogilby, Ann. Queensland Mus. x. 1911, p. 46, pi. vL 
f. 1. 

Kuhlia malo (part.) Bouleng. Cat. Fish. i. p. 40 (1895). 

Kuhlia proximo, Kendall <fc Goldsborough, Mem, Mus. Comp. 
Zool. xxvi. 1911, p. 282, pi. iii, f. 2. 

Depth of body 2-| to 3 in the length, length of head 3 to 3|, 
Snout to J- diameter of eye, which is 2?y to 2$ in length of head; 
interorbital width 3^ to 3A Maxillary extending to below 
anterior | of eye. 25 gill-rakers on lower part of anterior arch. 
46 to 50 scales in lateral line, 4 from sheath at base of spinous 
dorsal to arch of lateral line, 10 or 11 thence to base of pelvic fin. 
Dorsal X 11; fourth or fifth spine longest, | length of head; 
tenth a little shorter than seventh, more than f- length of 
head. Anal III 11; third spine as long as or a little longer 
than second, as long as tenth dorsal; base of fin nearly $ as long 
as head or 1| as long as caudal peduncle. Pectoral length of 
head. Caudal deeply emarginate, but middle rays more than !, as 
long as longest. Caudal peduncle 1|~ as long as deep. Silvery; 
back darker ; caudal with a rather broad dark posterior margin. 

Queensland; Fiji Islands. 

Three specimens, 90 to 120 mm. in total length, from Fiji, are 
undoubtedly K. proximo,, but this seems to be a synonym of the 
Queensland K. humilis . The species is scarcely distinct from the 
preceding, but has a larger eye, the anal fin a little shorter, and 
the blackish margin of the caudal fin broader. 
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10. KUHLIA SANDVICENSIS. 

Moronopsis argenteus, var .sandvicensis Sfceind. Sitzungsb. Akad. 
Wien, Ixxiv. 1876, p. 205. 

Moronopsis sandvicensis Stein<1. ih. xcvi. 1887, p. 56, pi. i, f, 1. 

Kuhlia malo (part.) Bonleng. Cat. Fixb. i. p. 40 (1895). 

? Kuhlia xenura Jorcl. & Everm. Bull. U.S. Xat. Mus. xlvii. 
1896, p. 1015. 

Depth of body 2-| to 24 in the length, length of head 34 to 3f. 
Snout | to f diameter of eye, which is 24 to 3 in length of head; 
interorbital width 34 to 4. Maxillary extending to below anterior 
edge or anterior | of eye. 25 to 28 gill-rakers on lower part of 
anterior arch. 48 to 52 scales in lateral line, 5 or 6 from sheath at 
base of spinous dorsal to arch of lateral line, 11 to 13 thence to base 
of pelvic fin. Dorsal X 11; fifth spine longest, | to f length of 
head; last a little shorter than seventh, j to i length of head. 
Anal III 11 ; third spine as long as tenth dorsal; base of fin 
nearly as long as head or If to 14 as long as caudal peduncle. 
Pectoral § length of head. Caudal deeply forked, middle rays 
less than | as long as longest. Caudal peduncle 14 to 14 as long 
as deep. Silvery; back darker; caudal with narrow blackish 
posterior edge ; dorsal and anal sometimes similarly margined. 

Eastern Pacific. 

Six specimens, 90 to 240 mm. in total length, from the Sand¬ 
wich Islands and Tahiti. 

11. Kuhlia mutabunda. 

Kuhlia mutabunda Kendall & Kadcliffe, Mem. Mus. Comp, 
ZodI. xxxv. 1912, p. 105, pi. iii. f. 1. 

This species from Easter Island, described above (p. 369, 
PL LTD), differs from K. sandvicensis especially in the shorter 
anal fin. 


12. Kuhlia T.ENIURA. 

Buies tcmmrus Guv. & Tal. Hist. Kafc. Poiss. iii. p. 114 
(1829), 

Kuhlia iceniura Bouleng. Cat. Fish. i. p. 39 (1895) (with 
synonymy). 

Kuhlia sterneckii Steind. Sitzungsb, Akad. Wien, cvii. 1898, 
p. 461, pL 

This species is a.t once distinguished by the coloration of the 
caudal fin, with five black bands, a median longitudinal and two 
on each lobe. I am unable to regard Stemdaelmer’s K. sterneckii 
as distinct, for the relative length of the ninth and tenth dorsal 
spines varies considerably, and they are equal in 4 oi* 5 of the 
20 specimens I have examined. 

The species ranges throughout the Indo-Pacific, from Africa to 
the Bevillagigedo Islands. 
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29. The Affinities of the Antarctic Wolf ( Cams antardims). 
By EL 1. Pocock, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., Curator of 
Mammals. 

[Received and Read April 8, 1913.] 

(Text-figures 70-74.) 

Index. 

1. Published views on the affinities of C. antarcticus . 

2. Skull characters of C. antarcticus and 0. latrans . 

3. External characters of C, antarcticus and 0. latrans 

The story of Gcmis antarcticus has been told by Darwin by 
Hamilton Smith f, and more recently by Mr. Rupert Yallentin i 
from first-hand information, and by several authors indebted 
either to Darwin’s or Hamilton Smith’s account, or to the 
accounts of travellers who visited the Falklands before Darwin’s 
time. References to the literature down to 1890 may be found 
in Mivart’s ‘Monograph of-the Canid®/ published in that 
year. According to Mr. Yallentin, Cams antarcticus became 
extinct in 1876, without leaving a trace of its former existence 
in the Falkland Islands; and since all the known material of the 
species appears to be preserved in London and Paris, I have 
attempted to supply the want expressed by Allen § by figuring a 
skull of one of the specimens in the British Museum. I have 
not, however, given detailed measurements of the skull, because 
these may be found in Mivart’s monograph and in the paper by 
Huxley mentioned below. 

Some six or seven years ago, when trying to identify some 
South American dogs exhibited in the Zoological Gardens, 1 took 
the incidental opportunity of looking at the skulls of a few of 
the species of Neotropical Canid® contained in the British 
Museum, to learn, if possible, something of their affinities to 
one another and to the better known species inhabiting North 
America and the countries of the Old World. Amongst the 
species examined were Cams antarcticus , the so-called Wolf of 
the Falkland Islands, and Cams latrans } the Coyote or Prairie 
Wolf, which ranges roughly from Canada to Mexico. The 
examination was made without any intention on my part of 
adding to the literature of the subject, with which I was only 
acquainted in a very general way; and after satisfying myself 
that CL antarcticus was related to certain Neotropical forms, 
of which CL ikons (= cancrwortis) may be taken as an example, 
and that the affinities of G, latrans lie with some of the so-called 
jackals and wolves of the Old World, I was contented to let the 
matter rest. 

# In Waterhouse’s Zool. of H.M.S, e Beagle/ Mammalia, p. 7, 1839. 

t In Jardine’s Nat. Libr., Mammalia, ix. p. 252. 

X Manchester Memoirs, xlviii. p. 45, 1904, This paper is quoted by 
M.r. Lydekker, and some of the interesting and puzzling points connected with 
C. antarcticus are discussed in' 4 The Field/ Oct. 1, 1904. 

§ Rep. Princeton Unlv. Exped. Patagonia, iii. pfc. 1, p. 153, 1905, 
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But in the summer of 1912,1 received for review from, the Editor 
of 4 Nature ’ a copy of Dr. It. F. ScharfTs volume, 4 Distribution 
and Origin of Life in America/ 1911; and when I found it 
definitely stated therein that C. antar elicits is closely related to 
C. latrans , and when I saw the obvious difficulties in which 
Dr. Scharff was involved in his attempt to explain, on geo¬ 
graphical grounds, this singular affiliation, I ventured to reassure 
him by remarking, in effect, that his belief was devoid of morpho¬ 
logical foundation. 

Now, an author who compiles a volume on zoology of the size 
and scope of the 4 Distribution and Origin of Life in America ’ 
cannot be expected to verify all the statements of earlier and con¬ 
temporary writers. Nor in the present instance could Dr. Scharff 
be justly criticised for not travelling to London to examine for 
himself the preserved material of ( 7. aniarcticus , of which, I take 
it, there is no specimen in Dublin. Very naturally, therefore, 
lie trusted to the verdict of others, and promptly replied to my 
remark with a request for my reasons for making it. But since 
I could not ask the Editor of 4 Nature 7 to give me the necessary 
space for justifying the statement I had made, I pledged myself 
to do this elsewhere, and the matter that follows is an attempt 
to redeem that promise. 

The acknowledged source of Dr. ScharfTs opinion about the 
mutual affinities of C. aniarcticus and C. latrans was the following 
passage in Mr. LvdekkeFs 4 Geographical History of Mammals/ 
1896 44 Of the two indigenous mammals, the most remarkable 

is the Falkland Island Wolf ( Canis aniarcticus), which differs 
markedly from all the Oanidse of the mainland and is apparently 
closely allied to the North American Coyote ( C. latrans) 5J (p. 140). 
I therefore wrote and asked Mr. Lydekker if he would kindly 
tell me his reasons for this conclusion, and he informed me that 
he took it from Prof. Huxley’s classic paper upon the cranial and 
dental characters of the Canidse, published in the 4 Proceedings ’ of 
this Society, 1880, pp. 238-288. Upon looking up this paper 
I find the following passages referring to the two species under 
discussion and hearing upon the question at issue:— 

(1) ..... But sometimes there is a well-defined though com¬ 

paratively narrow sagittal area, from the centre of which 
a low sagittal crest rises. This is well seen in some 
Jackals, and especially in 0. aniarcticus (p. 250). 

(2) In the large size of the upper molars. C. aniarcticus 

presents the closest approximation to some specimens of 
C. latrans (p. 266). 

(3) From the range of variation of 0. cancrivorus it can hardly 

be doubted that the examination of more extensive 
materials will prove the existence of an uninterrupted 
series of gradations from 0 . minim to C. aniarcticus and 
C.jubatus (p. 266). 

(4) Seven crania of 0. latrans, when measured, exhibit a con¬ 

siderable range of variation, though probably less than 
a larger series would show. But, as they are, I must 
confess myself unable to find an important break in the 
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series of gradations of cranial and dental structure 
between Cants latrans and 6b antarcticus on the one 
3land, and C. latrans and G. occideutalis on the other, 

. I may further remark that I can discern no 

difference of the slightest importance between skulls of 
G. latrans and those of some of our domestic dogs 
(pp. 272-273), 

(5) In the genus Cards we have ..... as a lowest section the 
species of the G. cancrworus and 0. vetulus type (an¬ 
swering pretty much to the Aguarra dogs of Hamilton 
Smith), the Sacaline section (6b aureus , G. antlms, 
G. mesomelas , 0. antarcticus , C. latrans ), and the Lupine 
section (C. lupus and all its varieties) (p. 286). 

Whether these paragraphs justify Mr. Lydekker’s statement * 
that G. antarcticus differs markedly from all the Canhke of the 
mainland of South America and is apparently closely allied to 
G. latrans , and Dr. Scharff s extension of this to the effect that 
G. antarcticus is certainly closely related to G. latrans , must be 
left to individual judgment. 

Paragraph 1 merely points out one resemblance between 
G. antarcticus and some jackals. Paragraph 2 similarly points 
out one resemblance between the two species, but contains no 
suggestion of affinity between them. Paragraph 3 may be 
interpreted as suggesting affiliation between the extreme forms 
of South American Oanidse represented by G, vetulus and 
6/. j'lcbatiis, with G . antarcticus lying midway between them. 
Paragraph 4 is more precise and states that there is no im¬ 
portant structural break between 0. antarcticus and G. latrans , 
and that the latter similarly intergrades with G. oceidentalis 
and G. familiar is. Paragraph 5, on the contrary, definitely 
associates G. antarcticus and G. latrans , and at the same time 
severs the former from the group typified by 0. vetulus and the 
latter from the group typified by 0. lupus or occidentalism an 
arrangement not easy to reconcile with the views expressed by 
paragraphs 8 and 4, 

After reading Prof. Huxley’s paper rather carefully for 
enlightenment on this subject, I must confess that I cannot 
form any clear idea as to his views of the affinities of the species 
he discussed, except in a broad sense. 

If the substance of paragraphs 4 and 5 afford some justifi¬ 
cation for Mr. Lydekker’s declaration respecting the relationship 
between G. antarcticus and G. latrans , it must be admitted that 
paragraph 3 does not support the contention that 6b antarcticus 
is quite unrelated to the species of Ganidse inhabiting the South 
American mainland. However that may be, the conclusions 
forced upon me by the examination of five crania of G. ant¬ 
arcticus and twelve of G. latrans f in the British Museum and 

* In the article in ‘The Field’ (Oct. 1,1904), above referred to, Mr. Ly deliver 
evinces less assurance on these points; but he evidently could not bring himself to 
reject the authority of B u si ey *s opin ion. 

f I use this term in its old-fashioned and broad sense, disregarding the species or 
subspecies recently dismembered.from. 0. latrans by American systemntists.' 







A. Dorsal view of posterior part of skull of Chnis latrans. 

B. Dorsal view of skull of C. antarcticus . 

o.c.f occipital crest ; s.c., sagittal crest; s.a., sagittal area. 

The figures of the skull of C, latrans are from a specimen {<$) in the British 
Museum from Assiniboia (3.8.22), and those of C. antarcticus from a specimen in 
the British Museum (69.3.24.3).j ■ 
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the Museum of the College of Surgeons are:—(1) that C. ant - 
arcticus and 0. latrans are not closely allied; (2) that C. antarctieus 
is more nearly related to the 0. thous (= ctmcrworas) group of 
South American Canids® than to CL latrcms ; (3) that CL latrans 
must be affiliated with such Old World species as CL pallipes , 
0. lupaster and CL anthus , and not with C. antarctieus. The 
first and third of these conclusions are borne out by the 
external characters of the two species concerned. My reasons 
for these conclusions are as follows:— 

The sagittal arm and sagittal crest. —As Huxley and Mivart 
have shown, the skull of 0. antaretims has a well-marked lyriform 
sagittal area which, according to the evidence of available crania, 
persisted throughout life, although in one of the three specimens 
in the British Museum it is decidedly narrower than in the two 
others. In the skulls of CL latrans that I have seen there is no 
distinct lyriform sagittal area, but in adult skulls there is a 
median cariniform sagittal crest varying in height with age. 
Even in two young skulls, in both of which the sphenoidal and 
occipital sutures are open, while one still retains a milk canine 
behind the permanent canine, there is no lyriform sagittal area. 
The significance of this depends upon the fact that the young of 
many species of Canidte of corresponding age or older show a 
stronger or weaker lyriform area corresponding with the sinuosity 
of the upspreading temporal muscle on each side, although in the 
young of no species of dog in which the adult possesses a carini¬ 
form sagittal crest does the lyriform sagittal area show, I believe, 
the development and definition it exhibits in the adult of 
<7. antaretims. However that may be, if CL antarctieus and 
CL latrans were closely related, we should at least expect to see 
a well-defined lyriform sagittal area in the skulls of subadult 
individuals of CL latrans killed before the temporal muscles had 
reached the summit of the cranium. But, as has been said, this 
area is remarkable for its indistinctness in immature skulls of 
that species. 

The occipital crest. —In CL antaretims the occipital crest, when 
viewed from above, is transversely truncated and not angular; 
when viewed from the side it only overhangs the vertical portion 
of the supraoceipital to a small extent; and when viewed from 
behind it forms a truncated angle. In CL latrans this crest is 
angularly produced backwards in tbe middle line, overhangs the 
occipital area to a much greater extent, and is more acutely 
angled from behind. It varies in shape and development in this 
species, but never, so far as I have seen, resembles that of 
CL antarctieus (text-figs. 70 & 71). 

The malar bone. —In Cams antarctieus the anterior portion of 
the malar bone is marked by a strong masseteric ridge traversing 
approximately the middle of its outer surface; the inferior edge 
of the bone close to the maxilla is expanded convexly to afford 
additional support to the masseter muscle; its upper edge close to 
the maxilla is somewhat out-turned, forming a very appreciable 
hollow/ on the subjacent portion of tbe maxilla above the first 
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molar tooth. In C. latrans the masseteric crest of the malar is 
low dowm on its external surface, the inferior edge of the bone is 
scarcely at all expanded, so that the area for the attachment of 


Text-fig. 71. 

„s. a. 



A. Occipital region of skull of Cam's ant arc ficus* 

B. Occipital region of skull of C. latrans. 


s.a., sagittal area; s.c., sagittal crest. 

the masseter is much narrower than in €. antarcticus , and the 
upper edge of the malar is not noticeably out-turned, so that the 
hollow on the maxilla beneath it is less pronounced (text-figs. 72 
& 73, pp. 388-9), 

Upper carnasskd tooth .—In C. antarctic its the antero-externai 
Proc. Zook Boa—1913, Xo, XXY1X 27 
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cusp has the front border more rounded and the very fine crest 
that runs down it is defined on the inner side by a very indistinct 
groove. The antero-internal cusp is wider and rises further back 
and has no distinct little crest running inwards towards the 



antero-external cusp. In C. latrans the crest traversing the 
anterior edge of the antero-external cusp is more pronounced 
and is defined by a distinct groove, the two combining to make 
the edge of this cusp more cutting than in G . antarcticm » The 
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anfcero-infcernal cusp is narrower and set. distinctly more forwards 
than in C. aniarctious , and there is a delicate crest running along 
its surface towards the base of the antero-external cusp (text- 
fig. 74, A, B, p. 390). 

Lower carnassial tooth .—The main cusp is higher and more 
pointed in C. antarciicus than in C. latrcms, and the little cusp at 
its base on the inner side is much lower, so that it stands on a 
little higher level than the internal cusp of the talon. In C. latrans 



this cusp is comparatively high up the main cusp of the tooth and 
is considerably above the inner cusp of the talon (text-fig. 74, 
C, D, p. 390), 

There are other minor differences both in the skull and teeth. 
The palatine bones, for instance, extend farther forwards with 
relation to the upper carnassials, and the margin of the posterior 
nares is also farther forwards with relation to the posterior 
molars in C. latrcms than in 6V antarcticus : the incisor teeth are 

27 * ' 
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smaller arid, the crowns of the cheek-teeth are higher with relation, 
to their breadth in C. antarcticus than in C. lair am. But apart 
from these, the principal differences mentioned above are quite 
sufficient to disprove the claim that the two species are closely 
related,, According to modern standards of classification they are 
subgenerically, if not generieally, distinct. 

But the characters above described tell us more than that. 
Taking C. latrans first, it is obvious that in the cariniform sagittal 
crest, the angularly produced occipital crest, the position of the 
masseteric ridge on the malar bone, and in the points alluded to 
in connection with the upper and lower carnassials, the species 
falls into line with the large wolves like C . occidentalis and lupus, 


Text-fig. 74. 



A. Vertical view of upper cnrunssial of Can is latrans. 

B. Vertical view of upper carmissial of C. antarcticus. 

C. Internal view of tower earn assail of (7, latrans, 

I). Internal view of lower caruassinl of C. antarcticus, 

and with C, pallipes and C. lupaster , which, according to fancy, 
may be called large jackals or small wolves. These resemblances 
explain Mi varies dismissal of the cranial and dental characters of 
0 . latrans with the remark, “ The skull possesses no distinctive 
characters, nor have we been able to detect any in the shape of 
the teeth.” 

On the other hand, the skull of C. antarcticus , with its lyriform 
sagittal area, and truncated occipital crest, agrees in the main with 
the skulls of certain species or subspecies of South-American dogs 
in the British Museum labelled C. thaus (— cancrworus), ruclis, 
sclateri (= microtis), parvidens, urostictus, gracilis , and fuhipes. 
And in the skull of a dog, perhaps referable to C, gracilis, which 
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came from Mar del Plata and died in the Gardens, the above- 
described crests on the upper camassial are not better developed 
than in C. antarcticus. and the masseteric ridge on the malar bone 
shows a decided approximation to the condition seen in that 
species. This latter character is still better marked in the skull 
of another South-American dog, the exact locality of which is 
unknown, but which was a different species * from the Mar del 
Plata example, and the crests on the camassial exhibit the same 
feebleness of development. But it may be noted that in both 
these skulls the positions of the cusps on the upper and lower 
carnassials are more latrcms-li ke than antarcticus- 1 ike, so that in 
this respect at least they serve to bridge over the difference 
between those two species; a fact in keeping with the idea that 
C. antarcticus is a specialised form of the group of South- 
American dogs above alluded to, but specialised in a direction 
away from that taken by G. latrans and its allies. 

The external characters of 0. antarcticus and C. latrans also 
afford no justification for the claim of close relationship between 
them. In the first place the ears of G. antarcticus are very small, 
smaller indeed comparatively, I believe, than in any wild species 
of the dog family, with the exception perhaps of G. sclateri , 
C, (. Nyct&r elites ) procyonoides , and Vulpes (A lopex) lagopus . In 
G. latrans , on the contrary, they are as large as in most, at all 
events, of the species of Cams . An idea of their length in the 
two species may be gathered from the measurement of a specimen 
of each of approximately the same size given by Mivart, the ear 
of G. antarcticus being 6*5 cm. (= about 2| inches) and that of 
G. latrans 14 cm. ( — about 54 inches), or more than twice as long. 
It may be added that the measurement of 2 inches 9 lines assigned 
by Waterhouse to the ear of G. antarcticus confirms Mivart’s 
statement. 

As regards colour C. latrans varies from grey to greyish fawn, 
mixed with black above, and shows the characteristic clouded or 
patchy coloration caused by the running together of the bands of 
the individual long coarse hairs of the back and sides seen in so 
many of the so-called wolves and jackals. One of these long 
coarse hairs, pulled at random from a skin, measured about 
3 inches long, the black tip being | inch (12 mm.) and the 
whitish area below it 1 inch (25 mm.). The whole of the ventral 
surface from the chin to the root of the tail is usually white or 
whitish, and always apparently markedly paler than the back and 
sides, though sometimes the continuity of the light tint is inter¬ 
rupted on the throat by an infusion of fawn. There is no dark 
patch above the hock on the hind leg, and the tail matches the 
back approximately in colour throughout, the tip and the gland- 
spot being blacker than the rest. 

In 0. antarcticus the coat is thick and soft, and comparatively 
short, with none of the long coarse hair seen in <7. latrans * One 

* The South American dogs of this group are in such a systematic muddle that 
it is very difficult to identify specimens without;a. complete revision of the whole 
series. ■ 
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of the longish hairs pulled at random from the bark -measured 
only 1| inches (37 mm.) in length, the dark apical tip being 
| Inch ~(6 mm.) and the pale band below it inch (3 mm.) in 
length. The prevailing colour of the body is brown, relieved by 
the fine speckling due to the narrow pale hand on the individual 
hairs just described. The lower side is white only on the 
posterior portion of the belly and on the upper end of the throat, 
the chin and lower jaw being white stained with a fuscous tint. 
Apart from the areas described the ventral surface is brownish. 
There is, moreover, as Mivart said, a fuscous patch above the 
hock of the hind leg and the tail is particoloured, its basal 
portion being like the back, its tip white, and the intermediate 
area blackish, the colour of this area, gradually blending proximally 
with the brownish basal portion, but being quite black distally 
and sharply defined from the white terminal area. 

Perhaps it may rightly be claimed that these differences in 
the length of the ears and in colour do not count for much in 
themselves. That may be so. Nevertheless, if C. ant ar dims and 
(f. Icitrans were only known from their skins, it is quite certain 
that the latter would be placed in the same category with such 
species as C. pcdlipes and C. Inpaster , and that C. antareticus 
would be excluded therefrom. The latter would he difficult to 
classify; but there is one significant colour-feature connected 
with the species. This is the presence of the dark patch above 
the hocks ; and the interest of this lies in the circumstance that 
it is a very common feature in various species of the smaller 
South-American dogs and occurs in some of the species of Vidpes, 
like V. ■ chant a 

There is one other little point that may he referred to. 
Darwin says he was informed that the cries of 0. antareticus 
resembled those of the South-American species 0 • azarce. I have 
never heard C. azarce bark or howl, but the keeper in the Gardens 
informs me that examples of wild dogs from Mar del Plata and 
Cordova, which a,re closely allied to and perhaps only racially 
distinct from C. azarce. , bark after the manner of foxes. On the 
whole, however, they are silent dogs in captivity, and, like the 
foxes, never succumb to the temptation of joining in the howling 
concerts in which the dingos, jackals, prairie wolves, and large 
wolves in the Gardens indulge, and which they seem unable to 
resist contributing to. Personally I believe that voice in mammals 
is often a good guide to affinity; and, in the present case, the 
voices of C, antareticus and C. latrans bear out my opinion, of 
the relationship of these species to others, shown by structural 
characters. 

Finally, if the conclusions above put forward are correct, 
Huxley's classification, expressed in par. 5 (p, 384), must be 
emended by transferring C. antareticus to the lowest section of 

* The. presence of, this patch in some of the primitive Canid® is well worth more 
attention than it has received. I do not know what it may mean, any more than I 
know what the pale area behind the shoulder, observable m many Canid®, both wild 
and domesticated, may mean* ■ 
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clogs, containing 0. thous (= cancrivorus) and vetidus , and by 
uniting Ills Sacaline and 'Lupine sections. Possibly these sections 
contain groups worthy of subgeneric, if not of generic, recog¬ 
nition : C. antarcticus and C. thous , for example, may be sub- 
generically or genetically separated by the structure of the 
mandible; but I do not see how C. Icitrcms is to be distinguished 
other than specifically from such forms as C* paUipes , cmthus , or 
even lupus* 

30. On the Patella in the Phalacrocoracidse, 

By Dr. H. W. Shufeldt, C.M.Z.S. 

[Received April 14, 1913 : Read May 20,1913.] 

(Plate LXI *) 

While recently employed in preparing a detailed account of the 
skeleton of Harris’s Sightless Cormorant ( JS T cmnopterum harrisi ), 
in which the osteology of that species is compared with that of 
a number of others of the family, I became interested in the 
morphology of the patella? of those birds. 

Many years ago I published a number of papers f on the skeleton 
in the Cormorant, in some of which the patella, of the Phala- 
croeorackke was referred to and figures given of it. But my 
material, at the time to which I refer, was very limited—in fact 
I think there were but the skeletons of one or two species of 
those birds at hand, and this included the skeletons of two or 
three young ones. 

In the higher groups of birds the patella, when present, is 
usually small, and offers but little of value to the avian taxonomist. 
This, however, is not the case when we come to examine into the 
osteology of some of the groups occupying lower positions in the 
system, and especially is this true of many of the Pygopodine 
forms and their allies near and remote. 

Owen paid but scant attention to this bone of the skeleton in 
Aves, devoting less than half a paragraph to it, thus :— a The 
chief of the sesamoid hones in the hind limb is the patella: it is 
of unusual size in the Penguin, is ossified from two centres, and 
articulates with the procnemial process of the tibia : it coexists 
with the long rotular process in the Loon, fig. 34, Z; it is large', 
and of an angular form in the Musk-duck {Bizvura): in the 
Merganser the patella is largest and deeply notched; in the Coot 
it is elongate. In most aerial birds a patella is wanting” J. There 
is no reference made here either to a Grebe or a Cormorant, and 

* Fov explanation of the Plate see p. 402. __ . 

f Shufeldt, R. W. “Osteology of the Cormorant,” Science, Dec. 7,1883, p. 739; 
Feb. 8,1884, vol, in. No. 53, p. 143; ibid. Apr. 18, 1884, No. 63, pp. 474, 475. 

“ Concerning some of the forms assumed by the Patella in Birds,” Free. U.S. Nat. 
Mus» 1884, vii.'pp. 324-331. Numerous text-figures. 

“ Osteology of the Steganopodes,” Mem. Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., Apr* 
1903, vol. i. No. 3, Art. 3, pp. 15-70. Plates and many text-figures. 

X Owen, Richard. Comp. A wit. and Phys. of Vertebrates, vol. ii. p. 83, London 
1866, 
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Professor Owen evidently considered the sirin' 1, sealed ike bone 
found in the tendon of the extensor femoris, .at its insertion y 
to be the patella in that bird. When I first examined this 
question, this was likewise my opinion, and in a paper on the 
pat el he in birds, published in 1884 in the 4 Proceedings of the 
'United States National Museum/ I so figured it (tig. 4, p. 328) 
for Cofo/mbus sept'entrioncdis ( Gavia sldlata). This opinion was to 
some extent qualified later on, when I stated, with respect to the, 
Loons ( u Urinatoridse ”) that they possess 44 only a very small, 
flake-like sesamoid, which occurs in the tendon of the extensor 
femoris muscle at its insertion, and probably the true patella, Iras 
eoossified in the adult with the elongated cnemial process of the 
tibio-tarsus ” *. Possibly some avian osteologist has published on 
this subject, but if so, I lmve not seen the work; and never 
having been so fortunate myself as to have come into possession 
of the skeleton of any Loon, secured at the right time to demon¬ 
strate the exact composition of the tibio-tarsus in that bird, I am 
still in doubt on the question. However, it is quite possible— 
indeed quite likely—that the true patella in Loons [Gavia) is, in 
the adult, completely eoossified with the great elongate cnemial 
process of their tibio-tarsi. The moulding of the patella on the 
back of this process in Grebes, especially in very old birds, is 
wonderfully close,—so close in some ligamentous preparations as 
to deceive the eye upon casual examination. 

To settle this interesting point-—if it has not as yet been 
settled—will require the examinations of the skeletons of Loons 
including those of individuals of the genus of all ages. 

At present I am inclined to think that the patella in Gavia , 
in the adult, has been indistinguishably.fused''with the cnemial 
process of the tibio-tarsus, for the reason that it is on the road to 
such a fate in the Grebes (Colymbidse), and that in all such birds 
as Ilesperornis —an ancient ancestor of the Loons—the Penguins, 
the Cormorants, and some others, the patella, is very large. 

Then, finding it large in a, Grebe, one would naturally look for 
the same in much forms as Loons, especially when one considers 
the relationship of these two families. 

The statements now being made are, in away, prefatory, leading 
up to what I have to say on the patella of the Cormorants. It 
must be borne in mind in this connection that the patella in 
Penguins is very large, and grooved obliquely across the anterior 
face for the tendon of the ambiens muscle t. 

* “Concerning the Taxonomy of the North American Pygopodes based upon their 
Osteology,” Jour, An at. & Phys. London, Jan. 1892, pp. 199-203, The lines quoted 
are from page 202. In this paper I also give two figures of the skeleton of the thigh 
and leg of a Grebe, in which the patella is included. One of these figures was repro¬ 
duced by Cones in his fifth edition of the e Key/ without acknowledgment (voi. ii, 
p, 1052, fig. 712). . 

f Cones, E. “ Material for a Monograph of the Spbemscidte,” Proc. Acad, Nat, 
Sci. Phila. xxiv. 1872. 

Watson, Morrison. “Anatomy of the Sphenisciche” (Rep,. Scient. Results of 
Vovage of H.M.S. * Challenger,’ Zoology, vol. vii. pi. vii. figs. 9 & 10,1,883). 

Shufel dt, R. W. * Proe. U.S, Nat. Mus. 1884, p, 326, fig. 1. Reproduces from Watson 
figures of patellae" of Aptmiodytes pmnantii and Eudgptes eftrgmme. Comments 
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Personally I have not examined the patella in Ilesperorrtis with 
the view of substantiating Marsh's statement that it is “ perforated 
by a large foramen for the tendon of the ambiens muscle, agreeing 
in this respect with the patella of the Gannet (Sida bassana 
Brigs.),” His several figures of the patella of Jlesperornis regalis 
do not show this “large foramen” (*Odontornithes/ p. 23, 
plates xv. and xx. figs. 1-3), while I have yet to see the patella 
of Sul a bassana presenting any such perforation for the ambiens 
muscle as Marsh describes. 

However this may he, the fact remains that very radical dif¬ 
ferences exist with respect to the fate and disposition of the 
patella and cnemial process of the tihio-tarsus in Grebes, Loons, 
Jlesperornis , Penguins, Gannets, Cormorants, and many “other 
different species of water birds. Great differences also exist in 
the morphology of this sesamoid and the aforesaid apophysis. 

This brings us to a point where the patella of the Phalaero- 
coracidse may be discussed. For this purpose I have before me 
the skeletons of several species of Cormorants, all belonging to 
the Collection of the U.S. National Museum, to which institution 
I am indebted for the loan of them. It will not be necessary to 
name these species here or to give their museum numbers, as this 
information is fully set forth in the explanation of Plate LXL, 
which appears at the end of this article. As to the 19 figures on 
the plate, they are reproduced, natural size, from my o wn grouping 
and photograph,—the latter having been made direct from the 
specimens. 

Among avian osteologists the general opinion has prevailed that 
the patella in Cormorants is a big trihedral one, in someway 
“ perforated ” for the ambiens muscle. 

Garrod found the ambiens muscle present in the family Phala- 
crocoracidse; and, in noting that Meckel had not done so, lie states 
that “it is peculiar in that [in the Cormorant] it runs through 
the substance of the large triangular patella, in a bony canal 

In another paper this gifted omithotomist is still more positive, 
and in speaking of the “ Steganopods,” he says : “ The ambiens is 
of fair size; it deeply grooves the large ossified patella ; and some 
of the fibrous ligament overlapping this groove shows traces of 
ossification; so that in aged birds the groove maybe converted 
into a foramen, as is always the case in Phalacrocorax , where the 

— 

made thereon. There is a curious slip in this paper with respect to the description of 
the patella of the Gannet {Sula bassana). On page 362 I state that “ Professor Marsh 
tells us that the patella of Sula is perforated by a large foramen for the passage of 
the tendon of the ambiens muscle.” On pages 329 and 330 1 quote the entire para¬ 
graph from Marsh’s ‘ Odontornithes * (p. 93) where he gives this description of the 
patella of Sula and states on page 327 that “I fail to find any such foramen in the 
patella of the specimen of Sula before me, although it has a shallow, oblique groove 
across its anterior face that seems to correspond with the one described when speaking 
of the patella of the Penguin.” This statement is supported by a correct figure of 
the patella in Sula bassana (No. 16643, Coll. U.S. Nat. Mus,), and I must believe 
that the description left us by Prof. Marsh is another of those curious slips of his in 
the osteology of modern birds. 

♦Garrod, A. H, “ On Certain Muscles of the Thigh of Birds, and on their value 
in Classification,” Pi. 1. P. Z, j$. 1873, pp. 636, 637 (footnote). 
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thus formed foramen is far from superficifil” This is a very 
interesting statement, and will be commented upon further on in 
this paper. 

Forbes, in describing the anatomy of Bizmra , makes the state¬ 
ment that “The ambiens muscle is large, and peculiar in that its 
tendon perforates the large-sized triangular patella-, just as it does 
in Phalacroeorax and the extinct Ilesperornis )7 1. 

When referring to this sesamoid in the Cormorants, Cones says, 
in the fifth edition of his 1 Key 7 (p. 961), that u There is a bulky, 
free patella, coexistent with a short cnemial apophysis or rot.ular 
process of tibia, but perfectly distinct therefrom, as in Grebes.” 
This somewhat ambiguous description is made clearer by an illus¬ 
tration of the patella, in “ Phalacroeorax bicristatusf which he 
borrowed from a previous paper of mine. Nothing is said with 
regard to the ambiens or the “ perforation ” in the patella, so this 
note is quite useless for present purposes. 

From my own various accounts of the patellae in Cormorants 
I select the following as best suited to throw light upon the 
facts I propose to here set forth. 

In my above-cited article on the patellae in birds (.Proc. U.S. 
Nat. Mus. 1884, p. 330, fig. 7) I remark : “ In No. 41 of ; Science, * 
I presented a lateral view of the leg-bones of a Cormorant (Phala¬ 
croeorax) > showing the form of the patella in these birds. The 
same specimen is given here, only an anterior view is chosen 
instead of the lateral one, 

“ This form is a particularly interesting one, and I am not 
aware of any bird at present that can show a similar condition of 
the parts in question. 

u On the face of it, it almost looks as if a patella had developed 
of a size equal to the rotular process, and subsequently the two 
became thoroughly united, and formed one large patella, articu¬ 
lating as shown in the drawings I have made of it. I do not say 
that this is actually the case, nor were the young of this spe¬ 
cimen, which also belong to the collections at the Smithsonian. 
Institution, of a proper age to determine exactly the maimer in 
which this great bulky patella was developed.” 

Apart from the suspicion expressed in this last paragraph, 
which will be put into more exact terms further on, there are but 
two opinions extant, at present, in regard to the development of 
the patella in the Phalacrocoracidse. They are the opinions of 
Garrod and of Forbes, and have been set forth in their own words 
above. 

There is but one construction that can he placed upon Forbes's 
view of a Cormorants patella, and that view cannot be success¬ 
fully defended. It will be noted above that, in his calling 

# Garrod, A. IT. “Notes on the Anatomy of Plot ns anJimaa” P. Z. S. 1870, 
p. 340, pi. xxviii. figs. 5, 6, The figures give the patella, indicating the position of 
the foramen. 

f Forbes, Win. Alex. “ Note on some points in the Anatomy of an Australian 
buck (.Bisiura lobata P. Z. S. 1882, p. 457. 

I regret to say that I have never had the opportunity of examining the patella in 
this duck, and I doubt if we have a skeleton of it in the United States. 
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attention to the fact that the tendon of the ambiens muscle 
passes through the patella in Cormorants, he uses the word 
“ perforates 57 (emphasizing it by the use of italics). Surety he 
could not have meant that the tendon really did “ perforate ” or 
bore its way through the patella as the Cormorant grew and 
developed ? And, after finding its way through the bone (or 
cartilage) that it duty made attachment at its point of insertion? 
No such thing has ever occurred in anatomical development, and 
Forbes was altogether too good an anatomist to have set up any 
such ridiculous explanation. This being true, and disregarding 
entirely any such theory or such another possible suggestion as 
that, in subadult life, the patella of a Cormorant, forming first 
in elementary cartilage, does, when in that condition, surround 
the tendon of the ambiens muscle, and afterwards, when the 
patella has completely ossified in old birds, the aforesaid tendon 
runs through a foramen, which passes through the middle of 
it. Barring this, too, as I say, as being a totally untenable sug¬ 
gestion, we are left with but two other possible ways by means of 
which the ambiens comes to pass through the foramina! canal in 
the patella of Cormorants. 

In discussing these, we are at once confronted with Garrod’s 
opinion in regard to it—an opinion which had never, apparently, 
occurred to Forbes. Garrod took the view that, inasmuch as 
in anhinga ( Plotus ) the anterior face of the patella is somewhat 
deeply grooved, and as ligament stretches across that groove to 
coniine the tendon of the ambiens muscle which passes through 
it, and as this same ligament sometimes “ shows traces of ossi¬ 
fication,”—hence in Cormorants this also takes place, and the 
fibrous ligament in them becomes, in old individuals, thoroughly 
ossified, and we thus find the tendon of the ambiens passing 
through the hone. 

Such an opinion will not hold for an instant in the face of the 
necessary material to examine into it. 

Now in some Cormorants the patella is very large and thick, 
and the aforesaid foramina! passage, passing through it from side 
to side, is found but slightly in advance of the middle and above 
the centre of the bone 5 so that, had it been a “ groove ” in the 
young bird spanned by fibrous ligament, and this ligament sub¬ 
sequently ossified in the adult, that groove must ha ve been a very 
deep one, and the patella in old birds would, through its form 
alone, after ossification was complete, exhibit the manner as to 
how it had come about. Moreover, in connection with this it is 
very clear that, were the foramen in the patella in Cormorants 
formed by a groove in front of it being covered over by fibrous 
ligament in the subadult bird, which ligament later in life ossified, 
that ossification would be smooth on its anterior face, which is by 
no means the case, as one may see by a study of the figures in the 
plate accompanying this paper. For instance, a fibrous ligament, 
stretching across a deep, narrow groove as a retaining band for 
the tendon of a muscle, would not, in ossifying, take on any other 
shape beyond that possessed by the fiat ligamentous band; for 
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instance, as I say, such as has occurred in the patella shown in 
PL LXL fig. 11 and others. It must stand to reason, then, that 
(Jarred entertained an untenable opinion in this matter. 

Coining to the second way in which this foramen could have 
been formed, it is clear that, in young and subadult individuals, 
the tendon of the ambiens muscle could he confined by an 
additional piece of bone or cartilage being placed in front of it, 
and this added part subsequently ossify and not only form, in 
the adult, a foramina! passage for the aforesaid muscle or its 
tendon, but largely add to the bulk of the patella. It might, too, 
—from the thoroughness of the classification—cause the atrophy 
of the muscle and its tendon, at that part of the course of the 
latter across the front of the true patella; and such a result would 
be brought about by the entire sealing up of the foramina! 
passage, which not only actually takes place in the pat el he of 
some Cormorants, but again proves (Jarrod to have been wrong 
when he stated that such a foramen or foramina] passage was 
always present in the patella of Cormorants. Bee PL LXL 
fig. 3 —Fhcdacrocomx pmicilkUtm —where it has been sealed up 
entirely, leaving not so much as a trace or a suspicion of its ever 
having been present there. 

In my opinion, the foraminal passage for the ambiens muscle, 
passing transversely through the patella in the Phalacrocoraekhe, 
when present, is formed as set forth below, which formation can 
he demonstrated by the material figured in the plate accompanying 
this paper. When the foraminal passage is entirely absent it 
has been absorbed, atrophy of the ambiens probably having 
ensued. 

It would appear that in young Cormorants the ambiens passes 
in a groove, of the required depth only, obliquely across the 
anterior face of the patella, which latter is very closely adpressed 
against the posterior surface of the long cnemial process of the 
tibio-tarsus,—a condition that persists throughout life in Grebes 
(Colymbidas), Codssification between the patella and the upper 
two-thirds of the cnemial process of the tibio-tarsus, in the case 
of the growing Cormorant, next sets in, which, owing to the 
morphology of the parts involved, would, in time, depreciate 
the action of the knee-joint. This is clear when we come to 
consider the origins and insertions of the various muscles about 
the knee-joint anteriorly, posteriorly, and laterally*. These, 
during their continued action in locomotion—especially during 
the act of swimming—tend to overcome the aforesaid danger, 
militating against the complete freedom of action of the knee- 
joint. Codssification steadily proceeds ; the individual grows ; a 
constant tugging is exerted during locomotion at the tibio-tarsal 
cnemial apophysis. This eventually results in its becoming 
dissociated from the bone to which it belongs along a transverse 
line, at a short distance above the level summit of the tibio- 
iarsal shaft, thus leaving the lower third of the cnemial 

# Slrafcldt, R. W. f The Myology of.the Raven/ p. 187, tigs. 51-53, London 
1890. 
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"process where it occurs in all birds when such an apophysis is 
present *. 

In the Phalacrocorackhe, then, the patella is a compound hone, 
consisting of the true patella posteriorly, and the upper two- 
thirds, more or less, of the cnemial process of the tibio-tarsus 
anteriorly, which latter has become dissociated and thoroughly 
coossified with the former. By this union, a foraminal passage 
is formed for the ambiens muscle, and this, in some species, may 
gradually, but entirely, disappear, whereupon, in time, the muscle 
meets its usual fate. 

For very obvious reasons, the patella is very large in Harris's 
flightless Cormorant ( Nannopte/nim harrisi) ; indeed, in so far as 
X have been enabled to discover, it is larger in this species than in 
any other existing form of the entire family (PL LXI. figs. 1 & 2). 
It has an average height of 25 millimetres, the longest diameter 
of its base being 19 or 20 millimetres, and is nearly a square in 
outline. Posteriorly, it is fiat and triangular, the acute angle 
being above. Above its middle, and nearer its posterior surface 
than its anterior margin, it is pierced, transversely, by the foramen 
for the ambiens, which is of considerable size. Externally, its 
exit is almost, flush with the surface of the bone, while on the 
inner aspect it is situated at the base of an extensive concavity. 
Anteriorly, this compound bone exhibits a uniform longitudinal 
excavation which, when the patella is articulated as in life, is the 
continuation with the similar excavation between the pro- and 
ectocnemial processes of the tibio-tarsus. On the anterior face 
of this patella, at the lower-internal angle, there is a transverse, 
triangular facet which is intended for articulation with the 
superior border of the cnemial crest of the tibio-tarsus. In fig. 2 
we have the mesial or inner aspect of the left patella of 
A r . harrisi , from the same skeleton (No. 19719), where the 
perforating foramen for the ambiens is seen at the base of the 
aforesaid extensive concavity. A study of these two patellae 
reveals the nature of the composition of the bone as a whole, as 
described above. 

Phalacrocorax penicillatus possesses only a medium - sized 
patella, which is elongate and wedge-shaped. It has the general 
form of the patella in JTannopierum : but the transverse fora¬ 
minal passage for the ambiens has been entirely absorbed,—not 
a vestige of it remaining in an individual of the age to which 
this patella belonged. The union of the two parts composing the 
bone is very complete, and all traces of their origin have been 
entirely obliterated,—that is, beyond the anterior rotular channel, 
and the here extensive facet below it for articulation with the 
cnemial process of the tibio-tarsus. 

This is a most excellent example of the patella in a Cormorant 

# This is the part referred to by Cones in bis "Key 7 (5th ed. yol.'ii. p. 981), 
where he describes the patella in the Phalacrocoraeithe in the following words: 
“There is a bulky free patella, coexistent with a short cnemial apophysis or rotular 
process of tibia, but perfectly distinct therefrom, as in Grebes,” . It is very evident 
from this definition that Cones had never given the patella of a Cormorant any very 
close study. 
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showing the conditions described as they occur in a' very old 
bird (figs. 3 & 4), and they are equally well shown in the patella 
of P. pimclatus (figs. 5 6), where the foraminal passage lias 

likewise entirely disappeared. The rotular channel in front is 
very narrow and pointed above, as in a Grebe or Loon, and there 
is a rounded notch on the superior border of the cnemial process 
of the tibio-tarsus, which marks the limitation, externally, of the 
facet for articulation with the patella on that border (fig. 6, 
where this “ notch ” is plainly seen). This patella gives barely 
any hint as to the two parts of which it is composed. 

This is to a less degree true of the patella of Phalacrocorax 
magellanicus (figs. 7 & 8); for here again we find the foraminal 
passage in its very last stages of ultimate absorption, while the 
continuation of the rotular channel on the anterior face of the 
patella, and the evidence of this part of the patella once having 
belonged to the tibio-tarsus, is very complete (fig. 7, which 
should be compared with fig. 6, the former in no way recalling 
the form of these bones in the Grebe). 

Phalacrocorax urile (Nos. 19655 & 18982) has, in old individuals, 
a rather bulky patella (figs. 9, 10, k 11), in which, in the 
specimens selected, the foraminal passage is reduced to capillary 
proportions, and the sutural traces of the elements composing 
it have become nearly obliterated. Fig. 10, which is from the 
right limb of P. urile , No. 18982 of the Collection of the U.S. 
National Museum, shows the minute entrance to the foraminal 
passage; while in fig. 11, it being the left limb from the same 
skeleton, the opposite opening is in view,—posterior to two 
other foramina which occur here. Fig. 11 is given on the plate, 
to the exclusion of the patella of Phalacrocorax carho , for the 
reason that in no Cormorant, other than P. urile , do we find, 
on this anterior view, a better example of the intercnemial 
channel on both the big sesamoid and the tibio-tarsus, and the 
line between them where they eventually parted company. 

Phalacrocorax carho (No. 18850, Coll. U.S. Nat. Mus., not 
figured) has a patella that is an interesting one in several 
particulars. On its inner aspect the surface is flat and smooth, 
"the minute opening of the almost entirely absorbed foraminal 
canal being situated far posteriorly upon it. In size and general 
form the patella of this Cormorant is much like the one shown 
in figs. 18 k 19 of P. pdagicm ; while it likewise possesses 
characters peculiarly its own. It has the usual trihedral form, 
and makes rather more than the average articulation with 
the tibio-tarsus in extent, especially on the proximal margin of 
the procnemial process. Its posterior face is triangular and fiat, 
while the external one is pierced near its middle by the outer 
opening of the foraminal passage. Anteriorly, the usual inter- 
cnemial channel is present, it being continuous with the same on 
the tibio-tarsus. On the patella it is unusually narrow, and 
faces very much to the outer side. 

Phalacrocorax carho (No. 18851) has the patella almost 
exactly like that in P. urile (figs. 10 k 11.) The former, 
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however, in this particular individual, has completely lost the 
foraminal passage, while otherwise the morphology is quite the 
same. 

One of the most interesting forms of the patella among 
Cormorants is found in Phalacrocorax vigua (figs. 12 & 13); for 
it is not only very small and chunky, hut the facet on its 
infero-anterior aspect for the tibio-tarsus is relatively, as well as 
actually, large. On the inner aspect, the big foraminal opening 
is situated at the base of a fossa, as in jVannopteruni harrisi , 
while on the external side it is small again, and has, leading 
down from it to the lower border of the bone, a deep groove, 
which not only indicates the suture between the two elements 
composing this bone, but apparently the continuation of the 
groove for the ambiens as well. 

Passing to Phalacrocorax auritus (No. 19262), the patella of 
which species is shown upon two views in figs. 14 & 15, we find 
that that sesamoid is rather small for a Cormorant of its size. 
In it, the foraminal passage has gone entirely, while the bone, 
upon the other hand, shows better than any other Cormorant’s 
patella I have examined, the two parts of which it is composed. 
These are very plainly to be seen in the figures,—indeed, equally 
as well as in the specimens themselves. 

There is a large patella in Phalacrocorax albiveniris (No. 18437, 
figs. 16 & 17), where again we find, in the adult bird, the 
foraminal passage almost obliterated, having been reduced to a 
capillary calibre throughout. Sutural traces between the hone 
are faint, while anteriorly the rotular excavation is broad and 
deep, being but slightly wider at the top than it is at the distal 
border. 

A most instructive patella is found in Phalacrocorax pdagicus 
(No. 19032, figs. 18 & 19). Once more we find the foraminal 
passage reduced to a very small calibre, though the entrances on 
the inner and outer surfaces of the bone are still in evidence, 
though very small. What is to be specially noted among other 
things is, however, the position of the foraminal aperture on 
the inner aspect (fig. 18); this is but 4 millimetres from the 
posterior margin of the patella, while it is 9 millimetres from 
the anterior margin, which is sufficient to render the theory of 
the “anterior” groove being filled in by an ossified fibrous liga¬ 
ment—ridiculous. 

In its amalgamation and coossification of its parts, this patella 
became to a large degree twisted,—a twisting that cannot well 
be appreciated in the figures. Still,'the bone fits most accurately 
on the superior border of the cnemial process of the tibio-tarsus,— 
its lower border, antero-posteriorly, being no thicker than is that 
of the leg-bone, while everything in its morphology plainly 
indicates its origin. On the front of the patella, the rotular 
channel is somewhat shallower than usual, and is as broad above 
as it is below, where it, in all particulars, directly continues the 
corresponding channel separating the pro- and ectocnemial 
apophyses of the tibio-tarsus. 
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The obliquity of the foraminal passage for the ambiens is 
easily made out, its higher aperture being on the inner aspect of 
the bone, and situated, as I have pointed out above, far back 
from the antero-in.tern.al border of the bone. To host appreciate 
the fact that this sesamoid in P. pelaglcm is formed as I have 
demonstrated it to be in Cormorants of all species, it should be 
viewed from above rather than from either side or in front. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE LX I. 

[All the figures are reproductions of photographs made by the author direct from 
the specimens. Each bone is of natural size, and from an adult individual. They 
are from skeletons in the Collections of the U.S. National Museum, the Museum 
numbers of which are given under the figures.] 

Fig. 1. Right patella of Nannopterum harrlsi ; antero-lateral aspect. (No. 
19719.) 

2. Left patella of N. harris}; mesial or inner aspect. (No. 19719.) 

3. Right, patella of Fhalacrocorax penicillatus , antero-lateral aspect, or the 

same view in which fig. 1 is shown. (No. 18535.) Note that the 
foraminal passage for the ambiens has been entirely absorbed. 

4. Left patella of P. penicillatus ; inner aspect. (No. 18535.) 

5. Left patella of Fhalacrocorax punctatns ; inner aspect. (No. 18282.) 

6. Left tibia-tarsus of P. punctatus ; anterior view, with the patella articulated 

In situ. (No. 18282.) 

7. Right tibio-tarsus, anterior view, of Fhalacrocorax mag ell aniens, with 

patella articulated in situ. (No. 18438.) 

8. Left patella of P. magellanicus ; inner surface. (No. 18438.) Note that 

the exit of the foraminal passage points to the fact that it is in the 
very last stages of its ultimate disappearance. This is an interesting 
link in the chain of evidence on the real composition of this hone in the 
Phalacroeoraeuhe. 

9. Proximal extremity of tibio-tarsus and fibula of right pelvic limb of 

Fhalacrocorax urHe \ adult. (No. 19655.) Outer aspect, with patella 
and femur articulated in situ. 

10. Inner aspect of the hones composing the knee-joint of F. nr He; partly 
ligamentous. (No. 18982.) Right pelvic limb. 

IX. Left patella, tibio-tarsus and fibula (superior moieties), anterior aspect; 
left pelvic limb of P. wile. (No. 18982.) Note the complete union 
and the continuation of the rotular channel of the tibio-tarsus on the 
anterior face of the patella. 

12. Right patella of Fhalacrocorax vigna ; outer surface. (No. 18479.) 

Note groove leading down from the foraminal opening. 

13. Left tibio-tarsus of P. vigua, (No. 18479), with patella articulating 

in situ . 

14. Rones of the knee-joint of Fhalacrocorax a nr Hits ( U F, dihrphus 

No. 19262.) Right pelvic limb, inner aspect. Femur somewhat 
displaced, but patella properly articulated. 

15. Roues of the knee-joint of F. auritus (No. 19282) $ left pelvic limb, outer 

aspect and articulated in situ . Note the line of demarcation between 
the true patella and the anterior part of the bone, which originally 
belonged to the tibio-tarsus. 

18. Anterior aspect of the proximal extremities of the left tibio-tarsus and 
fibula of Fhalacrocorax alhiventris , with the patella duly articulated 
above them. (No. 18437.) The rotular channel is very broad in this 
species and rounded above. 

17. Right patella, inner surface of P. alhiventris. (No. 18437.) The foramen 

is almost closed up. 

18. Bones entering the knee-joint of Fhalacrocorax pelagians, adult, nafc, size. 

Right pelvic limb, outer aspect. Ligamentous preparation with femur 
slightly luxated. Patella in situ. (No. 19032.) 

19. Skeleton of the knee-joint of P. pelagicus. (No, 19032.) Left limb, 

outer aspect ; patella in situ. 
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31. Experiments on the Metamorphosis of the Mexican 
Axolotl ( Amhhfdorna tigrinum ), conducted in the 
Society's Gardens. By E. G. Boulexgkr, F.Z.S.. 
Curator of Reptiles. 

[Received and Head May 20,1913.] 

(Text-figures 75 w 76.) 

During the past year I have been experimenting on points relat¬ 
ing to the metamorphosis of the Mexican Axolotl (Amhhjstoma 
tigrinum), and have succeeded in obtaining the transformation of 
a number of specimens. This paper deals with the methods 
employed, and gives a detailed account of the external changes 
undergone by the animal during the process, a subject which, 
with the exception of Dumerils (1) brief account, has not, so far 
as I am aware, been previously treated. 

Before describing my experiments, it may not be out of place 
to give a short account of the history of the animal. Although 
suspected by Cuvier to be but the larva of some unknown air- 
breathing salamander or newt, the Axolotl of Mexico was 
considered for many years to be one of the Perennibranchiata, 
such as Proteus, Xecturm , and Siren. In the year 1S63 a number 
of specimens were imported from Mexico to France, where some, 
kept in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris, bred, and the young were 
successfully reared. The conclusion was not unnaturally drawn, 
that the Axolotl, having bred in the branchiate condition, could 
not possibly be anything but a perfect aquatic animal. It was, 
not, however, until over two years later that the subject assumed 
a different aspect, for some individuals of the second generation 
lost their gills and the dermal folds of the back and tail, developed 
eyelids, and yellow spots on the skin, and taking to land, changed 
into a land salamander, already well known from Forth America 
as Amblystoma tigrinum. 

A few years later Weismann (2) tried to solve the question 
as to whether it were possible to force the larvae, if brought into 
conditions which rendered the use of the gills difficult and that 
of the lungs easy, to change into Amblvstomes. and he therefore 
experimented with several broods which were placed in shallow 
water, and thus compelled to breathe air more frequently. 
Although he met with no success Weismann was not discouraged, 
and came to the conclusion that the failure of his experiments was 
due to his having been unable to bestow the necessary care and 
attention on the animals : he therefore asked Mile, cle Chauvin, 
a lady who had already done much careful experimental work, 
to take a number of larvae, just out of the egg, rear them, arid 
make an attempt to bring them to the perfect condition. When 
the Axolotls were about 6 months old, Mile, de Chauvin placed 
Prog. Zool. Sac.— 1913, No. XXYIII. 28 
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them in large glass vessels which were so disposed and the 
water so restricted that at one spot oidy could they dive quite 
under, while everywhere else they came into contact with the 
air. The water was then gradually reduced. Within a few 
days a change took place, the creatures leaving the water in from 
four to fourteen days, the complete metamorphosis following 
about ten days later. Mile, de Chauvin (3) summarized her results 
as follows :— u From what I have said, the correctness of the view 
suggested by Weismann must be established, namely that most 
Axolotl larvae, if not all, complete their metamorphosis, if in the 
first place they come out of the egg healthy and are properly 
fed, and in the second place meet with arrangements which 
force them to change from breathing under water to breathing 
above water.” 

Dr. J. H. Powers (4) at Doane College, Nebraska, has more 
recently conducted numerous experiments on the metamorphosis 
of North American examples of the Axolotl, and lie has come 
to the conclusion that the metamorphosis is not due, as was 
thought by Mile, de Chauvin, to a direct response to changes in 
conditions of environment, compelling them to resort to aerial 
respiration, but to checked nutrition, and that a careful study of 
Mile, de Chauvin’s methods and results seems to cast a doubt 
upon the conclusion that enforced air-breathing caused the 
metamorphosis. The following is a passage from Dr. Powers’s 
paper on the subject of this lady’s experiments :—“ Fearing that 
her charges would die, as indeed they sometimes did, she 
always prepared them for the trying ordeal of metamorphosis by 
raising the temperature of the water in which they were kept 
and feeding to the maximum for several days, to which she 
ascribes no other importance than giving the animals increased 
strength. The Axolotls were then brought immediately into 
water sufficiently shallow as to force them, at least part of the 
time, to breathe air. In this latter condition the experimenter 
complains again and again that it was next to impossible to 
induce the Axolotls to take any food whatever. Thus in these 
experiments we have high feeding followed by practical starva¬ 
tion, and it seems that no control experiments were instituted to 
determine what the effects of over and under nutrition might 
have been with Axolotls still in abundance of water. Yet most 
interesting is it to note that even the varying factors of nutrition 
seem to have been wholly neglected in the final interpretation of 
the results. 5 '" 

Dr. Powers’s field-notes show that metamorphosis occurs 
rarely, if ever, as the result of enforced air-breathing through 
the drying up of ponds, and that in spite of repeated search at 
appropriate times and places, no Axolotls have been found trans¬ 
forming on the mud of drying ponds. 

Dr. Gaclow (5), who not long ago visited the lakes near Mexico 
City in which this creature lives, and where it is said to retain its 
branchiate condition, has been able to refute the theories framed 
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by various zoologists, as to why the Axolotl does not transform 
In those localities. The reason he gives is that the unfailing 
abundance of food and water, and the innumerable hiding-places 
amongst the reeds under the banks, constitute for these 
Batrachians a real paradise where they remain, in spite of the fact 
that there is nothing to prevent them from leaving the water. 
Dr. Gadow’s explanation appears to be in keeping with the results 
of both Mile, de Ohauvin’s and Dr. Powers’s experiments. 

The conflicting conclusions arrived at made it highly desirable 
that further experiments should be undertaken. The lack of 
success obtained by the majority of those who have attempted to 
force the Axolotl to transform, has led many zoologists to believe 
that the change is due to some congenital disposition, possessed 
only by certain individuals, and that Mile, de Chauvin and the 
few others who have succeeded in obtaining Amblystomes from 
the larval form were specially fortunate in the choice of their 
subjects. Therefore, when I commenced my experiments, I was 
by no means sanguine of attaining any definite results. 

In August of last year I obtained five Axolotls with very fully 
developed gills and fins, ranging in length from 105 mm. to 
138 mm., and therefore probably from six to nine months old. 

The enforced breathing of air, by the gradual absorption of 
the water, and by the gradual elimination of the necessary amount 
of oxygen from the water, starvation and irregular feeding, and 
increased temperature having all been given or suggested as 
means of obtaining the metamorphosis, I placed the animals 
under the following conditions:— 

Nos. 1 & 2.—In shallow water so that after the first week 
only the top of the animal’s head and fins remained un¬ 
covered, thus forcing the creature to make free use of its 
lungs. These I kept at a uniform temperature of between 
75° and 80°. 

Nos. 3 & 4.—Under similar conditions, but at a uniform 
temperature of between 55° and 60°. 

No. 5.—In deep water from which the necessary amount of 
oxygen was eliminated by the gradual substitution of 
boiled water and by the introduction of decomposing 
vegetable matter. 

As at the time I could not obtain any more Axolotls of the size 
required, I decided to abstain from experimenting with the 
feeding, until I had either obtained negative results with those I 
was about to experiment on or had secured more suitable spe¬ 
cimens. Nearly a month later I was fortunate enough to obtain 
six further suitable specimens. At the same time some of the 
first brood showed signs of metamorphosing in spite of the fact 
that they had fed with the greatest regularity. I therefore decided 
not to abstain from offering them food. as success seemed likely 
without' resorting to starvation, and placed the individuals of 
the second brood, which shall be.referred to as numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, 

28 ^ ■ 
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10, and 11, under si in flair conditions to tliose of brood 1. Nos, 6 
and 7 were forced to breathe air, being placed in shallow water, 
at a high temperature; Nos. 8, 9, and 10 were placed under the 
same conditions at w normal temperature, and No. 11 was placed 
along with No. f> in fo»ul water, from which the oxygen was 
removed by the addition of boiled water. In all, therefore, I 
had eleven specimens under artificial conditions with the object 
of forcing the lnotnnw rphosis, and as a result succeeded in 
bringing six individuals to transform into the Amblystoin© 
stage, all six specimens Ibeing tliose induced to make free use of 
their lungs by being pktvedin shallow water; three of these were 
kept at a, tempera,true afr between 75° and 80°, three at between 
55° and 60\ The fciixo required for the entire metamorphosis 
was from 12 to 16 w«*eka, periods which all to a remarkable degree 
exceeded those taken by Mlle.de Chauvin’s specimens. Tliree in¬ 
dividuals kept under identical conditions died in from 3| months 
to over 5 months, but not until after having undergone a change, 
which, although coinsicLesr’able, did not necessarily suggest, as will 
be referred to later., that,,but for their death, the entire metamor¬ 
phosis would have taken place. The two specimens kept in deep 
water from which th e oxygen was eliminated died in the on© 
case after 19 weeks, In live other after 22 weeks. These speci¬ 
mens, but for a slight reduction in the size of their gills, did not 
undergo any change, fcW fins being at the time of their death as 
well developed as ah fcbe commencement of the experiment. It 
is worthy of note that these specimens, in spite of the fact that 
they must have felt exceedingly uncomfortable, did not rise to 
the surface for air, evem just prior to their death, more frequently 
than individuals kept hi oxygenated water. Another point of 
interest lies in the fact that both specimens grew rapidly during 
this period, No. 5 from 136 mm. to 155 mm., No. 11 from 
112 mm. to 120 mm. The specimens kept in shallow water, in 
the case of those that died, remained stationary, while those that 
transformed actually decreased in size, 

Text-figures 75 and H (pp. 406 and 407) represent eight stages 
through which my Axolotls passed in the course of their 
metamorphosis. 

Stage 1 represents fcb© perfect larval form, the condition which 
all eleven were in before*, being placed in shallow water. A few 
days after the animals hud been placed in shallow water*, the gills 
with their fringes begin to shrink, and the clorso-caudal fin 
which lopped over to cm a side, to the left side in all my specimens, 
became reduced in siae, t he change being plainly visible in from 
a fortnight to three weeks (Stage 2). 

In from 10 to 20 days later the gills were only half their 
normal size, while the fin of the back was represented by a mere 
ridge ; that of the tail, although having undergone further reduc¬ 
tion, was still well developed on the upper surface and flopped 
over to one side; on the lower surface, however, it showed con¬ 
siderable reduction (Stage 3). It was not, however, until from 
five to seven weeks liter (Stage 4) that the metamorphosis proper 
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tsoolc place, when the part of the dorsal fin nearest to the head 
beg&n to be entirely absorbed ; at the same time the head became 
shorter, assuming a more Salamander-like shape, while a swelling 
aho ve the eye foreshadowed the advent of the upper eyelid ; the 
gillss at this stage measured but from 3 to 5 mm. ; the fin of the 
upper edge of the tail, although now much reduced, still lopped 
over to one side ; the lower fin, but for a rudiment at the extreme 
enl, had entirely disappeared. 

Stage 5 represents the conditions seven to eight days later, 
vtoen the dorsal fin had retreated to the middle of the hack; 
the caudal fin on the lower surface had entirely disappeared; the 
head, had quite altered in aspect, having become much shorter, 
giving the eyes the impression of having been shifted forwards. 
At this stage the upper eyelid had become completely formed, 
ties lower eyelid being incomplete. 

In from seven to nine days later (Stage 6), the fin of the back 
liad receded to a level with the hind limbs, while on the upper 
surface of the tail, where it still lopped over, it measured only 
1 nun. Both eyelids were now formed. At this stage the 
sumnals raised their heads completely out of the water, and 
the opportunities they were given of getting on land were 
taken advantage of. Stage 7 represents the creatures about a 
week later, when nothing remained of the fin but a mere rudi¬ 
ment bordering the extreme end of the upper surface of the 
tall. The gills were represented by three knobs. Stage 8, the 
perfect form, the gill slits having closed up and the tail having 
become more or less roundish, was attained five to eight days 
later. In the case of both Dumeril’s and Mile, de Ohauvin’s 
specimens the yellow spots appeared several days prior to the 
complete metamorphosis; in all my specimens, however, it was 
no t until after they had attained the perfect Amblystome con¬ 
dition that the yellow spots put in an appearance, these being 
situated on the sides of the body, tail, limbs, and throat; none 
appeared on the back. 

As I was desirous of ascertaining whether the metamorphosis 
could be checked and the shrinking gills and fins made to undergo 
fresh development, and if so, at what stage it could no longer be 
checked, two specimens were taken out of the shallow water and 
re placed in deep water as they reached successive stages in their 
development. No. 6 was kept at a temperature of between 75° and 
80°, and No. 9 at a temperature of between 55® and 60°. Both 
these Axolotls were placed in shallow water and then induced to 
breathe air frequently by means of their lungs on October 7th. 
Stage 2 was reached on October 20th; they were then replaced 
in deep water. Tli e gills grew immediately and the fins developed, 
Stage 1 being reached again on. October 28th and November 5th. 
Tliey were then once more put into shallow vessels, with the 
ressult that the gills and fins again began to shrink. Stage 2 being 
attained on November 15th and 20th, Stage 3 on December, 5th 
and 26th. On the latter dates they were again transferred to 
deep water, Stage 2 being attained on December 20th and 
January 10th. The metamorphosis.was continued on placing the 
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Axolotls in shallow water, Stage 3 being reached on January 
10th and 25th, and Stage 4, the stage when the front }>art of the 
fin becomes totally absorbed, on February 12th and 28th. The 
Axolotls were then returned to deep water: the development at 
this stage, however, could no longer he checked and both crea tures 
completed their metamorphosis in the water. 

From the latter experiment, showing that when replaced in 
deep water the previous stages were resumed in about half the 
time required to reach them, the conclusion may I think be 
drawn that the natural tendency undoubtedly is for the animal 
to remain an Axolotl, and that compulsion is needed to bring 
about metamorphosis. 

It will be noted that at Stage 4, when the front part of the 
fin becomes absorbed, the metamorphosis can no longer be checked, 
and that this is therefore to be regarded a.s the critical stage, at 
which the further development must proceed whatever the 
conditions under which the animal is placed. 

During the course of all my experiments, with the exception 
of the last stages of the metamorphosis, the Axolotls fed with 
regularity twice a week, and in this respect I experienced none 
of Mile, de ChauviiTs difficulties. 

Below will be found detailed accounts of the conditions under 
which my eleven specimens were kept, and of the changes which 
took place under the circumstances. 

Specimen Ac. L 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 75°~80°. 

Stage 1. August 17th.—Length 138 mm. 

„ 2. September 1st. 

„ 3. September 15th. 

,, 4, October 17th* 

„ 5. October 24th. 

„ 6. November 2nd. 

„ 7. November 8th. 

„ 8. November 14th.—Length 131 mm. 

Total length of period—12 weeks. 


Specimen No* 2, 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 75°-80°. 

Stage 1, August 17th.—Length 119 mm, 

,, 2, September 1st. 

„ 3. September 15th. 

„ 4. November 9th. 

5. November 16th. 

6. November 21st. 

„ 7. November 29th. 

A 8. December 4th.*—Length 113 mm. 
Total length of period —15 weeks 
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Specimen Xo. o. 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 55°-60 3 . 

Stage 1. August 17th.—Length 124 mm. 

2. September 25th. 
j, 3. October 10th. 

„ 4. November 12th. 

j, 5. November 20th. 

,, 6. November 27th. 

,, 7. December 5th. 

8. December lltli.—Length 118 mm. 

Total length of period—16 weeks. 

Specimen Xo. 4. 

.Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 55 : ~60°, 

Stage 1. August 17th.—Length 105 nun. 

„ 2. September 25th. 

3. October 10th. 

Died January 22nd.—Length 105 nun. 

Specimen Xo, 5. 

Placed in foul water from which the oxygen was removed by 
the gradual addition of boiled water. 

Stage 1. August 17th.—Length 136 mm. 

Died January 4th.—Length 155 mm. 

Specimen Xo. 6 . 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 75°-80°, and 
replaced in deep water as each successive stage was reached. 

Stage 1. October 7th.—Length 134 mm. 

„ 2. October 20th. 

Replaced in deep water. 

„ 1. October 28th. 

Replaced in shallow water . 

„ 2. November 15th. 

j, 3. December 5tli. 

Replaced in deep water. 

2. December 20th. 

Replaced in shallow water. 

„ 3. January 10th. 

■„ 4. .February 12th. 
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.Replaced in deep water. 

Stage 5. February 18th. 

„ 6. February 25th. 

„ 7. March 3rd. 

„ 8. March 10th.—Length 129 mm. 

Specimen No, 7 . 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 75°~80°. 

Stage 1. October 7th.—Length 98 mm. 

„ 2. October 31st. 

„ 3. November 25th. 

Died January 29th.—Length 98 mm. 

Specimen No, S. 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 55°-6Q°. 

Stage 1. October 7th.—Length 96 mm. 

„ 2. October 20th. 

53 3. November 10th. 

„ 4. January 3rd. 

33 5. January 10th. 

„ 6. January 19th. 

„ 7. January 27th. 

„ 8. February 4tli.—Length 91 mm. 

Total length of period—16| weeks. 

Specimen No. 9. 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 55°-60°, and 
replaced in deep water as each successive stage was reached. 

Stage 1. October 7th.—Length 117 mm. 

„ 2. October 25th. 

Replaced in deep water . 

„ 1. November 5tli. 

Replaced in shallow 'water, 

3 , 2. November 20th. 

„ 3. December 26th, 

Replaced in deep water. 

„ 2, January 10th. 

Replaced in shattoto water. 

„ 3. January 25th. 

„ 4. February 28th. 
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Replaced in deep water . 

Stage 5, March 6th. 

„ 6. March 13th. 

„ 7. March 19th. 

„ 8. March 27th.—Length 113 mm. 

Specimen So. 10 . 

Placed in shallow water at a temperature of 55°-60°. 

Stage L October 7th.—Length 105 mm. 

„ 2. October 31st. 

„ 3. November 30th. 

Died March 24th.—Length 105 mm. 

Specimen So. 11. 

Placed in foul water from which the oxygen was removed 
by the gradual addition of boiled water. 

Stage 1. October 7th.—Length 112 mm. 

Died March 22nd. „ 120 mm. 

The results of these experiments show, I think, in the first 
place that, in accordance with Mile, de Chauvin’s observations, 
and contrary to those of Dr. Powers, the Mexican Axolotl will, 
with perhaps a few exceptions, transform into the Amblystome 
stage if placed, when about six months old, under conditions 
which force it to make frequent use of its lungs; secondly, that 
starvation, irregular feeding, and temperature have no influence 
on the metamorphosis; thirdly that, as no change occurs when 
the Axolotl is placed in poorly oxygenated water, owing to the 
fact that it will not under the circumstances rise to the surface 
and make use of its lungs, the quantity of oxygen in the lakes 
of Mexico can have little bearing on the explanation of the 
phenomenon of neoteny; and lastly, that there is a critical stage 
in the metamorphosis. 
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Suggestion as to the Possible Origin of the so-called 
Tracheal Lung. 

It is suggested that the tracheal membrane has been developed 
as a device originally contributing to the required flexibility 
of the tube. The cartilaginous rings being interrupted behind, 
or on one side, permit that the structure be subject to a much 
greater pressure, especially when bulky morsels are being 
swallowed, than would be the case were the rings complete. 
The tracheal membrane, being continuous with the lung, appeal's 
to have afforded a convenient foundation for the extension of 
pulmonary tissue when the need for an increased breathing 
surface has arisen, or when the lung has been encroached upon 
by other organs. 

In the Hydropliidse an increased pulmonary area is required 
both to give buoyancy and to enable the sea-snakes to remain 
some time beneath the surface. The most specialized species iu 
the genus IFj/drophis Daudin, those in the fasciatus group, possess 
a lung that extends nearly to the vent, and a tracheal lung of 
due proportion. 

In the Aerochordinae, the members of which are of aquatic 
habits, there is also a highly developed tracheal lung. Owing to 
the abnormal size of the heart the. respiratory tissue on the 
trachea, is widely separated from the lung itself. 

In the Yiperidse the -elaboration of venom requires a large 
liver. These serpents as a rule have short and thick bodies, and 
the liver invades the region just caudad of the heart. As a 

# Communicated by Dr. P. E. Bedpaeu, ALA., F.R.S., F.2.S. 
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result of this the crowded pulmonary tissue seeks the direction 
of least resistance, which is along the tracheal membrane. 

In recording the position of the viscera it lias been found 
advantageous to adopt the following routine with the view of 
correlating the data obtained. The serial number of the g&strn- 
stege that underlies the anterior tip or the posterior extremity 
of an organ is taken as the external landmark. This number is 
reduced to a percentage, the total number of the ventral shields 
in the specimen being used as the base. From this procedure 
there results a set of figures which will materially aid in com¬ 
paring one species with another or in learning the extent of the 
variation which the individuals of a given form exhibit. 

It appears that whenever a serpent varies widely in an 
important character from one of the natural groups, a further 
investigation regularly results in the finding of several additional 
structural features that are well worth making a matter of 
record. The single species constituting the family of Xenopeltieke 
may be taken as an illustration of this general statement. 


Some Notes upon Anatomy . 

Xexopeltis unicolor Reinhardt. (Text-figs. 77 & 78.) 

Specimen . Xo. 16750, California Acad. Sci. Singapore. 
Female ; total length 480, tail 58 mm. 

Squmiation .—Scales in 15 rows anteriorly, and the same 
posteriorly, an oblique series commencing at one gastrostege 

Text-fig. 77. 



A B u 

Teeth of XenopeHis unicolor. 

A. Maxillary bone viewed at a right angle to the outer edge, and showing the 

oblique fashion in which each tooth is set in the jaw. 

B. Profile view of the same teeth, showing* the lateral cutting-edges of the cusp. 

C. Palatine tooth viewed from below, and showing a stout and blunt tip which 

exhibits a tendency to assume the arrow-head shape of the cusps. 

terminates at the ninth ventral shield to the rear, Gastrosteges 
177. Anal divided. Urosteges 32 pairs, the second entire. Loreal 
and praeocular absent. Postoculars 2. Anterior temporals *2, 
posterior 3. Supralabials 8, the fourth and fifth entering the 
eye. Infralabials 9. 
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Anatomy .—There are two dental characters in this species that 
are unparallelled among the Ophidia. The most striking is the 
shape of the individual tooth, and the fact that the teeth borne 
on the palatine bone are decidedly the largest. Each tooth is 
set in the alveolar ridge with the anterior surface directed 
forward and outward at an angle of 45° with the long axis of the 
bone. When a tooth is viewed from the anterior surface, it 
appears a trifle constricted at the middle; towards the extremity 
it flares out laterally, and terminates like a blunt spear-head, 
with two cutting-edges that meet at a right angle. When 
viewed from the side, this anterior cutting-edge is seen as a 
narrow, beveled cusp, and from its base the tooth is continued 
backwards as a horizontal process, the length of which is equal 
to the broad diameter of the tooth. The edges of the cusp and 
the tip of the backward—directed point are covered with brownish 
enamel. 

The hypapophyses are present on the anterior vertebrse and 
absent on the posterior. They have a moderately long base. 

In the writings of Cope * this form is credited with possessing 
a coronoid bone. By Mr. Boulenger, however, it is placed in 
the category of those in which this structure is absent. Two 
specimens have been examined and no vestige of the bone can 
be found. 

The external landmarks of the principal viscera in terms of 
gastrosteges are as follows:— 


Total number of gastrosteges. 

177 

100 

Apex of heart. 

. 52 

29*4 

Liver, anterior tip. 

. 64 

35*1 

,, posterior end . 

. 116 

65*3 

Gall-bladder, middle . 

. 129 

73 

Kidney, right, anterior tip . 

. 146 

82*5 

„ „ posterior end .. 

. 155 


„ left, anterior tip . 

. 150 

85 

„ „ posterior end .. 

. 161 


Ileo-caecal valve ..... 

. 157 

88*8 


The heart is large, and its position is indicated on the thoracic 
walls by a distinct bulging. Over the base of the organ there 
are two areas in which the scales are enlarged ; each area, is 
triangular, with the base along the edge of the ventrals and the 
apex at the upper border of the fourth row. In the first row are 
five scales, each of which is one-third larger than those before or 
behind the heart. The scales in the seven dorsal rows are not 
altered. The increase in the diameter of the body over the heart 
is compensated for by an increase in the size of the scales in the 
outer rows, and not by the interpolation of an additional series. 

The tracheal rings are complete from the glottis to the ninth 
gastrostege. From this point the rings are interrupted, and the 

* Croc., Liz, & R». N. Anier 900, p. 731. 
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dorsal wall of the trachea is formed by the tracheal, membrane 
which joins the ends of the incomplete rings. From the 9th 
to the 21st gastrostege the ends of the rings are in con¬ 
tact and the membrane lies collapsed above them. From this 
point to the base of the heart, the membrane widens and the 
ends of the rings are permanently separated. Dorsal to the 
heart the tracheal membrane winds around to the right side of 


Text-fig. 78. 



Base of the lungs of JSienojpeUis unicolor. 

Viewed from below; the object being to display the bridge uniting the two lungs* 
the termination of the trachea, the long free apex of the left lung, the adherent 
apex of the right lung, with its tiny free tip, and anterior to it the portion of 
the tracheal membrane which is lined internally with pulmonary tissue and is 
bordered by a branch of the pulmonary artery. 

the tube, and 2*5 mm. before the trachea enters the lung it 
becomes lined with pulmonary tissue. The two lungs are 
adherent for a distance of 10 mm., the connecting bridge 
extending from the 53rd to the 57th gastrostege. 'Viewed from 
within, this bridge appears as a septum lined with alveoli and 
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dividing one lung from the other. There are two perforations 
affording communication between the lungs ; the larger, measuring 
2 mm. in diameter, is at the termination of the trachea, and the 
smaller, measuring 1 mm. in diameter, is near the posterior 
border of the septum. The trachea ends abruptly f\ mm. behind 
the apex of the heart, and on the lower surface of the bridge. 

The right lung extends from the 49th to the 119th gastrostege. 
Anteriorly, it reaches 8 mm. beyond the border of the bridge; 
it is adherent to the right side of the trachea for the distance of 
6 inm., and has a free apex 2 mm. long. The trachea communi¬ 
cates with the lung 2*5 mm. behind the point where they join. 
The left lung extends from the 50th to the 77th gastrostege. 
Anteriorly it terminates in an acutely pointed free apex 8 mm. 
long, at the level of the aiiriculo-ventricular septum. Poste¬ 
riorly the lung terminates in a blunt cone, and towards the 
end the walls are a trifle thinner and the alveoli larger. There 
are two pulmonary veins. The right courses along the angular 
ventral border of the right lung and enters the anterior inferior 
corner of the auricle. The left commences at the posterior 
border of the bridge and enters the posterior inferior corner of 
the auricle. This vein is the thicker of the two. It is formed 
of two brandies that arise along the mesial side of each lung ; 
the branch from the right lung is the larger, and it has frequent 
anastomoses with the right pulmonary vein. 

The liver extends from the 64th to the 116th gastrostege. 
There is no trace of segmentation. 

The centre of the gall-bladder is at the 129th gastrostege. 

The right kidney extends from the 146th to the 155th, and 
the left from the 150th to the 161st gastrostege. Each is 
semidivided into nine irregular lobes. The right kidney is 
supplied by two renal arteries, the anterior entering at the 
second and the posterior at the sixth lobe. There is a single 
renal vein leaving the anterior tip of the organ, and this promptly 
unites with its fellow to form a common trunk. 

The lining of the rectum is smooth. The ileo-caecal valve is 
at the 157th gastrostege. The rectal eaxunn is 9 mm. long, and 
is directed forwards and lies on the right side of the ileum. Its 
walls are thin, and the opening into the caecum is just anterior 
and to the right of the valve. Its lumen was filled with faecal 
matter, though the caecum and rectum were empty. 

Along the dorsal wall of the cloaca there is a longitudinal, 
rounded ridge, which terminates in a papilla, 1 mm. in length, 
and at the level of the posterior border of the last gastrostege. 
This ridge is formed by the two parallel tubes of the completely 
divided vagina; these terminate in two separate orifices at the 
tip of the papilla. The lining of the vagina is finely and 
longitudinally plicate. According to Cope * the vagina in the 
Peropoda is undivided and the walls are nearly or quite smooth, 

* Op. cit. p. 700. 
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and in tlie Oolubroidea the organ is bilobate and the walls have 
deep longitudinal grooves. This form more closely resembles the 

latter. 

Gyglocorus lineatus Reinhardt. 

Specimen* No. 15240. California Acad. Sci. Olongapo, 
Luzon, P.l. Female ; total length 505, tail 81 mm. 

Squcnncttioii .—Sc ale-rows 1 7 anteriorly; the V row suppressed 
at the 127th gastrostege on the right and the 125th on the left, 
leaving 15 rows which are continuous to the vent. The last* 
scale in the row that is dropped is before an enlarged scale 
in the row below. Anteriorly an oblique series of scales 
starting at one gastrostege terminates at the tenth to the rear. 
Gastrosteges 163. Anal entire. Urosteges 41, single. Pne- 
oeulars 2, postoculars 2. Anterior temporals 2, posterior 2. 
Supralabials 8 ; the third to the fifth entering the eye. Infra¬ 
labials 9 ; the first to the fifth in contact with the anterior 
geneials. Anterior larger than the posterior geneials. 

Anatomy. —The hypapophyses on the dorsal vertebrae are 
continuous throughout the column. On the vertebra above the 
122nd gas rostege the base of the hypapophysis occupies 
the posterior one-third of the centrum ; the apex is horizontally 
truncate, and extends a trifle posterior to the vertical of its 
centrum. The caudal vertebra at the level of the 12th urostege 
has two triangular haem apophyses the bases of which occupy the 
posterior half of the centrum. The inferior zygapophyses are 
developed as broad wing-like plates, 1*4 mm. long. 

The maxillary bone at the junction of the anterior and middle 
third is bent inwards at an angle of 45°, and the teeth are 
arranged in two groups. The first set consists of 7 teeth that 
are mounted on the anterior one-third of the bone ; the first five 
are very small and increase in size posteriorly; the sixth is 
nearly three times the size of the fifth, and the seventh is larger 
still, being 1*5 mm. long. These teeth are inclined backwards. 
The two groups are separated by an interval of 1*5 mm, The 
second set contains 13 teeth ; the first nine are small and nearly 
equal; the tenth to the fourteenth increase rapidly until the last 
is twice the size of the ninth. These teeth are inclined towards 
the median line. The anterior tip of the palatine bone readies 
the interval between the fifth and sixth maxillary teeth; there 
are 16 teeth. The pterygoid bone bears 19 teeth ; these are on 
a line that .is convex externally; the middle teeth being three 
times as far from their fellows on the opposite bone as are the 
teeth at the extremes. The dentary bone is also bent inwards at 
an angle of 45°, and' has the teeth in two groups. The .first set 
is mounted on the indexed portion of the bone, and consists of 
6 teeth; the first to fourth gradually increasing in size; the 
fifth and sixth strongly enlarged. ' The two groups are separated 
by an interval which is shorter than the sixth tooth. The' second 
set consists of 17 very small teeth, 

Pmoc, Zoom Soa—1913, No. XXIX. 
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The external landmarks of the principal viscera in terms of 
gastrosteges are as follows :— 


Total number of gastrosteges .. 

. 174 

100 

Apex of .heart. 

. 37 

21*3 

Liver, anterior tip . 

. 44 

25*3 

„ posterior end . 

. 96 

55 T 

Gall-bladder . 

. 114 

65*3 

Kidney, right, anterior tip . 

. 142 

81*8 

„ „ posterior end .. 

. 149 

85*8 

„ left, anterior tip. 

. 144 

82*8 

,, „ posterior end . 

. 151 

86*8 

Xleo-cseeal valve . 

. 154 

88-5 


The tracheal membrane begins at the glottis, and for a, short 
distance lies along the right, side of the tube. Almost immediately 
it broadens, and at gastrostege 14 it is lined with respiratory 
tissue. At gastrostege 22 the membrane alters its position so 
that it forms the dorsal instead of the right wall of the trachea, 
Well above the apex of the heart the alveoli on the membrane 
have assumed the same size and shape as those in the lung; there 
is no gross difference to indicate the ending of one structure and 
the beginning of the other. The trachea terminates abruptly 
7 mm. posteriorly to the apex of the heart. There is no rudi¬ 
mentary lung. Anteriorly the walls of the lung are thick and 
lined for the entire circumference with pulmonary tissue ; 
posteriorly they become thin and terminate in ail air-sac. The 
lateral lobes of the liver are distinct. The left lobe is the longer; 
anteriorly it extends beyond the right lobe 6 mm. and posteriorly 
11 mm. There are four transverse fissures on the left lobe near 
the anterior tip, the rest of the organ is smooth. The anterior 
one-third of the rectum is thickly and regularly plicate; the 
posterior two-thirds are irregularly folded. There is no body to 
the vagina. The organ is bilaterally divided into two separate 
tubes that open into the dorsal wall of the cloaca, by two separate 
orifices, which are 2 mm. apart. 

JS T oies .—This species is described as having scales with apical 
pits, and an eye with a round pupil. Over a dozen specimens 
have been studied and the pits cannot be made out. The pupil 
is usually round in the young and frequently vertically oval in 
the adult, 

Chrysopelea ornata Shaw. 

Specimen. No. 16707. California Acad. Sen Cochin China., 
Female; total length 910, tail 237 mm. 

Sqitamation *—The number of scale-rows on the body, the 
sequence in which they become suppressed, and the gastrostege 
level at which they terminate on each side may be thus 
presented;— 

17 rows, IY row ends, right 137th, left 136th gastrostege. leavin * 
15 „ Till „ „ _ „ 137tli, „ 138th „ „ “ ‘ 

13 „ which are continuous to the vent. 
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Gastrosteges 227, the last shield divided. Anal entire. 
Urosteges 120 pairs. Supralabials 10; the fifth to the seventh 
entering the eye; on the right the fourth is reduced and fused 
with the posterior inferior angle of the third. Infralabials 10 on 
the left, 11 on the right, the additional shield is between the 
corresponding third and fourth. Anterior geneials larger than 
the posterior, the right in contact with four and the left with 
live infralabials. Gular shields in sis pairs. 

Anatomy .—Maxillary hone with 20 teeth, the posterior three 
with a broad shallow groove; the five preceding these are 
also grooved but less distinctly 7 . Palatine bone with 8 teeth, 
increasing in size posteriorly ; the anterior tip of the bone 
reaches to the interval between the second and third maxillary 
teeth. Pterygoid bone with 28 teeth. Dentary hone with 
18 teeth, the anterior enlarged and grooved on the external 
quadrant. 

In terms of gastrosteges the external landmarks of the viscera 


are as follows:— 

Total number of gastrosteges. 227 100 p. cent. 

Apex of heart . 58 25*6 

Liver, anterior tip . 73 32*2 

„ posterior end .. 112 49* 4 

Gall-bladder, centre. 232 58*2 

Kidney, right, anterior tip. 3 83 80*8 

„ „ posterior end . 201 89 

„ left, anterior tip. 196 86*5 

„ „ posterior end . 214 94*2 

Ileo-cascal valve. 209 92*2 

Vaginal cornua, base . 216 95 


The cartilaginous rings of the trachea are complete from the 
glottis to the angle of the jaw; from this to their termination 
on the ventral surface of the lung, at the apex of the heart, they 
are interrupted. The tracheal membrane begins with the semi¬ 
rings ; it is on the right side of the tube, and is continued eaudad 
to the base of the heart. For the greater part of its length it 
comprises more than half the circumference of the tube. At 
its termination it becomes continuous with the pulmonary pleura. 
The elasticity of the rings maintains their free ends in close 
apposition, and the membrane lies in a lax state by the side of 
the trachea. When the windpipe is dilated, the ends of the 
rings are separated and the tracheal membrane becomes a 
functioning part of the organ. Under ordinary conditions the 
air passes only through that part of the tube that is formed by 
the semi-rings. Anteriorly the pulmonary tissue begins at the 
level of the auriculo-ventricular septum. In the lung it is 
confined strictly to the dorsal half of the circumference. 
Posteriorly it is drawn out as a fine streak from which are sent 
out transverse septa ; it terminates on the left side of the air-sac, 
at the level of the 79th ventral. ■ Posteriorly the lung is continued 
as a membranous air-sac; exactly 'where it ends cannot be 

, 29* 
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ascertained. There is a small rudimentary lung, a mere vesicle 
without pulmonary tissue. The anterior tip of the liver is not 
divided into lateral lobes; posteriorly the left lobe is about three 
times as thick as the right, and is 5 mm. longer. The surface is 
smooth, there being no transverse fissures. The ileo-cwcal valve 
is at the 209th gastrostege; there is no cut-off tube or rectal - 
csecum. The lumen of the rectum is longitudinally plicate, with 
faint closely-set transverse ridges. The vagina bifurcates at the 
level of the 216th gastrostege, the walls are smooth. 

Habits .—The observations made by Mr. Shelford on the aereal 
locomotion that this serpent indulges in afforded one of the most 
interesting field-notes on a reptile that has been published for 
some time. Attention was drawn to the hinge-lines along the 
gastrosteges, and to the habit of retracting the middle section of 
these shields “ so that the snake became deeply concave along the 
ventral surface This serpent has been captured several times 
in Luzon, and the same performance witnessed. If the lung in 
this species had thick walls for its entire circumference, this ; 
radical change in the shape of the body could not be so readily 
brought about. On the contrary, it is so modified that when 
subject to ventral pressure it merely has the lower membranous 
wall stove in and no serious interference with respiration takes 
place. 

Orotalus confluentus Say. 

Specimen . Field Iso. 8208. U.S. Nat. Mus. Mt. Tamilpais, 
alt. 650 M., California. Female; total length 460, tail 45 ram. 

Sqummtion. —The number of scale-rows on the body, the 
sequence in which they become suppressed, and the gastrostege 
level at which they terminate on each side may be thus 
presented:— 

25 rows, YI row ends, right 108th, left 160th gastrostege, leaving: 
23 „ V „ „ „ 123rd, „ 124th „ „ 

21 „ VIII „ „ „ 165th, „ 162nd 

20 „ X „ intermittent between 124th and 165th „ 

19 „ which are continuous to the vent. 

Ventrals 174. Anal entire. TJrost'eges 21 entire, the first 
and last three paired. Prseoculars 2, suboculars 2, postoeulars 4. 
Supralabials 14 on the right, 13 on the left side; the reduced 
count clue to the fusion of the fourth and fifth shields. 

Anatomy. —The external landmarks of the principal viscera in 
terms of gastrosteges are as follows:— 

Total number of gastrosteges ... 174 100 p. cent. 

Apex of heart..■. 70 40*2 

Liver, anterior tip ... . .. 70 40*2 

posterior end . 109 62*5 

# A Note on ‘ Flying ’ Snakes,” P. Z. S. 1906, p, 227. 
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Kidney, right, anterior tip . 144 82*8 p. cent. 

„ „ posterior end ... 163 

,, left, anterior tip .. 146 84 

„ „ posterior end ... 166 

Yagina, apex . 164 99*2 

The cartilaginous rings of the trachea are complete from the 
glottis to the 6th gastrostege. At this point the tracheal 
membrane begins on the dorsal quadrant of the tube. Almost 
immediately, while still very* narrow, it acquires pulmonary 
tissue, this rapidly increases and becomes continuous with the 
lung. The semi-rings extend along the ventral surface of the 
trachea; viewed from within they appear as a narrow gutter; they 
terminate 15 mm. caudad from the apex of the heart. The walls 
of the lung posterior to the heart have a very thin lining of 
pulmonary tissue; the alveoli are large and shallow in contrast 
with those in the trachea, winch are small, thick, and superimposed. 
In other words, the area of the respiratory tissue in the lung is 
much less than it is in the trachea. The liver is deeply divided 
into a right and left lobe, and these are partially divided by 
shallow" and transverse fissures. Anteriorly the left lobe is thick 
and rounded, extending three gastrosteges beyond the right, and 
overlapping the apex of the heart by 1 mm. The peritoneum 
covering the liver and the abdominal walls is pigmented, the 
remainder is plain. The vagina is short, it extends over 10 
gastrosteges, and is bilobate. The cornua are adherent to each, 
other at the base for a distance of T5 mm. Externally each 
horn gives the appearance of being composed of two adherent 
tubes, with the oviduct entering the outer. The lining is 
smooth, and is thrown into several longitudinal folds; two of 
these are larger than the rest, and their free edges nearly 
touching tend to divide the lumen of each horn into an inner 
and an outer compartment. 

The Intromittent Organ . 

Poh/odontophis bivittatus Boulenger.—The hemipenis is un¬ 
divided and the sulcus simple. The base is plicate and is followed 
by a spinous zone 4 mm. in length. The spines are about ten in 
number; there are tw 7 o placed opposite to the sulcus that are 
much enlarged, being 2*5 nun. in length. The distal 6*5 mm. of 
the organ is calyculate. The calyces are very small and their 
borders bear numerous minute spines. The calyces at the border 
of the spinous zone and at the tip are enlarged, the latter have 
simple borders. 

In Cope’s classification the enlarged basal hooks place this form 
in the Katricinse, The occurrence of these hooks with a calyculate 
apex represents a divergence in the direction of the Colubrinse. 

Tropidonotus vlhahari Boie.—The hemipenis and the sulcus 
spermatieus are undivided. The organ is densely spinous ; those 
on the middle are a trifle the larger, diminishing in size towards 
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the apex and the base. There are a few enlarged basal books 
situated close to the sulcus, one being on one side and four on 
the other; of these four the one nearest the base is double the 
size of any of the others. The tip of the organ is rounded and 
smooth, and the line of demarcation between the bare and the 
spinous areas is sharp. On either side of the smooth area at the 
tip, there are mounted two apical papilla?, which are one-fourth 
the length of the body of the organ. Each papilla is spinous for 
three-fourths of its circumference, the inner quadrant being 
smooth and continuous with the spineless area, at the tip. 

Terminal papilla? similar to those in this species are of com¬ 
paratively rare occurrence. Cope has reported them in the genus 
Oligodon Boie, and in the three following species: Tropidonotus 
vHiatus Linnaeus, Ischnognathiis lineatus .Hallowed, and Coluber 
helencs Dan din. Each of these has been set apart by Cope as 
the type of a new genus, established on the ground that the 
intromittent organ differed widely from the type prevailing 
among the nearest allies. T. vibakari in this respect is clearly 
separated from the Far Eastern representatives of the genus* 
These have been placed in the genus Bothrodytes by Cope, and 
are characterized by having the organ furcate. The organ in 
vibakari most closely resembles that found in Ischnognathus 
lineatus Hallowed, and the figure given by Cope* of this 
species shows that it differs from vibakari in the one detail of 
being less completely covered with spines. Furthermore, this 
serpent is of precisely the same mild-actioned and fearless nature 
that is characteristic of the species of Ischnognathus. In this it 
offers a marked contrast with the Far Eastern members of the 
genus Tropidonotus. Over a dozen species of these have been 
captured and every one siiowed a nervous, irritable, and snappy 
disposition. 

To allow this species to remain in a complex genus like 
Tropidonotus, after it has been found to differ so radically, is not 
good taxonomy. On the other hand, to chronicle promptly each 
new anatomical discovery under a new generic caption does not 
materially aid our studies. It is believed that the dilemma, can 
be overcome for the time being by strictly adhering to the 
nomenclature contained in the 4 Catalogue of Snakes in the 
British Museum/ and at the same time by registering a pro¬ 
visional new generic term. This new term is not to become 
current until the entire group to which it belongs has been 
re-examined from the standpoint of comparative anatomy. 

With this understanding it is suggested that the new genus 
Hebius be established for Tropidonotus vibakari Boie, the salient 
character distinguishing it from all species of Tropidonotus 
being the densely spinous and undivided hemipenis, bearing two 
long apical papilla?. 

IMicops angvlafus Linnaeus.—The total length of the hemi- 
peiiis is 42 mm.; it is divided into two quadripenes, the length 

# Op. cit. pi. xx. fig. 12. 
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of each being 10 nun. The qnadripenis is calvculate, and the 
cells are arranged in seven rows that trend obliquely forward 
from the sulcus. The distal half of the body of the hemipenis is 
spinous; opposite to the sulcus there is a septal fold. The 
proximal half is plicate. At the border- of the spinous area and 
close to the sulcus there are two round, flat-topped, and gristle¬ 
like papillae ; these are closely set and one is distal to the other. 
The sulcus is divided at a point 12 mm. from the base, this is 
well within the plicate area. 

Mr. Rosen * writes that the hypapophyses are absent from the 
posterior vertebrae in II. modesties Gunther and II. leopardmus 
Schlegel. In this species they are well developed throughout, 
one occurring even on the last dorsal vertebra. 

Cijdocorus lineatus Reinhardt.—The hemipenis is of extreme 
length and slenderness, being 38 mm. long and 2 mm. in diameter. 
It is not divided and the sulcus is simple. The base for the 
distance of 4 mm. is plicate; the remainder of the organ, even 
to the tip, is spinous. Towards the tip there are three slightly 
elevated longitudinal ridges, one 8 mm., the others 5 mm. in 
length. The spines are nearly uniform in size, being about 
*3 mm. to *4 mm. long. Each is mounted on a broad fleshy base, 
and is slightly recurved. When the walls are stretched the 
spines are seen to be arranged in longitudinal series. 

Spilotes pidlatus Linnaeus.—The structure in this species is 
one of the most complicated recorded. The total length of the 
hemipenis from the base to the insertion of the retractor muscle 
is 77 mm. The organ and sulcus spermaticus are undivided. 
From the base to the 20 mm. point are longitudinal plications ; 
the folds are thick, at first straight, later becoming wavy. From 
the 20 mm. to the 38 mm. point it is densely beset with stout, 
blunt spines, each of -which is about 2-5 mm. long. From the 
38 mm. to the 54 mm. point on each side of the sulcus are rows 
of flounces, these trend obliquely forward and acquire partitions 
which convert them into rows of calyculi; the cells of these 
calyculi increase rapidly in size, the largest being situated 
opposite to the sulcus. On each side of the sulcus at the 60 mm. 
point are two thick flaps 10 mm. long; these are in the longi¬ 
tudinal plane, hang free in the lumen of the organ, and are 
covered with small regular ruches. Between one of these flaps 
and the sulcus there is a thin membraneous septum 20 mm. long, 
parallel to the sulcus, and hanging free in the lumen. Towards 
the extremity of the organ the calyculi change to irregular 
flounces; these in turn are converted at the extreme tip into 
minute frills. 

United States Fisheries Steamer * Albatross 
Sausalito, California, April 1st, 191B. 


* Ann. Nat, Hist. (7) xv. 1905, pp, 170-171, fig. 1. 
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1. Historical Account. 

It is perhaps not generally recognized in this country that, 
under certain circumstances, Polyzoa may be of great economic 
importance. But it has long been known to those interested in 
the subject, particularly in. Germany, Holland, Belgium, and the 
United States, that a group of organisms, among which certain 
Polyzoa play a leading part, may flourish in the pipes.of water¬ 
works which are not provided with an efficient filtering apparatus, 
to such an extent as to give rise to the most serious inconvenience, 
and may indeed finally throw the whole system out of gear. It 
is the object of this paper to show, by means of examples which 
have come under my notice during the last two or three years, 
•that this country is by no means exempt from the risks which 
have been experienced in various places abroad. 

The first important contribution to the subject was an ex¬ 
tremely interesting paper by Kraepelin (85), published under the 
title of “ Die Fauna der Hamburger Wasserleitung”; although, 
as Kraepelin himself points out, a list of 18 species of animals 
from the pipes of the same water-supply had been published 
by Petersen some mine years earlier. The occurrence of such 
organisms as Asellus and Gammarus in the water supplied to 
houses in Hamburg was no rare event in that city; while the 
pipes were frequently choked by Eels, “Leitungsmoos” and 
other organisms. Kraepelin undertook a biological investigation 
of the subject, influenced partly by the hope of finding blind 
Crustacea among the inhabitants of the water-pipes, to which 

* flu view of the difference of opinion as to whether this Phylum should be called 
Polyzoa or Bryozoa (see Proe. Linn. Soc. 1911, p. 61), I have accepted the preference 
of the author.— Editor.] ■ . 

f Published by permission of the Trustees'of the British Museum, 

J For explanation of the Plates see p. 456. 
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light had, of course, no access; and by the further consideration 
that he might be able to detect some modifications of structure, 
as compared with the ordinary inhabitants of the Elbe, in the 
animals which were living under these unusual conditions. 
Although the results of the investigation were not of the nature 
which he had anticipated as possible, they were nevertheless very 
surprising; since he was able to demonstrate that some fifty 
genera of animals occurred, often in enormous numbers, in the 
system. The examination was made with the assistance of a 
specially devised piece of apparatus which was screwed on to 
various parts of the water-mains. A column of * water was 
allowed to escape through this arrangement, and the animals 
which were contained in it were filtered off. The results obtained 
were very uniform, in whatever part of the system the apparatus 
was used, so that it became clear that the organisms found were 
not merely a fortuitous collection of individuals which had acci¬ 
dentally been introduced into the supply, but were, on the 
contrary, perfectly normal constituents of a definite fauna in¬ 
habiting the water-pipes under a pressure of 2|~5rj atmospheres. 
Among these organisms a conspicuous, and usually the greater, 
part consisted of large masses of what had become known to the 
workmen as “ Leitungsmoos 55 —a mass of entangled tubes which 
belonged principally to Polvzoa of the genera Freclericella , Phmia- 
tella and Pahidicella , but partly to the well-known Hydroid 
Cordylophora. Sponges (Ephydatia fiimatilis and PpongiUa 
lacustris) were frequently found. Colourless forms of Hydra 
■were discovered; but, as might have been expected, II. virklis 
appeared to be completely absent. Several species of Freshwater 
Oligocluetes were recorded, as well as “ almost incredibly large 
numbers ” of Leeches (Glossiphonia and Hephelis). Parasitic 
worms were represented by Echinorhynchiis, found in large 
numbers, in its larval condition, in Asellus ; and, in its adult 
condition, apparently derived from Eels. Among the Polvzoa 
the ** mossy ?? appearance of the masses of tubes above alluded to 
was generally due to Fredericella sultana . Traces of Pahidicella, 
articulata were generally found : while Plwnatella was represented 
principally by a form described by Kraepelin. as P. princtps , var. 
muscosa, and by the Alcyonelloid P. jmigosa. Almost every 
sample contained hundreds, or indeed thousands, of Asellus 
aquatic?is. which were found creeping over the Polyzoa u in ugly 
crowds.' 5 The Freshwater Shrimp, Gcimmarus pidex , was some¬ 
what less numerous, while various forms of Cladocera, Copepoda, 
and Ostracoda were nearly -always present. Leander \Pakemon\ 
squilla and Mysis chamcdeon were represented by single finds. A 
small water-mite and a few Dipterous larvae and pupae were rarely 
met with. 

Among Molluscs the commonest species was Drekmisia poly- 
niorpha ; hut Bithynia tentacnlcita was frequent, and other fresh¬ 
water genera— Physa r Limnma,Plmiorhis , Ancylus ,; and Sphmnum 
(Gyclas )—were also discovered; while Petersen'had, previously 
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recorded Vivipara (Paluclma), Anodonta and Unw. Vh wu.'tans 
and a Neinertine (Tetrastemma) were also found, albinongk the 
method employed for collecting the samples was not well nrtapt.ed 
for the discovery of the smaller organisms. Rotifers arid 1 rad isoria 
( Vortieella ? Sientor , Paramecvmn, and Aclneta) were, liiw-wer, 
discovered. 

Even the Vertebrates were not unrepresented in this xerrutrk-- 
able fauna. The Eel, up to a foot in length, was coinirwuv As 
many as six individuals were sometimes present in one simple, 
and JCruepelin estimated that there must have be«i» luany 
thousands in the system. Other fishes were less nnuriwus; 
but the Stickleback (Gasterosteus aculeatus) was ocaadvaially 
found; and on one occasion a Burbot ( Lota vulgaris), iu foot in 
length, was discovered. A young* Flounder, several cenbutmetres 
long, was found in company with the Prawn (Zeanckr) inbove 
alluded to. 

Summarizing his observations, Jvrnepelin points out id:inthe 
constituents of the fauna of the water-pipes consist almost exclu¬ 
sively of forms which feed either on detritus or on one si,.mother; 
that in the absence of ordinary green plants, forms which feed oil 
these are absent; while animals like insects, which requires nr cess 
to air, are also absent. For the species which had succeeded in 
adapting themselves to their novel environment the conditions 
were, on the contrary, exceptionally favourable, and indeed wore 
favourable than those found normally in Nature. Some oft' the 
factors specially alluded to, in this connexion, were th« absence 
of carnivorous insects, and the existence of large surfaces s ni table 
for the attachment of sessile animals. 

Ivraepelin proceeds to consider the ultimate source of the food 
of the pipe-fauna; and he points out that this must con tist of 
the microscopic organisms and other detritus introduced into the 
system by the constant flow of water from the Elbe. Thi* adduce 
of any filtering arrangements, at that time, allowed these jmi.ti cl os 
to enter without hindrance. In working up these material Is into 
new organic substances the Polyzoa played a part of pre*eni tiient 
importance; particularly since these animals formed so Jeer ye a 
proportion of the entire fauna. The carnivorous animals or¬ 
ally depended for their supply of food on the organisms which 
■were able to make use of the microscopic detritus. Kwji ftpelin 
accordingly arrived at the perfectly legitimate conclusion. Hut if 
the food-supply were to be cut off by the introduction o® an 
efficient 'filtering arrangement, the pipe-fauna would before) ’Jong 
die out. The soundness of this conclusion was amply demon¬ 
strated by the cessation of the trouble at Hamburg on the 
introduction of the remedy suggested; while the experience of 
Water Engineers in many other places has been of a g$ finalar 
nature. 

The presence of Polyzoa in water-pipes is, however, nob an 
nnmixed evil; since, as has been pointed out by several, observers, 
if floating organisms exist in the water, the Polyzoa servo the 
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purpose of removing many of them. But any good they may do 
in tin's way is more than counterbalanced by other inconveniences. 
One of the most obvious of these is the diminution of the calibre 
of the water-pipes, which may take place to such an extent as 
seriously to interfere with the circulation. Tlius Ken uni (99, 
p. 46) mentions a case which had come under his own observation 
of a pipe 60 cm. (about 24 indies) in diameter, which was en¬ 
circled, on its inner side, by a layer of Polyzoa 15 cm. (6 inches) 
in thickness. It has further been found by Water Engineers 
who have been confronted with this difficulty that, as the Polyzoa 
disintegrate, masses of the tubes are torn off from the walls of 
the pipes and pass into the circulation. They thus pass to the 
smaller pipes of the domestic supply, where they give endless 
trouble by clicking the ball-taps and strainers of the meters to 
such an extent as to stop the supply of water. 

These are, however, by no means the only troubles which 
result from the presence of Polyzoa and other organisms in the 
water-supply. It is the habit of Freshwater Polyzoa, in these 
latitudes at least and in the stale of nature, to die towards the 
approach of winter. There is evidence that even in the sheltered 
conditions under which they live in water-pipes protected from 
the weather, they are not entirely insensible to seasons; although 
it may be noted that Kraepelin (85, p. 12) points out that many 
of the constituents of the pipe-fauna were found, in the depth of 
winter, at a time when the water containing organisms living in 
exposed places was covered with ice and snow, in a condition 
differing but slightly from that in which he had found them in 
the summer. But he adds that the polypides of PlivmateUa were 
all dead at this time (December), although in March the liiber- 
nacula of Paludicella were splitting (as a preliminary to germina¬ 
tion), and the statoblast-“ embryos ” of PYederieella were already 
escaping from their shells. Owing to the death of the polypides 
of the Polyzoa, at the approach of winter, a certain amount of 
decomposition of organic material naturally occurs. Tins sets up 
further troubles, partly by tainting the water and partly by pro¬ 
viding material which encourages the growth of Bacteria. The 
tainting of the water, which may he due to a combination of 
these two factors, is sometimes very serious. Thus De Tries (90, 
p. 38) records a, case of this kind in winch even horses would 
not drink the water. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the flora of the filtering-beds 
and water-pipes—a subject of great biological interest with 
which I do not feel myself competent to deal—but it is neces¬ 
sary to refer to an illuminating study of this question which was 
made, in 1890, by Hugo De Tries, in the memoir just referred 
to. The town of Rotterdam is supplied by water from the Maas. 
The waterworks were established in 1874, and at first gave no 
trouble. In the spring of 1877 serious difficulties began to be 
experienced as the result of a sudden invasion of u Iron- 
Bacteria,” and in particular of a form described by De Tries 
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as Crenothrix XUJmiana (=(7. poh/s-porci Colm). A scientific 
Commission was appointed to investigate the matter; and the 
memoir cited was the result. The Bacteria, in question, which, 
grow associated in long filaments, flourish in the presence of iron 
in solution in the water. Under these conditions, and when, pro¬ 
vided with the requisite organic matter, they deposit the iron, in 
a,n insoluble form, in the sheath which forms the outer part of 
the filament. Where they are present in sufficient numbers 
they then flake off the inside of the pipes in masses which pass 
into the circulation and are delivered with the water into the 
domestic supply, where they cause great annoyance. This result 
may become a serious calamity by rendering the water extremely 
unpleasant for domestic use, and completely unusable foi* many 
industrial purposes (Be Tries, 90, p. 9). The remains of animals 
and plants which have died in the pipes are said to provide 
the organic matter which is required by the Iron-Bacteria.. The 
growth of these organisms is commonly associated with the 
formation of a hard deposit on the inner sides of the pipes; 
and this may give rise to serious trouble by reducing the flow 
of water. 

I am indebted to my colleague Mr. A. Gepp, of the Botanical 
Department of the British Museum, for calling my attention to 
some of the special points of interest in connexion with Iron- 
Bacteria. A good general account of the subject may be found 
in De Vries’ memoir and in the works of Lafar (98, 04), while 
an extensive bibliography is given on pp. 90-92 of one of 
Ivemna’s memoirs (05). One of the special points of interest in 
this connexion is the theory, first brought forward by Winogradsky, 
that the Iron-Bacteria take up iron in solution in the ferrous state 
and obtain their energy by oxidizing it to the ferric state, which 
appears in the form of iron-rust deposited in the sheaths of the 
filaments. The theory has been criticised by some of the more 
recent workers, as by Molisch, who claims to have kept Iron- 
Bacteria for several generations in iron-free solutions. It has 
been suggested that the deposit of iron-rust in the sheath of 
Crenothrix and other forms is of the same general nature as the 
appearance of silica in the cell-wall of a. Diatom : and that it has 
not the physiological significance which was attributed to it by 
"Winogradsky, But whatever the nature of the process may be, 
the peculiar property possessed by these Bacteria of depositing 
iron in the ferric state is a matter of the utmost practical 
importance to Water Engineers. 

The removal of the pipe-fauna, or the establishment of condi¬ 
tions under which a fauna of this kind cannot effect an entrance, 
appears to be of great importance in preventing the growth of 
Iron-Bacteria. As De Tries pointed out, these organisms require 
organic matter, which is supplied to them in abundance, in un- 
iiltered water, by the disintegration of the constituents of the 
pipe-fauna. An instructive case, which appears to be of this 
nature, is discussed by Kemna in bis account of the troubles 
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which have been experienced at Liverpool. In order to increase 
the supply of this city a dam was constructed at Yyniv, in 
Wales. Filters were installed at Oswestry, thirty kilo metres 
from the dam ; and the water was then carried for about twice 
that distance to Liverpool. In this latter part of the system no 
difficulties have been experienced ; but in the part which carries 
the water from Lake Yyrny to the filters, constant trouble has 
been caused by the formation of a mucilaginous layer which 
seriously reduces the calibre of the pipes. In the deposit thus 
formed Kernna states (05, p, 78) that he has found Grenothrix , 
one of the Icon-Bacteria. 

Although De Yries was principally concerned with the study 
of Grenothrix , he did not restrict himself to the consideration 
of the flora of the system. He points out (pp. 34, 35), as the 
result of his observations, that the fauna in the Rotterdam 
water-pipes is closely similar to that which had been found by 
Kraepelin at Hamburg. Among the organisms thus recorded, 
Cordylophora , Paludicella , and two forms of “ Plumatetta ” [one 
of which may have been Fredericella ] were important con¬ 
stituents. Here, as at Hamburg, deficient filtration was the 
real cause of the trouble. In parts of the system where the 
conditions were favourable, owing to faulty construction of the 
filters, some of the animals occurred in astonishing profusion. 
I may refer specially to certain Crustacea (Aselius and Gam- 
marus ), which were found in almost incredible numbers. This 
is brought out sufficiently clearly by the observation recorded on 
p. 65 of the memoir cited, that the bottom of one of the filters 
wi?s found to be coated by a continuous layer, of almost the 
thickness of a finger, of the fasces of A sell as, "while the animals 
themselves occurred in “ countless millions ” ! 

I)e Yries’ memoir gives references to other cases of water¬ 
works which have at various times suffered seriously from the 
occurrence of Iron-Bacteria or an unduly rich fauna, or both 
combined. Among these I may mention the u Berlin water- 
calamity/' 1 in 1878 onwards, which was completely cured by the 
introduction of sand-filtration in 1883 (pp. 9, 14, 15, 37); 
Philadelphia (p. 35); and Lille (p. 37). Further information 
•with regard to cases which have occurred in America is given by 
■Whipple (10), who mentions Boston, where Polyzoa, especially 
Fredericella and Plmnatella , were the most important constituents 
of the fauna. Other cases recorded are Brooklyn (p. 169) and 
Henderson, N.O. (p. 123). In addition to the genera of Polvzoa 
which have already been mentioned as occurring in drinking- 
water, Whipple gives Pectinatetta and Gristatella . 

There is some reason to believe that the Corporation of Man¬ 
chester has suffered from troubles of a similar nature to those 
experienced at Hamburg and Rotterdam. Hickson (04, p. 675) 
has stated that, two years before the date of his Address, the 
mains had become partially blocked by the growth of an organism 
which was described as a “ moss,” but winch Hickson had the 
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opportunity of inspecting and thus satisfied himself that it was 
really composed of Polyzoa. 700 tons of this “moss” are said 
to have been removed from the mains by an expensive and 
laborious process; but the subject was not investigated biologi¬ 
cally, and I have been unable to ascertain anything more with 
rega rd to the subsequent history of this case. 

At Paris (ef. Kemna, 05, p. 26) the Molluscan fauna of the 
water-pipes was investigated by Locard, who recorded 44 species, 
belonging to 13 genera. 

At Ypres, in Belgium (Kemna, 05, p. 63), a quantity of shells, 
with masses of Polyzoa and innumerable Infusoria, could easily be 
obtained by opening a hydrant in the streets. 

Mr. S. C. Chapman, M.Inst.C.E., the Water Engineer to the 
Borough of Torquay, to whose kindness I am indebted for much 
information on the subject of waterworks, is preparing a paper in 
which he proposes to give an account of the troubles which have 
been experienced in the district supplied by the system under his 
own charge, and of the result of the enquiries which lie has made 
of the Engineers of other waterworks, at home and abroad. This 
paper is expected to appear in the 1 Transactions of the Institu¬ 
tion of Water Engineers/ I believe I am right in saying that it 
will contain valuable information tending to prove the correct¬ 
ness of the view, which is held by nearly everyone who has studied 
the subject, that the troubles which are caused by the occurrence 
of a rich pipe-fauna can be got rid of by the introduction of an 
efficient system of filtration. 

Enough has been said to show that the occurrence of conditions 
favourable to the growth of Polyzoa and other organisms in the 
pipes of a water-supply is not a matter to be treated lightly. A 
study of the literature shows, moreover, that the Biology of 
waterworks is a subject of great complexity and of very special 
scientific interest. An excellent- general account of the problems 
involved has been given by Dr. A. Kemna, (99, 05), who speaks 
with special authority since, in addition to his scientific qualifica¬ 
tions, lie has had the advantage of being the Manager of an 
important Water-Company which supplies the town of Antwerp. 
As the subject is one which has not attracted much attention in 
Zoological literature, I may perhaps he excused for adding a, few 
remarks, based principally on Kemna’s account (05), on the 
subject of sand-iilt-ration, which is so closely connected with the 
practical side of the question. 

The introduction of sand-filters was due to Janies Simpson, 
Engineer to the Chelsea Company, who gave evidence on the 
subject before a Royal Commission on the Water-Supply of 
London in 1827-1828, and before a Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1828. Kemna comments (p. 109) on the fact 
that although Simpson’s views on the theory of sand-filtration 
were not altogether sound, he nevertheless succeeded at his 
first attempt in * introducing a system which has riot been 
materially improved on since. 
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In this system the water is introduced into shallow filtering- 
beds, which are of large superficial area and have a. bottom of 
sand through which the water passes before it is admitted to the 
pipes. The efficiency of the filter does not depend on a mechanical 
straining action of the sand, but is a biological process, princi¬ 
pally confined to the surface-layer of the sand. In this layer 
grows an abundant flora, consisting of Alga? and Bacteria; and 
the beneficial action is the result mainly of the presence of 
Diatoms. By means of the slimy or gelatinous investment 
formed by these organisms, the intervals between the sand- 
grains are filled up, thus increasing the effectiveness of the 
filter as a strainer; while the surface-film of living organisms has 
a very marked effect in reducing the number of Bacteria, and 
probably affects the character of the water in other ways. As 
the filter continues in action, the number of organisms in its 
floor increases and the surface-film grows in thickness in a corre¬ 
sponding proportion. The filtering surface also tends to become 
choked by the accumulation of detritus which has been strained 
off*, until from these causes it ceases to transmit the water so fast 
as is necessary. The filter then has to be put out of action and 
the surface-film must be removed. The film has to be allowed to 
rfe-form for two or three days before the filter is in a condition 
to be used once more. 

The organisms which are of importance in the filtering process 
undergo seasonal variations. Thus at one time of year Kemna 
finds that one species of Diatom is dominant, while at another 
time the effectiveness of the layer depends on some other species 
or group of species. The filter thus needs constant observation, 
since it may readily get out of working order. An interesting 
case is recorded by Kemna (99, p, 48), wlio found that Dipterous 
larva? ( CMronomus) may have an important practical effect. In 
the observation alluded to, the surface-film was inhabited by 
numerous larvae, which were living in tubes constructed out 
of sand-grains. So long as the larvae' inhabited their tubes the 
filter worked well. But when they left the surface-film in order 
to undergo their metamorphosis, their empty tubes formed a 
number of perforations which were naturally not closed by 
Diatoms, etc., and the filter then ceased to work properly. 
Information that the insects were undergoing their meta¬ 
morphosis was given by the appearance of Swallows circling 
round the filters in order to feed on the emerging Diptera. On 
noticing this indication the filter was put out of use and given 
three days’ rest, during which the holes left by the emergence 
of the Chironornus became closed by a new growth of the 
surface-film. 

The practical importance of sand-filtration is well brought out 
by the facts which are cited by Kemna in the two memoirs 
already referred to. One of the most instructive cases is the 
history of the Hamburg Waterworks during the years which 
■preceded Kraepelin’s investigation of the pipe-fauna. In 1842 
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a disastrous fire destroyed a large part of the city of Hamburg, 
including the buildings which contained the machinery of several 
distributions of water. The Municipality thereupon took ovei 
the supply of water; and it is satisfactory to learn that the 
English Engineer, Lindley, who is described as the author of the 
project, insisted on having an installation of sand-filters. Partly 
owing to financial difficulties, and partly in consequence of the 
objections raised by the manufacturers and vendors of domestic 
filters, Lindley’s recommendation was not followed for many 
years. At last, however, the difficulties were overcome, and the 
construction of filters, which were to be completed in 1894, had 
commenced in 1890. Shortly after this date the water taken 
from the Elbe became contaminated by a temporary encampment 
of Russian emigrants, and cholera broke out in August 1892, 
before the completion of the new works. This epidemic, which 
claimed 10,000 victims, was clearly traced to the defect in the 
waiter-supply, since the neighbouring town of Altona, which took 
its water from the same source but filtered it before using it, 
remained unaffected. The cases which actually occurred in 
Altona were traced to the use of Hamburg water ; while blocks 
of houses in Hamburg which were supplied from Altona escaped 
infection. Mr. S. 0. Chapman informs me that he has heard 
from Professor Kraepelin that the introduction of filtration, 
“ through extensive gravel-beds,” was almost immediately suc¬ 
cessful at Hamburg; the pipe-fauna dying from starvation in 
the course of a few months after the installation of the filters. 

It might naturally he anticipated that the conditions in the 
reservoirs and filter-beds (in the layer of water above the sand) 
would he favourable for the growth of numerous freshwater 
organisms. These are the sources from which the pipes may 
become colonised, if not protected by filters; and it is thus of 
interest to notice that the facts are in accordance with expectation. 
A case of this kind is recorded by Hickson (04, p. 675), where 
great trouble was caused in the supply of the town of Burnley 
by the occurrence of enormous numbers of Limncea peregra 
in the Hecknest reservoir. An even more striking instance is 
described by Kemna (99, pp. 47, 48) from his own experience 
in the Antwerp reservoirs, in 1896. In this case the trouble 
was caused by the extraordinary multiplication of Cladoeera,, 
which were so numerous that it was necessary to strain all the 
water passing to the filters through screens of wire-gauze. So 
great was the number of these small Crustacea that it was found 
necessary to keep six men constantly employed, night and day, 
in changing the strainers. The quantity of Crustacea thus 
removed was estimated by Kemna at ten tons at least. 

Another striking case, due, however, to defective construction 
of the filters, is the one recorded by Be Vries (90, pp. 56 ei seq.), 
where enormous numbers of Gammarus and Asellus occurred in 
the filter-beds and other parts of the system. 

It need not be a matter for surprise if a particular system should 
be found to have been free from trouble due to Polyzoa and other 
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organisms for a long period, and then to have become suddenly 
infected. It is at least theoretically possible that Polyzoa are 
absent in certain waterworks merely because no statoblast or 
embryo happens to have found access to the system; even though 
there may be nothing to prevent these organisms from flourishing 
if they succeed in effecting an entrance. The means of distribu¬ 
tion of freshwater organisms have frequently been discussed. 
Darwin gives important information on the subject in 1 The 
Origin of Species *, Oh. xiii .-—with particular reference to dis¬ 
persal by water-birds and insects. Other facts of the same 
nature are recorded by IL Wallis Hew, in 4 The Dispersal of 
Shells’ (Internat. Sci. Series, 1893). A short general discussion 
of the subject was contributed by 0. Zacharies to the 4 Biologisclies 
Oentralblatt/ ix. Nos. 3 and 4, April 1889. Reference may also 
be made to R. M. Puschkarew’s recent paper, u Ueber die Yer- 
breitung der Siiss wasserp rotozoen durch die Luft v ’ (Arch. f. Pro- 
listen kunde, xxviii. Heft 3, 1913, p. 323). 

It ca.n hardly be doubted that the method by which Polyzoa 
most commonly colonize a new place is by means of their stato- 
blasts, which from their habit of floating at the surface are 
extremely likely to adhere to some part of the legs, beak, or 
feathers of a wading or swimming bird, or to some part of a 
water-insect. De Guerne (88), struck by the occurrence in the 
Azores of a lacustrine fauna almost entirely composed of European 
types, was led to examine the material adhering to the feet of 
Ducks; and on one occasion (p. 297) he discovered a half stato- 
blast of a PlumateUa on the web of the foot of a Wild Duck. 
Similar positive information with regard to the dispersal of fresh¬ 
water Polyzoa has been published by Garbini, in a paper which I 
have only been able to consult by means of the notices given in 
Yol, ii. (p. 195) of the 4 Zoologisches Oentralblattand (by Matz- 
dorff) in the “ Jahresbericht iiber die Bryozoen fur 1897 und 
1898 ” in the 4 Arcliiv fur Naturgesehichte/ lxi. Jahrg., ii. Bd. 
Heft 3, p. 181. It appears from the latter notice that stato- 
blasts of a Plamatella were found attached to the beak of a 
Heron (“lleih'er”). 

II. Occurrence of Polyzoa in British Waterworks* 

I turn now to the consideration of the cases which have come 
under my own observation in this country. I am able to record 
five cases, in very different parts of Great Britain, in all of which 
serious trouble has been experienced. I commence by giving 
some account of the occurrence of the organisms, reserving the 
question of the determination of the specimens to Part III. of 
this paper. The eases are as follows 

(1) Torquay and Newton Abbot. 

Towards the end of September 1910, I received samples of a 
Plamatella (P* emarginata, va.r. miuscom) from Mr, Samuel 
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C. Chapman, M.Inst.C.E., Water Engineer to the Borough of 
Torquay. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Chapman for the 
trouble he lias taken in giving me the fullest information with 
regard to this particular occurrence, and in calling my attention 
to similar instances in other places. 

The Torquay case is one of the usual kind, in which no efficient 
system of filtration had been in operation. In spite of this fact 
no trouble had been given by the growth of Polyzoa or other 
organisms, in sufficient quantity to give rise to anxiety; during 
fifty years. The apparently sudden invasion may perhaps have 
been due to the fact that the Polyzoa in question had not 
previously effected an entrance into the system. The Plumatella 
was first observed in pipes which bad been in use a little more 
than two years. The pipes were at the bottom of a steep bill, on 
a trunk-main which supplied a large part of Newton Abbot, and 
where the How of water was constant and of considerable velocity. 
The Polyzoon was soon traced in every direction all over the 
system, both at Torquay and at Newton Abbot. It quickly 
began to give rise to serious inconvenience, by becoming detached 
from the walls of the pipes and by being carried to the ball-taps 
and the strainers of meters, which became blocked and were thus 
thrown out of work. The trouble became specially acute imme¬ 
diately after a frost in the early part of 1912. This is entirely 
in accordance with expectation ; the Plumatella which had been 
growing on the walls of the pipes having no doubt broken up 
during the cold weather, its branches having then passed into the 
How of water and so having given rise to the choked taps and 
meters which were reported in large numbers. In one case men¬ 
tioned to me by Mr. Chapman, eleven houses in one block of 
buildings were without water owing to this cause. It need 
hardly be remarked that the well-known habit of dying at the 
end of the year gives these freshwater Polyzoa special advantages 
in distributing themselves over a wide area of a system. It is 
only necessary for statoblasts or fragments of branches containing 
them to remain attached to some irregularity on the inside of a 
pipe to make it practically certain that some of them will have 
the opportunity of germinating in the next period of warm 
weather. 

No complete examination of the pipe-fauna has been made in 
the Torquay Waterworks, but a few other animals have been 
observed in them. One of the most conspicuous of these is a 
Freshwater Sponge, which has been found growing on the insides 
of some of the pipes, and has been determined by Mr. R. Kirk¬ 
patrick as Ephydatia flimatiMs . In some of the samples there 
were large quantities of a Dipterous larva, of a bright red colour. 
These have been determined by Mr. F. W. Edwards as a species 
of Chirommus. The majority of these larva?, and perhaps nearly 
all of them, could hardly have succeeded in completing their 
metamorphosis; and it seems probable that, as in the case of the 
Dipterous lame'recorded by Ivraepelin (85, p. 11), the trains- 
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'formation into tlie imago. or at least the emergence of the adult 
form into the air, could not take place except bv some chance 
combination of circumstances which would hardlv occur very 
often. It may be noted that Kraepelin, in commenting (p. 11) 
on. the absence of ChiroRonma- larva* from the underground pipes 
of the Hamburg system, points out that, according to Ids obser¬ 
vations, these larvae are the most dangerous enemies of freshwater 
Polyzoa, whose delicate branches they tear to pieces. This might 
have an important bearing on the distribution of the Polyzoa. 
since, even in the most active period of their growth, branches 
containing statobhists would be liberated by the Chirouomtts- 
larvse, and some of them would come to rest in places where a 
new growth of the Polyzoa would be started. 

In at least one of the samples, considerable numbers of a small 
freshwater Oligochsete were found ; but I am not aide to deter¬ 
mine it from the preserved specimens in my possession, 

From the descriptions which have been given to me by 
Mr. Chapman, there can be no doubt of the occurrence in the 
Torquay system of small Gasteropoda (perhaps Bitkynla or 
Limnrm , and almost certainly Planorhls ), and of A mil us, Gain- 
war us, Oladocera, and Copepoda. 1 have not had the opportunity 
of examining specimens of any of these animals. 

I have no certain evidence of the occurrence of Iron-Bacteria,, 
but the appearances suggest that these occurred. In some places 
the pipes were found to be coated with a thick black layer of 
u peaty substance/’ cemented by iron-compounds. My colleague 
Mr. A. Gepp, who has kindly examined one of the samples, tells 
me that its condition is not such as to make the demonstration 
of I roil-Bacteria, certain, but from? liis experience of other similar 
cases, he has little doubt but that these had really been present. 

It may be remarked that the Torquay authorities have now 
instituted a filtration-system ; and, judging from the experience 
of other water companies, it may be presumed that the trouble 
from which they have suffered will soon be a thing of the past. 

(2) Loan Powrs’s Styche Estate (at Lydbury, North Shrop¬ 
shire, near Market Drayton). 

In May 1912 I received information, through Dr. Augustus 
Voelcker, of the Royal Agricultural Society, of the occurrence of 
a Polyzoou which had been giving serious trouble near Market 
Drayton. I later received specimens, in the fresh condition, 
through the kindness of -Mi*. R. H. Newill, Lord Powis’s agent. 
The specimens m question were well-grown examples of Muma- 
ieUa fungosa , var. coralloicles. In this case a feed-tank received 
its water from a small open pool in which the Polyzoou was 
proved to be growing. The water passed to the tank through a 
strainer, which did no more than filter off the coarse detritus. 
From the tank the water passed down an incline, in an under¬ 
ground pipe, to a ram-chamber situated about thirty-three vards 

30* ' 
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away. The ram is a pump which raises spring-water from another 
source for use in the house and other buildings. From infor¬ 
mation supplied by Mr. Newill, the Phimatetta is found in the 
open pool (from which the sample examined was obtained), in 
the copper strainer at the beginning of the pipe from the pool to 
the tank, in the same pipe, in the feed-tank, in the pipe leading 
from the tank to the ram, and in the ram-house. The middle 
parts of the pipes were said to be less affected than the parts 
near the tank and the ram. Considerable trouble had been 
experienced in 1911; and it is expressly pointed out that the 
Polyzoon ceases to grow about August. In May 1912, when 1 
received the sample, the Polyzoon was in vigorous growth. The 
nature of the trouble was of the same kind as at Torquay, and 
consisted in the choking of the pipes and in the blocking of the 
ram to such an extent that it ceased to work. Unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to check the growth by the use of copper 
sulphate. With the Polyzoon were found multitudes of blight 
red u worms,” of a greenish hue when young and dark red when 
mature. They are described as being marked by dark bands, as 
growing to a length of one-half to three-quarters of an inch, and 
of having the habit of changing their skins, “ which boat on the 
water.” From these indications there is a high probability that 
the animals in question were Dipterous larvae, probably of some 
species of Chironomics , as in the case of the Diptera found at 
Torquay. 

Mr. Newill informs me that sand-filters will be installed in the 
spring of the present year. 

(3) Batley. 

The first intimation of trouble at Batley was received from the 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; but X later obtained 
samples from Mr. J. C. Barrowclough, the Waterworks Engineer 
at Batley, who kindly gave me information on the subject. The 
Polyzoa sent belonged to Fredericdla sultana , and they had been 
responsible for trouble of the usual kind—namely, blocking of 
the meters, strainers, etc. In the sample examined the meter 
had been fixed on Aug. 19, 1912, and was removed on Oct. lb 
completely choked by branches of the Frederketta . The supply 
of these waterworks is obtained from a moorland gathering 
ground on the Pennine Chain, 4i having large impounding 
reservoirs, but no form of filters,’ 5 The trouble had been known 
to exist for a long time, but it bad been ascribed to peat and 
other deposits. An examination of the trunk-main had recently 
been made on account of its reduced capacity through incrus¬ 
tation. The large quantity of iron-compounds found in a dry 
sample of this incrustation points to the presence of Iron- 
Bacteria, though no certain evidence of their presence was dis¬ 
covered. It is stated by Mr. Barrowclough that the autumn is 
the time when special trouble is experienced. As in the other 
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cases, this is no doubt due to the fact that that time of year 
is the period at which the tubes of Polyzoa naturally disin¬ 
tegrate, with the result that branches are set free and choke 
the meters. 

( 4 ) 

At the end of October 1912 I received, through Mr. S. 0. 
Chapman, a sample from an English waterworks installation, the 
locality of which I am not permitted to mention. It consisted, 
in the main, of a mass of tubes of Paludicella articulata . The 
polypides had already disappeared owing to the lateness of the 
season; but the sample was a particularly beautiful specimen, 
covered with a profusion of hibernacula or winter-buds, which 
were developed on every branch. Among the branches of the 
Paludicella there were disintegrated fragments of Fredericella 
sultana. Mr. Chapman informs me tlmt serious trouble had been 
experienced for some time at the locality in question, although 
the nature of the organisms causing it had not been recognized. 

(5) Aberdeen. 

At the end of March, in the present year, I received a sample, 
very similar to the last one, from the Aberdeen Waterworks, 
again through the kindness of Mr. Chapman. This consisted 
principally of a tangled mass of Paludicella articulata , composed 
of empty zocecia bearing numerous hibernacula. The sample 
also included a few pieces of Spongilla lacustris (determined by 
Mr. R. Kirkpatrick), crowded with gemmules, a few young speci¬ 
mens of Limncea peregra (determined by Mr. G. C. Robson), and 
some Dipterous larvae. These were referred by Mr. F. W. 
Edwards to a species of Ckironomus , which was, however, not 
the same as the species found at Torquay. There were also a 
number of tubes, formed of cemented mud, which appear to 
have belonged to the Chironomus-l&vvse,* 

The following case may also he mentioned, because, although 
not illustrating the occurrence of Polyzoa in waterworks, it has 
an obvious bearing on the importance of nitration :—- 

(6) ' Hampton-on-Thames. 

On May 22, 1912, s The Daily Mail 7 published a short account 
of the occurrence of enormous numbers of u freshwater mussels 57 
in a 36-inch water main at Hampton-on-Thames. It was stated 
that 90 tons of these animals had been removed from a length of 
a quarter of a mile of this main, the diameter of which had been 
reduced by them from 36 inches to 9 inches. The u mussels 77 
were examined by Mr. G. C. Robson, who found them to belong 
to Dreissensia polymorph a, a Lamellibranch which has been 
recorded in the pipes of the Hamburg water-supply and elsewhere, 
Mr. H. B. W. Stent, A.M.Inst.C.E., the Resident Engineer of 
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the Metropolitan Water Board, lias kindly given me some addi¬ 
tional information with regard, to this ease. Without certifying 
the exactness of the above recorded computation of the weight, 
of the Molluscs removed, lie admits the existence of large 
numbers of these animals in the main. He emphasizes the fact, 
however, that no trouble of this kind has been experienced in 
the water which has been admitted to the pipes after filtration. 
The Molluscs are found only in the mains which are used for 
conveying water from the Thames to the storage reservoirs, or 
from the reservoirs to the filter-beds. The importance of filtering 
the water before admitting it to the pipes is admirably brought 
out by this case, since the Molluscs in question have been unable 
to get past the harrier of the filter-beds. 

The consideration of the above cases is sufficient to show that 
the risks which might be caused by the entry of animal life into 
the pipes of a water-system are not confined to any particular 
part of the country. The cases which 1 have examined come 
from Aberdeen in the north to Torquay in the south-west. It 
is obvious that if the water is unfiltered and thus contains micro¬ 
scopic organisms in sufficient quantity, the chance introduction 
of a few Polyzoon sta to blasts or embryos might be followed by a 
growth in the pipes sufficient to interfere very seriously with the 
circulation, and ultimately to choke the taps. It is important 
to notice, as has been so well shown by Kraepelin, that the 
Polyzoa play a leading part in promoting the growth of animal 
life in the pipes. They are specially adapted by the disposition of 
their ciliated tentacles to catch the diatoms and other microscopic 
organisms on which they habitually feed, or, as Kemna * has 
expressed it, they are u inierophagous.” They serve in their turn 
as the food of larger animals ; and, unless they prepared the food 
in this way, it is hardly likely that animals such as Eels would be 
capable of flourishing in the pipes of a water-system. The great 
quantity of Polyzoa found at Hamburg, Torquay, and elsewhere 
justifies the conclusion that in any discussion of this question 
the occurrence of Polyzoa is a fact of cardinal importance. 
Sponges are perhaps the organisms which rank next in im¬ 
portance to the Polyzoa in this respect. 

The practical and theoretical interest of this subject has 
received very little attention in this- country. Professor S. J. 
Hickson, in his Presidential Address to Section I) of the South- 
port Meeting* of the British Association (04, p, 675), has, how¬ 
ever, used words to which I can completely subscribe. He states 
u that our ignorance of the general balance of animal and vege¬ 
table life in the- large reservoirs is profound, and that a systematic 
inquiry conducted by competent persons would most certainly 
lead to knowledge which would be of great scientific importance, 
and in the long run remunerative to the community.” 

# Ivevnua A„ ft Octnwemvs, The A sol die raegophage,” Ami. Soc. roy. Zook et 
Malacuh de Belgique, xli lRitf, p. 57. 
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It is a curious coincidences ill at, at tlie same Meeting of the 
British Association at which Professor Hickson’s address was 
delivered, the Presidential Address of Mr. diaries Hawks!ey to 
Section G (Engineering) clea.lt specially with water-supply and 
the construction of waterworks. In this address it is stated 
(Report, p. 767) that “most waters obtained from, gathering 
grounds are much improved by filtration'*’; and the mode of 
construction of sand-filters is indicated. But there is no refer¬ 
ence to the importance of fctna filter as a means of depriving the 
water of the microscopic organ isms which would otherwise supply 
nourishment to Polvzoa ami other 44 microphagous ” animals 
capable of nourishing in the pipes if they are supplied with 
appropriate food in sufficient quantity. 

I am indebted to Mr. S. 0. Chapman for having put at my 
disposal the result of an extensive enquiry which he has made as 
to the occurrence of Polyzo&sind other animals in the waterworks 
of this country. As he proposes to publish the result of his 
enquiries I will not attempt to anticipate him; but he returns 
show that organisms of the kind indicated occur more frequently 
than has generally been supposed, and that the occurrence of 
trouble due to their presence can usually be traced to the want 
of an efficient system of filtration. 


III. Species of Polyzoa found in British "Waterworks. 

The species of Polvzoa which I have had the opportunity of 
examining may be referred to the following four species :— 

(1) Paludicella articulate BJhrb. 

(2) Frederlcella sultana Bluiuenbaeh, 

(3) Plumatella fangosa PalL* var, coralloides Allman. 

(4) Plumatella emarginatfa Allman, var. mitsccsa , Kraepelin, 

I subjoin a few notes on the synonymy of the species and on 
the specimens which form the subject of this paper, 

(!) Paludicella articulate Ehrb. (PI. LXIL figs. 1-10.) 

Alcyomlla articulaia Ehrenfeerg, “ Symbol© Physicae,” 66 Ani¬ 
mal ia Evertebrata,” Dee. I, * Phytozoa Polypi/' 1 1831, fob a. 

Paludicella Ehrenbergii D umortier k Van Beneden, u Hist. 
Nat. des Pol. Comp, d’eau douce,” ii, Partie, Nouv. Mem. Acad. 
Bruxelles, xvi. 1843, p. 38. 

Although Allman, in his classical monograph (56) on the 
Freshwater Polvzoa, accepted the specific name ehrenbergi —and 
has been followed in this respect by many other writers—the 
reasons given by Dumortbr and Van Beneden for rejecting 
Ehrenberg’s name are not in accordance with modem principles 
of zoological nomenclature. They state as their motive for intro¬ 
ducing a new name that “ articidata” refers, to a generic character, 
and therefore cannot be'used as a specific name. The invalidity 
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of this argument lias not escaped the notice of some other 
writers. 

The first specimens examined were received from a waterworks 
system (No. 4, above), which does not permit itself to he men¬ 
tioned by name, at the end of October 1912, They were remark¬ 
able for the extraordinary freedom with which hibernacula were 
developed. In correlation with the lateness of the season, the 
polypides had degenerated, and the zoceeia were represented 
merely by their empty eetocyst. Nearly every zociecium, through¬ 
out the whole of the material, bears one or two hibernacula in 
the place of the ordinary lateral daughter-zocecia; and, if it 
happens to be at the end of a branch, a terminal hibernaculum 
as well. These hibernacula (PI. LXII. figs. 1-10) are, almost 
without exception, of an elongated fusiform shape, although 
varying much in length and, to a, less extent, in breadth. They 
thus differ strikingly from most of the figures of these structures 
which have previously been published. 

The hibernacula were originally described, under the name of 
“ hybemacles,” by Dumortier and Van Beneden, in the memoir 
cited above (p. 51, pi. i. fig. 1"; pi. ii. figs. 24-35). Although 
shown as replacing lateral buds, and therefore in the same 
position as in the specimens which have come under my notice, 
they are described and figured as short bodies, not more than 
about one-fifth of the length of the zooecia. They are pointed at 
their free end, and were said to be always strongly compressed. 
In colour they were greyish black. 

Kraepelin, who states (87, p. 76) that the hibernacula do not 
appear to have been found by any observer since Van Beneden, 
describes and figures them (pi. iv. fig. 117) as swollen and ellip¬ 
soid or irregular, and states that they are yellowish in colour, 
and that they have a considerable amount of calcareous matter 
in their cuticle. Several of the specimens figured by Kraepelin 
resemble the hibernacula described by Van Beneden in their 
form, but one or two of them are fusiform, although not so elon¬ 
gated as most of the hibernacula which have come under my own 
observation. Some of them remain attached to the substratum 
when the zooecia, which have meanwhile lost their contents, dis¬ 
integrate and break up. In the second part of his monograph 
(92, p. 61) Kraepelin refers to the irregular form generally 
possessed by the hibernacula. He describes the occurrence in 
thepi of an elongated polypide-bud (pi. v. fig. 163), which is 
formed early in their development, in readiness for germination 
in the ensuing spring; and he mentions the yolk-like material 
by which the polypide-bud is surrounded. He was unable to 
discover the mode of formation of the hibernacula. 

Levinsen (94, p. 85, pi. viii. figs 24-26) gives figures of the 
hibernacula which are much like those of Kraepelin. 

Wesenberg-Lund (96, pp. 321, 363, xxiv; pi. iv, figs, 44, 45) 
found the hibernacula in large numbers in October. They were 
all of the same form and colour as in Kraepelm’s description, 
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and were attached to the substratum, none being discovered on 
the erect shoots. Their inode of development was not ascertained. 

Ohirica (04, pp. 7, 8, sep.) does not describe the development 
of the hi berime id a, but records one or two interesting observa¬ 
tions. He obtained them, not only at the beginning of the 
winter, but also attached to branches of dead zotecia, floating at 
the surface of the water in April, and he regards this as the 
means by which the species is distributed in the spring. He 
adds that colonies which have resulted from the germination of 
hibernacula develop ovaries and testes at once (cf. also Kraepelin, 
87, p. 86). 

The hibernacula of the material examined by myself are, as a 
rule, very different in form from those which have been described 
by Dumortier and Van Beneden, Kraepelin, Levinsen, and 
Wesenberg-Lund. Although varying much in their proportions, 
the great majority have an elongated fusiform shape, as shown 
in the figures on PL LXIL It does not, however, seem to me 
necessary to conclude that there is any specific difference between 
the form examined by me and those of which hibernacula have 
previously been described. Although Paludicella is a light- 
shunning organism (Allman, 56, pp. 114, 115), these specimens, 
obtained from the interior of the pipes of a waterworks system, 
must have been growing in absolute darkness, and under condi¬ 
tions which were otherwise different from the normal habitat of 
the species. It would thus not be surprising if the hibernacula 
were found to show some differences from those growing in a 
normal environment. The conclusion that the specimens under 
consideration should be referred to P. articulata is confirmed by 
the fact that a single branch observed bore two hibernacula (one 
of them shown in fig. 1) which have the form described by 
Dumortier and Van Beneden. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether the hibernacula 
usually developed by Paludicella in this country are typically 
spindle-shaped or not. Mr. C. F. Rousselet has kindly allowed 
me to examine specimens of hibernacula, collected in Norfolk 
by Mr. H. E. Harrell, in bis own collection. These hibernacula 
are all of the general form described below, although they are on 
the average rather less elongated than the specimens which have 
come under my own observation. Some of them have germinated, 
in the manner described by Dumortier and Van Beneden and 
by Kraepelin. The distal end of the hibernaculum splits into 
two valves, in order to allow of the escape of the tissues of the 
young zocecium which grows out of the hibernaculum. It is of 
some interest to notice, in connexion with what is said below, 
that the stalk of the hibernaculum remains unsplit during the 
process of germination. 

Mr. Rousselet informs ine that he has never seen hibernacula 
of any other form than the spindle-shape here described. 

The hibernacula observed by me are white in colour, although 
some of them show signs of becoming darker. The material was 
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obtained towards the end of October, and therefore soon after the 
hibernacuia had been formed. It is not improbable that they 
world all have become darker as the season progressed. All were 
growing on erect branches of the colony, and most of them were 
quite free, although some show the habit which has keen described 
by other observers of attaching themselves to foreign objects; 
in this case zocecia, or even other hibernacuia, of tie Paludicella 
itself, or zocecia of the FredericeUcc with which the species was 
associated. Allusion has already been made to tie fact that one, 
two, or even three hibernacuia are borne on nearly every zomcium. 
They vary much in length and to a less esiwnb in breadth. 
Leaving out of account the two hibernacuia of which one is 
shown in fig. 1, they are nearly all spindle-shaped, although 
occasionally showing some irregularity of form, and vary in 
length from 608 p. (fig. 4) to about 1968 p. They are usually 
pointed at their free end, the broadest part being n sa rule beyond 
the middle of their length. The proximal sfcalk4£ke portion is 
generally slender, hut varies in breadth from about 72/* to 96 p. 
Measured at their widest part, the width varies from 144 p to 
160 g. They are usually developed in the position occupied by 
either the lateral or the terminal daughter-zoreeia; but, as shown 
in fig. 7, the hibernaculum may originate more proximally than 
the position normally occupied by a lateral bud ; and the bases 
of the lateral hibernacuia are not always opposite one another 
(fig. 8). Most of the hibernacuia contain an elongated polypide- 
bud, in agreement with Kraepelin’s statement (93)„ of the form 
which also occurs in the development of the polypide-buds of 
ordinary zooeeia. I have not observed any calcareous matter in 
their wall. 

It has often been suggested that the statoblasts of Phylolacto- 
kemata may have been evolved from structures like the hiber¬ 
nacuia of Paludicella (cf. Kraepelin, 87, pp. 168, 167; 92, p. 62). 
But while the mode of origin of the statoblasts, from the funi¬ 
culus, is well understood in its general outlines, X have not been 
able to discover any account of the development of the hiber- 
naenla. The material at present under discussion enables me to 
make a contribution to this subject, although the fjusts could have 
been interpreted with more certainty if the specimens had been 
collected slightly earlier in the year. There is, however, enough 
evidence to show that the hibernaculum is not a modified terminal 
zooecium, as is assumed by Braem (90, p. 112) in criticizing 
Kraepelixfis opinion, but is something which is left when the 
distal part of a zooecium has been thrown off. The evidence of 
figs. 2, 3, 9, 10 seems to be unmistakable on this point. In these 
cases the hibernaculum is well formed, with its thick cuticle and 
inclusions of yolk-like material. But although its stalk appears 
to be constituted, in some cases at least, by the proximal part of 
'the. zooecium, the-distal end of the hibernaculum lies freely in the 
cavity of the zooecium, which is prolonged in its normal fonn' 
beyond it. The interpretation which naturally suggests itself is 
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that the formation of the hibernaeulum is inaugurated by a con¬ 
traction of the endocyst or body-wall from the original ectocyst 
of the zocecinm, in the distal part at least, and by the deposition 
of a new cuticle over that part of the hibernaeulum which lies 
freely inside the old ectocyst. In some cases, as in fig, 10, 
the hibernaeulum has a wall of its own which is distinct 
throughout from the original ectocyst. In the specimen shown 
in fig, 2 a single zocecinm has developed two hibernacula, the 
first of which is attached to the parent-zocecium in the position 
of a terminal bud, while the second, or distal hibernaeulum, lies 
freely in the cavity and has no base of attachment. It can 
hardly he doubted that the hibernacula represented in figs. 3, 9, 
and 10 would have assumed the appearance shown by most of the 
hibernacula in this material by the loss of the empty caps formed 
by the zooeeia within which they have severally been developed. 
I regard it, therefore, as probable that the hibernaeulum owes 
its terminal position to the loss of the distal part of its own 
zocecinm, which, as shown in fig. 10, is not necessarily the 
terminal individual of a branch. 

There are, however, certain appearances, shown in figs, 6-9, 
that are in need of explanation. In these cases most of the 
ectocyst of the zooecium which precedes the definitive hiber- 
naculum has split into two valves, in the manner characteristic 
of a germinating hibernaeulum. Like the other zooeeia of this 
material, these zocecia are destitute of cellular contents; the only 
living tissues left in the colonies being those which constitute the 
hibernacula. It is important to consider whether the bivalve 
arrangement indicates that a process of germination has actually 
taken place. In view of the close resemblance between these 
zocecia and a hibernaeulum germinating after the end of the 
winter and arrived at the stage of having completed the formation 
of the first regenerated zooecium, it seems legitimate to assume 
that germination of a hibernaeulum has occurred in spite of the 
fact that the material was collected in the autumn. It would 
appear that a new zocecinm has been completely formed, since 
the remains of its tubular orifice are present. But the develop¬ 
ment of a new colony has stopped short with the formation of a 
single zocecinm, and a second process of hibernacuknn-develop- 
ment has taken place, resulting in the definitive winter-buds. 
The living material of the regenerated zocecinm has passed into 
the hibernaeulum, or hibernacula,, which have been formed from 
it, though there is no evidence to show whether the transference 
of the material took place en masse or by the more gradual process 
by which a bud is ordinarily supplied with its living contents. 
It is perhaps not impossible that no polypide was formed by the 
regenerated zocecium, but that on the splitting of the hiber- 
naculum which preceded it the contents of that structure passed 
bodily into the newly-formed hibernaeulum. Some such trans¬ 
ference of cellular material may be indicated by fig. 10, where 
each of the hibernacula is seen to traverse .the septum which 
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occurs between two zocecia. In ng. 8 the definitive hibernaculum 
may be proved by measurement to be of exactly the same length 
as the hibernaculum which is indicated by the split valves in the 
wall of tiie preceding zooecium. The material of the first hiber¬ 
naculum would thus just fill the cavity of the second one. In 
fig. 9, however, the second hibernaculum is distinctly smaller 
than the first one ; while in fig. 7, what is assumed to have been 
the first hibernaculum has had to provide the material for two 
new hibernacula. Further observations on material collected at 
a more favourable season will be required to settle these points. 

The great majority of the zocecia in a Pcdndicdla~eo]o nv give 
rise to a pair of lateral buds, situated opposite one another and in 
a position which has a definite relation to the orifice of the parent- 
zooecium. It may be significant that in all the cases shown in 
figs. 6-9 there is some abnormality in this respect. In figs. 6 
and 9 only one of the lateral zocecia is indicated; while in figs. 7 
and 8, where two are present, they are not opposite one another, 
and in fig. 7 one of them is much nearer the proximal end of the 
parent-zooecium than is normally the case. I have observed 
similar irregularities in other zocecia of the same kind which have 
not been figured ; and these cases perhaps support the view that 
germination of the hibernacula first formed has taken place, since 
it is well known that in young Polyzoon colonies the zocecia first 
developed frequently fail to give rise to the full number of buds 
which are formed by the zocecia in an actively growing branch. 

If the explanation above suggested is correct, the germination 
of the first set of hibernacula may perhaps have been induced by 
the occurrence of warm weather succeeding a cold period, which 
induced the formation of the first set. But the explanation in 
question is not the only one which can he imagined; and it is 
not inconceivable that as the time of hibeimacul urn-formation 
approaches, some of the zooecia make an abortive attempt to 
develop hibernacula, and that the bivalve arrangement seen in 
figs. 6-9 implies an unsuccessful effort of this nature. 

In the majority of the zocecia of this material the definitive 
hibernacula have been produced at the first attempt, and the 
zocecia which respectively precede them show no appearance of a 
bivalved arrangement. But in all cases the zooecia are empty of 
cellular contents, and there has obviously been a centrifugal 
passage of the living material of the colonies into the hibernacula, 
which are finally left as the outermost members of the series. 

It remains to be considered whether these observations have 
any bearing on the question of the homology, if any corres¬ 
pondence really exists, between the hibernacula of Paludicella 
and the statoblasts of Phylactolsemata. It has frequently been 
maintained that statoblasts have been evolved from structures 
more or less resembling the hibernacula of Paludicella , which on 
this view is regarded as related to the ancestral form from which 
the Phylactolaemata have been derived. This argument has been 
specially developed by Rraepelin (87, pp. 163, 167 y 92, p. 62), 
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who based his conclusions on the general similarity of the liiber- 
nacula. to statoblasts, particularly those of Fredericella in which 
no annulus is present. He did not, however, bring forward any 
evidence to show how the hibernacula are developed. Braem 
(90, p. 112) has disputed Kraepelin's conclusions, basing his 
objection largely on the assumption that the hibernacula are 
complete, specially modified, terminal individuals of the colony. 
On this assumption there would be a considerable difference 
between them and the statoblasts, which are essentially buds 
produced internally within the body-cavity of a zooecimn. 
Braem’s objection loses some of its force if his assumption as to 
their mode of origin can he shown to be incorrect. I think that 
the evidence here brought forward is sufficient to render the 
conclusion that the hihernaculum is typically an end-bud of the 
colony very doubtful. Although the proximal part of its eeto- 
cyst is commonly a modification of the corresponding part of the 
ectocyst of the parent-zocecium. cases like those shown in figs. *2 
and 10 appear* to prove that the hihernaculum may be formed as 
an internal bud-like structure, with a complete cuticle of its 
own; and there is indeed no very essential difference between 
the proximal hihernaculum shown in fig. 10 and the statoblast 
of a Fredericella . I do not, of course, overlook the fact that the 
statoblasts of Phylactolsemata are developed in a peculiar way 
from the funiculus of a polypide. But Paludicella is, in any case, 
only distantly related to the Phylactolfemata; and the difference 
between the winter-buds of the two forms is not, apparently, so 
great as has hitherto been assumed bv most observers who have 
considered the question. 

When one considers the facility with which freshwater 
organisms, from Protozoa upwards, develop some special cyst- 
like coat which enables them to survive the winter or periods of 
drought, one must no doubt be cautious in assuming that the 
homology suggested is a probable one. But my observations 
seem to show that the hihernaculum of Paludicella, like the 
statoblasts of Phylactolfemata, is a special form of winter-bud 
which is developed inside the parent zooecium out of a mass of 
living tissue which becomes surrounded by a chitinous coat; and 
that thus the two kinds of winter-buds are morphologically com¬ 
parable. In view of this consideration it does not appear to me 
impossible that the hihernaculum and the statoblast represent 
two different conditions which have been evolved from a common 
starting-point. 

The specimens of this species received from Aberdeen (No. 5, 
above) agree closely with those just described. Numerous hiber¬ 
nacula of an elongated type are present, although they are 
perhaps more variable in length than in the other sample. 
Some of them are even longer than the longest described above. 

Paludicella articidata has previously been recorded as an 
inhabitant of the pipes of waterworks, both at Hamburg 
(Kraepelin, 85, p, 6) and at Rotterdam (De Tries, 90, p, 25), 
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(2) Frederi della sultana Blumenbach. (PL LXIII. figs. 11- 
14 .) 

It is unnecessary for me to discuss the synonymy of this 
species, since there is a general agreement with regard to it 
among practically all recent writers. Excellent accounts of the 
species are given by Allman (56), Kraepelin (87), and many 
others. It was recorded by Kmepelin (85, p. 6) as one of the 
commonest forms found in the Hamburg Waterworks system ; 
and I suspect that one of the species of “FlumateMa” recorded 
by Be Tries (90) from the Rotterdam Waterworks may have been 
real 1 y Freder icella . 

I have myself found F. sultana in two English waterworks ; 
namely the system (No. 4) in which the Paludicella above described 
occurred and at Batley. In both cases the material was collected 
in October, and the polypides had already degenerated, leaving 
empty tubes containing statoblasts. The tubes show the septa 
•which have been described by Allman (56, p. 112), Kmepelin (87, 
p. 100), and others, at the point where a tube diverges from the 
main stem. The statoblasts are developed in both localities with 
greater profusion than is sometimes the case in this species, 
Kraepelin has commented (pp. 103. 104) on the variability of the 
statoblasts of F. sultana. lie states that it is hardly possible to 
find two alike in the same colony; and that they may be reni- 
form, almost quadrangular, or even nearly circular. The average 
length is given by him as 430 g,, and the average breadth as 300 
The length varies between 380 g and 570 g; and the breadth 
between 210 g and 370 g. 

.Figs. 11-14, taken from the Batley material, show that my 
own results are in close agreement with Kraepelin’s. The varia¬ 
tion in form is sufficiently obvious from these figures. The 
average length of nine statoblasts from Batley was 444 g, a 
measurement almost identical with Kraepelin A The extreme 
measurements were 416 g and 480 g. The average breadth of 
the same nine specimens was 242 g—somewhat less than Kraepe- 
lhrs figure,—while the extremes were 200// and 272//. Home 
were more than twice as long as broad (fig, 14); while the 
statoblast shown in fig. 11 is almost circular. 

Kraepelin states that the funiculus of Fredencdla generally 
gives rise to one or two statoblasts, rarely to three. In my own 
material, while many of the zocecia contain a single statoblast, 
and others contain either two or three, one of the tubes in the 
Batley material contains four statoblasts, which certainly belonged 
to one polypide. In several instances it can be seen that the 
statoblasts are closely adherent to one wall of the tube. In cases 
where two tubes are connate, the statoblasts are adherent to the 
common wall which separates the two tubes. In the Batley 
material the statoblasts are almost black in colour, and a large 
proportion of them, although still contained in the zoceeia, have 
split into their two valves, between which can be seen a mass of 
living tissue. This is a clear sign that the statoblasts are ready 
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to germinate. It is well known that the statoblasts in this species 
ordinarily germinate without leaving the tubes in which they 
have been produced. It need hardly be pointed out that the 
state of the winter-buds, here as in the Paltidkella described 
above, is such as to give every opportunity for the dispersal of 
the species throughout the system into which it lias effected an 
entrance. In the Batley case at least (and probably in the other) 
the branches examined were not taken from the places where 
they had been growing in the pipes, but had become free by the 
disintegration of the colonies at the approach of winter, and had 
accumulated in the meters and taps to such an extent as to 
block them. 


(3) Pltjmatella fungosa Pallas, var. coralloides Allman. 
(PL LXI1I. tigs. 22-25.) 

I follow Braem (90, p. 3) in regarding Plurnatella coralloides of 
Allman as a form of l\ ftmgosa. This seems to be indicated by 
Allman’s fig. 4 (pi. vii.) of the floating statoblasts. It should, 
however, be noted that Annan dale, in his recent account of the 
Indian species (11, pp. 217, 218), gives 2\ coralloides as a synonym 
of P.frutlcosa . 

In dealing with representatives of the genus Phimatella one 
is confronted with numerous difficulties; since there is no 
general agreement with regard to the species which ought to be 
recognised. It is worth remembering that Plurnatella has three 
different kinds of reproductive bodies, namely, the embryos 
produced by the development of the eggs, the floating statoblasts, 
provided with an “ annulus ” of gas-containing cavities, and the 
sessile statoblasts. We are in almost complete ignorance with 
regard to the question whether the form of the colony depends 
to any extent on the particular kind of reproductive body from 
which it has been developed. As Braem has pointed out (90, 
p. 8; 11, p. 9), experimental evidence on this subject is urgently 
needed; and it is probable that a well-conceived series of breeding 
experiments carried out with statoblasts and embryos of Phimatella 
might resolve some of the difficulties which at present exist. 
Braem (90, p. 6) lias recorded the important observation that in 
cases where the remains of the statoblast from which a colony 
has germinated can he detected at the proximal end of the 
colony, the form of that statoblast can sometimes be proved to 
be identical with those which are being produced in the tubes of 
the same colony. There are reasons for believing, as has been 
remarked above, in dealing with Pahulicella , that ovaries and 
testes are usually produced early in the summer from colonies 
.which have resulted from the germination of statoblasts or 
hihernacula {of. Kraepelin, 87, p. 85). But it has not been 
sufficiently ascertained how far, if at' all, these sexually, mature 
colonies differ from those produced' by statoblasts;nor is it 
known whether there are any differences between .colonies 
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produced from floating statoblasts and those which have developed 
from sessile statoblasts. 

It is believed by most recent authorities that Alcyonella is not 
generieally separable from Plumatetta. Alcyonella is character¬ 
ised by its compact form, resulting from the arrangement of its 
crowded, more or less parallel, tubes, more or less at right angles 
to the substratum. It has been suggested that this habit of 
growth is largely, if not entirely, the result of the simultaneous 
germination of a number of statoblasts situated close together. 
But I am not aware of the existence of any experimental 
evidence to show whether a large colony of Alcyonella fungosa 
can be produced by the germination of a single statoblast. Some 
evidence that the completely parallel tubes of the typical fungosa- 
form owe their arrangement to want of room, is given by the fact 
that the peripheral parts of a ft vi t gos a- col on y may have the form 
of the var. coralloides , which is characterised by a looser habit of 
growth. 

The conclusion that “ Alcyonella ” is merely a form of Plum a - 
tdla seems to me to be well founded. The only generic distinction 
which can be maintained is the habit of growth ; and in this 
character P. fungosa var. coralloides is intermediate between 
u Alcyonella” and Plumalella . Kraepelin (87) has gone so far 
as to regard P. fungosa as merely a form of P. repens , which is 
termed by him, on insufficient nomenclatorial grounds, P. poly - 
morphct. In this conclusion he was at one time criticised by 
Braem (90), who pointed out differences which led him to believe 
that P. fungosa is specifically distinct from 7b repens . Braem 
has more recently (11, p. 9) retracted this view, and he now 
regards P. repens and P. fungosa as varieties of one species. 

The specimens which may be referred to the P. fungosa type 
were sent on May 31, and were received alive, with their 
polypides in full vigour. As has been pointed out above, they 
were taken from the pool which supplies the system, and I have 
not seen specimens from the pipes themselves, where great trouble 
has been caused. Mr. R. EL Newill, to whose kindness I owe 
the specimens and as much information as he was able to give, 
has, however, assured me that the specimens which blocked the 
pipes and ram resembled those which had been taken from the 
pool supplying the system. There is thus a strong presumption 
that the specimens examined belonged to the same species as 
those which occurred in the pipes ; a conclusion which is rendered 
all the more probable by the fact that this form has a very 
characteristic habit of growth, which Mr. Newill cannot have 
failed to notice. 

I have lad some difficulty in deciding whether the specimens 
in question should be regarded as typical examples of P. fungosa 
or should be referred to its variety coralloides ( = Plumatetta 
coralloides Allman, cf. Allman, 56 , p. 105). In the more central 
parts of the masses the tubes have the fungosa-nrm ngement, In 
the more peripheral parts of the material they may be less 
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intimately connected with one another, and are therefore like 
the form which has been described as var. coraUokles. 

Braein (90, p. 4) has stated that the floating statohlasts of 
P. fungosa (typical form) have an average length of 410 g, and 
an average breadth of 320 p ; the corresponding measurements 
for var. coraUokles being respectively 380 p and 300 p. In my 
own material the average length of eleven floating statohlasts, in 
one series of measurements, was 371 p ; and the average breadth 
was 240 p. The extreme measurements were:—Length, 328 p and 
416 g ; breadth, 224 g and 264 g. In another series of measure¬ 
ments, in which the statohlasts of the compactly arranged tubes 
were distinguished from those of the peripheral, more coraUokles - 
like tubes, the average length was 388 g and the average breadth 
rather more than 280 g * for the former; while for the latter the 
length was 358 g and the breadth was 266 g. There is thus some 
difference between the sizes of the statohlasts in different parts of 
the same mass of tubes ; the loosely arranged zocecia at the 
periphery having somewhat smaller statohlasts than the more 
centrally placed ones. But even the largest statohlasts agree 
more closely in size with those of var. coralloides (from Brae ms 
measurements) than with those of the typical fungosa- form (as 
given by the same author). I refer the specimens, therefore, to 
var. coralloides ; and this conclusion is confirmed by the measure¬ 
ments which I have made of a very typical fungosa- form, from 
a pond at Upper Norwood (Brit, Mns. 85.7,28.5-8), in which 
the average length of the floating statohlasts was 431 g, and the 
average breadth 307 n : in close agreement with BraeoTs figures. 

The floating statohlasts of the material from Styche have the 
form shown in fig. 22. They do not vary much in form, although 
in some of them one of the sides is more convex than the other. 
The annulus leaves a considerable part of the central capsule- 
exposed on both surfaces of the statoblast. The average ratio of 
length to breadth (11 cases) is P543 :1, 

The sessile statohlasts are considerably larger than the floating 
statohlasts. On the attached surface (fig. 23) the central capsule 
gives off’ an irregular peripheral ring of cementing substance, 
which forms a vertical ridge by which the statoblast is fixed to 
the wall of the tube in which it has been produced. On the free 
surface (fig. 25), a saucer-like shape is produced by the develop¬ 
ment of a thin marginal collar. This represents the annulus of 
the floating statohlasts, as is shown by its structure. 

In some statohlasts the gas-cells are represented by only a small 
proportion of the number found in a floating statoblast; and these 
occur in isolated groups, of irregular and obviously inconstant 
form (fig. 25). In other eases, as in fig, 24, the annulus forms a 
complete band, which is almost as well developed as in the floating 
statohlasts. 

* The uncertainty about the breadth is due to the fact that the statohlasts , 
measured were not resting accurately on one of their flatter'surfaces, , 
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The sessile statoblasts are very variable in shape and size 
(figs. 23-25), but they are all larger than the floating statoblasts 
of the same specimens. The largest one found measured 640 p 
by 432 p, giving a ratio of 1*481 : 1. A shorter and broader 
one was 560 p, by 480 g, with a ratio of 1*166:1. The average 
of seven measurements was 554 a by 434 p, with a ratio of 
1-276:1. 

(4) Plitmatella emargixata Allman, var. muscosa Kraepelin. 
(PL LX III. figs. 15-20.) 

In his well-known work on the German Freshwater Polyzoa, 
Kraepelin (87) refers the forms of Plmnatdla which have come 
under his observation to three species. These are described 
respectively as P. princeps , P. pdj/morpha, and P. punctata . 
For the last, with which it is not necessary for me to deal, he 
has adopted Hancock’s name. The first two were renamed by 
him, on the ground (pp. 118, 119) that the older names, from 
which a choice might have been made, have been used in so 
many different senses by previous'authors that it would only 
have introduced additional confusion to have made use of any of 
them for the species as characterised by him. I do not think it 
necessary to follow Kraepelin m this conclusion. 

P. princeps and P. poh/morpluo were distinguished principally 
bv the form of the floating statoblasts. In P. princeps these are 
relatively long and narrow, and the ratio of length to breadth is 
said to vary from 1*53 : 1 to 2*79: 1, the typical ratio being given 
as about 1*8:1. The species thus characterised includes P. ernar- 
gmata Allman and P. fmticosa Allman. 

In P, polymorpha the floating statoblasts are broader in pro¬ 
portion to their length, and the ratio of length to breadth is 
described as varying from 1*1 : 1 to 1*42 : 1 ; the average being 
about 1*25:1. tinder this name Kraepelin includes P. repens 
and P.fimgosa a nett. 

The forms of Plumatdla with relatively broad statoblasts are 
represented in the material which I have received from English 
waterworks only by a variety of P.fimgosa , which, following 
Braem’s earlier opinion, I have treated above as a species distinct 
from P. repens. Those with elongated statoblasts are represented 
by the material from Torquay, and it thus becomes necessary 
to discuss the question of the name which should be used in 
describing them. 

Braem (90, pp. 9, 10) has brought forward arguments to show 
that P. fruticosa and P. miarginata are distinct species ; and lie 
points out the following differences between them :—- 

(1) P. fruticosa has relatively slender tubes, which grow into an 
erect form; while P. emarginata has broader tubes, which are 
more adherent to the substratum. (2) The floating statoblasts of 
P. fruticosa are more than twice as long as broad (average ratio : 
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length to breadth, 2*497 : 1 *), while the annulus does not cover 
so much of the central capsule as in the other species. In 
P. emarginata , on the other hand, the floating statoblasts are 
less than twice as long as broad (average ratio : length to breadth, 
1*868 ; 1), while the annulus covers nearly the whole of the 
“ upper ” side, leaving only a. small portion of the central capsule 
uncovered. (3) In P. fruticosa the sessile statoblasts have a broad * 
vestigial annulus, and are more than twice as long as broad (ratio, 
2*46.1: 1), while those of P. emarginata resemble the sessile state- 
blasts of P. repens , and have no annul us. while they a,re less than 
twice as long as broad (ratio, 1*312 : 1). 

Through the courtesy of the authorities of the Hamburg 
Museum, I have had the opportunity of examining specimens of 
both var. muscosa Kraepelin and var. spongiosa Kraepelin, from 
the original material described by that author. I have figured 
a floating statoblast (fig. 18) and a sessile statoblast (fig. 20) of 
var. muscosa , from the Hamburg material, for comparison with 
the Torquay specimens. The measurements which I have made 
of the statoblasts from Hamburg agree closely with those given 
by Kraepelin. and are as follows :— 



Floating statoblasts. 

Sessile statoblasts. j 


Length. 

P 

Breadth. 

V 

Average 
ratio, L: B. 

- ™ . , - - i - ----- i 

i r i g 

Var. muscosa ... 

432-496 

240-230 

1*817:1 

j 384-592 j 272-352 | 1*450 :1 

Var. spongiosa... 

448-480 

1 256 

j 

1*833 : 1 

j 416-496 | 320-381 1*278 :1 

1 . 1 1 


Terv few floating statoblasts are present in the spongiosa- 
material, in which there are a number of sexually produced 
embryos. 

If Braemls criticism of Kraepelin’s results is correct, it 
follows from these measurements that both varieties, muscosa 
and spongiosa , are to be regarded as forms of P. emarginata ; 
and in this I am following what I understand to be Bra ends 
opinion. 

The specimens sent from the Torquay ’Waterworks by Mr. 8. 
G. Chapman appear to me to be referable to P. emarginata , 
as understood by Braem, although their floating statoblasts are 
less elongated than in the Hamburg specimens. I find that these 
statoblasts vary in length from 328 p to 416 ju and in breadth 
from 224/i to 264 p t the average measurements (11 cases) 
being :—Length, 371 p ; breadth, 240 p ; ratio, L: B, 1*543 ; 1. 

■ * The ratio is calculated from the measurements given hr Braem, 

‘ 31* 
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The sessile statoblasts have the following measurements 
Length, 432 /x-448 p, average 442 /x ; breadth, 320 /x,-308 a, 
average 336 p ; average ratio, L: B, 1*317 :1. 

If Braem is right in separating P. emarginata and P.fruiicosa , 
the proportions of the sessile statoblasts would alone justify the 
reference of the Torquay specimens to P. emarginata rather than 
to P. fratieosa, I am confirmed in the belief that they belong to 
the former species by the fact that the annulus covers nearly the 
whole of tlie central capsule on one surface of the statoblast 
(figs. 15-17), as shown by Allman (56, pi. vii. fig. 7) in one of his 
figures, and by Braem (90, pi. i. fig. 12), who lias called special 
attention to the importance of the character in question. 

In Kraepelin’s series of measurements of the forms regarded 
by him as belonging to P. pn'inceps (87, pp. 112, 113) the average 
ratio of length to breadth is given as 1*8:1. But he admits a 
considerable variation in this respect, the limits given being from 
2*79 :1 to 1*53 :1. It will be seen that my own measurement of 
1*543 :1 falls within these extremes, although it is much nearer 
Kraepelin’s lower figure. The highest ratio of length to breadth 
measured by me is 1*666 :1, and the lowest is 1*333 : 1. The latter 
ratio would bring the statoblasts well within the limits given by 
Kraepelin for his P. •polymorpha , which includes P. repens auctt. 
It thus becomes necessary to consider whether the Torquay speci¬ 
mens should be referred to P. repens instead of to P. emarginata . 

I have accordingly compared the Torquay statoblasts with the 
variety of P. fungosa described above and with wliat I regard as 
a typical form of P . repens, obtained at Cringleford,near Norwich. 
It will be seen from the figures that the floating statoblasts of 
the Torquay specimens (figs. 15-17) are distinctly longer, in pro¬ 
portion to their breadth, than those of either P. repens (fig. 21) 
or P. fungosa var. coralloides (fig. 22), and that the annulus 
covers much more of the central capsule. It will be remarked, 
moreover, that in the Torquay specimens the annulus extends 
over the central capsule further on one side than on the other 
side of the statoblast, in agreement with P. emarginata var. 
mimosa (fig. 18, from a Hamburg specimen); while in the other 
two forms the annulus is about equally developed on both sides. 
The floating statoblasts of P. fungosa (fig. 22) are distinctly larger 
than those of P. repens (fig. 21). I have not obtained sessile 
statoblasts of P, repens for comparison. Kraepelin denies the 
existence of this form of statoblast in the typical P. repens , but 
Braem (90, p. 6) claims to have found them. In P. fungosa the 
sessile statoblasts (figs, 23-25) are very large, and possess a rather 
well-developed annulus ; while they are smaller, and with a more 
vestigial annulus, in the specimens of P. emargmata var. mus- 
cosa , both from Hamburg (fig. 20) and from Torquay (fig. 19). 

I fully admit that the floating statoblasts of the Torquay 
specimens are short as compared with those of more typical 
specimens of P. emarginata ; but it appears to me that the result 
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of the above comparison is to support the conclusion that the 
Torquay material should be referred to that species, and I lay 
special stress on the unequal development of the annulus on the 
two sides of the statoblast. KvaepeliiTs var. muscosa was 
characterised by him as a luxuriantly branched form of Plmna - 
tella in which the branches were not cemented together (in this 
respect differing from his var. spongiosa *). The Torquay speci¬ 
mens seem to me to agree closely with those from Hamburg in 
their inode of growth, and I have accordingly thought it best to 
refer them to the same variety. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate LXIL 

Showing hihernacula of PaludiceUa articulate from the pipes of an English 
\v atenvork s-sy stem. 

The figures were drawn with a Zeiss A objective, and were then reduced two and a 
half diameters. The scale represents hundredths of a millimetre. 

Fig. 1. Zocecium bearing a hihernaculum of the type described by Dumortier and 
Van Beneden. (Only two hihernacula of this type were found in the 
whole of the material examined.) 

Fig. 2. A zocecium, accidentally folded, which has developed two hihernacula, 
while it bears two other hihernacula (bases shown) in the place of the 
ordinary lateral buds. The preceding zocecium also bears two lateral 
hihernacula. 

Fig. 3. Zocecium bearing three hihernacula. The distal one is small, and is still 
enveloped distally by the remains of the zocecium in which it has been 
formed. 

Fig. 4. The smallest hibernaenhmi found. It shows distally the remains of the 
zocecium in which it was formed. The elongated polypide-bud is seen in 
its interior. 

Fig. 5. Zocecium with three hibernaeula, each of which shows a polypide-bud. 

Fig. 6. Basal view of a zocecium which shows two split hibcnuiculum-valves in its 
eotoeyst. 

Fig. 7. A similar zoreeium, in basal view, with a terminal and a lateral hiher- 
naculum. The latter is developed nearer the proximal end of the 
zomeium than is usually the ease. 

Fig. 3. Side view of a similar zomeium, showing the septa from which lateral 
zocecia have broken off. A fully-formed hibenmculum is present distally. 

Fig. 9. A similar zocecium, bearing a terminal lnbernaculum, which is still enclosed, 
distally, iii the remains of the zomeium inside which it has been formed. 

Fig. 10. A series of three zocecia, with the proximal end of a fourth zomeium. 

The proximal zocecium has developed a hihernaculum which has passed 
partly through the terminal septum. The third zocecium bears a terminal 
hihernaculum, the proximal end of which partly traverses the corre¬ 
sponding septum. 
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Plate LXIII. 

Statoblasts of various Phyhictolsemata (detailed structure of the annulus not repre¬ 
sented). 

The figures were drawn with a Zeiss C objective, and were then reduced two and a 
half diameters. The scale represents hundredths of a millimetre. 

Figs. 11-14. Frederieella sultana, showing the variable form and size of the state- 
blasts. Bailey Waterworks. 

Figs. 15-17. Phimatella emarghiata var. mimosa ; floating st&toblasts. Torquay 
Waterworks. 

Fig. 15. “ Yen tral” view of a young statoblast. The central capsule is represen ted 
by the deeper shading. The line concentric with the outline of the 
central capsule, and next inside that line, indicates the extension of 
the annulus on the “ ventral ” side. The inner circle represents the 
edge of the tumulus on the “dorsal” side,as seen through the central 
capsule. 

Fig. 10. “ Ventral ” view of an old statoblast. The outline of the central 
capsule is obscured by the annulus, and is not seen. 

Fig. 17. “ Dorsal ” view of an old statoblast. The annulus covers nearly the 
whole of this surface of the central capsule. 

Fig. 18. Phtwafella emarginata var. museum. Hamburg Waterworks (from 

Professor Kraepelin’s material). The aimulus covers most of the central 
capsule on this surface of the statoblast. 

Fig. 19. PhunateUa emargiuata var. museum. Torquay Waterworks, Sessile 
statoblast, showing the vestigial annulus; from the unattached surface. 

Fig. 20. Phuaa.tdhi enureginata var. musvosa. Hamburg Waterworks (from 

Professor Kraepelin's material). Sessile statoblast; from the attached 
surface. 

Fig. 21. Plnmatella reptiis. Floating statoblast ; from a pond, communicating 
with the River Yure, at CYingleford, near Norwich. 

Figs. 22-25. Plnmatella fnugosa var. comlloides. Styche Waterworks (from the 
poo! supplying the system). 

Fig. 22. Floating statoblast. 

Fig. 23. Sessile statoblast, from the attached surface; showing the cement- 
substance by which it is attached to the inner wall of the zoueeium. 

Fig. 24. Sessile statoblast, with well-developed annulus, the details of which 
are represented in a small area on the right side of the figure ; from 
the unattached surface. 

Fig. 25, (Sessile statoblast, with vestigial annulus, which shows remains of the 
gas-containing cavities (only represented at the upper and left parts 
of the figure); from the unattached surface. 
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34. The Marine Fauna of British East Africa and Zanzibar, 
from Collections made by Cyril Crossland, M.A., B.Sc. ? 
F.Z.S,, in the Years 1901-11)02, Bryozoa '*—Cheilo- 
stomata. By Arthur Wm. Waters, F.L.S., F.G.S.f 

[Received March IB, 1913: Read April 22,1913.] 


(Plates LXIV.-LXXIILi and Text-figures 79-82.) 
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Scrupocellaria wasinensis , sp. a. 479 
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The collection made by Mr, Cyril Crossland in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Zanzibar contains 76 species or varieties of Cheilostomata, 
and all are from shallow water, in fact with the exception of two 
are from 10 fathoms or under ; so that, for a purely shallow-water 
collection, it is a very large one. 

Points of Special Interest . 

(1) In Stirparia the first zooecium of a tuft has the character 
of a primary zooecium (p. 470). 

* [In view of the difference of opinion as to whether this Phylum should be 
called Bryozoa or Polyzoa (see Proc. Linn. Soc. 1911, p. 61) I have not interfered 
with the preference of the author.— Editor.] 

t Communicated by Cyril Crosslxnd, M.A., B.Sc., F.Z.S. 

J For explanation of the Plates, see p. 532. 
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(2) The nature of the articulation can be used in grouping the 
Scrupocellarirhe, the other characters being the ovicells, vibracula 
(especially the number at a bifurcation), and the band, perhaps a 
spermotheca at the distal end. 

(3) The difference in form and position of the ovaria in Bugula 
and Scrwpocellarla gives a generic character, and the same is the 
case in other genera (p. 476). The form of the ovaria is likely 
to give us considerable assistance in classification, but as the 
ovaria pass through various stages of development, time and 
caution are requisite to make it fully available. 

(4) In Membrcmipora armata Hasw. there are two mature 
polypides in most zooeeia, and on one side of the zocecium there is 
a long chambered avicularium, whereas on the other side there is 
a similar long chamber containing a secreting gland (p. 488). 

(5) In some species of Schizoporella a bar curving towards the 
sinus is seen across the operculum. This is the commencement 
of the lower wall of another zocecial layer, and in many cases the 
distal walls are seen to extend over the operculum (p. 504). 

(6) In Diplodulymia compUcata Ess. a small ovum starts in 
a small sac hanging clown from the opercular region. Both grow 
large, and the larva ultimately fills up a large portion of the 
zocecium (p. 491), 

Some of the species in this collection were also found in 
Crossland’s Bed Sea collections, and my report thereon is quoted 
with a shortened reference 

This communication may be considered as part of a series 
dealing with tropical forms, of which three papers on the Eed 
Sea etc. have been published ; and I have a small collection from 
Cape Verde, also collected by Crossland. 

From the locality Wasin about 60 species were procured, and 
from Has Osowamembe about 30 in all. 

Since the examination of this Zanzibar collection was com¬ 
menced, Levinsen has published his 4 Morphological and Systematic 
Studies on the Cheilostomous Bryozoa,’ and we have for some time 
been anxious to see his ideas on classification developed. He has 
given the particulars of much valuable detail examination of the 
calcareous parts of the Bryozoa, and doubtless many of the cha¬ 
racters he deals with will receive increased attention, and our 
knowledge is much advanced by the wealth of observation. 

Unquestionably much of his altered classification will be 
adopted ; but if any of us thought that all our troubles would 
be ended as soon as Levinsen published his results, we find that 
this is far from being the case. We have to examine each new 
grouping, and see whether, when other characters are examined, 
they uphold suggested alterations; also, do other species of the 
groups fall into place? I already see where some modifications 
will be required, and no doubt other workers who have carefully 


# Jouvn. Linn* Soc., Zooi. rol. xxxi, pp. 123-181, 231-256. 
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examined Levinsen \s great work are coming to similar con¬ 
clusions, and in this wav our starting from Le viusen’s fttandpoint, 
and using it as a. stepping-stone, should ultimately advance the 
correctness of the classification very much. At present im¬ 
position remains very difficult, since for a large part we are not 
sure what will be accepted. 

1 do not want to be misunderstood as giving an adverse 
criticism, and so would add that the task was too great to be 
final, as Levinson must have fully felt; and we must now be 
alive to the fact that, in the future, classifications will to a 
large extent lie based upon the structure of the soft parts, which 
furnish a very large number of characters, some of which are of 
great value, while others will not be found very useful. For 
every external character there are many internal ones of 
importance. 

It must be emphasized that, as I have often said*, characters 
of great value in one group or family are almost useless in the 
next; and all attempts at fixing certain characters as being 
of A1 importance, others of secondary importance, and so on 
down the scale lead to no result, but we must get together our 
groups of species based upon as many characters as possible, and 
gradually build from them larger divisions; and this process must 
be slow, but it will be natural, whereas the attempt to work from 
the larger divisions has led to false results. 

As a case in point, Levinsen makes great use of the rosette- 
plates, which I have found in certain eases to give most useful 
results, in other families none at all; and in tabulating Levinson’s 
results we line! that the family character is often uni- or multi- 
porous, with or without pore-chambers, that is to say, the 
character in such cases is of no value for the higher group. 
In those families in which we should have been most glad of 
help, namely, in Membraniporid&y Cribrilinidse, Microporhhe, 
Escharidce, Smifcfciniday it is pore-chambers or uni- or multi- 
porous rosette-plates, and in eight other families uni- or multi- 
porous rosette-plates; also in genera we find the same range, so 
that, while Levinson’s work in this direction is very valuable, 
care is required lest we attach undue importance to the rosette- 
plates or any one character. 

' Where the opercular aperture is not on a level with the frontal 
surface of the zooecium there is often a shelf upon which the 
distal end of the operculum rests, and Levinsen has shown that 
this, is a character of some value ; but here, again, we must not 
expect too much. The value of most of the characters used by 
Levinsen, even for the main divisions, are still on trial. 

. Levinsen has followed t Norman in using names given by the 

® Page 71. Levinsen expresses'these facts as • follows :— w The same structural 
feature in different systematic divisions cun liave a very different systematic 
importance, so that characters which are constant in one genus or hirnilv, in 
other corresponding divisions are not always constant even within the species.” 

f Since I wrote the above, Canu has sharply criticised Norman’s suggested 
alterations of generic mimes (Rev. Crit. de Paleozool. vol xvii. p. 49 , 1913). " 1 
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earlier authors in a sense different from that applied to them' 
for generations ; and not only that, but generic names now well 
established are shifted to be used instead of* other well-established 
names. Celiaria is to be replaced by Cellularia , a name that, has 
been used in numerous senses during the lifetime of most of us. 
There is no rule obliging us to revert to old names which were 
made for genera, without any adequate and recognisable descrip¬ 
tion ; but even if a rule were being broken, we should continue 
to do so in order to stay the appalling confusion caused by this 
desire to keep alive a name in its doubtfully supposed original 
sense. Cellar ia still means for me what it lias meant all my 
scientific life. I do not accept Lepralia as meaning J [em Irani- 
porella , and this Levinsen also refuses to do and gives an amended 
description of Membranlporella ; but I am not prepared to accept 
Aspidelectra , and should place mdoatha under 21 emhm 11 ’pore11a . 
Nor is the variously used Esckarokl.es a satisfactory name, seeing 
that it was only given for a subgenus of Cellepora based upon 
characters seen to be useless. Discopora is another genus that 
should have been dropped, as it was quite insufficiently described 
at first; in fact, the name was given by Lamarck to a Cheilostome 
and by Fleming to aOyclosteme, so that it has been employed for 
all kinds of unrelated things, as Cellepom , Haloporelia , Membmni- 
pora , Jlucronella , Emitti.ua, Pali nice! aria, Diasiopora , Lichempora , 
Tuhidipora , etc., and has been variously used by palaeontologists. 
It has not been proposed to retain Discopora on account of the 
definition, which now tells us nothing, but from what is supposed 
to be the first-mentioned species of an incongruous group. 

Such changes back to discarded genera add much to the diffi¬ 
culties of those who are closely following all that is written; and 
are not these premature and puzzling changes of names keeping 
back new workers from entering the thinning ranks ? Until we 
are sure of the characters, and have enough material to test the 
relationships, we must often gather information round species 
and genera the names of which we know will ultimately be 
changed or disappear. 

I have again to thank Mr. Kirkpatrick for allowing me to 
make frequent comparison with the British Museum col¬ 
lections. The Plates were mostly drawn before the appearance 
of Levin sen’s work, otherwise they would have been slightly 
differently arranged. Miss Thornely’s paper, '“The Marine 
Pplyzoa, of the Indian Ocean from H.M.S. Sea-lark, 75 Trans. 
Li mi. Soe. vol. xv. pp. 137-157, has also appeared during'the 
preparation of my paper. It materially increases our knowledge 
of the distribution of tropical Bryozoa from moderate depths. 

Other groups collected by Mr, Crossland from Zanzibar have 
already been described by specialists in the Proceedings of this 
Society. 
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# This was not mentioned in my Ked Sea paper, hut I have a piece from a sounding-line, 
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Table of Distribution from West to East (continued). 
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Hincks records lepralia striatula from Zanzibar, 


Aetea anguina Linnaeus. (PL LXIY. figs. 1 & 2.) 

For synonyms see Miss Jelly's Catalogue, and add 

Aetea cmguina Cal vet, “ Bry. Mar. de Cette,” Trav. de lTnst. 
de ZooL de I’IJniv. de Montpellier, ser. 2, mem. 11, p. 8 (1902); 
Jullien & Oalvet, Bry. prov. des Camp, de ITlirondelle, p. 122 
(1903); Thornely, “Ceylon Pearl-Oyster Fisheries,” vol. iv.Suppl. 
Rep. xxvi. Polyzoa, p. 108 (1905); Robertson, “Non-Iner. Bry.,” 
Univ. Calif. Pub., ZooL vol, ii. No. 5, p. 244, pi. iv, figs, i-4 
(1905); Norman, “Polyzoaof Madeira,” Journ. Linn. Soc., ZooL 
vol.xxx. p. 283 (1909); Levinsen, Morph. & Syst. Studies on Cheil, 
Bry. p. 93 (1909); Oanu, “Bry. Helv. de I'Egypte,” Mein, de lTnst. 
Egyptien, vol. vi. p. 190 (1912); Osborn, R- C., “ The Bry. of the 
Woods Hole Region,” Bull. Fisheries Bureau, vol. xxx. p. 220, 
pL xxi. figs. 14, i4ffl (1912). 

In the specimens from Wasin I have seen ovicells in the same 
position as those of A. recta , namely, at the top of the tubular 
projection at the back. This dorsal ovicell has now been seen 
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in A . recta from Rapallo* * * § and Naples in the Mediterranean, and 
in the 4 Belgica ’ Antarctic material. Miss Robertson describes 
ovicells on the front, some distance down, but was in doubt as to 
whether the species was a true A. angnina . Whether she really 
had another species before her or not must be left uncertain, but 
certainly the front position as drawn by her is a very strange and 
unexpected one. 

Miss Robertson has confirmed what I wrote about the ovaria 
occurring in the creeping* part, and this seems to be the usual 
place ; however, in the present specimens I do not find that the 
polypide extends far into this part, as it sometimes does in A. recta 
and as Miss Robertson describes and figures in A. angnina. 

Srnitt, Waters, Jnllien, and Robertson ha.ve all shown that the 
polypide etc. doss not entirely live in the tubular prolongation; 
but jnllien, although appreciating the fact, called this part the 
peristome or peristomia. Surely the peristome is something 
beyond the operculum and is the part where the polypide is only 
to be seen when extended ; so that this term applied to Aetea is 
most unfortunate and misleading. This tubular prolongation 
has been called the neck, and the terminal portion the spoon, but 
no satisfactory name has been given to the creeping portion, which 
is only a part of the zooecium. There are 12 tentacles. 

The diaphragm does not make an infold when retracted, like 
most of the Cheilostomata; and the appearance of setae, which 
lias frequently been alluded to, must be caused by a partial' 
extrusion of the diaphragm. In some respects Aetea approaches 
the Ctenostame Cylindrcecium , but no Cbenostome has an external 
ovicell. 

I do not altogether understand what Levinsen t says regarding 
the ovicells of this species ; for though the wall of the ovicell is so 
thin that the embryo can readily be seen, yet decalcified pre¬ 
parations and sections have been studied. If Levinsen means to 
suggest that the sacs containing the ova, and embryos a,re only 
accidentally at the termination and might adhere in any position, 
then this is not the case, as I have now seen a large number,perhaps 
hundreds, always in exactly the same position, and see no reason, 
why we should not speak of them as ovicells. One section shows 
the zorecial wall bulging out and the ovum partly in this portion, 
which is the commencement of the ovicell+. 

Loc. Arctic; Atlantic; Mediterranean; On If of Manaar; 
Zanzibar (Hkicks); 8. Africa; Australia; New Zealand, Tas¬ 
mania, : Pacific ? (Robertson) ; Tristan da Ounha ( c Challenger ’). 
Wasin, Brit. E. Africa, 10 fath, (500§), collected by Gross Land, 

Fossil. Upper Terfc. Italy (Nemmn), Helvetian of Egypt (Garni). 

* “Bryozoa from Rapallo,” Journ. Linn. See., Zool. vol, xxvi. p. 5, pi. 1. figs, 1-5 
(1896). . 

f Morph. ASyst. Studies on the Cboil. Bry.p.-93 (1909). 

£ Since the above was written, Prof. 11. C. Osbiurn baa confirmed the existence of 
ovicells in the position described, having found numerous such ovicells in specimens 
from Pish Hawk Station : see * Bryozoa.of the Wood’s Hole .Region,” Bull, of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, vol. xxx. Document No. 760, p. 220 (1912). 

§ These and similar numbers are Cropland's registration numbers. 
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Aetea truncata Landsborough. (PL LXIY. fig. 3.) 

Tiieve are only small fragments from Prison Island, Zanzibar 
Channel. The creeping tube or stolon is dotted in just the same 
way as the erect tube. 

Lee. Arctic; British; Danish; Madeira, Naples, Bapallo, 
Cette. Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel (505), 8 fath,, collected 
by Crossland. 

Fossil . Helvetian, Egypt (CJanu). 

Brettia tropica, sp. n. (PL LXIY. figs. 4, 5.) 

There are only the zocecia figured, and it will be seen that the 
species is closely allied to Ik australis Busk, but differs in the 
shape of the area, which in B, tropica is about the length of 
a zocecium. There are on the dorsal surface the two light disks * 
on each side as in B. lonc/a Waters, but in B. tropica tbe distal 
ones are very minute with the proximal one much larger. The 
lower zocecium arises from a calcareous knob, from which stolons 
spread out. The zocecium is calcareous, and most of the species 
of Brettia are more or less calcareous, but with such small 
fragments we cannot know much about its relationships. 

I found species of Brettia in the Arctic and one in the Antarctic, 
and though the differences are very small it does not seem that the 
present form can be planed with any of those already described. 
Brettia may have avionlaria, but then it has been called Coryno- 
porella Hincks. 

Log. ’Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (501), collected by 
Grassland. 

Synnotum aviculare Pieper. 

Waters, Rep. Sudanese Red Sea, p. 129 . 
hoc. (additional ). Wasin, Brit. E. Africa, 10 fath. (501) ; Has 
Osowamembe, 10 fath. (504); Meweni Bay, 6 fath. (510). 

Synnotum pemraensls, sp. in (PL LXIY. figs. 12-15.) 

Zoarium with a spreading ramifying stolon, from which several 
erect stems arise, just as in Stirparia etc. The stem is about the 
same size as the creeping stolon, and is smooth for about the length 
of two or three zocecia, then there is a short zocecium followed by 
the pairs of zocecia. 

The zocecia are shorter arid stouter than those of Synnotum 
aviculare P. At one side at the distal end there is a round 
pedunculate aviculaiium, but no sessile avicularimn as in 8. 
aviculare. The first zocecium of each branch is uni serial, as 
is also the case in 8 , aviculare , Notamia burs aria L., IHmetopm , 
and CalweUia , whereas in Gemellaria loricata L. there is a pair 
of zocecia at each fresh bifurcation. The pairs of zocecia turn 
alternately slightly to right and left, and there ate radicles from 
between the zocecia just as in Symwtmu aviculare . There seem 

# There are similar disks' in Catena via and Tittatieella. 
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to be several pores in the large distal rosette-plate. There are 
10 tentacles. 

Log. Wasin, Brit. E. Africa, 10 fath. (501); Chuaka, Zanzibar, 
2 fatli. (508); Ohaki-Chaki Bay, Pemba Island, near Zanzibar 
(517), collected by Crossland. 

Synnotum coxtorta, sp. n. (PL LXIY. figs. 16 . 18.) 

Synnotum airicvlare Robertson, u Non-Incrusting Bryozoa, J 
Univ. of Calif. PubL, Zool. vol. ii. p. 286, pi. xiv. figs. 84, 85 
(1905). 

The zoarium is coiled up, especially at the end. The branches 
of the zoarium dichotomise, and consist of pairs of zooecia back to 
back directed alternately in the opposite directions at right 
angles. 

The zooecia are wide, subtruncate at the top, diminishing regu¬ 
larly to the base, with a sessile avicularium at one or both sides 
near the distal end, and there are a few large rounded, pedun¬ 
culated avicularia replacing one of the sessile avicularia, but none 
of these are found in the older zooecia; the area is large, occupying 
more than two-thirds of the front, and the calcareous layer is much 
more solid than in any other of the Gemellaridso examined. The 
first zooecia at the bifurcations are single, whereas the next ones 
are double, being back to back. There are long radicles from the 
side of the zooecia. In the lateral wall there are two rosette-plates 
near the distal end. 

There are 11 tentacles. 

We know Gemellaria loricata L. without any avicularia, 8. 
pembaensis nov. with terminal pedunculated avicularia, the 
present species with sessile avicularia and a few short thick 
pedunculated avicularia, and S. aviculare also with both sessile 
and pedunculated avicularia. The presence or absence of avi¬ 
cularia is constantly turning out an unsatisfactory generic 
character, and I have never felt quite satisfied that a new genus 
was required for Synnotmn . 

Miss Robertson’s figure shows the zooecia, more attenuated 
below, but it certainly seems that this is the species she 
described. 

Log. Chuaka, Zanzibar, 2 fath. (508); Ohaki-Ohaki, Pemba 
Bay, near Zanzibar, low water (517); Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 
10 fath. (501). 

Eucratea chelata Linn. 

Bee Miss Jelly’s Catalogue, and add :— 

Scruparia chelata Kirchenpauer, Berieht fiber die her- 
such rings-Eahrt der Pommerania, “ Bryozoa,” p. 181 (1878 

Eucratea chelata Levinsen, Zool. Daniea, p. 42, pi. i. figs -9 ; 
Calvet, Bry.de Cette, p., 12; Robertson, u Xon-Incrusuing 
Bryozoa,” TJniv. of Calif. PubL, Zool. vol. ii, p. 248, pi. v. figs. 7-9 
(1905); .Barrois, Emb. des Bry. p. 194, pi. xv. figs. 10-12 (1877); 
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Osbnrn, “ Bry. of Wood's Hole Region” Bull. Bur. Fish. vol. xxx. 
p. 221, pL xxi. iig. 15 (1912); Nordgaard, “ Die Bry. ties West. 
Norwegens,” Die Meeresfau.ua von. Bergen, p. 76. 

A few zoceeia were seen from AVasiu. 

Loc. As far north as the Lofoten Islands ; Atlantic ; British ; 
Mediterranean; California; Australia; 8. Africa (A. IF. IF. eolL). 
AVasiu, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (501), collected by Grassland. 

Beania spinigera MacGillivray. 

Diachoris spinigera MacG. Trans. Roy. Soc. Viet. vol. iii. 
p. 165, pi. ii. fig. 12 (1859); Prod. Zool. Viet, dec, v. p. 32, 
pi. xvi. fig. 3 ; Waters, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, voL xx. 
p. 94 (1887). 

There are some small specimens from Wasin which correspond 
in most particulars, though the avicularia are materially smaller 
than the type, more like those of B. intermedia Hineks. There 
are three terminal spines and usually 5- 6 delicate lateral spines. 

Log. Victoria (Australia) ; New South Wales. Wasin, Brit. 
East Africa, 10 fath. (501), collected by Crossland. 

Beania mirabilis Johnston. 

For synonyms see Miss Jelly’s Catalogue, and add;— 

Beania mirabilis Hineks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, 
vol, viii. p. 36 (1862); op. cit. ser. 5, vol. xiii. p. 357 (1884); 
op. cit., ser. 5, vol. xix. p. 215 (1887); Waters, Journ. Linn. Soc. 
Zool. vol. xxvi. p. 17, pi. ii. fig. 1 (1896); Jullien & Calvet, 

4 Bry. prov, des Camp, de PHirondelle,’ p. 38 (1903); Thornely, 
Ceylon Pearl-Oyster Fisheries, vol. iv. Suppl. Rep. xxvi. p. 109 
(1905): Robertson, “ Non-Incrust. Chil, Bry,” Univ. of Calif. 
Publ., Zool. vol. ii. p. 276, pi. xii. figs. 63, 64, & fig. in text (1905). 

Loc. Northern ; British ; French coasts; Atlantic {Jail. <|* 
Cak\) ; Mediterranean; Ceylon {Th .); Burmah (H.); Australia; 
Pacific coast of N. America {Bob.). Meweni Bay, Zanzibar (510), 
collected by Crossland. 

Beania has been considered to belong to the Flustridse by 
Busk, and to Bicellariche by Levinsen, but the large embryo 
found by me in B. magellanica* seems to indicate bite pro lia¬ 
bility of the genus standing elsewhere. There are 20 26 

tentacles in Beania , whereas in Bicellaridse and its allies there 
are usually fewer, 12-18. B. magellanica B. has 23-26 ; B. hirtis- 
sima Hell., 20-30; B. hyacksi JulL, 20 ; B. qiiadriconmta H., 
23 (IF.); B. spinigera MacG., 20; B. mirabilis Johnst., 20. 

Bicellaria chuakensis, sp. n. (PL LXVIII, figs. 7, 8.) 

The zoarium arises from a long, erect primary with radicle*; 
it frequently anastomoses, forming a colony about 7-8 mm. high. 

1 The primary zoteeiuni has an elongate area with nine short 

# Ano. & Mag. Nufc. Hist, ser. 8, vt>T, ix. p. 493 (1912), 

Proc. Zool. Boo.—1913, No. XXXII. ' 32 
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spines, the next zocecium lias seven spines, while the younger 
zocecia have .usually three spines, two outer ones and cue inner, 
though there may he occasionally two or four spines instead of 
three. The area is less than half the length, of a. zocecium, and 
the pedunculate avicularia are placed at about half the height 
of the area, whereas in B. clllata they are much below it. The 
avicularia are of moderate size and similar in shape to those of 
B. ciliaia ; however, avicularia do not occur on any of the lower 
zocecia, so that, counting from the primary, no avicularia will be 
found before about the 18th zocecium. 

The pedunculate ovicell, directed laterally as in B. ciliaia, is 
situated on the inner side near the distal end. 

Lac. Taken in tow-net, Ciuiaka Bay, Zanzibar (5115); Wnsin, 
Brit. E. Africa, 10 fath. (500), on 8teganoporella magnilabris ; 
Chuaka, 2-3 fath. (512), collected by Crossland. 

Stirparia exilis MacGillivray. (PI. LXYI. figs. 1-3.) 

Stirparia exilis MacG. u Desc. of New or Little-known Polyzoa,” 
pt. xiii. Proc. Boy. Soc. Yict. n.s. vol. ii. p. 107, pi. iv. figs. 1-1 b 
(1890), 

In the TYasin specimens the lower part of the stem is buried 
in sponge and cannot be completely examined; the upper part is 
ammlated for a short space; the rest is smooth, unjointed, and 
without any strengthening rods, but at irregular intervals there 
are contractions, or sometimes two or three together, with rosette- 
plates across the stem in places. Although these stems differ 
from those of the other two species found, yet they are divided 
up by these contractions into lengths often about equal to those 
of 8. dendrograpta ; however, the growth is much simpler, so 
that, perhaps, 8. exilis may ultimately have to be placed in 
another genus. Fresh branches are given off at right angles 
to the main stem and start from an expanded disk (fig. 3). 

The tuft is 5-6 mm. long, and the zocecia face to the outside 
of the tuft. There are about 12 tentacles. The area is about 
two-thirds of the length of a zocecium; there are three spines, 
or, in parts two; and only a very few, almost globular, avicularia, 
have been seen (about two in each tuft), and these are short with 
apparently a wide mandible rounded at the end, The avicularia 
are attached just below the area and there are no ovicells, only 
the commencement of one. MacGillivray found neither avicularia, 
nor ovicells. 

The opercular opening is low down. At a bifurcation one 
zocecium extends up a short distance on the opposite side of the 
bifurcation (fig. 1), and this is well shown in the British Museum 
specimens of 8, exilis MacG., from Port Phillip Heads. 

The mounted specimen from the 4 Challenger,’ named 8. glabra 
is 8. anmdata Map!., though there are mounts of a stem of a 
species which are like those of 8. glabra and 8. dendrograpta .. 
Busk's figure, however, seems to show 8. glabra H., so that we 
have a puzzle ; but we may be right in concluding that S\ glabra 
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and S. anmilata were both obtained from the 4 Challenger ? Station, 
oft Bahia. In the British Museum 1 Challenger' specimen there 
are six spines to the primary of the tuft, not a number as figured; 
there are no avicularia or ovicells, but there is a central spine in 
the same position as the aviculai ium in S. glabrcc EL 

Log . Port Phillip Heads (J facG.). Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 
20 fatli, (522), collected by Crossland. 


Stirparia zanzibariensis, sp. n. (PI. LXVXIL figs. 1,2; 
PL LXIX. fig. 14.) 

The stem throws out branches which may bear a tuft 6-7 mm. 
long, and the internodes of the stem are approximately equal. 

The zocecia are. alternate and turn partly away from each other, 
that is, the central line of the branch is raised so that the zocecia 
slope laterally downwards. The zooecium is much wider at the 
distal end than below, and the area is rather more than half 
the length of a zooecium. The first zooecium of a tuft has 9-11 
long spines, usually six on one side and four on the other 
(or dorsal side) with the central spine long; then the second, 
third, and sometimes fourth zooecium have several spines, whereas 
the normal zocecia have usually only one stout spine at the upper 
inner angle, though occasionally there is also one at the outer 
angle. 

There is sometimes an avicularium to the second zooecium, and 
this and the subsequent avicularia, which are long and narrow, 
are situated close to the base of the zooecium. 

There are about 14-15 tentacles. 

On the lower part of the stem or stolon the radicles are some¬ 
times replaced by capsules, similar to those described in my paper, 
61 Bryozoa from Rapallo,” * and they may be filled with bright 
yellow homogeneous contents. Levinsen f refers to similar 
capsules as occurring in Bugula cuMculata Lev. 

The ovicells are pedunculate, and there is a calcareous cover 
over a part only, not exceeding the half of a globe, so that the 
embryo is thereby but slightly protected, sometimes not at all. 
The calcareous wall of the ovicell is made of plates deposited 
from centres and looking like the shell of a turtle. 

The ovaria are central immediately proximal to the caecum, 
and the testes fill up the proximal part of the zooecium, Xo 
ovarium in my sections has more than one ovarian cell. 

The zoarial growth is similar to that of S. dendrograpta , sp. n., 
with the long nodes as depicted in PI. LXVI. fig. 4; but the 
tufts are longer, and both the stout spinous processes and the 
long avicularia are distinguishing characters. There is no line of 
chitinous thickening as in dendrograpta, 

Loc. West Australia, some imperfect specimens in my col¬ 
lection. Chimka, Zanzibar, 3 fath. (506), collected by Crossland* 

* Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, voL xxvi. p. 19, woodcut fig. 6 (1896), 
t Morph. & Syst, Studies on Clieil. Bry. p, 102, 
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SlI IIP ARIA DEXDROGRAVTA, sp. 11 . (PI. LXYi. figs. 4 9.) 

Tlie stems grow from spreading stolons, and at frequent 
intervals branches occur which may bear tufts of zoceeia or may 
produce other branches, and both the original stem and, the 
branches are divided into segments approximately equal, though, 
an internode below a tuft is frequently shorter than the others 
From the base of most of the internodes there is a radicle or a, 
pair with frequently a cervicorn grapnel at the end. The colony 
may grow to at least 50 mm. long, and the tufts 3-5 mm. long 
originate from a zoceeium entirely different from the later zoceeia, 
having more or less the character of a primary zoceeium. When 
first described the stem of Siirparia was considered to be the 
equivalent of radicles, but this is not the case. 

The first zoceeium (figs. 4, 6) has the area a little more than 
half the length of the zoceeium and is surrounded by eight very 
long spines, often attaining about four times the length o.f a 
zoceeium. The spines of the first zoceeium of a tuft are, however, 
not bilateral, but are five on one side and three on the other, the 
smaller number being on the side from which the next zoceeium 
grows. The next zoceeium has a somewhat similar area, with 
about live spines, and the avicularium is near the base of the area, 
while the following zoceeium approximates to the later zoceeia, in 
having the avicularium somewhat higher than in zoceeium no. 2, 
though still low down. In subsequent zoceeia they are placed 
still higher, their normal position in the older zoceeia being at 
the distal end on the outside corner. Typically they may be 
terminal in the fourth pair of zoceeia, or they may continue 
lateral until the eighth, and after the appearance of a terminal 
one subsequent zoceeia are also generally at the corner of the 
distal end. 

The avicularia are short with a distinct beak. 

The branches of the tufts do not form a complete cup as in 
S. exilia MacG. and 8. zmizihariensis , sp. n., and the zoceeia are on 
the inside of the cup, whereas in the others they are on the 
outside. The branches of the tuft dichotomise, and the spread- 
out fan-shaped tuft is 3-5 min. long, having often ten pairs in 
succession. 

The zoceeia are alternate and diagonal with the area a little 
more than half the length of a zoceeium, and the full number of 
spines is three long ones at the distal edge, though many of the 
lower zoceeia may have one and the younger zoceeia two spines; 
nor do the same number occur on both sides of a branch., the 
zoceeia on the outer zoarial side having more spines than those 
on the inner; with three on the outer, there is often only one on 
the inner side. 

The ring-shaped oblique chitinous thickening, to which 
Levinsen * refers as occurring in Bicellaria ciliala L., is often 

* Morph. & Syst, Studies on Cheil. Bry. p, 101. Levinsen puts B. calmilata 
Lev. under Bugula, but his PI. iii, fig. 1 shows the character of BmUaria in 
having the long tubular proximal part. 
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quite distinct on the dorsal surface without being seen on the 
anterior surface; in other eases a mark is seen all round 
(fig. 4). When put into Eau de Javelin the zocecium often 
breaks off at this line, and it is seen that this proximal tabular 
part is connected at the base with the lower zonecium through a. 
rosette-plate. A rosette-plate higher up connects with the next 
younger zooecium (fig. 7). 

The ovicell is lateral and pedunculate, and there are about 
12 tentacles. 

Radicles may occur in abundance on the lower zocecia and not 
merely from the normal position at the proximal end of the node. 

Immediately below the cam urn there is a small globular body 
which, as it grows, is seen to be the ovarium, but in no case has 
more than one ovarian cell been seen. The same thing occurs in 
various Cellularkke. 

In many respects 8. dendrograpta resembles S. glabra Hi neks, 
but that species lias the stem internodes long and short alter¬ 
nately and also there is no avicularium at the distal end in 
$. glabm, From 8. exilk MacG., it differs in the internodes 
being approximately equal and in the different character of the 
awicularia. 8. exilk has 6-7 spines on the primary zooecium. 

The graptolite, Dendrogrctptns serpens Ilopkinson has similar 
colonies growing on a. stout stalk, and the subcolonies and branches 
are about the same size as those of the Stirparia ; and some sub¬ 
colonies I collected in Llandrindod Wells of I), serpens H., or a 
closely allied species, have the branching quite similar to this 
Stbparia and might have been an impress of it, but as competent 
authorities have found it to be a graptolite, it shows how identical 
the growth may be in widely different classes. The name is 
given on account of the superficial likeness. 

Log . Ohuaka, Zanzibar, 2 fath. (508), collected by Grassland. 

TIiere is a, specimen of 8. dendrograpta from Port Phillip in 
the British Museum. 

Bugula neritina var. minima Waters. 

Waters, 46 Rep. Sudanese Red Sea,’ 7 p, 136, pi. xi. figs. 4-7, 
for syn., and add Thornely, u Mar. Polyzoa of the Indian Ocean,” 
Trans. Linn. Soc., Zook vol. xv. p. 141. 

Loe, N. S. Wales (IF); Red Sea (IF.); Oavgados Reef, 
Providence, 50-78 fath. {Thu). Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel, 
8 fath. (505); Ras Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10-20 fath. 
(514); Ohuaka, Zanzibar, tow-net (515), collected by Grassland, 

Bugula robusta MacGillivray. (PL LXIX. figs. 15, 16.) 

Bugula robusta MacG. Trans. R. Soc. Yict. vol. ix. p. 129 
(1868) ; Prod. Zoob Yict. dec. yiii. p. 29, pi. Ixxviii. fig. 1 (1883). 

Bugula capensis Busk, MSS. 

* Hopkinson & <1 Lap worth, “ On the Gniptolitos of the Arenig and LIundeilo 
Rocks of St. Davids,” Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxi. p, 065, pi, xxxvii, fig. 3 
(1875). 
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There is a specimen from Wasin which has the zocecia a trifle 
smaller than the South African and Australian specimens, and 
the avicularia are somewhat smaller; however, in a specimen in 
iny collection, determined by Busk as B. capensis there is one 
small avicularium, while the rest are large. There is no real 
spinous process at the outer angle, but neither do 1 find more 
than a projection in any of iny specimens from other localities. 

The distal rosette-plates are all close to the basal wall and very 
small, so that it is difficult to distinguish them. In some other 
Bug nice they a,re similarly situated, though in others they are 
spread over the wall. There are no ovicells in this specimen, 
but the species has lateral ovicells like those of B. neritina L., 
and the brown colour suggests its belonging to the neritina group. 

The primary zocecium is very long and narrow, followed by a 
second long one, then a zocecium about the ordinary length, after 
which the growth is biserial. The first two zocecia remind us of 
the segments of the stem of various Stirparim. 

Bugula, as a rule, shows no articulation, but B. reticulata B. 
is distinctly articulated—that is, at the bifurcation tlier.e are 
distinct thick articular chitinous tubes. 

Other tropical species of Bugula are:— B. dentata Lamx,, 
B. mirabilis B., B. ‘versicolor B., B. reticulata var. unicornis B., 
B. gracilis B., B, neritina var. rubra Thornely, B. neritina var. 
tenuata Tin, B . neritina var. ramosa Th. These last two in 
many particulars resemble B. reticulata Busk. Most of the 
tropical species have a very wide distribution. 

toe. Victoria (MeG.); South Africa (as capensis); Port 
Elizabeth, S. Africa (A. W . JF. coll.). Wasin, Brit. E. Africa 
(501), collected by Crossland. 

SCEUPOCELLAEIDJ. 

Levinsen f does not consider that Menipea can he divided up, 
as IJ proposed, by the character of the jointing, and on p. 133 
gives his account of the articulation of “ all' Bryozoa that occur 
in jointed colonies,” but his account is not exhaustive. Dealing 
now with much more material than on the previous occasion, 
my suggestion is more fully tested. 

The jointing in the Scrupocellaridie varies considerably, giving 
useful specific characters, and it is most important that we should 
trace it from its simplest to its most complicated condition. 
As I have shown, in most articulated Bryozoa, the branches 
are at first continuous, and the last two or three bifurcations 
may show no sign of rupture, which only takes place after 
the chitinous tubes have been formed; and in most articulated 
Bryozoa the chitinous tube is formed within the calcareous wall, 
though in some it may be formed merely within the membranous 

* See my remarks, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 187 (1909). 

T Morph. & Syst. Studies on tlie Clunk Bryozoa, p- 133 (1909), 

X Jmirii. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxvi. p, 2 (1896). 
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wall. Usually, in Scrupocellaridae, the inner zooeeium of the new 
pair is jointed close to the proximal end (PL LX'VIII. fig. 14), 
but the position of the articulation of the outer zooeeium varies 
considerably, having the part below the articulation much larger 
than the similar portion in the inner zocecium. There are three 
exceptions to this rule— Menipea cirrata Ell. & Sol., M. smittii 
Norm., M.jlagellifera Busk—all three of which are without a 
scutum t- 

A. —Beginning with what seems to me the simplest form of 
articulation, namely, that found in Canda retiformis Pourt. 
(PI. LXIX. fig. 6 ), though both genus and species have previously 
been described as non-articulated in consequence of the chitlnous 
tube being often entirely covered by the calcareous w 9 .ll, in which 
as yet there is no rupture, so that decalcification is necessary in 
order to study the articulation. As mentioned on p. 480, in the 
younger branches no articulation is found, but in the older ones 
there is a ehitinous tube on the inside of one of the two branches 
and a similar tube 011 the opposite side in the next branch, and 
so on alternately (fig. 6 ). 

B. —From the simple form of Canda , we pass on to that of 
Scr up 0 cellar ia with two ehitinous tubes, but with the outer 
zooeeium having the articular tube near the middle of the 
zooeeium (PL LXIX. fig. 8). As an example, S. jolloisii And, 

G.—In the following group the ehitinous tube in the outer 
zooeeium is very much lower than in B, but is not, however, close 
to the proximal end of the zooeeium. The articular tubes are 
here narrower, more distinct, and often separated as in Menipea 
patagonlca Busk (PL LXIX. fig. 11). As examples, M. ternata 
Ell. tfc Boh, Bugulopsis peachii Busk (PI. LXIX. fig. 10), M. occi- 
dentalis Trask, M. porteri MacG. 

I).—•‘We pass next to a group in which both articular ehitinous 
tubes are close to the proximal end of the zoceeia. I spoke of 
the proximal ends of these new zoceeia as small chambers, but 
now consider that it would be better to compare them with the 
“ basis rami ” ({farmer) of Crisia, and think the designation may 
be used here, remembering that they are really the beginnings of 
new zoceeia. As examples, Menipea huskii W. Th. (PI. LXIX. 
fig. 12), M. cn/skdlina Gray, if. cervicomis MacG., M, occi¬ 
dental is Trask, if. cirrata Ell. & Sol. 

* Waters, tc Bryozoa from Franz Josef Land,” Journ. Linn, Soe., Zool. vol. xxviii. 
pi. vii.fig.8 (1900). 

f As I have always noticed the articulation when opportunities have presented 
themselves, several have been carefully figured. In my paper on “ Bryozoa from 
Rapallo,” Journ. Linn. Soe., Znol. vol. xxvi. pi. i, the position of the polyp ides in 
the zoceeia of Serupocdl-aria mermis is shown, figs. 11, 12, and op. cit. vol. xxviii., 
the joints of Menipea gracilis, pi, vii. fig, 12, Scrupoccllaria seabra, fig. 14, and 
S. smittii Norm., fig. B, are shown. In the last the articulation only occurs 
beyond the distal end of the outer zooeeium. In the present paper the articulation 
is shown in PI. LXV1II. fig. 14. 
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E,—Lastly, Mempea cyatlms Wy. Thump. lias only one chitinous 
tube (PL LXIX. fig. 13). In Berupoeellaridie there is, in some 
species near the distal end, a long body which may be folded 
back as in /Si fir ox Aud. (PI. LXYIIL fig. 14), ol* it may be 
very long, extending to the proximal end of the zoreciom as in 
if. fiagdlifera Busk. There is much to suggest that this functions 
as a testis, and that it should he compared with the organ in 
JFlmira abyssicola Sars, and CribriUna fiyularw Jolmst. 

The classificatory groups may now be considered :— 

1 . Canda. Articulation simple ns A, p.473; ovicell smooth, 
imperforate; vibracula have the setae serrate. Two vihracula at 
a bifurcation. Levinson considers that the ovicell is enclosed in 
the widened proximal half of the avieularium, whereas 1 should 
say that the avieularium is on the ovicell. 

2. Caberea. Articulation internal tubes, ovicell imperforate, 
vibracula with smooth setae. 

3. Bcpjjpocellaria (div. 1). Articulation as B, p. 473 ; ovicell 
smooth, imperforate, usually with two vibracula at a, bifurcation ; 
setae smooth. Tin’s includes 8. ddilii And., 8. sernposa L., 
8. scabra Van Ben., 8. cervicornis Busk, 8. maearidrei Busk, 
8. ornithorhynelms W. Th., 8. swupect var. donyokmis Waters. 
(8. scabra has sometimes one vibracuhim at a bif meat ion.) 

4. Scrupogellaria (div. 2). Articulation as B, p. 473; ovicell 
perforated, usually one vibraculum at a bifurcation, setae smooth. 
This includes 8. hertholettii And., 8. jolloisii And., 8. mansueta 
'Waters, 8. reptems L., 8. ferox Busk, 8. obtecta Haswell, and 
probably 8, ■porteri MacG., and 8. occidentalis Trask. 

5. Bugulopsis. Articulation as C, p. 473 ; ovicell imperforate, 
no vibracula. Example, B. pmcfm Busk. I follow Levinsen in 
using this generic name for the present, but have not had the 
opportunity of fully studying the germs. 

6 . Menipea (div. 1). Articulation as D, p. 473; ovicell truly 
endozonecia.1, showing no external difference, no vibracula; 
avicularia sometimes suboral and sometimes lateral, short inter- 
noil es. This includes If. cirrata Ell, & Bob, If. crystaUina Gray, 
21. cervicornis MacG. ' 

7. Menipea (div. 2). Articulation as E, p. 474. Two zorecia 
in an internode, scutum directed downwards from the distal end 
of the zocecium*. Possibly a. new genus will have to be made for 
tins. This includes if, cyatlms, 

Flabellaris. Levinsen leaves in Ifenlpea species that cannot 
be referred to any other of the genera., and puts under it what I 

* Specimens of 2Tempe<tfnegcnt>h. Busk mid M. aculeata Busk have cases of one 
zocecium of a new branch growing from tlw clktal end of the terminal zomeium and 
also one from the side of the lower zouicium. 
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placed in a. new genus Flahellaris *, and I then showed that 
Graspedozoum MacGillivray must he united with one of the types 
of Menipea Lamx., namely M.jhMlum- Ell. <fc Boh, but it seems 
better to keep the name Menipea for the first species mentioned 
by Lamouroux, namely M. cirrata Lamx. However, this group 
of jhibellaris does not seem to belong to the Serupoeellarkke 
at all, but to the Membraniporidie, having n. Membraniporidian 
ovicell much like that of M. lineata L., If. craticula Alder, 
II. unicornis Fiem. The species included are F.flabellata Ell. <fc 
Boh, F. (If.) cnspidata Busk (FI. LXIX. fig. 9), F. triseriatu MacG. 
(specimens in my collection have ovicells), F. (“ Graspedozoum ”) 
roborata Hincks, F. (0.) Ugulaiam MacG., F. omdtiseriata Busk. 
F. roborata and F. Ihjidatmn when broken through have at the 
articulation interior tubes like the radicles. 

The ovaria of Flahellaris roborata are distal with many ovarian 
cells, and one or more grow to a considerable size. Jullient 
considered that Menipea must-be merged in Scrupocellaria in 
consequence of having found one vibraculum on Menipea clausa 
Jul \.^ Scrupocellaria marsupiata Busk, and this conclusion he 
considered was upheld by the fact that some colonies of S. scahra 
Yan Ben. have no vibracula, while others have a few or some¬ 
times many. This seemed quite reasonable, and since then the 
idea has received further support, as Levinsen has found one 
vibraculum on M. ternata , and, also, lie found vibracula on 
Menipea ben&munila Busk of the 4 Challenger,’ for which Levinsen 
proposed the genus Gaberiella. Also, the form and position of 
the radicle chamber in Scrupocellaria serrata Waters + suggests 
that a recent ancestor had vibracula. 

Although these cases prove that the presence of vibracula does 
not give a sharp divisional line between what lias been under¬ 
stood as Scrupocellaria and Menipea , yet all the species could 
scarcely remain in one genus, and separation can be mode on 
other grounds. The presence of avicularia gives but very limited 
assistance in classification, although there are characters in the 
avicularia which are very useful; so it is, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising to find that in some species vibracula may be found as 
an exception. 

Most of what have been called Menipea have an anterior 
avicularium immediately below the area or slightly to one side, 
though there are some species without any, as S. inermis , nor 
are.lateral avicularia universal. 

Levinsen § considered that Caherea and his Gaberiella had the 
avicularium divided into two chambers, whereas I was unable to 
find two, for while there is a prolongation of the vihracular 
chamber, this only seems to be for the groove in which the 

* Waters, “On Membraniporidre,” Journ. Linn. Soc., Zook vol, xxvi. p. 673, 
pi. xiviii. fifes. 10,11; xlix. %s. 7-10 (1898). 

f ‘Cap Horn,’ p. 89 (1888), and Bull. Soc. Zook do France, p. 507 (1882). 

X Report on Iked Sea Bryozoa, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zook vok xxxi. p. 133, pi. x. 
furs. 11.-14 (1900). 

§ Morph, and Syst. Studies on the Cheil. Bryozoa, p. 134, 
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vibraeular seta lies. Exactly the same thing, though not so 
marked, is seen in Scrupocellaria , for in several species the 
vibraculnm extends beyond the median line, as in S. macandrei 
Busk, 8. mcurvata Waters, etc. 

As 1 told Dr. Levinsen that I did not find two chambers, 
lie kindly sent me some vibracula, skilfully separated, which, 

* however, only confirmed what I had seen in my own specimens. 

In the Scrupoeellarkke, so far as I have seen, the ovaria a.re 
large, situated near the distal end, and contain several ova which 
are developed into large ova before they pass into the ovicelh 
On the other hand, in Bugula , Bicellaria , etc., the ovaria are, at 
the proximal end, usually very near to the base of the cjeeimt ; 
they are very small with usually two small ova., and when still 
extremely small, an ovum passes into the ovicelh It is very 
interesting to find these generic differences in the ovaria, and 
undoubtedly the form, size, and position of the ovaria will be 
found to furnish useful characters? in many species of Bryozoa. 

The direction of evolution of the Scrupoeellarnhe seems to he 
indicated in the articulation, and a comparison of the changes in 
this family may help us to understand the Catenieellhke better. 

SCRUPQCELLARIA FEROX Busk. (PL LXVIII. figS. 11-15 ; 
PL LXIX, figs. 7, 20.) 

Scrupocellaria ferox Busk, B. M. Cat. Mar. Polyzoa, p. 25, 
pi. xxii. figs. 1, 2, & 5. 

The avicularia vary considerably in size, being largest just 
below a bifurcation, and smallest or wanting in the younger 
zooecia. The avicularian chamber has the lateral projection to 
which I referred and figured in S. mansueta ’Waters*', from the 
Bed Sea, and the long dorsal opening ol: the vibraeular chamber 
in the older zooecia has a calcareous band across dividing it in 
two (see fig. 14). There is one vibraculnm to a bifurcation some¬ 
what directed towards the front, as in 8. cyclostoma Busk, and 
the radicle, which is hooked at the end, is not ringed as in 
8. cyclostoma , but there are only a few complete radicles in the 
specimens. No ovicells occur on the Zanzibar specimens. 

There are about 24 tentacles. 

The rosette-plate into the vibraeular chamber is at the base of 
the chamber and has many pores; as this rosette-plate is not 
always very ’distinctly marked off these pores might be looked 
upon as several plates. Each zooecinm has its own lateral wall, 
so that when prepared in Eau cle Javelle they may separate. 
Stained preparations show a band near the distal end bent 
back upon itself (fig. 12 5). The contents are granular, with 
hollow places at intervals, and probably the function is the same 
as m the bodies f I mentioned in Bugula Ucornis Busk J, and they 

* Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol.-xxxi. p. 134, pi. x. fig. 15 (1909). 

t Those on page 474 are compared with somewhat similar structures in 
Mtfl-atgelHfera K, Flustra abi/ssieola Surs, and Crikrilmaji,qidaHs Johnst. 

J Result, du Voyage SX Belgica , t( Bryozoa/’ p. 21, pi. i. fig. 4 (1904). 
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are probably testes, or connected with the testes, and in all the 
specimens prepared these bands are found in all the zoceeia, but 
there are no traces of ovaria, so it may be that the male organs 
are on one colony and the female on another. 

In one mount with about 130 zoceeia all contain fully developed 
polypides, showing that degeneration does not always take place 
at such short intervals as has been often stated. There are, 
however, large buds developing by the side of the active 
polypides. 

Log . Louisiade Archipelago, Basss Straits (A.). Prison Island, 
Zanzibar Channel (505), 8 fafcli.; Has Osowamembe, Zanzibar 
Channel, 10 fatli. (504 & 514); Vasin, Brit. E. Africa, 10 fath. 
(507), collected by Crossland. 

Other species of tropical ScrupoceUaria , not however found in 
the Crossland collections, are S. deliUi And.; S. ornitkorhynchus 
B. ; S. ciliata And.; S. cmnectans MacG.; S. diadema B.; S. minuta 
Ivirkp.; S. clypeata Hasw.; S. obtectci Hasw. 

SORUPO CELL ARIA CERVICORNIS Busk. (PI. LXI.X. figS. 3, 4.) 

'Waters, 44 Bep. Sudanese Red Sea,” p. 166. 

Log. add Ras Osowamembe, 10 fath. (504); Vasin, Brit. East 
Africa, 20 fath. (522), collected by Crossland. 


SCBUPOCELLARIA MACANDREI Busk. (PL LXYIII. figS. 5, 6.) 

ScrupoceUaria maemdrei Busk, B. M. Cat. Mar. Polyzoa, p. 24, 
pi. xxiv. figs. 1-3 ; and add to Miss Jelly's synonyms :—Has well, 

W. A., 44 Polyzoa from the Queensland Coast,” Proc. Linn. Soc. 

X. S. Vales, vol. v. p. 37; Philipps, “ Rep. on the Polyzoa,” 
Willey's ZooL Results, pt. iv. p. 442 (1899); Calvet, 4 Exp. Sclent, 
da Travailleur et du Talisman, 7 p. 375 (1907); Thornely, 44 Mar. 
Polyzoa of the Indian Ocean, 7 ' Trans. Linn. Soc., ZooL vol. xv. 
p. 140 (1912). 

This belongs to the S. scrupea group. There are three outer 
spines and one inner near the peduncle of the scutum. The 
outer spines are often very long. The groove of the vibraculum 
is. continued beyond the vibracular chamber, passing the median 
line of the zotecium, in this respect somewhat resembling S* in - 
curvata Waters. There are two vibracula at a bifurcation. The 
ovicell is smooth, placed somewhat diagonally, and has a clear 
space on the front. The vibracular seta is about the length of a 
zocecium, smooth but flat in the middle, so that perhaps we may 
call it sickle-shaped. The oral aperture is placed diagonally 
back, as in Caberea darwinii Busk. 

Log. Cape Verde Island, 1070-1150 fath. (B.) t 110-180 met. 
(Calv.) k Crossland Expedition; St. Paul's Rocks, X. Atlantic 
(li.); Coast of Spain (B .); Adriatic (Heller) ; Lifu (Phil.) ; Queens¬ 
land (Ilaswett ); Providence, 50-78 fath., Amirante, 29 fath., 
Farquhar Reef, Oargardos, 30 fath., and Seychelles, 34 fath. 
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(Inti. Ocean, Thornehj). Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel (7)07)), 
8 fath., coll, by Cross land. 

Scr upocellariA pilosa Savigny & Audouin (noth “Busk). 
(PL LXVIII. figs. 3, 4.) 

Oris la pilosa And. Description tie FEgypte, Mist. nat. p. 241 ; 
Savigny’s pi. xii. figs. 1 1 —l rt . 

Gelluhiria spatidata d'Orb. Pal. Franc., Terr. Cret. p, 50 
(1850-52). 

Some dried specimens from Wasin, B. E. Africa, seem to be 
the species figured by Savigny. The zocecia are narrow, pro¬ 
ducing a wavy appearance, as figured by Savigny. The opesiuni 
has a very narrow border, and the scutum, which varies in shape, 
is small and does not nearly cover the aperture. Both the distal 
and proximal ends of the scutum are rounded, with the distal end 
the larger, and the scutum is without eemcorn marks. There 
are two or three oral spines on the outer side and one or two on 
the inner, the outer ones, especially the lower one, which is 
stouter, are sometimes long, though in the specimens they are 
mostly broken off. The vibraculum is small, partly free at the 
outside of the zoarium, with the groove extending slightly beyond 
the vibracular chamber, but not as much so as in 8. wacandrei B. 
The vibracular setee are smooth and rather longer than a zocoeium. 
The zoarium at a bifurcation has a medium spine and one vibra- 
cnluin. The lateral avicularium is placed somewhat diagonally, 
instead of standing straight out. The radicles are large and are 
serrate near the ends. 

There are no ovicells on the specimens. 

Busk in the 4 Challenger 9 Report, p. 24, describes a species 
from the southern hemisphere as 8. pilosa Ba.v., but this seems 
a doubtful determination, for the shape of the scutum, is different 
and the vibracular chamber is very wide and large. 

Busk speaks of it as the species of Audouin, whereas Audouin 
calls it the species of Lamouroux, and supported the identity on 
Lamouronx having presented some of the type to M. Bory de 
Bt, Vincent which was compared. However, it was never the 
species of Lamouroux but of Pallas, and while his description 
would tally with this species, it would equally well cover a large 
number of other 8eriipocellarice. D’Orbigny gave the name 
spatidata to Bavigny’s figure, and in the same way he named 
many of Bavigny’s other figures, although already named by 
Audouin. Savigny having given recognisable figures, we may 
suppose that Pallas and Lamouronx were dealing with the same 
thing, although this can never be known with certainty. 

Ibis is much like Scrupoeellariapm'dla Smitt, which, however, 
has ceiwi.com markings on the scutum. 

I he various species now considered might well be ranged round 
8. scrupea as varieties. 


Loc. % Mediterranean ( Pallas , etc.). 
10 fath. (500), collected by Crossland. 


Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 
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SOHUPOCBLLAJtlA WASINENSLS, Sp. 11 . (PL LXYIII. figs. 9, 10; 
PL LXIX. tigs, 17-19.) 

Zoarium usually with 5 or 7 zocecia in an intemode. Zocecia 
wide, with tli© round area occupying more than half the length 
of the zocecium : at the distal end there are three exterior spines 
and. one interior; the anterior avicularia are medium-sized, 
raised, tubular, with a narrow triangular mandible; the lateral 
avicularia are very small; the vibracular, together with the radi¬ 
cular chamber, is about half the length of a zocecium, the delicate 
vibracular seta? are smooth and slightly longer than a zocecium ; 
the vibracular chamber is separated near the base from the 
radicular chamber, and the distal end is contracted. There is 
one vibraeulum at a. bifurcation. A few large lateral avicularia 
have been seen which are divided at the end, and the mandible 
is forked like that of S. serrata Waters w 

The globular ovicell has numerous pores. 

The radicles sometimes pass from one branch to another, as in 
Caberea retiformis Sm. 

There are about 16 tentacles. 

The ovaries containing many ova are at the distal end, while 
testes in the same zocecia are at the proximal end. The ovaria 
in Scrupocellarla contain several ova, but the ovaria in this 
species are peculiar, as there are at first a number of large homo¬ 
geneous cells of which usually only one or two show any nucleus 
(PI. LXIX. fig. 19). The ovaria at this stage show no follicular 
wall, but at a later stage, when the yolk-mass of an ovum has 
become very large, then the follicular wall is distinct. 

In this species, as in other Sempocellarice , a large ovum passes 
into the ovicell, whereas in Biigula the ovaria instead of being 
distal are proximal, and a small ovum in a very early stage passes 
into the ovicell+. The ovarian cells, which are frequently far 
apart, are often surrounded by a protoplasmic network which 
passes up to the rosette-plate of the next zocecium (figs. 18,19). 
This species is of about the same size as S. manmeta Waters, but 
has four distal spines and a much smaller vibraeulum, with setae 
more delicate, and about half to one-third the length of the latter 
form. The large lateral avicularia are known in varkms 
Hineks, S. serrata Waters, and jS. obtecta Has well, but apparently 
are only the ordinary avicularia more developed. 

Loc. Wasiu, Brit. East Africa, 20 fath. (522), collected by 
Crossland. 

Oanda retiformis Pourtales. (P3. LXIX. figs. 1, 2, 6.) 

Canda retiformis Pourtales, Bull, Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard 
Coll., I., Xo. 6, p. 110(1867); Philipps, “Rep, on Polyzoa,” Willey, 

# “ Bryozoa of Sudanese lied Sea,” Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 183, pi, x. 

fig. 11. 

f In JB'ugula there are two small ova in each ovarium, occasionally three, or even 
four, small ones ; however, in B. murratjam Jolmst., now called JDendrobmnia 
by Levin sen, the ovarium is distal, and the ova in the ovarium grow to a large size, 
so that the material differences in the ovaria would alone suggest that murrayana 
does not belong to the same genus as B, avkndaris, etc. 
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Zool. Results, pt. iv. p. 441, pi, xlii fig. 1 (1899); Thorn el y, 
“ Mar. Polyzoa of the Indian Ocean, 27 Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. 
voh xv. p. 141 (1912). 

Caberea retiformis Smitt, 44 Floridan Broyzoa,” pt. i. p. 16, pi. v, 
figs. 43-46 (1872); Thornely, 44 Ceylon Pearl-Oyster Fisheries,” 
voh iv. Suppl. Rep. xxvi. p. 109 (1905). 

% Canda fossil is Waters, Q. Journ. Geol. Soc. voh xxxvii. p. 322, 
pi. xvi. figs. 51, 52 (1881); MacG. “Terfc. Polyzoa of Victoria,” 
p. 25, pi. iii. figs. 12-14, Trans. R. Soc. Viet, voh iv. (1895). 

The specimens from Zanzibar have the scutum very narrow, 
pointed distally, and rounded proximally, as described by Miss 
Philipps, and X follow her in considering them to be the form 
described by Smitt, and although allied to G. arachnoides they 
seem quite distinct. It occurs in the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, 
and the Loyalty Islands, without any connecting links being 
known. Caberea crassimarginata B., of the 4 Oh alien ger/ and 
Scrupocellaria clypeata Has well, seem to belong to this group. 

No anterior avicularinm has been described, but sometimes 
there is one attached to the inner side of the zomeium, and then 
it is usually just below a bifurcation. The avicularian chamber 
is wide, and the mandible is triangular. There are two vibracula 
at a bifurcations 

Both Smitt and Levinsen have considered this species as having 
no articulation, and as the chitinous tube is often entirely covered 
by the calcareous wall in which there is as yet no rupture, it 
requires decalcification to study the articulation, which is peculiar 
and seems to differ from that of any other species examined. 
In the younger branches there is no sign of articulation, but in 
the older ones there is one chitinous tube on the inside of one of 
the two branches, but not of both, and a point to be noticed is. 
that when the chitinous tube is on one side, say to the right, it 
is in the next branch on the left, in the one following on the 
right, and so on alternately, though in a few cases in the older 
parts of the colony I have seen a chitinous tube to each branch. 
In 0 , arachnoides Lamx., as I have shown*, there are two 
chitinous tubes, one on the inside of each branch. The articula¬ 
tion of G . tenuis MacG. is somewhat similar. 

When decalcified, a chitinous tube is shown in the peduncle of 
the scutum, just as is seen in the base of many spines. 

Near the*base of the vibracular seta there is a projecting 
delicate free arch at right angles to the axis of the seta, and in 
other species of the Scrupocellaridae there seems to be a similar 
structure, though not so pronounced. 

One of the cross radicle tubes usually connects the two new 
branches at a very short distance from the bifurcation, and this 
may partly account for rupture at the articulation so seldom 
taking place (see fig. 1). 

* Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. ser. 5, voh xx^). 89, pi iv, fig, 7, 
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There are about 16 tentacles. 

The vibraculum of Canda retiformis Is of the same character as 
that of Scrupocdlaria , in which geiius some of the vibracular 
chambers extend beyond the median line of the zoarium, though 
not quite as much so as in the two species of Canda ; also the 
vibraculum of Caber ea has the same general character. 

I have several times maintained* that there are material dif¬ 
ferences between avicularia and vibracula, but that the length of 
the mandible or seta is of no importance in indicating which they 
are. The distinctions are in the chamber and the basal part of 
the chitinous organs. While the mandibles of avicularia are 
symmetrical and have the closing muscles attached by tone or 
two long tendons, the base of asymmetrical seta of the vibracula 
is very complicated with a large number of curiously shaped pro¬ 
tuberances, to some of which the muscles are attached by a 
fascia, but without any long tendon, so that instead of them 
being two main muscles, there are more attached by a short band 
to various parts of the base of the seta. The vibracular base is 
very small, so that it is difficult to follow this complicated 
mechanism; the reason for this complication is found in the seta 
being movable in all directions, whereas the mandibles of the 
avicularia only move in one. The mandibles all have a straight 
proximal edge, hut this is not the case in the seta; further, the 
avieularian mandible works from this straight base either against 
the calcareous bar, or, in case this is not complete, then from two 
teeth. The universal movement could not take place with a 
cross-bar, and none has been found, nor must we ever expect to 
find one in vibracula. The vibracular chambers of this group 
are different from those of Qupulariat, etc., in which the vibracular 
chamber takes the place of a zocecium. 

Log. Florida, 68 & 270 fath.; Loyalty Islands (PL); Galle, 
deep water (Th.); Amirante, 23-29 fath., Saya de Malha, 55 fath., 
Seychelles, 39 fath., Cargados, 30 fath. (Thomely). Wasin, Brit. 
East Africa, 10 fath. (501); Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel 
(505), 8 fath., lias Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (504), 
collected by Crossland. 

C ATEN ARIA LAFONTII Audouin. 

Waters, “ Hep. Sudanese Red Sea,'* p. 131. 

Near the distal end there are small ovaria with two ovarian 
cells. 

Log. Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (501); Prison Island, 
8 fath.; Chuaka, 2 fath. (508), 3 fath. (526); Meweni Bay, 6 fath. 
(510); Zanzibar town, shore (527). 

# R&sultats da Voyage du S.Y. Belgica, "Bryozoa/* p. 27. Zool. ClialL Exp. 
vol. lxxix. p. 22, pL i. lig. 12. 

f See page 629, 

J Very minute glands occur in the vibracula of Cupularia . 
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Catexaria. diaphana Busk. (PL LXIY. figs. 6-11.) 

Scrap aria diaphana Busk, Q. J. Mier. Sc. vol. viii. p. 281, 
pi. xxxi. fig. 1 (1860). 

CJatenarla diaphana Busk, £t Polyzoa,” Zool. OhalL Exp. vol. x. 
pt. xxx, p. 14, pi. ii. fig. 3 (1884). 

dialysis diaphana Kerman, “ Polyzoa from Madeira,” Journ. 
Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxx. p. 296 (1909); Levinsen, Morph. & 
Syst. Studies on Cheil. Bryozoa, p. 274 (1909). 

The ovieell has not before been described, in fact Levinsen says 
it is wanting. A growth of the outer calcareous wall of this recum¬ 
bent ovieell projects forward from the distal end in the middle 
and also from the sides, forming at first one elongate space which 
is subsequently divided, making two vacant spaces or large pores. 
The node with an ovieell or ovicells is never a single zomoiimi, 
and there are often many zocecia with ovicells in a. node (fig. 9) ; 
six together have been counted many times. We have seen 
many ovicelligerous zocecia in a node in CVitenicellhhe. The node 
may, however, he only one ovicelligerous zomciuin followed by an 
ordinary zooeeium. As a rule, from the distal end of the older 
zooeeium a new zooeeium arises in the median line, and there 
may also be one growing laterally from very near the end, or 
occasionally one on each side. 

The front wall is but little raised and is perforated, the per¬ 
forated part being bounded on each side by a raised ridge, and on 
the dorsal surface there are two lines of pores. The parietal 
muscles start under the longitudinal ridge. The operculum has 
a dark mark in the proximal part (fig. 8), and there are 20 -22 
tentacles. There are radicles attached to the side of the zocecium, 
with the attachment elongate in the direction of the long axis. 
None of the ovaria seen in sections are surrounded by the 
follicular cells occurring in nearly all species. The ovarium 
(fig. 10), with many ovarian cells, is found near the basal wall, 
a short, distance below the ovieell. The ovum is seen in the 
upper part of the zooeeium, where there are strong muscles ready 
to force it into the ovieell from below internally, and sometimes 
tl.iere is an embryo or ovum in the ovieell as well as a large ovum 
below in the zooeeium. Levinsen * considers that in some species 
of Bryozoa. the ovum comes out of the zooeeium and then enters 
the ovieell, but until proof is brought forward we may hold a 
position of doubt, as the contrary is known in so many eases. 

All the characters given by Norman for his genus dialysis 
apply to Galenaria lafontii And., and it is not clear that a new 
genus is required. Levinsen makes the absence of the avicularia 
and of ovicells a reason for separating this species from his genus 
SarignyeMa— C. lafontii And., hut in a. large proportion of genera 
there is sometimes an avicularium, sometimes none. The genus 
Caienaria was discussed in my Report on the Sudanese Bryozoa, f, 

# Loc. cit. p 67. 

f Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. pp. 130,131 (1000). 
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Loc. Madeira (£.); St. Paul’s Rocks, N. Atlantic ( Challenger ), 
shallow water. Ras Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. 
(504) ; Prison Island, Zanzibar, 8 fath. (505), collected by 
Crossland. 

Catbnicellidji. 

Ill the Oatenicellidte the ovicells are of much more use in 
classification than has been generally recognised, but Levinsen 
has ignored them in his synopsis of the genera, nor has he used 
the shape of the opercula. 

Based upon the form of the ovicells, there are two main 
divisions:— 

First, those in which the ovicell is a terminal goncecium, as 
Scutieella Lev., Costaticella* Maplestone, CribriceUa + Lev., all 
three of which have an operculum with a straight or but slightly 
curved edge, and Calpidium , which has a sinus. In all these 
genera the ovicelligerous zooecium has a much wider operculum 
than the ordinary zooecium, but the proximal edge is straight, 
although in both the goncecium of all of these, and the ordinary 
zooecium of the first three, there may be an apparent sinus in 
the calcareous wall. 

Second, those in which the ovicell occurs in a node with other 
zooecia ; divided into 

I. Species with the ovicell occurring between two zooecia in a 
straight line and the operculum straight or nearly so on the 
proximal edge; and here we have ViUaticdla% Maplestone, in 
which the ovicell is partly imbedded in the superior zooecium and 
is surrounded by a beaded structure; also Catenicella delicatula 
Wilson and Claviporellapulchra MacG. have the ovicell in the same 
position but perforated all over. Perhaps a new genus is required 
for these two, and C. umbomta § B. may have to be included. 

II. Species with the tubereulate imperforate ovicell at the end 
of a mother zooecium of a biglobulus, namely, 0. perforata B., 
0. tawrina B., C. cornuta B., but very few ovicells have been seen 
in this group, and perhaps it is a matter of secondary importance 
whether they are on a biglobulus or a triglobulus. 

III. Species with the ovicell belonging to the mother zooecium 
of a triglobulus, including Pterocella Lev., which has a double area 
to the ovicell and the ovicelligerous aperture different from those 
of the ordinary zooecia ; Strongylopora || Maplestone, with a per¬ 
forated ovicell and the operculum straight at the proximal edge 

* a Further Dese. of the Terfc. Polyzoa of Victoria,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet. vol. xii. 
li. s. p. 9 (1899). Levinsen, in making the genus Costieella, evidently overlooked 
the fact that Maplestone had already made a genus Costaticella , of which the type 
was lineata, a species included by Levinsen in his Costieella. 

f As indicated in the e Zoological Record/ the name Cribricella has already been 
used by Canii for a fossil belonging to the family Adeoirid®. 

J The surface of none of the Vittaticella seem to be perforate, but smooth or 
papillose, hut some have wrongly been described as perforate. 

§ Described a afusca by MacGillivray. 

|*| This Levinsen calls HincJcsieUa, but Maplestone has priority, as his gen is was 
described in 1899 (Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet. vol. xii. p. 4). 

Prog. Zoom Soc,—1913, No. XXXIII, 
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of both the ordinary zooeeia and the ovicelligerous zooeeia, although 
the notch in the calcareous wall lias been taken for an oral sinus; 
Ckmporella Lev., with a perforated ovicell and triangular aperture 
to both forms of zooeeia. 

The diameters relied upon by Levinsen are none of them now 
mentioned, as my object is to show the importance of the ovicell 
and of the operculum in classification, though of course all 
available characters must be used. 

Levinsen (p. 254, pi. xiii.) mentions a closure in Yittatiedlcc 
and other genera -which he calls an “occlusion.” I have not seen 
anything quite like Levin sen's description, in which it is said to 
start from three processes, which, of course, is the youngest stage, 
but in a specimen of Catenicdla cornuta B. from VCestern. Port, 
Victoria, there is in the older zooeeia a calcareous closure which 
is, however, under the operculum and quite independent of it. 
There are two round openings near the distal end, that is, one 
at each side, and a rather larger one at the proximal cud. 
In a few very old zooeeia these two distal pores coalesce and the 
proximal opening becomes much larger, as if it were being dis¬ 
solved away. I have only been able to find this closure in 
CL elegaus , in var. zanzibarimm, nov., and in CL conmia as men¬ 
tioned, although I have looked through the Oatenieelliihn in rny 
collection and the British Museum, though Levinsen gives it as 
a character of Yittaticdla (Catenaria Lev.). However, it only 
occurs in the older and empty zooeeia, and now, knowing this, 
I might on re-examination find some which had been overlooked. 
On p. 505 it is suggested that certain closures of Melicerititidm 
should be compared. 

VlTTATIOELLA ELEGANS Busk. (PI. LXV. figs. 1-7, 12.) 

Catenicdla degam Busk, Brit. Mus. Oat. Mar. Polyzoa, p. 10, 
pi. ix. (1852); Zool. Ohall. Exp., Polyzoa, vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 12 
(pars ); Ortmann, “ Die Japanisehe Brv.,” Arch, fiir Naturgesela 
vol. i. p. 27 (1890); MaeGiliivray, Prod. Nat. Hist. Viet, 
dec. iii. p. 23, pi. xxiv. tig. 10 (1895); Thoruely, Ceylon Pearl- 
Oyster Fisheries, Snppl. Rep. xxvi. p. 109 (1905). 

VlUatlcdla elegaus Maplestone, u On a. new name. VittaUedkt- — 

for the Polyzoan. genus Calopordla McG.,” Proc. Roy. Soc, Viet, 
vol. xiii, n. s. p. 203 (1900). 

Specimens from- -Zanzibar -growing on seaweed seem to be this 
species. There is sometimes on one side of the zooceinm a very 
long, raised avicularium with the inaudible directed distally 
(figs. 1.2), A similar avicularium occurs in a specimen in the 
British Museum from Arafura Sea. On the dorsal surface there 
are the two small dots as figured by me in Yittaticdla, contei Ami. 
(also in, Brettia ), and the radicles are in the same position as in 
•F. contei. In one case a new zooecinin springs from the anterior 
surface of an older zoeecium, and this I have seen in other species 
of Yittaticdla-. 

The operculum is larger than that of V. contei , and is more 
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curved on the proximal edge; on the other hand, it is not so 
large as that of V. bushel W. Th. These are all nearly related, 
but the difference in the operculum and the number of tentacles, 
besides other characters, indicate that they must be separated. 

There are often many ovicelligerous zocecia, in one node. In 
one specimen there are two cases of a node having six ovicelli¬ 
gerous zocecia in one continuous line, and in both cases a lateral 
zocecium grows from the side of the unjointed node. In the 
ovicelligerous zocecia the avieularia near the oral aperture are 
directed forwards instead of laterally, as in the other zocecia. 
In the Tertiary beds of Cardies Creek, Australia,, there is a form 
with long biserial nodes which I described as Gatenicetta inter - 
nodia but for which MacGillivray has since made the genus 
Ditaxvpora ; also from the North Italian tertiaries I have described 
two forms with long biserial nodes as G. septentrionalisf and 
G. continue^ of which continua is probably Yittaticella , but 
septenlrionalis will require a new genus, so far as we can see at 
present. 

Among recent forms no long nodes have previously been 
described, but in the specimen from Madeira, which Norman 
considered, to be G. contei And., there are two zocecia with ovice!Is 
following one another in an internode. Long ovicelligerous nodes 
are also found in Ccctenaria diaphmm B. (see p. 482). 

The ovaria commence at the proximal end at one side, whereas 
the testes are near the distal end to one side. There are ciliated 
embryos in the ovioells, and below the ovicells there are several 
fleshy bands or tubes by which, no doubt, material for growth is 
transferred to the ovicell. 

Log. Bass’s Strait, 47 fath., Banks’ Peninsula, Algoa Bay, 
Port Dahymple; Tasmania (B.), Victoria (. MacG.); Sagamibai, 
Japan (0rt)\ Gulf of Manaar, on floating oyster-cages (Th .); 
Arafura Bay (Brit. J fas.). Prison Island, Zanzibar shore (503); 
Bus Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (504), collected by 
Crossland. 

ViTTATICELLA ELEGANS, Vai*. ZANZIBARIEXS3S, 310V. (PI. LXV. 
figs. 8-11.) 

Zoarium about 40 mm. high, with the branches curved over. 
Zocecia. elongate ovoid, surface smooth or slightly papillose ; large 
lateral a vieularia with a large pore at the base, in this respect 
differing from the type. There are on the dorsal surface near 
the distal end, and often resting on the large avieularia, two 
minute oval avieularia or an oval raised tubular opening. The 
radicles arising from the dorsal surface form a thick bundle. 

No ovicells are known. 

It is very similar to V. elegans B. ? but the larger beaked 

# “Foss. Chil. Bit- from S.W. Victoria,” Quart. Jouru. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxvii. 
p. 318, pi xvi. 78, 79 (1881). 

t <£ North Italian Bryozoa,”''Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xlvii. p. 5, pL i. tigs, 1-8 
(1891). 
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of both, tlie ordinary zocecia. and the ovicelligerous zooeeia, although 
the notch in the calcareous wall has been taken for an oral sinus; 
Claviporellci Lev.,-with a perforated ovice.ll and triangular aperture 
to both forms of zooeeia. 

The characters relied upon by Levin sen are none of them now 
mentioned, as my object is to show the importance of the ovicell 
and of the operculum in classification, though of course all 
available characters must be used. 

Levinsen (p. 254. pi. xiii.) mentions a closure in Vittaticella 
and other genera which he calls an “ occlusion . 1 ” I have not seen 
anything quite like Levimsen’s description, in which it is said to 
start from three processes, which, of course, is the youngest stage, 
but in a specimen of Catenicella cornuta B. from 'Western Port, 
"Victoria, there is in the older zooeeia a calcareous closure which 
is, however, under the operculum and quite independent of it. 
There are two round openings near the distal end, that is, one 
at each side, and a rather larger one at the proximal end. 
In a few very old zooeeia. these two distal pores coalesce and the 
proximal opening becomes much larger, as if it were being dis¬ 
solved away. I have only been able to find this closure in 
0 . eleyans , in var. zanzibariensis , nov., and in 0 . cornuta as men¬ 
tioned, although I have looked through the Oatenicellidjfe in my 
collection and the British Museum, though Levinsen gives it as 
a character of Vittaticella (Catenaria Lev.). However, it only 
occurs in the older and empty zooeeia, and now, knowing this, 
I might on re-examination find some which had been overlooked. 
On p. 505 it is suggested that certain closures of Melicerititicke 
should be compared. 

Yittatioella elec a ns Busk. (PI. LXY. figs. 1-7, 12.) 

Oaten icella eler/cms Busk, Brit. Mas. Oat. Mar. Polvzoa, p. 10, 
pi. ix. (1852); Zool. Chalk Exp., Polvzoa, vol. x. pt. xxx. p. 12 
(pars) ; Ortmann, “ Die Japanisehe Brv..” Arch, fur Naturgeseh. 
vol. i. p. 27 (1890); MaeGillivrny/Prod. Nat. Hist. "Viet, 
dec. iii. p. 23, pi. xxiv. fig.TO (1895); Thornely, Ceylon Pearl- 
Oyster Fisheries, Suppl. Hep. xxvi. p. 109 (1905). 

Vittaticella elegems Maplestone, “On anew name— Vittaticella — 
for the Polvzoan genus Lkdoporella MeG.,” Proc. Roy. 8oc. Viet, 
vol. xiii, li. s. p. 203 (1900). 

Specimens from Zanzibar growing on seaweed seem to be this 
species. There is sometimes on one side of the zooeeimn a very 
long, raised avieularium with the mandible directed distal!y 
(figs, 1, 2). A similar avieularium occurs in a specimen in the 
British Museum from Arafura, Sea. On the dorsal surface there 
are the two small dots as figured by me in ‘ Vittaticella coritei And. 
(also in Brettia ), and the radicles are in the same position as in 
F. coritei. In one case a new zooeeimn springs from the anterior 
surface of an older zomcimn, and this I have seen in other species 
of Vittaticella. 

The operculum is larger than that of V. coritei , and is more 
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curved on the proximal edge; on the other hand, it is not so 
large as that of V. buskei W. Th. These are all nearly related, 
but the difference in the operculum and the number of tentacles, 
besides other characters, indicate that they must be separated. 

There are often many ovicelligerous zooecia in one node. In 
one specimen there are two cases of a -node having six ovicelli¬ 
gerous zoceeia in one continuous line, and in both eases a lateral 
zocecium grows from the side of the unjointed node. In the 
ovicelligerous zooecia the avicularia near the oral aperture are 
directed forwards instead of laterally, as in the other zooecia. 
In the Tertiary beds of Curelies Creek, Australia, there is a form 
with long biserial nodes winch I described as Oatenicetta inter - 
nodia but for which MacGillivray has since made the genus 
Ditaxipora ; also from the North Italian tertiaries I have described 
two forms with long biserial nodes as G. septen.tr iorudis t and 
V. contbma , of which continua is probably VUiaticella , but 
septentrionedis will require a new genus, so far as we can see at 
present. 

Among recent forms no long nodes have previously been 
described, but in the specimen from Madeira, which Norman 
considered to be (7. contei And., there are two zooecia with ovicells 
following one another in an internode. Long ovicelligerous nodes 
are also found in Cateuaria dhtpkana B. (see p. 482). 

The ovaria commence at the proximal end at one side, "whereas 
the testes are near the distal end to one side. There are ciliated 
embryos in the ovicells, and below the ovicells there are several 
fleshy bands or tubes by which, no doubt, material for growth is 
transferred to the ovicell. 

Loc. Bass’s Strait, 47 fath., Banks’ Peninsula, Algoa Bay, 
Port Dairympie; Tasmania ( B .), Victoria (MacG .); Sagamibai, 
Japan ( Ort); Gulf of Manaar, on floating oyster-cages (Th.); 
Arafura Bay (Brit. Mm.). Prison Island, Zanzibar shore (503) ; 
Bus Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fatin' (504), collected by 
Crossland. 

VlTTATICELLA ELEGANS, Var. ZANZIBARIENSIS, IlOV. (PL LXV. 
figs. 8-11.) 

Zoarium about 40 mm. high, with the branches curved over. 
Zooecia elongate ovoid, surface smooth or slightly papillose ; large 
lateral avicularia with a large pore at the base, in this respect 
differing from the type. There are on the dorsal surface near 
the distal end, and often resting on the large avicularia, two 
minute oval avicularia or an oval raised tubular opening. The 
radicles arising from the dorsal surface form a thick bundle. 

Ho ovicells are known. 

It is very similar to V. elegans B., but the larger beaked 

* “Foss. Chit Bry. from S.W. Victoria,” Quart. Jo urn. Gaol. ■ Soc. vol. xxxvii, 
p. 318, pi. xvi. figs. 78, 70 (1881). 

t “North Italian BryozoaJQuart. Jouni.Geol. Soc. vol. xlvii. p. 5 3 pi, i. figs. 1-8 
(1891). 
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avieularium with the large pore at the base and the minute 
dorsal avionlaria suggest its being separated as a variety. 

The structure of the vittse has not received much attention, 
though Harmer * has alluded to it; but in this species it has 
been possible to obtain some explanation. The vit.tie are sunken 
perforated grooves in the calcareous wall, and along each groove 
there is a cylindrical tube, and within this, from the pore-tubes 
(the perforations just mentioned), organic cords spread out and 
reach the upper tree surface at definite spots or pores (fig. 10). 
It thus seems that the vittse should be compared with pore- 
chambers of many Cheilostomata in so far as there is indirect 
communication from the interior to the water-surface, through 
the vittse. 

Loc. Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel, 8 fath. (505); Wasin, 
Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (500), collected by Crossland. Algoa 
Bay and Natal (Brit. Mas.). 

Membranipora savartti Audouin. (PI. LXXI. figs. 1-4.) 

In my Report on the Bryozoa from the Red Sea (Journ. Linn. 
Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 138), I refer to the astonishing amount 
of anastomosing protoplasmic threads in a specimen from Zanzi¬ 
bar, and as some from the Sudan are also very full, this seems to 
be a specific character. It certainly seems strange to find such 
an extraordinary quantity, for though in my collection there are 
preparations of a large number of species showing the threads 
exceedingly well, I have never seen anything approaching these, 
and further study of the funicular cords is desirable. 

These threads are very abundant in zooecia with active poly- 
pides having digestion in full activity. In these threads are 
included small granular patches, either round or filiform, and 
where the poly pities have degenerated or are degenerating there 
are large masses of this granular substance also surrounded by 
and connected with the protoplasma (fig. 2). In earlier stages 
the protoplasmic threads are in some cases surrounding the 
granular cord (fig. 4); in others there are only one or two plasmic 
threads by the sides of the granular cord or mass. 

The collecting together of these masses naturally suggests that 
waste products are thus brought together and afterwards got. 
rid of. 

Loc. Zanzibar Channel from the under side of buoy (528); 
Ras Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (504); Prison 
Island, Zanzibar Channel, 8 fath. (505), collected by Crosslamd, 

Membranipora armata Haswell (nonKosdnmiky). (PL LXYI I. 
fig, 10, & PL LXXI. figs. 5-10.) 

Bifimtra armata Haswell, “On some Polyzoa from the Queens¬ 
land Coast/’ Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. v. p. 38, pfi L 
fig. 7 (1880). 

* “ Morph, Clieil./’ Quart. Journ. Micr. Sc. vol. xlvi. p, 300' (1902). 
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Membranvpora panhoplites Ortmann, <£ Die Japan. Bry.J'* Arch. 
Naturgesch. vol. i. p. 28, pi. ii. fig. 4 (1890). 

Memhranipora armaict Waters, “ On Membraniporidae,” Journ. 
Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxvi. p. 687, pi. xlvii. fig. 3 (1898). 

The specimen from Wasin is in parts in the hemescharan stage, 
in others in the bilaminate, and one in my collection from Port 
Molle is also bilaminate. This specimen from Wasin starts from 
a unilaminate incrusting layer, but in places the zoarium is 
tabular. 

The distal wall of the zocecium is slightly prominent, somewhat 
reminding us of what Busk calls the penthouse projection in 
Aspidostoma gigmiteum B. There are no ovieells in any of the 
specimens examined, and on most of the zooecia an avieulariimi 
occurs on one side only, at the distal end, directed proximally, 
while on the other side, in a long chamber, there is a long gland 
with distinct secreting cells (figs. 8, 9), but usually without any 
lumen. These glands are irregular in shape, sometimes lobecl, 
and there may be two elongate lobes side by side. In all the 
specimens seen there is a distinct calcareous bar or arch to the 
avicularium, and there are two openings on the front of the avicu- 
larium, though sometimes the lateral projections in the avieu lari mix 
do not meet, when there is, consequently, only one opening 
(fig. 7). In the membrane covering the avieularian chamber 
there is, under the mandible, a ehitinous ring where the peculiar 
body* ends (fig. 9, pb .), and there are other species of Cheilo- 
stomata with a ehitinous ring or other thickening. As we have 
seen, there is at one side an extremely long avicularian chamber, 
at the proximal end of which there are stout muscles (fig, 9 a) 
attached to a very long tendon by which the mandible is closed ; 
further up there are muscles also on both sides of the chamber, 
but much more delicate than the last (fig. 9 b), and attached to a 
shorter tendon fastened to the base of the mandible with a median 
attachment, whereas in some species of Cheilostomata this muscle 
is attached at each side. 

The chamber containing the glands (fig. 9, gc ,) is also very long, 
and may be close to the avicularian chamber of the zocecium next 
above or below, but no connection with the avicularia has been 
found after careful examination of many microtome sections. 
On the inside there are pores like rosette-plates, and the proto¬ 
plasmic threads from these are sometimes seen passing to the 
gland, but no other internal opening has been found. Externally 
there are three or four minute pores along the line of junction of 
the zooecia, which, however, were only noticed when carefully 
searching for openings. There are similar small pores over the 
.avicularian chamber. We have here another Bryozoan puzzle, 
for the gland is not the same as the oral gland, and is contained 
in a calcareous chamber without any openings except small pores. 

* This peculiar body is in many Cheilostomata contained in a sheath, homologous 
with the tentacular sheath, hut in this species no sheath was found. 
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The operculum is membranous, with a diagonal band or sederite 
on each side to which the muscle for closing the operculum is 
attached ; but also attached to the same solerite there is a muscular 
baud fastened to the tentacular sheath. I have not noticed a. 
double attachment like this before, but examination may show 
that it occurs in other species. 

In a large proportion of zocecia there are two polypides of 
about the same size, so that 20-30 zon'd a with two polypides 
may be seen adjoining one another, whereas other pieces may 
show a much more limited number of double polypides. Although 
budding polypides in the same zooecia as mature polypides are 
known to us all, and have been described by Haddoii*, Ostromoff t, 
and HarmerJ, they are only in a limited number of zocecia ; nor 
have I been able to see that they are the same as the two zocecia. 
described by Prouho § in Alci/onidium duplex P. The two tenta¬ 
cular sheaths are side by side, and are attached to the operculum 
and the neighbouring wall. No ovaria or ova have been seen, 
and only in a very few cases were testes found occurring in round 
masses near the Literal wall. 

From the lateral walls there are bundles of muscles (6-12) 
attached to the frontal membrane of the zocecia. 

In all the lateral walls there are pores at fairly regular 
intervals all over the walls, and besides there are in some cases 
disks with, numerous pores near the opercular wall. Further, in 
a bilaminate piece of M. armata , there are in several cases large 
perforated disles on the basal walls, like those described in 
Petralia for the radicle attachment, though, strangely, in the 
imilaminafce parts no distinct perforated disks have been found. 
This form cannot remain under Membranipora , though I am not 
suggesting that it is Petralia, but call attention to various similar 
characters in forms placed far asunder. 

There are about 30 tentacles, which is a larger number than 
lias been found in any true Membranipora. Membranipora nigrans 
Hindus and M. margmella II., with avieularia similarly placed 
near the distal end, have also curious Large vicarious avieularia, 

Loc. Port Denison, Hoi born Island, 20 fath. (Huswell ); Port 
Molie, Australia; Sngamibai, Japan, 40 fath. (Orlmaun). 'Wasin, 
Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (500); Zanzibar Channel, from under¬ 
side of buoy (528), collected by Orossland. 


Membranipora catenularia Jameson. 


For synonyms see Miss Jelly’s Catalogue. 

Although the Arctic 3L monostadiys Busk from Franz Josef 
Land has many points of similarity, the operculum in M. caierm - 
larm from Zanzibar is only about half the width of that of the 


* Quart. Journ. Mier.Sc. yoI. xxiii. p. 520 (1883). 
f Arch. Slaves tfe Biol, yol.ii. p. 341 (1883). 

I « w XC f e \°fS Processes in Marine Polyzoa,” Quart. Journ. Mier. Sc. p, 139 (1891) 
(189°)^° 1 ^* a US ^ ( ^ S ^°°i* et Gen. 2nd ser. vol. x, p. 581 
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former species, and does not reach to the border of the opesium, 
so that they can be distinguished by tins character. 

Log. Widely distributed, but there is much uncertainty about 
some of the determinations, Clmaka, Zanzibar, 3 fath. (50(5), 
2 fath. (508), on the dorsal surface of Siegcmopordla magmlcibris B., 
collected by Crossland, 

Farcimia gculata Busk. (P3. LXYII. figs. 8, 9.) 

For synonyms see:— 

Farcimia ocidata Waters, fii Rep. on the Mar. Bioh of the 
Sudanese Red Sea, Bryozoa,” Jo urn. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. 
p. 167 (1909); and add Claim, “ Bry. des Terrains Tert. des Env. 
de Paris,” Ann. de Paleont. vol. ii. p. 20. pi. ii. figs. 36, 37 (1907 ); 
u Brv. Helv. deTEgvpte,” Mem. a Unst. Egyptian, vol. vi. p. 191, 
pi, x. figs. 16-19 (1912). 

Fell la temllcc Levinson, Morph. & Syst. Studies of the CheiL 
Bry. p. 120, pi. i. figs. 13«~13e (1909)/ 

The growth is from a spreading stolon from which, at intervals, 
sub-colonies grow (figs. 8, 9). commencing with short calcareous 
nodes joined by ehitinous tubes. There are usually three or four 
nodes in the stalk, though there may he only one. Quite simi¬ 
larly sub-colonies on a stalk with internodes grow from delicate 
stolons in Ghlidonia cot died Aud., Diplodidymia complicate*, 
Reuss (PL LXYII. figs. 11, 12), Catenarla parasitica Busk*. 
1 figured it some years ago for Chlidonkc eordieri Aud. f, and 
since then Cal vet and Levinsen have dealt with the species. All 
these species have a somewhat similar operculum, about the same 
size, aud the number of tentacles in all is 11-12. They are 
probably more nearly related than we have imagined. 

Tliere are two very thick ehitinous tubes connecting each new 
branch. 

The ovarium, with several ovarian cells, often in a. row, is near 
to the inner wall, about equidistant from the distal and proximal 
ends. One ovum grows extremely large, and is pressed into all 
kinds of shapes through want of room. The ovum passes into a 
sac near the basal wall and the distal end, and before an ovum 
has passed into if muscle-threads are seen radiating over this sac. 

Levinsen has figured the ovicell, which is a small cap-like 
growth, and this I have seen in a few cases, but often in zooecia 
with ovicelligerous zooecia no external difference is recognised. 
There is, however, often a vertical. division separating the ovi- 
cellular wall from the rest of the zoieeium. 

The triangular mandible of the avicularium is found with 
difficulty and is extremely minute, being about O'006 mm., while 
a large number of the mandibles, such, for example, as in Retepom 
cdhdosa , are 35 times as long; some, as for example in Lepmlia 

* The Honourable Mary Falk informs me that Catenaria lafontil Aud.,grows on 
a similar stalk. 

f J uurn. Mini. Soc. s Zool. vol. xxvi, pi. i. %, S (1898), 
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occlusa B., are 60 times as long. In many eases there seems to 
be no mandible, only a disk, to which the peculiar body is attached, 
and this peculiar body is relatively very large. Smifcfc refers to 
the mandible of the Floridan specimens often being wanting, 
“presenting the opening closed only by a membrane.” 

There is no possibility of knowing what the Cellaria tenella of 
Lamarck was, and it certainly may have been Cellaria *, so that, 
as I have previously said, it is better to retain the name oculata. 
The genus Nellia was not satisfactorily described, and therefore 
various authors have adopted the genus Farmnia of Pourtaies 
and Smitt. Fleming had made a genus Farcirma which might 
include Nellia , but as lie made it for Cellaria , with C. fstulom 
ns type, it was always a superfluous genus, and Smitt considered 
it non-existent. Although Levinsen adopts Nellia , it seems 
better to adhere to Fardmia, the name used in my recent papers, 
and which has been used by most workers recently. 

Log . See my paper referred to, and add Wasin, Brit. East 
Africa, 10 fath. (501); Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel, shove 
(503), 10 fath, (505); lias Osowamenibe, Zanzibar Channel, 
10 fath. (504); Meweni Bay, Zanzibar, 6 fatli. (510); Chuaka, 
Zanzibar, 3 fath. (526), collected by Gross! an cl. Texas and 
St. Thomas, W. Indies (Levinsen). 

Diplodidymia complicata Reuss. (PI. LXVIL figs. 11-15, & 
text-fig. 79.) 

Diplodidymia complicata Renas, “ Foss. Fauna der Oligoc. von 
Gaas,” Bitzungsber. d. k. Ak. der Wissensch. Wien, math.mat. 01. 
vol. lix. Abth. i. p. 469, pi. iii. figs. 6- 9 (1869). 

Micro'pora ratoniensis Waters, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, 
vol. xx. p. 185, pl. iv. fig. 5 (1887). 

Micropom articulata Waters, Quart. Joum. GeoL Soc. vol. xlvii. 
p. 14, pl. ii. figs. 5, 6 (1891). 

From Chuaka, Zanzibar, there are several pieces throwing 
light on this form, which has only been seen in fragments 
previously. 

The zoarium has a stalk consisting of long barren internodes, 
sometimes as many ns eight, followed by long articulated inter- 
nodes with the zooecia placed diagonally on the four sides. The 
contents of the barren internodes send out a branch to the 
surface, just as we have seem in Chlklonia cordieri And. From 
near the starting-point of each sub-colony a number of narrow 
radicles radiate, and sometimes from one of these radicles a 
fresh sub-colony grows, as is frequently the case in species with 
creeping stolons. 

The branches are dichotomous and articulated, having two 
chitinous tubes forming each articulation. Occasionally there 
are more than the four rows, but this will only be for a short 
distance near the articulation, and in one piece there is a median 

* Bust gives it with F synonym of Cellaria gracilis Busk. 
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lire on the dorsal surface with the zooecia on each side. The 
front wall has a minute pore on each side below the oral aperture 
(fig. 13), but these are only seen in Eau de Javelle preparations, 
and in the same way the long slit-like pore on the one side is 
scarcely seen so long as the membrane covers the walls. The 
muscles passing through this slit are wide, and are attached to a 


Text-fig. 79. 
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Diplodidipma complied t a Reuss. 


A. Showing small sacs hanging from the opercular region, and in each an ovum 
grows (ov.). At if. there seems as yet no ovum in the small sac; m., the 
muscles of the opesinm. X 50, 

B. Section showing an ovum in the small sac. X 250. 

C. Section in which the ovum has segmented and a hlasluta is formed, x 250. 


Glutinous thickening or sclerite on the front membrane, and are 
partly protected by a calcareous wall. There are two rosette- 
plates in the entire lateral wall. On the avicularian chamber 
there is a concave pit with a central perforation, no doubt indi¬ 
cating that radicles can be given off from this pit, and thereby 
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the two pores described in the fossil Micropora art la data Widens 
a,re explained, the one being the avicularian and the other the 
radicular opening. The avicularium is by I'.Iie side 4 of the uperture, 
and the mandible is triangular. 

There are 11 12 tentacles. 

The testes extend all down the lateral wall. A very few small 
ovaria with one to three small ovarian cells wore found. 

A small ovum is found in a, small sac hanging from the 
opercular region (text-fig. 79). The sac and ovum grow until 
ultimately the embryo nearly fills the zoceeimn, and now them 
are small muscles from the opercular wall to the orieell and 
a, strong lateral band. There is no external indication of any 
ovicell nor of which cells contain an embryo. The embryo is 
relatively large, with the eouronne very large and distinct, and 
the way in which the embryo grows in the pendant sac may 
throw light upon the development of the ovum and embryo in 
Adeonella, but no stage lias been found with a, sac hanging from 
the opercular region in Adeonella. 

The present species, as I have previously indicated, is closely 
allied to the fossil CeUularia dlplodldymaides Menu. & Pergens 
from the Chalk, and both belong to the same genus Oarm has 
described four fossil species from the Paris Basin, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, he has not given figures as well as photographs. In 
the work there are a number of magnificent photographs, 
showing the characters most beautifully, but some of the Paris 
authorities are making too hard and fast a line that everything 
must be photographed. The specimens in question (pi. v. figs. 
6 -10) do not lend themselves to photography, and require either 
figures or full description for elucidation. 

These Zanzibar specimens are so different in the younger and 
older joints that with fossils several species might be made from 
one colony. 

Claim t says that the genus DiplodMymia is the Poricettaria of 
cTOrbigny, but the description of this latter leaves recognition 
impossible without direct comparison, and therefore Omm is quite 
right in retaining the name JMplodult/mm Reuss. 

Loo. Off Ka.tow, iNew Guinea, 7 Hath;; {Singapore (fide While- 
hgye, in. lit.). Ohuaka, Zanzibar, H fath. • (506), collected by 
Crossl and. 

Fossil Gass, near Dax, S. France, Oligocene; Montecchio 
Maggiore, N. Italy, Bartonian. 

Chlidonia oordiem Audouin. (PI. LXY, figs. 15, 1(K) 

Eucmlea cordieri And. Descrip, cle l’%ypte, Hist. nat. p. 242, 
2nd ed. p. 74 ; Savigny’s pi. xiii. fig. 3. , 

Gldidonm cordieri Waters, Journ. Linn. Boe., Zool. vol. xxvi. 

* £5 Brvozoaires du Systtone Montien,” Louvain, p. 3, pi. ft %, 3 (1886). 
t “ Bryozoamwdes Terrains Tertiaiws dcs Environs do Paris,” Ann. do PalSont. 
t, n,~v„ p. 39 (1907), 
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p. 18, pi. 1. figs. 8, 9 (1896), which see for synonyms, and add: 
Gal vet, “Bry. Mar. de Cette, 55 Trar. de ITnst. de Zool. de rUniv. 
de Montpellier, ser. 2, mem. 11, p. 13, pi. L figs. 1, 2 (1902); 
“ Brv. Mar. des Cotes de Corse,” op. cit. mem. 12, p. 6 (1902) ; 
Levinsen, Morph. & Syst. Studies on the Cheil. Bry. p. 197, 
pi. viii. figs. 6 a-6 y (1909), 

From the front wall to the zooecial wall, through what has been 
called a second chamber, but is the equivalent of a compensation 
sac, there is a bundle of three, four, or more muscles (see fig. 15). 
The attachment of these on the front 1ms been mistaken for a 
suboral pore, and in dried specimens there is frequently an 
opening here. 

No ova or ovaria have been found in any of my sections, 
whereas some show an embryo about half filling the zomeinm, 
though no external difference has been noticed. 

The operculum is interesting, as it has at each side a projection 
or wing at right angles to the operculum (figs. 15, 16); also at 
each distal corner there is a slight projection. The wing reminds 
us somewhat of the thin membranous growth of many Mein- 
branipone and some Microporie. 

There are 9-11 tentacles. 

Loc. lied Sea (Aad.); Naples, Trieste, Rapallo, Nice, Cette, 
Corsica, Algiers, Tunis, Tyre, Calvados, Egypt, Victoria (Aus¬ 
tralia,), Cape York, New Zealand, Atlantic (fide Caras); Canaries 
(d'Orb.). Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fafch. (500), on calcareous 
seaweed, collected by Crossland. 


Cellaria. 

Levinsen, following Norman, uses Cellular-la for what we 
understand as Cellaria , but as these names have long been used 
for widely distinct genera I must certainly, in the most definite 
manner, refuse to use the name Cellularia for what we have for 
many years understood as Cellaria . 

Cellular la, of Pallas was a simply ridiculous jumble of forms for 
which a place had not been found elsewhere. The species men¬ 
tioned by him are now placed in nine genera, one of which is the 
Cyclostome Crisia 9 and as the description of the germs refers to 
the ovicell of Crista, perhaps the least objectionable thing would 
have been to have retained the name Cellularia for Crista, The 
real difficulty, however, is that the name Cellularia has been 
retained for a quite different group, and to interchange and now 
use a name long understood in a different sense would cause the 
grea test con!usion. 

Solander employed the name Cellaria for a group approxi¬ 
mately, but not absolutely, similar to the Cellularia of Pallas, 
giving a definition also not quite the .same, and if. has been con¬ 
sidered to be only a change of spelling, though curiously, Ellis & 
Solander never indicate that they considered it was the same as 
Cellularia of Pallas, nor throughout the description of the genus 
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do they ever refer to Pallas, although many of the species dealt 
with had been mentioned by that author. This is certainly 
difficult to understand, and perhaps would have been different 
if Solander had lived to complete the work himself. 

Hincks considered that the species in Solander’s genus had all 
found places elsewhere, and that the genus of Solander had lapsed. 
He therefore took Cellaria. as the genus of Lamouroux, who under 
Cellaria put Cellaria (as now understood) with the type C, tsali- 
corrtia and also Tubucellaria. Lamouroux says of all genera none 
seems to contain as widely distinct species as this, and that 
it seems to have been formed to contain everything that could 
not be placed under Flustra or Sertidaria. 

Instead of dropping Cellularia as hopeless, Busk unfortunately 
retained it for a small division, and this has been accepted. 

The first species mentioned by Pallas in his genus is tubu¬ 
cellaria, which also is included in Lamouroux’s Cellaria , though 
not as the type, which was Cellaria salicornia ; and Stoliczka.in 
a long discussion of the subject, took the view that as tubucellaria 
was first mentioned the genus must be called (Maria, and 
Cellaria , as now understood, must be separated as Scdicornia. 

We now see that it is unfortunate that Hincks should have 
retained Cellaria , though it then appeared that this would not be 
challenged, and it has been adopted generally, and no genus 
seemed more firmly established. However, it is now clear that if 
Hincks had continued to use Salicornaria there would have been 
no possibility of the name of a now long recognised genus being 
replaced by one used in most various ways, and now limited to 
another small group. 

Those ‘who are at work upon the class know how often the 
descriptions of the earlier authors are now meaningless, for the 
characters then used are found to be useless; but this can hardly 
be appreciated by those who have not had occasion to consult 
such descriptions. It is as if some well known tree had genera¬ 
tions ago received a name and a few lines of description which 
would apply to a quarter of our phanerogams and some cryptogams. 

. I ^ ave previously shown that we are brought into a. perfectly 
ridiculous position by being asked to adopt such names at all 
costs, when we often have no idea what they meant. It is not 
science, and since Cellaria as modified by Hincks is well established 
I shall still use it f. 


(im)**' BlT ' aUS dem tert * GriinsaiKl der 0rM 1% to* Auckland, pp, 142-149 

holyzoa of Madeira,” Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol xxx. p. 298 
(1909)) challenges the correctness of considering that Tubucellaria mmJmdes 
should have been considered the. type of Cellularia, hut I cannot agree with his 
conclusions as to what I say being contrary to the British Association Buies of 
o + f djtlon If later'than Norman’s, but apparently is only a reprint, 

and it says W hen they omit doing so ” (L e. fixing a type), “ it may still in many 
cases be correctly inferred that the first species mentioned on their list, if found 
accurately to agree with their definition, was regarded by them as the type.” This 
Trll lf UrSe ln€ T S t f iat lj ^ Soneric diagnosis is taken from some one species, 
and that an error has been made m including the first, then common sense may be 
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Cell aria gracilis, var. tessellata, nov. (PL LX VII. fig. 7.) 

For synonyms of Cellaria gracilis see Miss Jelly’s Catalogue 
and add :— 

Meissner, t£ Liste der von Herren Prof. Simon bei Amboinamid 
Thursday Island ges. Bry.,” Jena Deiikschr. vol. viii. p. 730. 

A specimen from Has Osowamernbe gi*owing on Hydrozoa 
seems to be a variety of C. gracilis. In this specimen the trabe¬ 
culae mentioned by Busk enclose an area formed of large tessellated 
divisions, about 20 (fig. 7); and curiously, another species, which I 
call 0. wasinensisj sp. n., has also a tessellated area, but the 
a vie u lari urn of that species is triangular with an acute mandible, 
and belongs to the C. temdrostris group. These large tessellated 
areas are unusual, and have not been found in various species of 
Cellar ia in my collection; nor in the British Museum : Challenger f 
collections are they found in C. bicoruis B., C. (Labia B., 0. malvi - 
uensis R., C. variabilis B., 0. divaricata B., 0. australis Ilincks, 
0. rigid a MacG. The significance both of the trabeculae and of 
the divisions is at present obscure. 

The opercula are a trilie larger than the type from Holborn 
Island, but the mandibles are the same. 

Loc. Type: Cumberland Island ; Cape Capricorn ; Victoria, 
8 fath.; Torres Straits; Holborn Island (Queensland); Ivatow, 
New Guinea, 7 fath. Variety: Has Osowamernbe, Zanzibar 
Channel, 10 fath. (504), collected by Crossland. 

Cellaria wasinensis, sp. n. (PL LXVII. figs. 1-6.) 

Zoarium about 25 mm. high, with small branches dichotomously 
jointed and connected by two or three stout straight chitinous 
tubes and a “ knot.” The zoarium swells out where the ovicells 
occur, as is frequently the case in Cellaria , there being sometimes 
two such swellings in an internode ; and it will be seen on fig. 6 
how these are equidistant from the joint in the two branches. 

The zocecia are rather elongate, hexagonal, or rhombic, with the 
lateral walls of the zocecium much raised, surface finely granular; 
oral orifice wide, with two teeth on the distal edge, which is 
slightly turned up, forming a lip. 

The ovicellular aperture is large, round, with a plate from the 
proximal border spreading out and partially closing the aperture. 


used in saying- the first is not the type, but surely it never meant that any individual 
could subsequently pick and choose which was the type among those agreeing 
equally well. However, in my work, to which Norman refers, I and other specialists 
were under an obligation to follow the rules of the Zoological Congress, and the rule 
in question is “other things being equal the name is to be preferred which stands 
first in the hook or article.” In anything I write now the same obligation does not 
exist, though the rule entirely commends itself, and it does not seem to clash with 
the rules previously mentioned, drawn up by Strickland. Both practically say that 
when there are adequate reasons to indicate which was the type intended, that may 
be considered the type although not first mentioned, but without good cause to the 
contrary the first is the type, and independently this is what workers are constantly 
doing. 
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The ovicellular opening of C. gracilis Bosk, vai\, 0. amtmhs 
MaeG., C, rig Ida MacG., and 0. hirsitia MacG., is similar; but hi 
the few cases where the ovicellular aperture is mentioned, it is 
often only the incompleted opening in an early stage which is 
described. 

Tire avicularia are triangular with mandibles like those of 
0. temiirostris B. In the avicularium the calcareous sub- 
mandibular wall rises up to the proximal edge of the mandible 
with a notch on each side, perhaps for the muscles (fig. 5), so that 
the submandibular part of the avicularium is almost entirely 
dosed; and this is an interesting point, for Levinsen considers 
that the Melieerititidas differ from the living CheiJostomatii in 
having the submandibular portion entirely calcified. 

As I have mentioned *, there is, however, a specimen in the 
Museum d’histoire imturelle in Paris from the .Bancs des 
Aiguilles, S. Africa, which is probably the Mmropora crihrilij'era 
Maplestonef. fossil from Mitchell Liver, in which the large 
vicarious avicularia have the submandibular part entirely 
calcified. Maplestone mentions that three of the zomcia have a 
“ calcareous closure.” I have previously stated that there seem 
to me to be some points of relationship between VMaria and 
Meliceritithke. 

Levinsen deals but very shortly with the avicularia of Cellaria , 
and I am not quite sure that I follow what he means about the 
avicularium of C. male inert sis-. He, however, says that the sub¬ 
mandibular cryptocyst reaches up to the operculum in (J.fistulom, 

I have not seen it rise as it does in 0. ivasinensls in any of my 
specimens of C.Jistulosa L., but there is a similar* wall rising to 
the base of the mandible in (J, variabilis B., C. hirsuta MacG., 
and G. gracilis B.; (7. variabilis has two slits in the submandibular 
part. More frequently there is an open rounded submandibular 
space as in C. dennanii MaeG.J, (J, medviuensis B.J, 0 . australis 
II., C.Jistulosa , (J. temiirostris Busk, and C. waudeli Cal vet. In 
C.Jistulosa this is not much more than a wide round sinus. 

There are two species which have been taken for (7. malrimmis 

B. The first, which I have from Wanganui, New Zealand, has a 
fairly large submandibular space with a distinct ridge where the 
proximal end of the mandible comes, in fact in a few eases this is 
continued, forming a bridge across. The mandible soon contracts, 
with the distal end lanceolate. The other form is slightly 
smaller, from Baie Orange, 8. Africa, and mentioned by Jullien as 

C. malvinensis. . It lias the sides of the zomeia/straight, the distal, 
end rounded, and the submandibular part of the avicularium rises 
up to the mandible, having two diagonal slits. .■■The mandible is 
shorter than in the other species, sloping gradually to the apex. 
'Whenever this is figured it might be called C.jullieni, The 

* Resultats du Voyage du S.Y. Belgica, “ Rryozoa,” p. 35 (1904). 
f ' “ Further Desc. of the Terfc. Poly, of Victoria,” Proc. Roy. Soc. Viet. vol. xiii. 
n. s.„ p. 204, pi. xxiv. lag. 2 (1901). 
t R&. du Voy. du S.Y. Relgica, pi. ii. fig. da & pl.viii.dgs. 1, 5, 
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forms from On relies Creek which I considered to he mahineiisis 
have since been separated by MacGillivray as 0. contigua, but the 
fossils from Bairn,sdale and New Zealand are 0. malvinensis. 

The operculum of C. vxisinensis is nearly semicircular with 
large hollows fitting on to the teeth, and is similar to the 
operculum of G. gracilis. The trabecula? (figs. 3, 4) enclose in the 
lower part large divisions, about 7 in number, and the divisional 
walls are very thick, whereas in G. gracilis var. tessellata, nov. 
(fig. 7), they are linear with numerous divisions. 

There are about 13 tentacles. In Cellar ia we find * the number 
of tentacles is approximately the same throughout the genus, only 
C. dennanti MaeG., a species showing other differences, has 20, 
.Now Cellar ia is a well marked genus having opercula of a special 
form, with a hollow cup fitting on to the teeth in the oral 
aperture, and the ovicell lias a characteristic chamber, and also a 
c 1 1 aracteristic ovicel 1 ular aperture. 

Levi risen t states that a zoned um does not correspond with an 
area, but with this I cannot agree, as I find the superficial 
divisions approximately mark oft* the zocecia, even though they 
may in parts extend somewhat under the divisional line, and this 
is the case in many genera. 

The ovarium usually has two ova., though there may be one or 
three, and the ovum is large when it enters the ovicell. 

Log. Wasin, Brit. East Africa (501) (507), 10 fath.; Ras 
Osowamembe, 10 fath. (504); Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel 
(505), 8 fath. 

Cdlarm tenuirostris B., G. saUcornioides And., G, maynifica B., 
G. maleimnsis B., G. gracilis B., have been previously described 
from tropical regions. 

Tiiairopora mamillaris Lamouroux. 

Flastra mamillaris Lamouroux, “ Polyp, corail, flexible®,” p. 110 
(181C) and add to Miss Jelly’s synonyms:— 

Tiiairopora -mamillaris MacG. Prod. Zook Viet. dec. xx. p. 351, 
pi. 196, fig. 2 (1890). 

Mevihranipora mamillaris Hincks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. sex*. 6, 
vol. viii. p. 91 (1891). 

Thalamoporella mamillaris Levinsen, Morph. & Syst. Studies 
on Chei.1. Bry. p. 194, pi. via. figs. 5 «-5 e (1909). 

There is a small piece from Ohuaka, Zanzibar, which was de¬ 
calcified when received. It was preserved in HgGl 2 , but no 
doubt there was acid as well. The main points could, however, 
be seen, and the opercula and mandibles were separated, and 
although the mandibles are smaller than in the specimen received 
from the Red Sea, to which reference is made below, yet they are 
quite characteristic of T. mamillaris . Levinsen has shown that 
there are calcareous spicules in all the Thalamoporellidse, affording 

* Resul.tafcs du Voyagedu S.Y. Belgica, “ Bryozoa ” p. 37 (1904). 
f Morph. & Syst. Studies on the Cheil. Bryozoa, p. 211. 
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good specific characters, and the way In which he has dealt with 
them is one of the most important features of his book. 

Loc. Victoria (J lacG.) ; South Australia {n\y coll.) ; a weed, 
brought up on the sounding-line in the Bed Sea, covered with this 
species, was given to me by a passenger. We may take it that 
there is every probability of its being from the Red Sea, though 
we cannot record it as such without pointing out the possibility 
of its having remained on the line from some previous locality. 
Chuaka Bay, Zanzibar, 2 fath. (509), collected by Crossland. 

Steganoporella magnilabris Busk. (PL LXXII. figs. 12-20.) 

Membranipora magnilabris Busk, Brit. Mils. Cat. Mar. Polyzoa, 
p. 62, pi. lxv. fig. 4, in the explanation of the plate called 
31. grcmdis . 

Steganoporella magnilabris Harmer, £C Rev. of Gen. Stegano - 
porella Quart. Journ. Micr. Sci. vol. xliii. p. 279, pi. xii. fig. 10, 
pi. xiii. figs. 31, 44-46, which see for synonyms. Add Thornely, 
44 Mar. Poly, of the Indian Ocean,” Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xv. 
p. 145. 

Specimens from Wasin agree in most respects with the descrip¬ 
tion of this species, though the mandibles of the A zocecia having 
no teeth are more like those of 8, buskii Harm. However, a 
comparison with the British Museum specimens has led to my 
leaving them under magnilabris , though some workers might * 
separate them as a variety. The zoaria are bilaminate, irregularly 
contorted, and evidently attain to a very considerable size, as 
some pieces, evidently only fragments of larger ones, measure 
two or three inches across. 

There are very few B zocecia, in fact two mounts, each con¬ 
taining about 300 zocecia, had no B zocecia.. On examining all the 
remaining material a few scattered B zocecia were found, and it is 
interesting to find that} from these zocecia, which are somewhat 
larger than most A zocecia, two new zocecia usually arise, that 
is the row here bifurcates, and to this but few exceptions were 
found in all the material examined. 

I called attention to this duplication from the R zocecia occurring 
in some fossils, but Harmer + has shown that it is by no means 
universally the case. At the time I wrote very little material 
was available for comparative study. It, however, is a fact that 
in many species two zocecia usually, or at any rate frequently, 
grow from the distal end of B the zocecia. In this species, when 
the operculum is removed, it is often not possible to be sure which 
are B zocecia, as there are large A zocecia, with a large shelf, in 
all respects similar excepting the operculum, so that with fossils 
there will often be uncertainty. In most other species there is a 
greater difference between the A and B zocecia. The A opercula 
vary considerably in size. In a specimen from (508) the B«soceeia 
are much more common than in those from (500). 

# a Bryozoa from Aiding*,” Quart-. Journ. Geoh Soc. vol. xli. p. 292. 
f Revision of the genus Steganoporella, p. 206. 
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According to Harmer the A zomcin. are in most species of 
Stegamporella more abundant than the B, and he says there are 
no B in 8 . simplex EL, and goes on to say that they are rare 
in A* sulcata, M"., A. lateralis II., and. 8 . maynilabris £>. In 
8 . triiucatd II. the ratio of A. to B is 4-5 to I ; on the other hand, 
in 8. almolala II., there are few A zocecia, and 8. conmxa II. has 
only B zoceeia. 

As Banner* has shown, there is considerable difference in the 
teeth of A opercula of magmlabris from various localities, and we 
have opercula of this W asin specimen without any, also the B 
opercula may be with or without lateral teeth. The A opercula, of 
a ; Challenger ’ specimen (208*90*4.16.13) has the teeth so minute 
that they would be overlooked with a low power, but are seen 
with a quarter-inch objective. 

The operculum of Steganoporella can scarcely be compared with 
the opercula of other Bryozoa, as it closes the whole of the distal 
chamber, and in a zoarium there is an amount of variation in size 
of the opercula, which is unknown in other genera of Bryozoa. 
In a British Museum specimen of 8, trancata Harm, from Port 
Dalrymple, there are a few cases where the operculum is thrown 
hack, and then the whole of the opercular opening (that is over 
the distal chamber) is covered by a membrane with a large round 
opening, thus furnishing a most interesting form of closure. 

The wall, dividing the two chambers, passes vertically from the 
opercular wall to the basal wall, and in the middle there is a 
round opening, sometimes with a slight tubular projection through 
which the polypide passes. The polypide rests partly in the two 
chambers, that is the tentacles are not entirely withdrawn into 
the proximal chamber. The embryos develop at the base of the 
distal chamber, but this chamber can by no means be spoken of 
as an ovieell. 

The Wasin specimens show some blind zorecia either entirely 
dosed or with a central opening, and the same occurs in a speci¬ 
men of 8. tuJndosa I-I., where two zotecia are about the normal 
size, one with a large round opening, the other with an oval one, 
and in these the whole of the frontal wall is granular. On the 
other hand, a British Museum specimen of 8. sulcata H. has two 
zouecia entirely closed by the perforated cryptocyst. 

The 8 . magnilaMs from Was in has floating in the proximal 
chamber many small oval bodies, surrounded by a membrane 
containing diatoms and other detritus. These are the excre¬ 
ment pellets, and they are evidently frequently ejected within 
the zoreeiimi. 

Study of the growing ends is instructive. At first there is 
an absolutely empty oblong zomcium covered with a plain mem¬ 
brane, and in this either A or B opercula may be formed, but at 
first the operculum has no basal sclerite (fig. 20), as this is 
formed subsequently. Next the proximal part of the cryptocyst 

* Loe. cit. p. 2.4k 

Peoc. Zooju Soc.— 1913,• No.. XXXIV. 
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is formed (fig. 20, 3 2~z 3), then the tube or opening between the 
two chambers (fig. 20, z 4) which is at a much lower level than 
the operculum, next the lip is formed, which at last reaches up to 
the operculum. The muscles are formed after the operculum, 
and the polypide not until after the tube and lip. 

It has not been mentioned that the part between the main 
sole rite of the operculum is covered by a membrane, thus enclosing 
a space (fig. 17), and the tentacular sheath is fastened * between 
the two muscular attachments of the operculum, having a tissue 
across from one muscular attachment to the other (fig. 19, 
from r-r). As mentioned, the large distal muscle is attached to 
the operculum, but the large muscle just proximal to it in the 
A zooecia is fastened by a tendon to the frontal membrane (fig. 19 d) 
close up to the operculum, where there is a slight thickening or 
sclerite. Harmer t speaks of this muscle as perhaps inserted into 
the frontal membrane immediately adjacent to the basal sclerite. 

Further back (proximally) there is on each side a diagonal 
sclerite (fig. 14, sc.), to which the tendons of a smaller muscle are 
attached, which draws down the frontal membrane J. These are 
called depressor muscles by Hamer § Ii. 

In the B zooecia the retractor muscles are much larger than in 
A, and are in two groups instead of one, but in the present species 
X am unable to find any very material difference between A and 
B zooecia. 

The embryos develop at the base of the distal chamber, but 
this chamber cannot be spoken of as an ovicell, for the polypides 
are, even when retracted, partly in this chamber. It seems that 
the embryo may exceptionally be in the proximal part of the 
zooecium surrounded by a membrane, really an internal ovicell 
This requires investigation. 

The first polypide buds in the growing terminations are in the 
proximal end of the young zooecia as usual, and are nearly always 
in one of the corners, consequently the polypide grows diagonally 
across the zoceeium, causing a slight amount of asymmetry in the 
zooecium. The buds of the Bryozoa usually grow from near to a 
rosette-plate, the position of bud and polypide being thus affected 
by the position and number of these plates. In 8. magiiilabm , 
and probably generally in the genus, there are two large distal 
rosette-plates. In decalcified preparations a curious large fleshy 

# Ws must keep in mind that in the Cheilostoraata the tentacular sheath is 
fastened to the operculum and to the zooecia] wall. 

tMorph, of the Cheilostomata,” Quart. Journ. Mier.'Sc. n. s.. vot. xlvi, n. 318 
(1902). 4 

t This was not readily made out at first, but some thick sections stained in 
Chlorazol blue enabled me to see it all clearly. This is a stain that will be found 
useful for staining muscles and some other tissue, but it is not a good nuclear stain. 
Material can be stained and decalcified at the same time, as acid'does not affect the 
colour and it maybe used for mtvavitam staining. This stain was given to me by 
my friend Mr. Waddington, who has been unable to find out particulars as to its 
constitution, 

§ Loc. dL p. 320. 

jj It is interesting to find that the large “ pores ” in the cryptocyst of Cmmlarm 
oiceni Busk are only for the passage of depressor muscles. 
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structure is found in connection with them (fig. 16 ). On the 
inner side (towards the older zooecium) there is a large saucer- 
like portion with a fleshy club-like projection on the other. The 
wall of the zooecium and the rosette-plate passes between, the two. 

From the tissue round one of these rosette-plates the polypkles 
of the growing parts start, but many of the polypkles have the 
retractor muscles always attached to the lateral wall. The ten¬ 
tacular part of the bud seems to be growing in one distal corner 
while the gut parts are growing in the other, and in the mature 
polypide a long tube connects the two (fig. 12). This narrow tube 
connecting the two parts is a character of the mature polypide, 
and is somewhat like that of the oesophageal tube of the, 
Cfcenostomata. 

There are very few secondary buds to befseen (as the zoceeia 
nearly all contain perfect polypidas); they, however, arise from 
tissue on the membrane crossing the operculum. 

There are about 25 tentacles, four of which near the base are 
larger and broader than the others. 

In other species of Steganopo?'ella there is also considerable 
variation in the teeth of the opercula; for example, in a specimen 
of /S'. husJcii H. from Algoa Bay, South Africa, in the British 
Museum, there is a B operculum without any teeth whatever, 
whereas the other opercula have small teeth. 

Steganoporella is not yet known before late Tertiary, whereas 
Thalamoporella is much older. 

Log. Brazil; Jamaica; St. Vincent; Florida; China Seas; 
Singapore ; Philippine Islands; Trincomalee ; Amirante Xsh, 20- 
25 fath, {Thornely). Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (500) 
(520); Chuaka, Zanzibar Channel, 2 fath. (508). collected by 
Crossland. 

Fossil. Australian Tertiaries. 

Cribrilina radiata Moll. 

Log. Cosmopolitan. Has Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 
10 fath., on Adeonella platalea^ collected by Crossland. 

Hifpothoa divarxcata Lamouroux. 

Log , "Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath, (520), on shell, collected 
by Crossland. 

Hippothoa distans MacGillivray. y 

For synonyms see Waters, “ Bryozoa,” Resultats du Voyage du 
S.Y. Belgica, p. 54 k pi. iii. fig. 8 (1904). 

Log. Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath, (520), on shell, collected 
by Crossland. , 

SCHIZOPORELLA UNICORNIS Johnston. 

Waters, u Bryozoa of the Sudanese Red Sea,” Journ. Linn, 
Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 143, pi. xii. figs. 12, 13 (1909). 

Some pieces are either one or two layered, and here again I 

34* 
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have been able to see the xoooeia superimposed, so t.Jiat both lateral 
and distal walls of the upper Inver are above the similar walls of 
the lower layer*. Itonss lias shown the same thing in Gwmnii- 
pora aiufidata v. M., and I have in previous papers ret erred to it 
in Melicerititidae. 

In some other species of ftchkoporeUci the superiuiposed layers 
grow quite differently (see p. 504). 

Loc. Add : “ From bottom of s.s. * Juba..,’ which always remains 
in Zanzibar waters ” (511), collected by Grassland. 

ScHIZOPORELLA PERTHSA. Esper. 

See Miss Jelly’s Catalogue, and add :— 

Lepralia pertusa Cal vet, “ Bry. Mar. de Cette,” Trav. Inst, de 
Zool. de rUniversite de Montpellier, ser. 2, vol. i. p. 51 ; u Bry. 
Mar. de Corse,” op. cit. vol. ii. p. 26 ; Jullien & Cal vet, 44 Bry. 
prov. des Camp, de FHirondelle,” pp. 69, 154. 

SchizoporeUa pertusa Calvet, “ Exp. Se. du Travailleuv et du 
Talisman,” p. 416. 

Loc. British; Labrador; Atlantic; Florida; Mediterranean ; 
Mazatlon; Australia; Samoa; China Seas. Wasin, Brit. East 
Africa, 10 fath. (500) (520), collected by Cross!and. 

Schhsoporella nivea Busk. (PL LXX. figs. 1-3, 7-9, & 
PI. LXXIII. fig. 16 ; and text-fig. 80.) 

Schkoporella nivea Busk, Zool. Oha.ll. Exp, vol. x. pt. xxx. 
p, 163, pi. xvii. fig. 1 (1884) ; Philipps, in ’Willeys Zool, Results, 
pt. iv. p. 440 (1889); Thomelv, Ceylon Pearl-Oyster Fisheries; 
vol. iv. p. 114 (1905); Bee. Indian Mus. vol. i. pt. 3, no. 13, p, 189 
(1907); Waters, Hep. Alar, Biol, of the Sudanese Bed Sea, 
“ Bryozoa,” Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 168, pi. xvii. 
figs. 2-4 (1909); Thovnely, “ Mar. Poly, of the Indian Ocean,” 
Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol, xv. p. 148 (1912). 

Zoarium in Heinescharan form. Zocecia quadrate, distinctly 
separated, fairly large pores over the surface, an aviculnrinm 
near each upper corner with broad triangular to nearly semi¬ 
circular mandibles, sometimes a small aviculamnn at one of the 
lower corners, Below the aperture there is frequently, in the 
older zooecia from (501), a macro which may be long spreading 
out at the ends, or there may be a thin lamina, radiating in four 
directions the whole length of the macro. These micros are 
more frequent on the ovicelligerous zooecia. The ora) aperture 
is nearly circular, has a wide poster, and there are fine lines 
across the operculum (fig. 2), 

The ovicell is large, raised, globular, with a ridge from the 
middle of the proximal edge, shortly bifurcating to each side, at 
any rate in the older zooecia. The pores over the surface of the 

. # Eenss, “ Zur Fauna des deutschen Oberoligociiiis,” pt. ii.,Sitzh. d. k. Akad. der 
Wissenseh., "Wien, niufcli.-nat. Cl., vol. I. Abth. 1, p. 644 (31), pi. is. tig. ] (1864); 
“ Die Foram., Anfch. und Bvyozoen des deutschen Septanenthones,” Denk. s. d. 
k, Akad. der Wissenscli.,■ Wie» a nmtk.-nat. Cl., voi. xxv. p. 179 (63), pi. vim jig 12 

( 1865 ). 
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ovicell are fairly large, though slightly smaller than those 
of the zooecia. 

The small aviculariuoi at the distal corner (figs. 7-9) has short 
and wide glands which at the lower part are joined together, 
and no other avicularian glands yet seen quite resemble these 
(text-fig. 80). Avicularian glands occur in Leprcdm foliacea Ell. 
<fc Boh, L. cUvosa Waters, L. margaritifem, SmiUia trispinosa 
Johnst., Porella plana Hi neks, P, amtirostris Smitt, Betepora 
celhdosa L., and other Beteporm. In all these cases there are also 
oral glands. The oral glands of 8. nivea are but small with the 
end cells the larger and darker (PL LXXIII. fig. 16, gl.)« 


Text-%. 80. 



Avicularian glands of tlie small avicularia of Schizoporella nivea. 

A, the two glands separated, X 320. B, the same, X 100. 

C, glands united,X 320. D, gland, X 320. 

There are 16 tentacles, no pore-chambers, but on the lateral 
walls there are about eight rosette-plates near the basal wall, also 
on the distal wall there are about six situated near the base. 

The internal membrane of the zomcium projects in a sac-like 
manner into the ovicell (fig. 16). This sac is about the width of 
the zoceeium, and is provided with a large number of muscles 
(fig. 16, sc.) radiating from near the operculum. Prom a whole 
preparation it seems that the ovum passes into this sac, which 
is then ruptured (fig. 16, r) to allow of the passage of the large 
ovum into the ovicell. I think there is no doubt of my inter¬ 
pretation, although a ruptured membrane lias only been seen in 
one case* The ovarium consists of a number of large ovarian 
cells. 

Some of the older zooecia are closed by a calcareous layer over 
the operculum, with a calcareous bar or lamina, extending from, 
side to side (PL LXX. fig. 3) curving round to the sinus, a position 
which is fairly constant, not accidental. In older zooecia there is 
sometimes a calcareous bar straight across the aperture, and there 
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may be no operculum remaining underneath it. Frequently a 
tubular projection occurs in the middle of the supra-opevculav 
calcareous layer, and there is a closure of the same kind, in 8chizo- 
porella unicornis and other Schizoporellida) and various other 
genera besides some Tertiary fossils; and a similar structure has 
been described in “ Lepraliasyringopora Has, and is found in 
various Adeonidsef. It can be seen in 8. nivea that these raised 
ledges across the operculum are the basal lines for a superimposed 
layer even though the layer is seldom completed ; and a Booth 
African species which, though a larger and distinct form, is very 
similar to 8. nivea , explains the growth across the operculum 
more fully. In it we have the commencement of a superimposed 
new layer of zocecia, and in one specimen there are about fifty 
zocecia together on which the walls for another layer are all 
mapped out, and the wall passes over the operculum, nearly 
always with the same curved line as in 8. nivea. 

I described and figured a similar growth in MdmriiiUs % and 
apparently it occurs in various other cases. On the other hand, I 
have specimens of ScMzopordla unicornis Johnst. from Cape Verde 
Islands and Zanzibar, in which there are many layers, and each 
following layer is formed by the new walls, nearly always 
growing exactly above the walls of the older layer. Nevertheless, 
there is, in some cases, a curved calcareous ridge over the oper¬ 
culum for which there seems no object. In 8. unicornis there is 
often a tubule on the calcareous closure. 

Some stained sections of Adeonella contorta Mich, in which 
there are superimposed layers, show this tubule as an inverted 
funnel with a long tube (over the operculum) attached to the 
tissues below the operculum. These closures can only be compared, 
in a limited sense, with the tubules of the closures of the Cyclo¬ 
stomata, as the operculum is unaltered and there is no perforation. 
There are also membranous closures, and the subject deserves 
further study. The Sell izoporell idle and the Adeonid® are 
apparently the two families most likely to throw light on the 
closures of the Cheilostoma-ta. Of course we do not find the 
closures in the younger zocecia, only in the older ones. In both 
these families blind cells are very frequent §. 

The Zanzibar forms are not separated as varieties or species, 
although the one with the tall mucro might perhaps be called van 
wasimnsis (PI. LXX, fig. 1) on this account. It may be the ScMzo- 
porella linearis of Hincks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. viL 
p. 159, pi ix, fig. 2, to which there is no description or locality. 

* Waters, “North Italian Bryozoa,” Q. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xlvii. p. 20, pi. in. 
figs. 3, 4 (1891). 1,1 

f Waters, “ A Structure in Adeonella contorta Mich.,” Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 8, vol. ix. p. 498 (1912). 

t “ On Cheilostomatous characters in fossil Bryozoa,” Aim. Mag. Nat. Hist, 
ser. 6,yol. viii. p, 52, pi. vi. fig. 4 (1891). 

§ Since the above was written Levinsen has published an important work, “ Studies 
S? t f e Cyclostomata Operculata,” I). Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Skr, 7 lb, Nat, og 
Matb. Aid. vol. x. pt. 1,1912, dealing with Melicerititidav 
What be calls the opercula of these fossils I should speak of as the closures, for 
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Frequently a liydroid is growing over the surface. This seems 
to be a species of Clara and may be the same species as one 
growing in Ifoloporella columnaris B., and If. pigment aria Waters, 
in which it may pass through several layers of zocecia. Sections 
showed that the stolons were spread under the H. columnaris , 
indicating that the growth of the Ifoloporella occurred over 
established colonies of Clara round which the Ifoloporella formed 
calcareous tubular walls 

(1) 8. nivea belongs to a group in which all the species 
have a wide sinus or arc, the surface is perforated as is 
also the ovicell, there are quite small oral glands or but very 
moderate sized ones. The opercula have the muscular attach¬ 
ment close to the border and fairly near to the distal end. This 
group I referred tof as including the types of Schizoporella , 
and belonging to it are 8. sanguined Norm., S. linearis Hass., 
S. harmsivorthii Waters, S. auriculata Hass., 8. galeata B, ? etc., 
and a new species from S. Africa. Levinsen includes several other 
species under 8chizoporella ) but I am by no means sure that ail 
his species will remain in the same genus, for in (2) 8. unicornis 
Johnst. and var. errata Waters, 8, longirostris Hincks, 8. sport- 
gites , 8. biaperta Mich., the sinus is much narrower, and what is 
of most importance, the muscular attachments are some distance 
from the border of the operculum. In 8. biaperta the ovicell 
has a flat area with perforations round the border. 

(3) In the group 8. vulgaris Moll., S. viriclis Thorn., there is a 
similar operculum, and it is in part the Escharina of Levinsen. 

In the same place I showed that there was a group which 
might be placed in a modified Buffonella Jullien, in which the 
surface of both the zoarium and the ovicell is imperforate, also 
there is a small suboral avicularium, and the opercula have the 
muscular attachments some distance from the border as in the 
last group. It is represented by 8. rklleyi MacG., 8. simplex 


I consider that the chitinous operculum was under the closure, and I should like to 
see the name operculum confined to the movable chitinous appendage. Levinsen 
bn Plate i. figs. 15,16, shows Meliceritites vielbanci d’Orb. with tubules to the 
closures, such as 1 have seen in recent Cheilostomata, and a number of similar 
closures are figured. Without there being perhaps any wide divergence of view I 
should not describe these as being regenerated zooeeia, for while Levinsen has de¬ 
scribed regenerated zocecia, I have not seen anything to suggest their being common, 
and further, although we know that the polypides are regenerated in the closured 
zocecia. this by no means always takes place, as, for example, in the older parts of 
stems' and when there is more than one layer. It therefore seems unadvisable to 
speak of them as regenerated zocecia when they are frequently permanently closed, 

I have suggested to Professor Levinsen that the sunk walls with few openings as in 
Meliceritites magnified (og.cit. PI. i. fig. 7), may be comparable with the perforated 
wall or closure under the operculum in Vitiaticella (see page 484). These are 
also to be compared with the partial closure I described in. M. roi/ana Waters, 
Ann. Mast. Nat. Hist, ser, 6, vol. viu. pi. vi. figs. 2,6 (1891). Levinsen in his most 
valuable work has given full figures and descriptions of the structure of Melicerititkfe, 
and as I believe that many analogous structures are found in the Cheilostomata, a 
thorough examination of the closures of living forms is much to be desired. 

* Waters, Report on Sudanese Bryozoa, p. 254. 

f Waters, Resultats di* Voyage du S.Y. Belgtea, “Bryozoa,”p. 42 (1904), 
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d’Orb., S. rimosa Julh, 8, marsupifera .Busk, 8. tmnida 11., 
8. levata II., 8. Imngata 'Waters. 

It is quite dear that there are several groups that can he 
separated off flora the old ScMzoporiLla, hut until more living 1 
and spirit speei.me.ns have been examined important. characters 
vemai 1 1 in \cons id ered. 

Loc. Since I gave the localities of 8. mvea Miss Thorncly has 
reported it from Ami ran to, 29 fath. ; Seychelles, 39 fath.; Provi¬ 
dence, 50-78 fath. It was procured from Wash), Brit. East 
Africa, 10 fath. (501); lias Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 
10 fath. (50-1) ; Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel, JO fath. (505), 
and with the large limcro from Wasin, 10 fath,, which may have 
to be called var. loashisnsis: collected by Crossland. 


He UTZOPORELLA MOXTFERRANOI Audoui 11. 

Lcpralia wontfhrandl Waters, Rep. Mar. Biol, of the Sudanese 
Red Sea, “ Bryozoa,” eTouru. .Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 17.1, 
pi. xvii. figs. 15-1.8 (1909). To which add 

Sehizopordla paehuovles M'acG. Trans. Roy. Hoc. Viet. vol. xxiii. 
p. 180 (1880); Prod, Zool. Victoria, dec. xix. p. 3.14, pi. 180, 
fig. 6 (1889). 

This must go to 8cJdzopordla as now limited (see p. 505). 
It is closely related to 8. galeala. but as I have said they must 
probably be separated. 

Add:— Loc. Victoria (MtwG.). Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 
fath. (520), collected by Cropland. 

Gemellipora protusa Thornelv. (PL LXX. figs, 4-6.) 

Gemellipora protusa Thornely, Ceylon Pearl-Oyster Fisheries, 
vol. iv. Polyzoa, p. 119, pi. iv. fig. 7 (1905), 

Zoarimn incrusting, Zooeeia rhomhoidal, raised, with pores 
round the border; surface with few pores and granular. Oral 
aperture clithridiate, very long, with large lateral contractions, 
and the peristome frequently much raised, especially at the 
side. At one side of the zoceeium directed downwards a short 
wide triangular aviculamun with a stout bar, and sometimes a, 
second roundish aviculartum near to the side of the aperture. 
Ovicell small, raised, globose, with very thick walls, perforated, 
much open in front and not closed by the operculum. 

Loc, Gulf of Manaav (77?,.), Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath., 
received dry (520), collected by Grassland. 

Trvpostega vexusta Norman. 

Zepralia renmta Norman, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, ser. 3, 
vol. xiii. p. 84, pi, x. figs. 2, 3 (1864), 

Sckizoporella venusta Hincks, Brit. Mar. Poly. p. 276, pi. xxx. 
figs. 6, 7 (1880); Kirkpatrick, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 6, vol. i. 
p. 76 (1888); “ Hvd. & Polyzoa from the China Sea,” Ann, Mag. 
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Nat* Hist* ser. 6. vol.v. p. 17 (1890); Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. n. s. 
vol. vi. p. 612 (1890): Cal vet, Exped. Scient. du Travailleur etdu 
Talisman, vol. viii. p. 416 (1907). 

Trypostega venusta Levinsen, 44 Studies on Bryozoa,” Yid. Medd. 
f. d. Nat mil. Foren. i Ivjobenhavn, p. 23 (1902); Morph. & Svst. 
Studies on Ohil. Bry. p. 281, pi. xix. figs. 1 a-ld, pL xxii. 
figs. 13 a-YS d (1909); Norman, “ Polyzoa from Madeira,” Journ. 
Linn. Soc., Zooi. vol. xxx. p. 299 (1909). 

Gemdlipora glabra , form striatula Smitt, 4 Floridan Bryozoa,’ 
pt. ii. p. 37, pi. xi. p. 207 (1873) ; Thornely, 44 Mar. Poly. Indian 
Ocean, 55 Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xv. p. 149 (1912). 

Gemdlipora striatula MacG'. Prod. Zool. Yict. dec. xiv. p, 150, 
pi. 138. fig. 10 (1887). 

Lepraliastriatula MacG. Tr. Rov. Soc. Yict. p. 134, pl.iii. fig. 17 
(1882). v 1 

Schizoporella striatula Waters, Q. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xli. 
p. 301 (1885); Philipps, 44 Poly. Loyalty Isles, &e.,” Willey’s Zool. 
Results, pt. iv. p. 440 (1899). 

Madia tuherculaia d’Orb. Paleont. Framp p. 388 ; see Waters, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 7, vol. xv. p. 6. " 

Lepralia inornata Gabb &> Horn belongs to tills group. 

I should have hesitated, at present, to put this in a new genus 
merely on account of the small chamber above the zooeciuxn, 
which no doubt must be considered as a vestigial avieularium, 
but as a genus may be required it will now cause less confusion 
to use Levin sen's name. Lepralia turgescens Reuss, 44 Foss. Bry, 
Oest.-TJng. Miocans,” Denk. K. Akad. der Wissenscli. Wien, 
math.-naturwiss. Glass., vol. xxxiii. p. 36, pi. viii. fig. 7, lias an 
avieularium, which, judging from the figure, corresponds to 
the small chamber above the zocecium in T. venusta, and also 
the avieularium of Chorizopora brongniarti And. is often 
s i n iilarly situated. 

Sections of the specimen from Wasin show that there are no 
bands of muscles in the chamber above the zocecium, but there 
are protoplasmic bands to the frontal disk, starting from two 
rosette-plates at the proximal end of the small chamber, and 
near the distal end there is a small group of cells at each side, 
which must probably be considered as glands. There are a few 
irregular large chambers almost as large as the ordinary zooecia 
closed in the same way as these small supra-zooeeial chambers* 

There are but few ovarian cells in the ovarium, usually two, 
sometimes three or four, and one may be seen developed to a 
considerable size. The embryos develop fully in the ovicell. 
No suboral glands have been found. 

Log, British; Guernsey; Calvados ; Florida; Madeira (Nor¬ 
man); Azores ; Cape Verde Islands (C-); Lifu, Loyalty Isl. (PA.); 
China Seas (Tizard Bank), 27 fafch.; Torres Straits (if.); Amirante, 
22-85 fath., Saya de Malha, 29-125 lath. (Thorneh/) ; Mauritius, 
Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (500), collected by Crossland. 

Fossil River Murray Cliffs, South Australia. 
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Arthropoma cecilii Audouin. 

Flustra cecilii And. ‘Zool. Egypte, 5 p. 66 (239), pi. viii. fig. 3 ; 
see Miss Jelly's catalogue. 

Arthropoma cecilii Levinsen, Morph Svst. ►Studies on the 
Cheil. Bry. p. 332 (1909). 

Schizoporella cecilii Tliornely, 11 Mar. Poly of the Indian Ocean,” 
Trans. Linn. Soe., Zool. vol. xv. p. 147 (1910). 

In my Report of the Antarctic Brvozoa from the 'Voyage du 
S.Y. Belgica, p. 50, I called- attention to this group and now 
Levinsen has given it a name. As I previously said Phonicosia 
Jullien may belong here, but Jullien’s specimens are not suf¬ 
ficiently complete to settle the question* 

Log. Distribution general in the north temperate zone, the 
tropics, and Australia. Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel, on the 
shore (513), collected by Crossland. 

Fossil . European and Australian Tertiaries. 

OSTHIMOSIA JZANZIBARIENSIS, sp. 11. (PI* LXXII1. figs. 9, 15.) 

Zoarimn incrnsting seaweed, small, irregular. Zooecia sub- 
globose, smooth. Oral aperture with distinct sinus, otherwise 
nearly circular, a small semicircular avicularium at each side of 
the aperture, and when there is an ovieell usually a second pair 
of avicularia. ►Surface of the zooecia imperforate with longi¬ 
tudinal ribs in the older zocecia, vicarious avicularia among the 
zooecia having expanded spatulate mandibles. Ovieell large, wide, 
globose, perforated all over. 

In having the perforated ovicells this is like Cellepora avicidaris 
Hincks, to which it is closely allied, but the median avicularium 
is absent. A perforated ovieell occurs in (7, avicularia H*, 
C. coroncpus B*, C. megasoma MacG., 0. conica Busk, C. re - 
douiii * And. In the early stages this form resembles Schizo¬ 
porella hiaperta Mich., but vicarious spatulate avicularia, are 
unknown in S. hiaperta. The operculum is thinner than that 
of G . conica , and the walls also are thinner. I find that C. conica 
is the young form of a species determined by Busk as O. simo - 
wen sis f B., an erect cylindrical species. The oral aperture of both 
0. conica and G. avicidaris is slightly larger than that of this 
species from Prison Island. 

After removing from Cellepora the genera Eoloporella and 
Lagenipora there is the present group with a triangular sinus, 
the ovieell perforated and the surface of the zocecium imper¬ 
forate except near the border, and the group includes G. avicidaris 
H., G, conica Busk, C. coronopus S. Woods, leaving still another 
group with imperforate ovicells, but a small semilunar area or 
mark near the proximal part, and a marked sinus in the oral 
aperture, as, for example, C . evexa Julh, C. eatonensis B* 

p # This is only a variety of C. avicidaris H. I have a specimen from a sounding- 
line. in the Red Sea. 

f Waters, ZooJ. Chall. Exp. vol, xxxi. pt. Ixxix. p. 35 (1889), 
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Hincks in his ‘Brit. Mar. Polyzoa* says that the type of Cellepora 
was pumicosa , but this is not the case, for as Levin sen points out in 
his large work, Lin mens refers to 0. ramulosa as the first species 
of Cellepora . Hincks incorrectly considered it the genus of 
Fabricius. Levinsen is, however, mistaken in supposing that 
(7. ramulosa is scliizostomous, as it belongs to the holostomatous 
group, though not to Holoporella I have not as yet had any 
opportunity of cutting sections of C. ramulosa , but the operculum 
has the proximal border but slightly curved, and the small 
muscular attachments are close to the thicker part of the border. 
In most Holoporellce the attachment is a little nearer to the 
edge, on the other hand it is much closer to the distal edge than 
is usual in the Scliizostomous groups. 

The ovicell of ramulosa is cap-like as in Holoporella etc., and 
although Hincks says perforate or imperforate, none of the speci¬ 
mens in my collection, nor any in the British Museum general 
collections, including Busk’s and Hincks*s,* have a perforate 
ovicell; also in the Norman collection a few from each locality 
were examined without finding any perforate. There are two or 
three species externally corresponding with C, ramulosa , so that 
a mistake is easily made, and in three cases friends have sent me 
specimens so marked, of which only a part were ramulosa . 

By taking (even if provisionally) C, ramulosa as definitely 
described by Hincks, and perhaps by some before him, as the 
type of Cellepora , we get out of a difficulty, for when Sckismopora 
was created by MacGillivray Cellepora remained for the holo- 
stomous division. C . ramulosa is the first of Linnaeus* species, 
the others being spongites , pumicosa , ciliata , hyalina. Linnaeus* 
description of ramulosa would do for several species of branching 
forms, and we are doubtful what the other species were meant 
for. In Linnseus* copy of the 12th edition of Syst. Naturae, 
there is in his small writing, under C. ramulosa , a reference 
“ nidros pi. i. fig. 6,” which was hieroglyphic to me until 
Dr. Day don Jackson kindly explained that it referred to Det 
Kongelige Norske Videnskabets Selskabs Sferiften, 4th part, 
1768-1774, in which there is a paper by Gunnerus, who supplied 
Linmeus with both (7. ramulosa and (7. pumicosa . In this work 
(pi. i. tig. 6) is a figure of a Cellepora , which, judging from the 
locality, Oceano Norvegico,” is probably t C. incrassata Sin., 
although C. coronopus S. Woods, an entirely different species 
from the Mediterranean, corresponds equally well with this 
figure, which shows nothing hut zoarial shape. It is, however, 
what Linnaeus described as C. ramulosa. On the same plate 
the figure 7 shows a similar growth, though with smaller 
branches, and to this under G. pumicosa Linnseus refers by a 

* There are various species of liolostomous Bryozoa which do not belong* to 
IIo 1 oporella Waters, as, for instance, 0. sctrdonica Waters, which will fall into 
Holoporellidse. 

f Waters, “ Bry. from Franz Josef Land,” Journ. Linn, Soc., Zool. vol. xxviii. 
p, 94 (1900). 
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similar note. Along time ago I showed * that the 0. pumi¬ 
cosa as we have understood it had nothing whatever to do with 
0. pumicosa L., as it does not in any way correspond with 
Li imams’ description, besides which he refers to a- figure by 
Marsigli which probably is a figure of 0. coronopus. 1 then 
referred to it as C. pumicosa Busk (non L.) and have continued 
to do so. Fig. 7. may be a figure of 0. ramuiosa Hiucks, etc. 
though called pumicosa by Linnaeus; there a,re, however, several 
other species that it might represent. After this record of mis¬ 
takes about two well known species, showing how little we can 
know what the earlier writers meant, we should be allowed to 
return to our senses, and use these long established specific 
names for thoroughly described and well recognised species, 
namely 0. pumicosa Busk, 0. ramuiosa Ilincks, but if we retain 
Cdlepora for ramuiosa the C. pumicosa Busk becomes OsfJmnosia 
Jullien. This group was divided off in the same year by Jullien 
as Osthimosia , and as Schimnopora by MacG illivray, but it seems 
that Jullien’s name was published a few months the earlier. The 
opercula of this group are all of the same type, with the opercular 
attachment some distance from the border of the operculum. 
The group is left by Levinsen under Cdlepora, through mis¬ 
understanding C. ramuiosa . The ovicel'l of Osthimosia is, at any 
rate, nearly always punctured. 

Tins leaves the Cdlepora of Hincks divided into Holoporellidas 
(holostomatous), and the schizostoinatous forms into Osthimosia 
and Lagempora . 

Loc. Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel, 8 fath. (505); Has 
Osowameinbe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (504), collected by 
Crossland. 

Lagexipora rota MacG illivray. 

Cdlepora rota MacG. Trans. Roy. Soc. Viet, vol, xxi, p. 11 (> 
(II) pi. iii. fig. (> (1885); Prod. Zool. Viet. dec. xv. p. 184, pi. 148. 
fig. 3 (1887). 

Levinsen would call this Siniopelta , but it is what I have 
previously put under Lagempora, as the position and character of 
the ovicells of L. socialis Hincks seem to me to be the same as in 
the group which Levinsen calls Siniopelta . As Levinsen has not 
agreed with me, I have also, besides again examining the British 
Museum specimens, through the kindness of Professor Hickson, 
examined the specimens from Miss Jelly’s collection in the 
Victoria University Museum. Miss Jelly first found L. socialis 
In Hastings, and presumably all known Hastings specimens were 
collected by her. The Hastings specimens in the Victoria 
Museum did not show the ovieell, hut one so named by Miss Jelly, 
from Guernsey, has some ovicells and also shows the spinous 
processes well. 

The ovieell of the Guernsey specimen is situated on the wall 

* Waters, “Bryossoa of the Bay of Naples.” Ami. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5 vol. iii. 
p. 198 (1879). 
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of the peristome, which frequently extends beyond it as a com¬ 
plete tube, and the ovicell 1ms an area which is iiat or slightly 
rounded and is surrounded by a ridge, while at each corner 
inside the ridge there is a pit. It seems justifiable to call the 
part surrounded by the ridge an area, but if there is any 
objection to this it might be called a tabula. In this case the 
“ calcareous base ” is very slightly developed and might be over¬ 
looked, and except that the Guernsey specimen is slightly 
granular or rather nodulated there is but little difference 
between it and Lagenipora lucida Hincks from Madeira, except 
that L. lucida has pores round the area as figured by me but 
I have not the opportunity of now comparing any L, lucida 
having ovicells. 

Now in Lagenipora miens MacG. from Port Phillip Heads,' 
which I considered only a variety of lucida , the ovicell is just 
the same sha-pe and in the same position, while close to the ridge 
of the area there is a row of pores; also L. boryii And. from the 
Mediterranean has a row of pores in the same place, whereas in 
L.rota MacG. and some other species there are radiating grooves. 
An Australian species of Lagenipora has the area evenly perforated 
all over. The pores or pits of L. socialis, though difficult to 
trace, are no doubt small and close to the edge. When I first 
thought I saw pores it was puzzling not to find a complete row, 
and there was a doubt whether they might only result from 
accidental damage, but no doubt the explanation is that there is 
only one at each corner. There must be something wrong if 
Lagenipora socialis and L. lucida are placed in different genera. 

Loc . Victoria (Ma,cG.). Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. 
(507), collected by Grossland. 

Haswellia atjstraliensis Haswell. 

Myriozoum anstraliense Haswell, Proe. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales, 
vol. v. pt. 1, p. 43, pi. iii. figs. 9-11 (1880). 

.Haswellia australmisis Busk, “Polyzoa,” Zool. Oha.ll. Exp. vol. x. 
pt. xxx. p. 172, pi. xxiv. fig. 9 (1884); Kirkpatrick, Proe, Boy. 
Dublin Soc. vol. vi. p, 612 (1890); Meissner, M., aus Semon 
“Zool. Borsch, lieisen in Australien und Malay, 5 ' Jena. Denksclir. 
vol. viii. p. 731 (1902); Levinsen, Morph. & Syst. Studies of the 
Oheil. Bryozoa, p. 297, pi. xvi. figs. 2 a~2b (1909). 

Parma coronata var. lab-rasa Waters, Zool. Chall. Exp. vol. xxxi, 
pt. Ixxix. p. 32 (1889). 

Levinsen places this in Myriozoidss f, but it seems somewhat 
doubtful whether the genera grouped together by Levinsen will 
remain in the same family (see p. 520). 

The series of zoceeia in LI. austral iensis are all oil the same 
horizon, and usually at the beginning of each branch there are 
six zocecia in a whorl, there is then another whorl with six, then 
one with eight when a bifurcation takes place, and then again 

* Journ. R. Micr. Soc. 1899, p. 13, pi. iii, figs. 25, 27, 30 (1899). 

■ f Loc. eit. } see page 296. . .. 
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each of the new series commences with six. II. anstraliensis has 
19-21 tentacles. Unfortunately none of the specimens now 
examined have ovieells. The llmwelluc group is well represented 
in the 'North Italian Tertiaries, and although some appear to be 
almost identical with living species, it seems better to keep them 
distinct, as all the structures cannot be compared. 

There is over the surface an outer membrane, and then under 
this there are membranes of the two walls of the shell showing 
when decalcified the position of the pore-tubes. Some specimens 
from Wasin have a pink colour. 

The operculum of the species and of the II. coronata IT. or 
II gracilis, whichever we may have to call it, is identical, having 
the opercular attachment very high up and elongate (see my 
figure in Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xx. pi. vi.). The 
operculum of II. auriculata B. has the muscular attachments much 
lower down and not so near the edge; further, the ovicell which is 
but slightly raised, has a semicircular area, and the surface of 
the zooecium has not pores all over. It seems exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful whether II auriculata should remain in Ilaswellia , but I have 
never had sufficient material in my hands for a complete 
examination. II. grandipora Waters is Ilaswellia, and 1 now 
think must stand as a species. 

Loc . Holborn Island, Queensland {Basic.) ; near Torres Straits 
( Chall.') ; Thursday Island, Torres Straits {Meissner) ; Formosa 
Channel ( Levinsen ). Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (500, 
501, 507, 520), collected by Crossland, 

Tubucellaria cereoides, var. chuakensis Waters. 

Tubucellaria cereoides var. chuakensis Waters, 4 Tubucellaria,,” 
Journ. Linn. Soc., Zook vol. xxx. p. 130, pi. xv. figs. 10-13, 18, 
19, pL xvi. figs. 20-25 (1907); Thornely, “Mar. Poly, Indian 
Ocean,” Trans. Linn. Soc., Zook vol. xv. p. 146 (1910). 

Tubucellaria fusiformis Busk {non d’Orb.), Zook Chalk Exp. 
vol. x. p. 100 (1884). 

Loc. Torres Straits (Busk) ; Grahamstown, S. Africa; Provi¬ 
dence, 50-78 faths. Chuaka, Zanzibar, 3 fath. (512, 524); 
Wasin, Brit. E. Africa, 10 fath. (501); Chaki-Obaki,' Pemba 
Island (517), low water, collected by Crossland. 

Tubucellaria fusiformis d’Orbigny. 

Waters, Joe . cit. p. 131, ph xv. figs. 1, 2, 3, 14. 

Loc. Malacca, Amirante Is., Chuaka, Zanzibar*, 3 fath. (528); 
Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (520), collected by Crossland. 

Tubucellaria zanzibariensis Waters. 

Waters, loc. cit . p. 131, ph xv. figs, 4-7; Thornely, 44 Mar. Poly. 
Indian Ocean,” Trans. Linn. Soc., Zook vol. xv. p. 146 (1912). 

Loc . Saya de Malha, 145-150 faths.; Farquahar Beef; 
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Oargaclos, 28 fath. Wasin, Erit. East Africa. 10 fath. (501); 
lias Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (504, 514); Prison 
Island, Zanzibar Channel (505); Ohuaka Bay; collected by 
Grosslancl. 

Smittina trispinosa, var. protecta Thornely, , 

Smittia trispinosa , var. protect a Thornely, Ceylon Pearl-Oyster 
Fisheries, vol. iv. Polyzoa, p. 123 (1905); Waters, “ Mar. Biol, 
of the Sudanese Red Sea,” Jo urn. Linn. Soc., Zooh vol. xxxi. 
p. 173, ph xvii. tigs. 5, 6 (1908). 

Smittia nitida Hincks, Ann. Mag. Rat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. vii, 
p. 159, pi. ix. fig. 5(1881). 

There are two specimens with the large avicularia situated 
diagonally distal to the oral aperture. The ovicells of this variety 
and of typical nitida are similar, and there are some specimens 
with a large, almost spinous, process at the proximal part of the 
peristome, with a similar process on the ovicell just distal to the 
area of pores. An identically similar form occurs off* the Cape 
Yerde Islands, and Osburn * mentions an umbo in some forms of 
nitida u behind the orifice,” and he shows how S. trispinosa var. 
nitida is subject to great variation with regard to the avicularia 
and the peristome. 

Loc. Gulf of Manaar (Th.) ; “ Africa ” (,/.); Red Sea (IF.). 
Wasin, Brit. E. Africa, 10 fath. (520), collected by Crossland. 

Smittina trispinosa, var. spateulata MacGillivray. 

Waters, u Mar. Biol. Sudanese Red Sea, 5 ' Journ. Linn. Soc., 
Zool. vol, xxxi, p. 156. 

The ovicell has a distinct area, the border of which sometimes 
rises as an umbo, or is divided into two sharp, erect processes. 
S. trispinosa var. bimucronata Hincks belongs to this group, but 
it is doubtful whether it should be separated as a variety, as there 
is normally such considerable variation in the zooecia. From 
(504) there are very large vicarious avicularia, directed either 
distally or proximally. 

Smittina is used instead of Smittia , though not including all 
that Levinsen refers to it, for I consider it a group in which the 
operculum is usually very thin, almost membranous, with the 
lower edge straight. In the species so far examined, the oral 
glands are quite small and usually more or less attached to the 
tentacular sheath. In the aperture a lyrula is usually found with 
the operculum under the cardellie but over the lyrula. Pseudo - 
flustra solida Stimp., and Lepralia pallasiana, together with its 
allies, show many differences and do not seem to belong here. 

Loc, Bass's Straits; Torres Straits; Red Sea. Wasin, Brit, E. 
Africa, 10 fath. (520); Ras Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 
10 fath. (504), collected by Crossland. 

* w The Bryozoa of the Woods Hole' Region," Bull. Bur. of Fisheries, vol. xxx. 
p. 2 m (1912). 
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Smittin a tropica W{iters. 

Smittia tropica Waters, u Mar. Biol, of the Sudanese Bed 
Sea,” Jotirn. Linn, Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 174, pi. xvii. 10—14. 
(1909). 

Loc. Red Sea. Wasin, 20 fath. (520), collected by Crossland. 

Smittixa sp. 

There is a small piece of timittma encrusting AdeoneUaplatalm, 
which has the peristome very much raised, especially at the distal 
part, and there is apparently a, triangular avicularium in the lip. 
There are perforations round the border of the zoceciinn, and the 
small ovieell is not much raised and is at the base of the peristome, 
and at each side of the ovieell close to the edge there is a small 
clear spot. There are two openings in the ovieell of /S'. ocidata 
MacG., and sometimes others; and I find in a specimen sent me 
by Jnllien as /S'. longirostris J., there is a similar spot at the side 
of an ovieell. Jullien's species has huge frontal avieularia, 
whereas none are found on the small fragment. 'The lyrula is at 
•first very narrow but spreads out widely on each side. I hesitate 
to give it a name until better specimens are found. 

Loc . Has Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (504). 

Lepralia feegensis Bush. (PL LXX. figs. 21, 22.) 

Leprcdia feegensis Bush, Zool. Ghall. Exp. vol. x, pt. xxx. 
p. 144, pi. xxii. fig. 9 (1884); Philipps, in Willey’s Zool. Results, 
pt. iv, p. 446, pi. xliii. fig. 7 (1889) ; MacGillivray, Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Viet. n. s. vol. iii. p, 81, pi. x. figs. 1, 2 (1891); Thornely, 
Ceylon Pearl-Oyster Fisheries, vol. iv. p. 121 (1905); Rec. of 
Indian Mus. vol. i. pt. 3, no. 13, p. 190 (1907); “Mar. Polyzoa 
Indian Ocean,’' Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xv. p. 150 (1912). 

IIippopodina fmjens /s, Levinsen, Morph. & Syst. Studies on 
the Cheil. Bry. p. 353, pi. xxiv. figs. 3 a~ 3/(1909). 

Miss Philipps described and figured the ovieell as with opaque 
granulations, globular and depressed; and Miss Thornely, not 
aware that the ovieell had been seen, described it as with large 
circular pitted areas punctured in their centres. In a specimen 
in my collection, from “Singapore or Philippines/ 1 the ovieell has 
the pores fairly similar to, and about the same size as, the pores 
of the zocecia. MacGillivray had previously described the ovieell 
of his L. feegensis, but as the avicularium, which is directed down¬ 
wards, is in quite a different position, I doubt whether it is the 
feegensis of Busk. He described the ovieell as large, rounded, 
prominent, and marked similarly to the zocecia. In the specimens 
from Zanzibar (501) there are no ovicells, glands, ovaria, or 
testes, but in those from (511) there are many ovicells which are 
perforated, though when the ovieell contains an ovum or embryo 
these perforations look dark and opaque. 

There are about 26 tentacles, and the operculum closes the 
ovieell. There are several ovarian cells in an ovarium. 
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In the submandibular part of the avicukriinn there is a 
hammer-shaped thick chitinous piece for attachments of muscle. 
The proximal muscles are in several bundles and are attached to 
the base of the tentacles. 

Lepralia is a genus which we have long wanted to see brought 
into order, but certainly further work is required. Hincks made 
a group Lepralia , and, no doubt, on the whole the species of Ins 
group are closely related, but he unquestionably placed some 
there which should have gone in his Schizoporella and other 
genera. Neviani, taking species with a horse-shoe aperture, 
made a genus Rippoporma , but he still retained some which 
must be separated, and very little was gained by his new 
name. In Lepralia the operculum is usually thick and has a 
strengthening band at each side with the muscles attached near 
the distal end of the band. The sides of the operculum are either 
straight or much contracted where the lateral teeth of the 
aperture occur. This will remain a fairly large group even when 
extraneous species have been removed, but we hardly know where 
Levinsen would place them, as hardly any of them are mentioned. 
L, adpressa , L. Jdppopus , L. rectilineata Hincks, find no place. 
Lepralia feegemis is made the sole representative of a new genus 
Jlippopodina , but the characters given seem insufficient for 
separation, as there are a considerable number with the same 
general characters. 

Borne Lepralia Levinsen places under Smittina , a new name for 
iSmittia , but the true Smittia to which he alludes have a very 
thin membranous operculum with straight proximal edge hardly 
separated from the frontal membrane, and there is usually a lyrula, 
which is perhaps a structural correlation with the thin mem¬ 
branous operculum; further, there are very small oral glands 
often partly attached to the tentacular sheath. I find it quite 
impossible to place Lepralia pallasiana and its allies side by side 
with Sehizoporella auricidata Hass., S. linearis Hass., S. triangida 
Hincks, etc., as the group seems very unnatural. 

Levin sen’s Cheilopora* contains species some of which have the 
ovicelligerous zocecia with a quite differently shaped aperture from 
that of the ordinary zocecia, as, for instance, Lepralia circumcincta 
Neviani, a species found fossil, but also living, from Naples, 
Capri, and Oran (Algiers); whereas L . longipora MacG. = Z. pne- 
longa Hincks, and L. pnducida II. have large raised perforated 
ovieells. This dimorphism occurs in several Lepralidas, but in 
Schizoporellidse I only remember it in N, subimmersa MacG. We 
hardly know yet how far these characters are reliable for generic 
divisions. 

Sucli forms as A. adpressa Busk, L, hippopus Sm., X. recti¬ 
lineata LI., and the bulk of what we have known as Lepralia 
should remain there until ample living and spirit material of 
numerous specimens has been examined. 

* Haime made a genus ChUopora and Miclielotti called one Cheilopora, 

Prog. Zool. Boo.—1913, No. XXXV. 35 
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Log. Philippines, 18 fath. (Olmtt .); Singapore or Philippines 
(.4. If, IF. coll.) ; Hong Kong; Lifu (Pk) ; Mnimar (Tk) ; 
Andamans (Tk) ; Cargados (Ind. Ocean) (Tk) ; (() Nichol .Bay, 
N. W. Australia, (MacG.). Wasin, Brit. East Africa, on Adeomlla, 
10 fa,tin, from bottom of s.s. ‘ Juba/ which always remains in 
Zanzibar waters (511), collected by Crosslaud. 

Lepralia tureita Smith. (PI. LXX1TI. fig. 10.) 

Lepralia Iurrita Smitt, Floridan Bryozoa, pt. ii. p. 65, pi. xL 
figs. 226-228 (1873); Kirkpatrick, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, 
vol. v. p. 16 (1890); TUomely, “Mar Poly, of the Indian Ocean,” 
Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xv. p. 150 (1912). 

The small specimen from Wasin has four long calcareous 
spinous processes, irregularly placed round the aperture. One 
or more of these processes may bear an avicnilarium at one side 
near the base, as in the spinous process of II. albirostris Bin. 
Besides these avicularia there are on the surface of the zoarium 
numerous small semicircular avicularia, irregularly scattered. 
The ovicell is not much raised and has an elongate elliptical 
opening in the front. A specimen of Lepralia iurrita in iny 
collection has short blunt processes with similar semicircular 
avicularia, and the ovicell, which is more raised, has a similar wide 
opening in the front. Perhaps, on account of the different 
character of the ovicell, it should at least be made a, variety, but 
until more'.material is available it is allowed to stand. 

The operculum has the sides nearly straight with the proximal 
edge curved ; there are two muscular dots a little distance from 
the edge and two articular thickenings; the width is about 0*2 mm. 
This operculum does not correspond with any with which I am 
acquainted, for though in many respects it is like those of what I 
should call, in a restricted sense, Lepralia , there is no lateral ridge 
for the muscular attachment, which is not close to the border. 

In the British Museum there is a. specimen marked iurrita, 
which is Holoporella , and it seems as if there were more than one 
with a series of calcareous processes round the oral aperture. 
What Ridley and what I called L, iurrita may each have to be 
placed elsewhere. 

Log, Ascension Island ; Florida (8m.) ; China Seas; Amiran to, 
29 fath.; Cargados, 30 fath. Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 20 fath. 
(522), collected by Crossland. 

Lepralia wasinensis, sp, n. (Text-fig. 81.) 

A small piece with only seven zooecia was found on re-examin¬ 
ing some material, when the paper was almost completed. Only 
the calcareous part remains, which was probably bilaminate, but 
this cannot be stated with certainty. The zocecia have the sides 
straight and the distal end somewhat rounded, with thick borders 
to the zooecia. The oral aperture is subrotund with a wide 
curve on the distal end surrounded by a thick band. The frontal 
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.surface is closely pitted, and at each side of the oral aperture, 
somewhat below it, there is a large subtriangnlar chamber which, 
is probably avicnlarian. In the band surrounding the oral 
aperture there Is ati opening at the proximal end which appears 
to be avicnlarian. 

Text-fig. 81. 



Tjfpntlia wa sinensis, ,sp. n. x 25. 


The species seems most nearly related to Lepralia (. MucroneUa) 
jmrtucida Hincks, which has a large aviculariuin by the side of 
the oral aperture as seen in my specimens, and as Professor It. 
Os burn * mentions in his specimens from Labrador. 

Loc « Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 20 fath. (520), collected by 
Crossland. 

Lepralia cleidostoma, var. inermis Ortmann. 

Lepralia cleidostoma , var. inermis Ortmann, “ Die Japanische 
Bry.,” Archiv fiir Naturgesch. vol. i. p. 49 (1890), 

Lepralia cleidostoma,, var., ITincks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, 
vol. xiii. p, (41) (1884). 

This form has the surface smooth and silvery with frequently 
an umbo below the aperture and often one on the ovicell. The 
ovicell is scarcely at all raised and is also smooth and imperforate, 
and has a small semilunate area. There is sometimes a small 
knob on each side of the aperture. Both the aperture and the 
operculum are about the same size and form as that of L. cleido¬ 
stoma Smitt from Madeira f, which also occurs at Florida ($m.), 
Japan (Ort.), and Bermuda (my coll.) ; but L. inermis var. differs 
in having no avicularia, and it is a question whether it is advisable 
to consider it a species or a variety. 

Norman says J that L. cleidostoma is the L. parcellana Busk, bun 

* “ Bryozoa from Labrador, etc.,” Proe. U.S. Nat- Mas. vol. xliii. p. 2S3, 
pi. xxxiv. figs. 3, 3«, 3 c (1912). 

4* Waters, £: Bryozoa from Madeira,” Journ. It. Mier. Soe. 1899, p. 10, pi, Hi. 
fig. 16. 

J u Polyzoa of Madeira,” Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxx. p. 305, pi. xl„ figs. 1, 2 
(1909). 


35 * 
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as it has been impossible to recognise it from Busk’s figures the 
name cleidostoma must stand. 

Log . Queen Charlotte Island (. Hincks ); Japan, 100 fa,fin 
(Ortmcmn). Wasin, Brit, East Africa, 10 fa,tin (520), collected by 
Crossland. 


Petralia japonic a Busk. 

Lepralia japonica, Waters, Mar. Biol, of the Sudanese Red Sea., 
Journ. Linn. See., Zook vol. xxxi. p. 149, pi. xiii. figs. 10-12. 

Log . Add (Natal, as Hemescha/rd <.fiqcmlea Busk MSS. in the 
Brit, Mus.) Wasin, Brit, East Africa, 'l0 fatli. (501), collected by 
Crossland. 

Petralia chuakensis, sp. n. (PI. LXX. figs, 10-14.) 

Specimens from Olmaka (correspond in most particulars with 
Busk’s description of Lepralia dorsiporosa but the notch at the 
distal end of the zomcium is wanting, and in chuakmms the 
proximal edge of the aperture is serrate. The avicularium 
at the side is curved and is larger than those figured by Busk. 
The Zanzibar specimens have ovieells which are. unknown in 
dorsiporosa , and the wall, which is not much raised, is finely 
perforated. 

The perforated area in the dorsal surface is for a. broad radicle, 
which, however, is not always developed ; a similar area occurs in 
Petralia vultur var. armata , and also in Petralia japonica there 
is often a similar large radicle. Levinsen refers to the radicle 
tube in P. dorsiporosa . There, is a complete bar to the avicularia 
often disappearing in Eau de Javelle preparations. There are 
numerous uni- or few-pored rosette-plates scattered over the 
distal wall. On the lateral wall, about halfway between the frontal 
and basal walls, there is a row of a,bout 5 few-pored rosette-plates. 

There are about 28 tentacles. In the ovarium there are but 
few ovarian cells. 

It has been thought best to give a specific name, although there 
is much in common with P. dorsiporosa, from the Torres Straits. 

Log* Olmaka, Zanzibar, 3 fath. (502), collected by Grassland, 

Petralia vultur Hincks, var. armata, nov. (PL LXX. 
figs. 15-20). 

Type, Mucronetta vidiur Hincks, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, 
vol. x, p. 98, pi. viii. fig. 2 (1882). 

From Olmaka, Zanzibar, there are unilaminate specimens 
differing from the Mucronella vidiur as described by Miss 
Thornely f, in having a triangular mandible to the avicularium 
attached to the muero. There are also a large number of raised 
round avicularia, with semicircular mandibles, and a distinct 
cross-bar. These avicularia are sometimes on the top of a raised 

■* Zool. Cliall. Exp. vol. x. p. 143, pi. xviii. fig. 4 
f Ceyloii Pearl-Oyster Fisheries, vol. iv, p, 124 (1005), 
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tube. There are a few large spatulate avicularia at one of the 
distal corners, and these also have a distinct cross-bar. Speci¬ 
mens of M. vult-ur in Miss Thornely’s collection show the mandible 
serrate. 

Tli ere is a fairly broad lyrula and two card ell®, and the lyrula 
is formed before the front wall is complete. Only one oviceli has 
been seen, and that is partly broken, but it is broad and minutely 
perforated. 

On the dorsal surface there are perforated spaces, no doubt for 
radicles, but there are usually several small ones instead of one 
large one as in Lsprcdia clorsiporosa B. 

Similar ovieells with minute perforations occur in Petr alia un- 
data MacG., P. japonica Busk, P. vultur BLincks, P. ellerii MacG-., 
P. (. Mucronella) magnified Busk, P. (Eschareila) hisinucita Smitt 
(non Busk), P. thenardii Aud., P. (31.) porosa Hincks, P. (31.) 
castanea Busk, L. crassa Thornely; and these Levinsen would 
place in his family Petraliidse, and thus it would seem as though 
a genus can be separated based largely on the oviceli. In the 
species of this group which it has been possible to examine, there 
are a large number of tentacles, viz., Petr alia undata MacG., 
about 26 ; P. japonica B., about 25 ; P. castanea B., about 23 ; 
P. vultur van. armata , nov., about 25 ; P. chuakensisj now, 
about 25. 

There seem to be two tentacles larger than the rest (figs. 15-17), 
and these, instead of being triangular, have the inner surface 
nearly straight, with a number of long nuclei. On this inner 
surface there are cilia, but unfortunately the condition does not 
admit of exact study of this point. These two larger tentacles 
occur in all the species examined of the group, and larger tentacles 
occur in other groups to which I have previously alluded. These 
large tentacles are most marked near to the base of the tentacles 
when they are commencing to divide, whereas nearer to the ends 
there is hut little difference. 

Log. Chuaka, Zanzibar, 3 fath., 29.8.1901 (506), collected by 
Crossland. 

? Escharoxdes ogclusa Busk. 

See ? Lepralia occlusa Waters, u Mar. Biol, of the Sudanese Bed 
Sea,” Journ. Linn. Soe,, ZooL vol. xxxi. p. 152, pi. xiii. fig. 15, 
pi. xiv, figs. 1-9, 13 (1909). 

The distal and lateral walls have numerous scattered uniporous 
rosette-plates, especially near the inner borders. At the side of 
the zoarium there are often two large spatulate opposite avicu¬ 
laria, whereas in Adeonella the avicularia are usually on a median 
line. 

Levinsen would put this under Myriozoidea, but I hardly think 
he can have had sufficient material before him when writing about 
the family, and that is often our difficulty in considering classi¬ 
fication. . 
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Tlie type of Myriozoum must, of course, be M. truncatum, and 
I am not sure that any other living species can be put in the 

same genus. It lias a large number of tentacles, 26.27, which 

should lead us to consider carefully whether the species with about 
16 tentacles belong to the same genus, though we cannot conclude 
from that alone that they do not. 

Levin,sen makes one of the characters of Myriozoidea, de¬ 
pendent avicularia seem always to he present,” but in the type 
M. truncatum no avicularium has been found ; another of his 
characters of Myriozoum and Myriozoella is no transverse bar in 
the avicularium, but Schizoporelia biturrita H. and what I have 
called 8. tuberosa Rss. and Escharoides occlusci have a distinct bar. 
In M. truncatum the ovicell is a very large swelling with the 
covering wall resembling the zooecial wall. 8. Crustacea has a 
prominent round ovicell with radiating ornamentation. 8, bitur¬ 
rita II. and 8. tuberosa have very large wide raised ovicells. In 
M. simplex Busk no ovicell is externally apparent, though cal¬ 
careous sections reveal a concealed ovicell. In 8. polymorpha the 
ovicell is also under the calcareous wall, giving, as a rule, no 
external sign (see my suppb 4 Challenger ’ Eep. vol. xxxi. pi. ii. 
figs. 22, 23). In S. biturrita and 8. polymorpha B. there is an 
avicularium at each side of the oral aperture, and in M. mario- 
nensis B., at each side well within the peristome, there is a 
small avicularium with a mandible rounded at the end. 

Now, in ? Escharoides occlusa there is an avicularium on the 
lip of the peristome at one side *, the ovicell is but moderately 
raised, with a few large openings, the avicularia have a bar and 
there are very large glands, at first paired, but often ultimately 
uniting to form a, large multilobular gland. So far as my sections 
go, namely, 8, Crustacea , M. coarctum , M. suhgracile , and M. tntnca- 
ium, there are no glands in the species considered as Myriozoidea 
except in E. occlusa , and these are quite different from any others 
known. Also the general absence of glands indicates that Myrio¬ 
zoidea of Levinsen are not, as considered by him, closely allied to 
the Reteporiclae, in which glands are so well developed, and winch 
usually have a sublabial pore and a lamina to the ovicells, also 
vibices indicating two distinct layers. The operculum of E. occlusa 
is quite different from that of any other species placed by Levinsen 
under Myriozoidea. It has a thick border all round, and near 
the distal edge are two knobs for the attachment of the muscles. 
Myriozoum truncatum has a very large operculum of a shape 
quite different from that of the others mentioned, the proximal 
portion of the operculum being somewhat triangular with the 
attachments near to the proximal end. M. suhgracile, M. coarctum , 
and M. Crustacea have the sides of the moderate-sized operculum 
nearly straight, with the muscle near the side. HaswelUa 
australiensis has the muscular attachment near the border of the 


# The position of the avicularium is similar in JRkampJiostomella , etc., but we do 
not yet know the systematic value of this character. • 
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operculum. Myriozoum marionensis would seem to be Cellarinella 
or related to it. Gephyrophora polymorpha has a large operculum 
nearly round, with a wide vanna fitting into the poster, and the 
muscular dot is some distance from the edge, in fact it is of a 
Schizoporellidan character. 

It seems probable that E. oaciusa must be made the type of a 
new genus, and 1 expect that the examination of material suit¬ 
able for cutting will result in a re-arrangement of classification 
of the Myriozoidea of Levinsen, as the ovicells present such great 
differences. I am loth to make new genera until we can see from 
sufficient material what is to be grouped together; at any rate, I 
fail to see good reason for placing Eschar aides ocdusa * under 
Myriozoum, 

Loc . See Waters, “Red Sea Bryozoa ” p. 156. Wasin, Brit, 
East Africa, 10 fath. (501) (520); Ras Osowamembe, Zanzibar 
Channel, 10 fath, (504), collected by Crossland. 

Holoporella columnaris Busk. 

Gellepora columnar is Busk, Zool. Chalk Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. 
p. 194, pk xxix. fig. 11, pi. xxxv. fig. 16 (1884); Waters, Ann. 
Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. iv. pi. ii. figs. 1-6 (1889); Ortmann, 
u Die Japanische Bryozoenfauna,” Archiv f, Naturgesch, vol. i, 
p. 55 (1890). 

Gellepora cidaris MacG. Prod. Zool. Viet. dec. xvii, p. 243, 
pk 165. fig. 4 (1888); Thornely, “Ceylon Pearl-Oyster Fisheries,” 
vol. iv. Poly. p. 126 (1905); Records of Indian Museum, p. 195 
(1907). 

The oral aperture has a denticle at each side. As shown in my 
paper mentioned above, the columns are often very thick, ex¬ 
tending through several layers of the zoarium. A specimen 
of Holoporella in my possession, named in manuscript celosia by 
Busk, has similar columns passing through several rows of zocecia, 
and the avieularian mandible has a double columella, while the 
shape of the operculum also shows that it is a distinct species. 
This is not, however, the species so named in the Busk collection 
in the British Museum, where there are two other species named 
celosia , MBS. 

I have had the opportunity of comparing Busk’s types and 
MacGillivray’s co-types (i. e,, duplicates) in the British Museum, 
and there can be no doubt as to the identity of columnar is and 
cidaris. 

In a specimen of cokmnaris from Wasin there are numerous 
small hydroids extending far into the zoarium within, protecting 
internal walls, formed by the Holoporella , prolonged slightly 

# Hincks considered -JSscharoide$ t a name given by Milne-Edwards for asubgenns 
of Gellepora, as being now the genus of Smifct, who used it for species with an 
avieularium in the lip on one or both sides, but Smitt never fully diagnosed it. As 
Mschamides, a name originally meaningless, has been used in a quite different sense 
from Levinsen’s, it would be much better if he recalled his genus Feristomella and 
used it instead oiEscharokles. 
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.beyoncl the zoarium. ' Sometimes the} 7 start from, the base, and 
the polypides stand out from the upper surface of the zoarium. 
A similar case from the Red Sea is mentioned in the addenda to 
my Report*. Probably the hydroids in both are Clara. 

There are about 18 tentacles. There are a great mini her of 
ova.via with two small ovarian cells, and in only one or two eases 
has a moderate-sized ovarian cell been seen, and the ovaria, are of 
the Bugula type. The ovaria may he surrounded by testes. 

Log . Bass’s Straits, 38 fath. ( ChalL ); Port Phillip Heads 
( McwG .); Port Jackson, N.S.W, ( Waters ); Sagamibai, Japan 
(OrL); Manaar, 34 fath.; Ceylon Coast, 32-34 fath.; off Port 
Blair, 100 fath.; St. 59, 32 fath., St. 77, 35 fath. ( Thorndy). 
Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (501), collected by Orossland. 

IIOLOPORELLA APEETA Hilicks. 

Waters, u Mar. Biol, of the Sudanese Red Sea,” “ Bryozoa,” 
Jo urn, Linn, Soe., Zool. vol.xxxi. p. 1(51, pi. xviii. figs. 20-23 
(1909). 

Loc. Additional. Wasin, Brit. East Africa., 10 fa tin (500); lias 
Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (504), collected by 
Crossland. 

Holoporblla albirostris Smitt. (PI. LXXIII. fig. 11.) 

Cellepom albirostris , forma typica Smitt, u Floridan Bryozba,” 
pt. ii. p. 70, pi. xii. figs. 234-239 (1873). 

OeUepora albirostris Busk, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xv. p. 347, 
pi. ,xxvi. fig. 2 (non fig. 1) (1881); Zool. ChalL Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. 
p, 193, pi. xxxiv. fig. 7, pi. xxxv. fig. 3 (1884); Waters, Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xli. p. 304 (1885); op. cit. vol. x'liii. p. 68 
(1887); Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, ser. 5, vol. xx. p. 197 (1887); 
MacGillivray, Prod. Zool. Yiet. dec. xvii. p. 249, pi. 167. fig, 1 
(1888); Mon. Tert. Poly. p. 109, pi. xiv. fig. 11 (1895); Thornelv, 
‘‘Mar.Poly. Indian Ocean,” Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. ser. 2, vol, xv, 
pt. 1, p. 155 (1912). 

In II. albirostris there is great variation in the colour, some 
being very dark with the ends of the rostra, white, others may he 
nearly white. 

There are vicarious duck-hill avicularia and the border of the 
rostral avicularia is denticulate : the oral glands (fig. 11) are very 
long, and there are 16-17 tentacles. 

A specimen is partly adnate, from which bilaminate branches 
arise. The unilaminate portions, when seen from below, are quite 
regular with the sides of the zocecia parallel, as in so many 
Schizoporellidse. 

Both Smitt and Busk expressed doubt as to whether II. albi - 
rostris and II. bispinata were synonyms, but this is not the case, 
for albirostris has a long spine below the oral aperture, while 
bispinata has a short avicularium; further, in II. albirostris there 

* Journ. Linn, Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 254, p, 403, pi. xv. %\ It! (1910). 
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is a pair'of the minute avieularia at the side of the zoceeiimi 
to which I referred in my Report of the Sudanese Rryozoa, hut 
none were found in 11. bispinata . Further, the operculum of 
II. (dbirosins has a muscular ridge turning sharply inwards and 
ending oft* short, whereas the operculum of 11. bispinata has a 
ridge, very thick at the base, extending as a thin band nearly to 
the apex. 11. albirostris has a very long oral gland nearly the 
length of the polypide, while the gland of II. bispinata, though 
also cylindrical, is much smaller. 

LoL Florida, 25-35 fath. (Sm.) : Heard Island, 35 fath. (Chalk); 
New South Wales ( Waters) ; Victoria (MacG.) ; Amirante, 12-18 
fath. (Thornely). Wasin, R. East Africa, 10 fath. (501); Ohuaka, 
Zanzibar, 3 fath. (525), collected by.Crossland. 

Fossil. Australia, FT. Zealand (IF); Victoria (MacG.). 

Microporella oiliata Pallas. 

Loc. Northern Seas ; British ; Atlantic ; Mediterranean ; lied 
Sea; Ceylon ; Australasia and varieties in Japan, Australasia; 
Zanzibar (/A), the N. Indian Ocean. Wasin, Brit. E. Africa, 10 
fath. (500), collected by Orossland. 

Fossil. Pliocene and Miocene of Europe, and Tertiary of 
Australia and Hew Zealand. 

Rhynchozoon profundum, var. laminatum, nov. (PI. LXXII. 

fig. HO 

The specimens from Wasin may be the Ik profundum as first 
described by MacGillivray, but it is not the profundum of the 
Prodromes, which MacGillivray considers is the same as Ik longi- 
rostre Hi neks. 

The species of Rhynchozoon are difficult to distinguish, but the 
ovicell has a lamina in the front like the lamina of Reiepora , to 
which it is related, and the shape of the lamina furnishes specific 
characters of value. In this Zanzibar variety the lamina is long 
and rounded at the end, whereas in Ik profundum it is shorter, 
very broad, and spreads out at each side. In Ik bisplnosum Johns, 
it is quite short. 

In tliis variety as in R. profimdumi the denticle is broad and 
uncinate, and the ovicell is but little raised above the general 
surface. There are narrow pointed avicularia over the surface, 
as usual in Rhynchozoon , 

Loc, Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 fath, (520), collected by 
Crossland. Noumea (in A. IF. IF. coll.). 

Eetepora hirsuta Busk. 

Reiepora hirsuta Busk, Zool. Ohalh Exp. vol. x.p. 119, pl.xxvi. 
fig. 4 (1884); Waters, u Mar. Biol, of the Sudanese Red Sea,” 
Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xxxi. p. 175, ph xviii. figs, 24-26 
(1909). ' V .. / ' 

Specimens from (500) and (520), which are undoubtedly the 
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same as Busk’s e Challenger ? TL hirsute^ have besides minute cir¬ 
cular avieularia round the fenestras, also on the inner side of each 
of the zomeia bordering a fenestra, an elongate avicnlarium with 
the beak bifurcate but with a.n acute mandible* This was de¬ 
scribed by Busk for 1L hirsuta and is one of the most, important 
char lusters. Large pieces were examined without finding any of 
the long antenniform spines described by Busk, and then in 
some places they were found in abundance. This is much like 
R. monilifera vur. umhonata MacG., but in that there are only 
occasion ally the long bifid avieularia on the zooeeia bordering on 
the fenestra?, and they must be separated because, among other 
reasons, the branches have more zocecia in 2u umhonata ; the 
more delicate hirsute/, is a tropical, form, whereas umhonata is 
Australian. 

The monilifera group of llelepora seems to be well defined, and 
perhaps should have generic value given to it. All have the 
well known “trifoliate stigma,” on the ovicell, and in most there 
is a in invite avicnlarium on the lip to one side; the opercula 
generally are fairly similar with a .nearly straight proximal edge, 
and in shape rather wider than long, with the muscular attach ¬ 
ments rather high up and near the border. In R. forrnom 
MacG. and 1L contortnplicata B., the operculum is more curved 
on the proximal edge, and no labial avieularia have been found 
in these; apparently all have the labial pore, which is often the 
end of a long tube opening into the zocecium* proximalJy to the 
operculum, and I agree with Jullien and Calvet in speaking of 
this as the iteteporidan pore, as it is characteristic of a large 
number of Reteporce . 

There is another group with widely open ovioells, and in these 
none have a labial avicnlarium, unless 1L inermtata Oalv. belongs 
here; the proximal edge of the operculum is not straight, and in 
some it is contracted in the middle like the opercula of some 
LepraUa (for example L. hippoptis Sm.)« In this group are 
"R. imperati B., R, elonyata- Hmitt, R. texsdlata Hi neks, .A\ aolrm* 
(Uria Ills,so, R. inonlhmta Oalv., having a. broad thickened border; 
while ,/f. minnow Kirkp., R , novwzdmidim Waters, R. Mppoavpiti 
'Waters, 1L tjdtda, Wafers, JL kpralioidm Waters, have long bn nils 
at the sides of the operculum, for the muscular attachments, and 
lateral' contraction of the oral aperture. The Ilotopondnn pore 
has only been observed in this group in R. mlmiderh Risso, 

Another group has a fissure in tins ovicell as in R. cellulom L, 
and the proximal edge of the operculum is nearly straight, and 
very similar throughout this group, labial avieularia occur in 
some but not in all. There are a few Reheponv, with imperforate 
ovieells. Throughout the genus the oral glands are very well 
developed. 

The minute round or oral avieularia with thin membranous 

# Waters, “ Mwlit. A New Zeal. KcteporicW,” Jonni. Linn, Hoe.* Zoo], vnl. xxv« 
?>!>• 256-0 5 Kxp&L Antarct. Beige, ph vi iig. 6 a (1904). 
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mandibles occur very frequently in the genus and may be called 
Rctcporiduu aviculnria.. There are other small avicularia with 
solid chitinous semicircular mandibles like those near the oral 
aperture, These have two muscular tendons, whereas the large 
triangular ones have a. single tendon, and this muscular distinc¬ 
tion between, the round and triangular mandibles is very frequent 
in the (Jheilostomala. 

In the mmilifem group the growth of the ovieell can be well 
followed. .Looking down the peristome the opening of a large 
pore is seen in the distal wall (PI. LXXII. fig. 1) until the ovieell 
conn nonces to grow (digs. 1 & 2), when the pore is more or less 
hidden by a, disk growing on a small stalk (fig. 2). This disk 
becomes concave as it grows, showing this to he the commence¬ 
ment of the inner wall of the ovieell (fig. 3), then in a later 
stage part, of the front is open (fig. 5), next the slit of the upper 
part of the trifoliate stigma, is seen (fig. 6), and soon the ovieell 
is complete (lig. 7), 

.More or less similar commencements of the ovieell occur in 
other genera, and sometimes specimens show these disks when 
no ovicelis are developed. 

'there is one large rosette-plate at the distal end of the 
zoumum, and the muscles for withdrawing the polypi.de are 
arranged on each side of this with a chitinous thickening to 
which they are attached. 

The avicularia are very variable in Retepom , and we must not 
trust to them too much in determining species. 

Loc. Oil* Cape York, 8 fath. ( Rusk) : Rod Sea ( Walers). Wasin, 
Brit. East Africa, 10 fath. (500), 20 fath. (520), collected by 
Orossland. 

RliTKPORA TMionucTA Busk. (PI. I,XXII. figs. 9, 10.) 

.Retepom prod acta Busk, Zool, Ohall. Exp. vol. x. pt. xxx. 
p. 108, pi. xxv. jig. 7 (1884); MacGillivray, a Tert. Polyzoa of 
Victoria,” Trans. Roy. Hoe. of Victoria,, vol. iv. p. 115 (1895); 
Thornely, Records of Indian Museum, vol. i. pt. 3, no. 13, p. 193 
(1007). ’ 

Retepom poredlana, var. lam MacGillivray, Prod. Nat. Ilist. 
Victoria, doe, x, p. 15, ph 95. fig, f> (1885). 

Tho small semicircular avicularia are very much raised, which 
is .not usual in lickpora^ and arc cronulate, • as is frequently the 
casein the round avioulm'ia of the genus. These avicularia do 
not occur on the younger zomeia .but arc common on the others. 
The zoweia a,re much smaller than those of It porcdlana MacXl. 
and the spines are ridged, but I am not sure that it is right to 
speak of them as articulated. In the zooeeia near the border 
there are often triangular avicularia with a single beak. The 
ovicelis in the Wasin specimens are not very much .raised and 
have a distinct median slit* On the dorsal surface there are 
long narrow avicularia,; ; the meshes are large, but u papillary 
eminences ” are not found .m a frequent character. 
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Log, Tonga,1.11,1)1! (Poly.tif.sia.), 18 .faMi. {(■hall .); BamKiangan. 
10 fatili. (Chalk); Port Phillip I leads, Victoria (Marik); San Pedro 
Shoal, 25 fath.; Paros Island, Amiran to Oniii|t (in my collection, 
sent t«> mo under another name). Wasin, Bril. East Africa, 10 
lath. (507), 20 lath. (520), collected by Crossland. 

Fern il Vieto i* ia, u*ies (Mac (J .). 

ReTKFOBA IDENTICII LATA. Busk, (PL LXX II. tig. 8.) 

Retepora devticulata Busk, Zool. Chalk Exp. vol. x. p. 100, 
pi. xx vi. fig, 1 (1884); I^lxil Ip>p,s, u Hep. on Poly/oa,” \V il ley's 
Zool. ’Results, p. iv. p. 440, pi. xliii. fig. 15 (1.800); (Jalvot, u Pry. 
d’Aml)oine, v Rev. Suisse do Zool. vol. xiv. p. 020, pi. xxi. 

tigs. 2.0 (1000); Thornoly, “ Mar. Poly. of the Indian Ocean, ’ 

Trans, Linn. Hoc., Zool. vol, xv. p. 147 (1012). 

The lamina, of the ovicell is not quite so long as that figured 
by Oalvet, nor lias it the orifice mentioned by him. Only a 
few ovicells have been found. The trabecula? are not barren. 
There are large bifid avieularia. on many of the zocccia near to 
the distal end, which are probably only the small labial av.icnla.ria, 
modified ; also there are small semicircular or oval avieularia. in 
the older zoteeia, near the middle of the front surfa.ce, hut in the 
younger zoiecia they are wanting. Similar avieularia. also occur 
in the ‘Challenger ? specimens. 

Ti?ere are about 11 tentacles. 

Internally, at the proximal end on each side of the zomcinrn, 
there is a ehitmovns thickening (fig. 8) for the attachment of the 
muscles which withdraw the polypicle, and between these two 
sets of retractors there is a, thick funicular bundle passing to 
the next older zomeiuin. The interior wall of the zomrium is 
lined with very large square cells, and very similar cells line the 
zomcial and vibracular chambers and the tube-pores of some 
IhipuJaruv, recent and fossil. 

RMepore.lla deudr aides Ortmaim is similar in many reaped s. 

Log, Sandwich Is., 20.40 fath. (Valrat ); Life, Loyally Is, 

(/%,); Ambohm (Calved) \ Ann ran to, 1.5.55 fa lbs., Seychelles, Mf 

fath. (.77/,,). Wasin, BriI;. East. Africa, 10 lath. (501),collected by 
Cross la, ml, 

RetePouA .lEitMANENSTS Watters, 

Waters, u Mar. Biol, of the Sudanese Red Sea,” »h>m*u. Linn, 
Soe„ Zool. vol. xxxk p, 170, pi. xviii. tigs, 1 1-4 0, 

Log, Red Boa ( Waters), Prison. Island, Zanzibar Channel (515), 
the shore, collected by Grassland. 

Retkpoua tubijlata .Busk, var. 

'' Retepora tubulaki , type. Busk, Zool, Chalk Rep, vol. x. pt. xxx. 

)l 121, pi xxviii. fig. 2 (1884); Thornely, u Ceylon Pearl.Oyster 

Fisheries,” vol. iv. p, 125 (1005); Records of Indian Museum, 
vol. L p, 105 (1007), 
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The furcate avicularium at. the proximal end of the fenestra, 
is not so large or a,s vnucli divided as in the c Challenger 1 specimen, 
but this di vided avie.ula.rium is a. character of much use in dis¬ 
tinguishing the species from IL hinmla 1>. and some others about 
Idle, same size with various zoarial characters similar. There are 
no other large avicularia on the fenestra,! border, and there is a 
delicate spine at each side of the ora,1 aperture. As JV1 iss Thornely 
found in the specimen from the Indian Ocean, the growth some¬ 
times brings the celluliferous surface to the outside as in 
IL philippensis 15, 

Ortmamn has described a species ns IL axillaris which has 
an avicularium at the proximal end of the fenestra, but the 
shape of the avicularium and mandibles differs from the species 
from Zanzibar in which the avioularia are similar in shape to 
those of IL hirs t da. 

There are 11 tentacles, and the oral glands are moderately 
large but not much elongated. 

hoc. Cape York, 8 fath. ( Busk ); Gulf of Manaar ( TL ); Caspar 
Straits, Malacca Straits (Th.), var, W a sin, Brit. East Africa, 10 
fath, (50.1), lias Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 10 fath. (501), 
10-20 fath, (504, 514), collected by Orossland. 

? Bifaxarta vaqans Thornely. (PI. LXY. figs. 13, 14.) 

Thornely, “ Mar. Polygon of the Indian Ocean/ 1 Trans. Linn, 
Soc., Zool. vol. xv. p. 145, pi. viii. fig. 7 (1912). 

Zoarium erect, cylindrical, about 0*3~0*4 mm. in diameter, 
branches dividing dichotomously at nearly right-angles, continuous 
in the younger portions, but in the older the junctions are broken 
across and there is a chitinous tube inside the articulation. 
Zomeia. face opposite all round the stem in four directions; the 
surface of the zomcia lias longitudinal ridges and large pits. The 
secondary orifice is round with a, small inucro bearing a, small 
avicularium, with an acute triangular mandible extending into 
it, while the primary orifice, which is some distance down the 
peristome, has the proximal edge straight. There are no ovicells 
on the specimens examined, which were growing on Iletepom, 
nor were any ovaria or testes found in the sections made. There 
does not appear to be any bar to the avicularium, There are 
about 10 tentacles. 

This is much like the 4 Challenger * Hifaxaria mticulMa * Busk/ 
but in the British Museum specimens 1bere are no avicularia, 
and the surface is reticulate and apparently not perforate. 

Bifaxaria of the 4 Challenger ’ is not a satisfactory genus, and 
will be broken up. It might he retained for IL suhmmnmata B, 
and IL corrugida B., .which a,re closely allied, and have the 
avicularia at. the proximal end of the zmccia, not at the .'distal 
end as supposed by .Busk. IL denticulata B. lias been removed 

* Busk, Zool, 01 tall, Kxp. vol \\ pt. _xx\\-|i, 82 (188i). 
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to Sclerodomus by Levinsen; B. papillata B. should perhaps be 
put to Urceolvpova ; JL abyssicola B. probably belongs to the 
Cellarinella group ; B. lewis B. must be placed elsewhere; B. 
minnta B. perhaps belongs to the B. reticulata B., B. vagems 
Thorn ely, group. 

Log. Seychelles, 34-39 fath., Amirante, 34 filth. ( Thorneh /). 
W a si n, Brit. East Africa (500); Bus Osowamembe, Zanzibar 
Channel (504), collected by Crossland. 

A b e o n i D M. 

In a short paper in the Annals and Mag. of Nat. Hist, for May 
1912 I have given grounds for believing that the Adeonhhe 
will be found to be a much more important group than has 
generally been supposed, and this in spite of none of the characters 
upon which it was founded being of the importance then supposed. 
A large number of the species are pigmented, most have long 
pore-tubes, there are triangular avicularia on the front, and 
often vicarious avicularia on the zoarial border, and both kinds 
are without any cross-bar. There are no external ovicells, 
the embryos being developed in an ovicellular sac which about 
half, or, in some cases, nearly wholly fills up the zoceoium ; and in 
a considerable number the zooecium in which the embryo is 
developed is larger than the others, with a differently shaped 
aperture, together wuth a difference in the frontal pores, and these 
larger zocecia have been called gonoecia. The number of species, 
however, in which there is no difference in the ovicelligerous 
zocecia is very large, perhaps as many are indistinguishable as are 
externally recognizable. There are no oral glands in any species 
examined. I had previously shown that in the Adeonella of 
Busk’s ‘ Challenger’ Report there were species in which the pore 
entered into the zocecial chamber, while in others the pore is 
above the operculum, also that the opercula in some are nearly 
straight on the proximal border, others have a broad curve. A t 
the time there was not sufficient material for complete generalisa¬ 
tion, but it is now clear that I was right in separating from 
Adeonella species with a pore entering into the zocecial chamber, 
and it is now seen that they also have a more or less straight edge 
to the operculum. This group is now known as Adeonellopsis of 
MacGillivray ; and Adeonetta } much the same as I restricted it, is 
accepted. 

The wall of the sac (PL LXXIIL figs. 3, 5, s.) containing the 
embryo (figs. 3, 5, ernb.) is much thicker than that of the sac in 
such species as Lepralia cuccidata B., which also has no external 
ovicells. The very earliest stages of this sac have not been seen, 
and while it does not ever seem to hang from the opercular 
region as a small pendant, yet a comparison with the sacs of 

* Ser. 8, vol. ix. p. 493 (1912), 
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Diplodidymia complicatei Ess. (text-fig. 79, p. 491) may throw 
some light upon the growth. 

Blind cells, that is cells without an oral aperture, are very 
frequent throughout the family, and sometimes the central or 
stalk portion is composed of such cells. A few have a closure 
somewhat like those of the Cyclostomata, but not entirely so, as 
a membrane from below the operculum spreads to the front to 
make the funnel-like closure. Membranous closures are also 
occasionally found, and these may be perforated. These closures 
with tubuli occur in Adeonella contorta Mich., and I have found 
them in Lepralia syringopora Ess., one of the Adeonidfe. 

The gonoecia in Adeonidse, when distinguishable, frequently 
are situated near the border, but in one species they are all 
situated on the median line, while in another they are in groups 
in various places, distinguishable by the naked eye. 

In my recent paper dealing with Adeonidee I alluded (p. 496) 
to the occlusor muscles being, as a rule, single in triangular 
mandibles, whereas the semicircular mandibles usually have two 
tendons. A slightly different statement would have been better, 
as I was aware of some exceptions, and since writing I have come 
upon more—in fact in Cellepora and lloloporella many of the 
triangular mandibles have two tendons, but in Flustra , Membrcmi- 
pora y Retepora y and Gribrilina , etc., and in most genera the rule 
seems to be, only one tendon to the triangular mandibles. Some 
of the exceptions may be in semicircular avicularia modified 
into triangular ones. I have not got a record on this point of all 
the mandibles prepared, and must make further examination. 

Adeonella platalea Busk. (PL LXXIII. figs. 3-5, 8 & 
text-fig. 82.) 

Eschar a platalea Busk, Brit, Mus. Cat. Mar. Pol. p. 90, pi. cv. 
figs. 1, 2 3, pi. eviii. fig. 4 {fide Busk) (1854); MacGillivray, 
Prod. Zool. Yict. dec. v. p. 41, pi. xlviii. fig. 4 (1880). 

Eschar a hexagonalis Has well, Proc. Linn. Soc. X. S. Wales, vol. v. 
p. 41, pi. iii. figs. 1,2(1881). 

Adeonella platalea Busk, Zool. Chalk Eep. vol. x. pt. xxx. 
p, 184, pi. xxi. figs. 4, 4 a & fig. 50 (1884); Meissner, M., u Liste 
der von Herrn Prof. Semon bei Amboina und Thursday Island 
gesammelten Bryozoen,” Jenaische Denk. vol. via. p. 731 (1902); 
Waters, u A Structure in Adeonella ( Laminopora) contorta Mich.,” 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 8, vol. ix. p. 489 (1912). 

EscharineUa cecilleana d’Orb. Pal, Fran<p vol. v. p. 207 (1850); 
and see Waters, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 7, vol. xv, p. 5 
(1905). 

I have not had the opportunity of re-examining the E. cecilleana 
d’Orb. since this collection was taken in hand, but the name 
cecilleana cannot be retained, as.the description was insufficient. 

The ovicellular sac (fig, 3) is formed near the distal end 
and ultimately fills up nearly the whole of the zooecium, hut 
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the very earliest stage has not been seen. The wall of the 
sac is formed of short cells and at one part touches the embryo. 
The embryo in early stages (tig. 5) is surrounded by large and 
long cells, and in some cases is tilled up by formative tissue. In. 
later stages, when the embryo is nearly ready for a. free existence 
the large cells of the calotte are readily followed (fig. (>). 


Text-tig. 82. 



Lateral surface of Adeundla platalea. X 25. 

When the ovicellular sac has grown to a moderate size there 
may be. near to the opercular wall, an ordinary polypide. but 
often there is only a very small one looking like a simple bud, 
being sometimes not more than a. straight tube. There are strong 
muscles at the distal end on one side for contracting the walls of 
the ovicellular sac, to which they are attached, as well as to the 
distal wall. The ovicells of A. poh/stomella Has., are smaller than 
those of the other species, but there is the same thick-walled 
ovicellular sac. Also, in a specimen of Beania magdlrmica B., 
from Chatham Islands, there is a large embryo in a thick-walled, 
cellular sac nearly filling the zoceeium. This I do not find in any 
of my specimens from Naples, but there is a pair of sac-like 
bodies near the distal end, and in the Antarctic specimens these 
bodies are large and were thought to be for the formation of 
testes, although there are ordinary testes near the distal end in 
which the spermatozoa can easily be seen. 

It has been supposed that all the large zocecia of the Adeonidm, 
namely the gonceeia, are merely for embryos, but this is by no 
means certain, as some may be for the testes, with which some are 
nearly filled, but the material available does not permit of my 
saying much on this point. However, it m only in a limited 
number of species that there are large zocecia, and the same changes 
may take place in these as in ordinary zooeeia; for as the gonceeia 
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contain polypides and buds, the embryos are only a stage in the 
life of the goncecia. 

In the present species the two outer rows of zocecia are, in parts 
of the colony, larger than the rest, forming goncecia with a larger 
and wider oral aperture, also the pore below it is wider, and a 
short tongue from the distal end sometimes divides the pore into 
two. In many species of the Adeonidse where there are goncecia 
they occur at the border of the zoarium or near a bifurcation, but 
apparently in no species are they continuous all along the border. 
’When the zocecia are blind or closed there is often a disc with a 
central tubule in about the position of the oral aperture. 

In A* platalea there are at the border of the zoarium, besides 
the large avicularia, very minute ones between the two zocecia, 
and sometimes the small chamber has a round opening and no 
mandible. 

Loo. Bass’s Straits; Cape Capricorn; Victoria, Queensland 
( MacG .) ; Port Darwin (Brit. Mas. Coll.); China Seas, 82-102 
fath. (Chall .); Thursday Island (Meissner ); Ye, Burmah Coast 
(Thor nebf ); Basilan, Indian Ocean (cl'Orb.). Wasin, Brit. E, 
Africa, 10 fath. (501,520); Has Osowamembe, Zanzibar Channel, 
10 fath. (504) ; Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel, 8 fath. (505): 
collected by Crossland. 

Adeonellopsis orosslandi, sp. n. (P3.LXXIII. figs. 1, 2, 6, 7, 
12-14.) 

This is, in many respects, like A, subsulccita Smitt, but there 
seems sufficient reason for separation, for the ridge surrounding 
the area in mbsulcata is here wanting and the subora.l aviculariuni 
is directed laterally. 

The zoarium consists of flat branches (a little over 1 mm. wide 
and less than 1 mm. thick) frequently bifurcating and sometimes 
anastomosing. 

All tlie zocecia are about the same size, no difference being 
discoverable externally in the ovicelligerous zocecia, although in 
sections zocecia nearly filled by the embryo a,re found occurring 
indifferently in any position except in the outer zocecia. The 
proximal border of the aperture is erenulate and this, as mentioned 
by Miss Thornely, is the ease in mbsulcata ; also the broad median 
pore is denticulate; however, in some zocecia, especially those next 
to the outer row, there is no apparent pore. 

There is a small triangular aviculariuni immediately below or 
within the aperture, and often a few of the zocecia near a bifurca¬ 
tion, and some of the bordering zocecia have also an aviculariuni 
at the proximal edge. 

The zocecia at the sides of the zoarium are opposite as, in fact, 
are all the zocecia, so that the oral apertures on both sides rise to 
the same height. On the side of the zoarium there are no 
vicarious avicularia, whereas they occur in A. distoma , A. sub- 
sulcata , and A . imperforata, 

Proc. Zool. Boo.—1913, No. XXXVI. 36 
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The tentacular sheath is attached to the operculum close to its 
border,'and on the inner side of the opercular region there is a 
small globular body (fig. 2), immediately below which the new 
hud grows. We see the same thing in various species, among 
others, in ? Bifaxaria vagans Thorn., A. poh/siomella Rss., etc., 
and it is very large in Adeona foliacea var. fascialis Kirchenpauer, 
being about 0*4 mm. in diameter, which is about double the 
diameter of the globe in tire present species. The wall is thick 
and it may give support to the new bud. 

There are about 13-14 tentacles. A, distoma has 14-16. 

It would seem that the ovicellular zooeeia very frequently occur 
near to a bifurcation, and there may be a group of three or four 
ovicellular zooeeia close together. The few ovaria seen consist of 
two very small ovarian cells, at first situated at the distal end of 
the zocecium, but others, no doubt older, occur by the proximal 
end of the ovicellular sac. The ovaria are similar to those of 
Bug 1(1(1, and are of about the same size in Adeonella platalea , 
A. polystoniella and A. crossiandi. The early stages of develop¬ 
ment have not been made out. 

The ordinary zocecia may have the polypide entirely surrounded 
fry a testis, in fact, may be practically filled with it. 

Loc . Wasin, Brit. East Africa, 10 frith. (500, 501), collected by 
Crossland. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate LNIV. 

Fig. 1. Aetea anguina L. Showing the ovicell (ov.) at the end of the tubular pro¬ 
jection; the retractor muscles (m.) attached just 
below the tentacles, and also attached at the other 
end near the commencement of the basal expansion, 
where the ovaria (pa.) also occur, X 85, From 
Wasin (500). 

2. Do. do. Front view, showing the operculum and the tentacular 
sheath (ts.) to which the muscles are attached. X 250. 
Aetea tmneata Landsborough. X 25. From Prison Island (505). 

Brettia tropica , sp. n. X 85. Dorsal surface. From Wasin (501). 

Do. do. X 25. Anterior surface. 


3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


7. 

Do. 

do. 

8. 

Do. 

do. 

9. 

Do. 

do. 

10. 

Do. 

do. 

11. 

Do. 

do. 


Lateral view, X 25. 

Operculum, X 85. 

X 25. Section showing embryos (l) in the ovicell* 
also an ovum (oik) in the zocecium, mid ovaria below 
the ovicell (on.). 

Ovarium, X 250. 

X 85. Section of zocecium showing ovicell (on,), 
diaphragm (</.), compensation-sac (<%«?.), 

12. Bmmotmn pembaensis , sp. n. X 25. From Clmki-Clmki Bay, Pemba 
Island (517). 

Mandible, X 250. 

Avicularium, X 85. 

X 3. 

16. Symwtim coniorta , sp. n. X 25, From Chain-Chain (517). 

17. Do. do, Avicularium, X150, 

18. Do. do. Mandible, X 250, 


13. 

Do. 

do. 

14 

Do. 

do. 

15. 

Do, 

do. 


* A. polystoniella occurs in the Red Sea, as I find from the examination of a 
specimen in the British Museum, since my Red Sea paper was written. There is 
also a specimen from Brisbane (65.5,29.4). 
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Plate LXV. 

Fig. 1. Vibtaticella elegans Busk. X 25. Showing large avieularium. From 
Prison island, Zanzibar Channel (503). 

2. Do. do. Mandible of large avieularium, X 85. 

3 . Do. do. Small avieularium, X 150. 

4 . Do. do. Distal end, showing- the avieularium, X 85. 

5. Do. do. Showing internodes composed of many zooeeia with 

ovioells, X 15. (503). 

0. Do. do. Section of embryo in ovicell, X 400. 

7. Do. do. Section showing zooeeia with polypides and ovicells 

(ov.) in position, X 85. 

S . Vittaticella elegans , var. sandbar iensis, nov. Distal end, showing the 
avieularium, X 85. From Wasin, Brit. JE. Africa 
(500). a f mandible, X 250. 

9. Do. do. do. X 50. Showing small avieularium on the 

dorsal surface near the distal end. 

10. Do. do. do. Upper half of the contents of the vito, X 250. 

From Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel (505). 

1,1. Do, do. do. X 85. Showing internal zocecial muscles. 

(505.) 

12. Do. do. Semidiagraimnatic transverse section through the 

vitfcie (a.), X about 200. 

13. ? B{fax-arm vagans Thornely. X 25. From Wasin (500.) 

14. * Do. do. Operculum, X 85. 

15. Chlidoma cordieri And. Section showing muscles (m.) from the parietal 

wall to the base of the chamber, X 250. From 
Wasin, Brit. E. Africa (500). 

16. Do. do. Operculum, X 250. a, mandible, X 85. 

Plate LXVJ. 

Fig. X. Sti/'jparia exit is MacG. X 25. Only the lower part of the tuft is shown. 

From Wasin, Brit, E. Africa (522), 20 fath. 

2. Do. do. X 2. 

3. Do. do. X 85. Stem showing disc from which a fresh branch 

grows. 

4. Stbyaria dendrogmpta, sp. n. X 25. Only the lower part of the tuft 

is shown, and for clearness only a few of the spines 
are drawn full length, but are shown as broken oil*, 
which is frequently the case. A pair of radicles are 
shown growing from the base of a node. From 
Ohuaka. Zanzibar (508), 2 fath, 


5. 

Do. 

do. 

X 250. Avieularium. 

6. 

Do. 

do. 

X 25. First zoiecium of a tuft, showing long spines. 

7. 

Do. 

do. 

X 85. Dorsal surface, showing the polyp ide in the 
zooecium with ovaria (owtr.). 

8. 

Do. 

do. 

X 250. Ovarium from below the polyp ide, with one 
ovarian cell. 

9. 

Do. 

do. 

X 2. On the left a few zooeeia are shown in a natural 


position ; the others are spread out as in a mounted 
slide. This piece is entirely unattached. 


Plate LXVIL 

Fig. 1. Cellaria- ivasinensis , sp, n. X 25. Specimen prepared with Eau de 
Javelle, showing the openings of the ovicell in an 
enlarged part of the zoarium. From Wasin. 

2. Do. do. Mandible, X 85. 

3. Do. do. Showing the frontal membrane, with the trabecula* and 

the tessellated area below the operculum, X 85. 

4. Do. do. Tessellated area, X 250. 

5. Do. do. Avieularium prepared with Eau de Javelle, showing 

the plate in the submandibular part, X 85. 

6. Do. do. X 3. 

7. Cellar ia gracilis, var. tessellata, nov. Tessellated area, X 250. From 
' Ras Osovvamembe. ■_ 

.Figs. 8,9. ■ Farcimia oculata Busk, Stalk growing from stolon, X 25. 


36 * 
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Fig*, 10. Membranipora arm aba Haswell. Opercular region, seen from the interior. 

The opercular muscle is attached to a linear sclerite (so.) on the menu 
hranous operculum, and from the sclerite there is also a muscular hand 
to the tentacular sheath (£.$.)• Two protoplasmic bands ( b .) pass to the 
distal rosette-plate. X 50. 

11. Biplod id ipn ia complicates Rss. X 6. Colony from Cliuaka (500). 

12. I)o. do. X 25. Lower part of colony, 

18. Do. do. X 85. 

14. Do. do. X 250. Operculum. 

15. Do. do. X 250. Mandible. 

Plate LXVIIL 

Fig.. 1. Stir par la zan zibari ens is , sp. n. X 85. From Cliuaka, Zanzibar, 3 fath. 
(506). 

2. Do. do. X 2. 

3. Scrupocellaria pilosa Aud. X 85. Dorsal surface. From Wasin, Brit, 

E. Africa, 10 fatli. (500). 

4«. Do. do. X 25. Anterior surface, 

5. Scrupocellaria macandrei Busk. X 85. Dorsal surface, showing the 
groove extending beyond the vibracular chamber.. 
From Prison Island, Zanzibar Channel (505). 

0. Do. do. X 85. Anterior surface. 

7. Biccllaria chmkensis , sp. n. Avicularium, X 250. 

8. Do. do. X 25. From Cliuaka Bay, Zanzibar Channel, (515). 

9. Scrupocellaria wasinensis, sp. it, X 25. Dorsal surface. From Wasin 

Brit. E. Africa, 10 fat it. (522). 

Pi Do. do, X 25. Anterior surface. 

11. ScTiipQceUaria fero.v Busk. X 25. Anterior surface. From Prison 


12. 

Do. 

do. 

Island, Zanzibar Channel, 8 fath. (505). 

Mandibles—(«) anterior, (b) lateral, X 85. 

13. 

Do. 

do. 

Base of vibracular seta, X 250. 

14 

Do. 

do. 

Decalcified piece, showing the articulation with the 

15. 

Do. 

do. 

chitinous tube already formed to the inside zooeeia 
of the new branch, X 25. 

Dorsal surface, X 25. 


Plate LXIX. 

Fig. 1. Canda retiformis Pourt. X 25. From Has Osowamembc, (504). 

2. Do, Do. Dorsal surface, X 25. 

3. Scrupocellaria cervicornis Busk. X 25. From Wasin (522). 

4*. Do. do. Dorsal surface, showing the articulation, X 25. 

5. Calerea ellisii Flem. Vibracular chamber seen from the inside: a 1. 

vibracular chamber; b, c, continuation of the groove beyond tin* 
chamber. . 

6. Canda retiformis V hurt. Dorsal surface, to show the articulation, x about 6. 

7. Scrupocellaria ferox B. Do. do. X about (L 

8. Scrupocellaria jolfoisii Aud. Do. do. X about Y, 

11 Flal) el laris (Meuipea) cuspidate B. Do, do, X about 0." 

10. Buy idopsis peach ii Busk. Do. do. X about 12* 

11. Meuipea paiayouica B. Do. do. X about iS’ 

12. Meuipea buskii W. Th. Do. do. X about 25. 

13. f Meuipea ci/athns W. Th. Do. do. X about 25* 

14 Stirparia sanzibariensis , Bp. it. Showing basal stalk from which there am 

delicate rootlets, and also capsules nearly tilled with a bright yellow 
substance. X 12. " 

15. Buy id a robust a MacG. Showing, the earlier zooeeia, X 25; a, natural 

size. From Wasin (501). 

16. do. do. Avicularium, X 85. 

17. Scrupocellaria wasinensis, sp. n. Zooeeia showing the position of the 

. ovaria (<m), testes (A), rosette-plates (r.). x 85. 

18. Do. do. Ovarian cells with protoplasmic threads from the 

rosette-plates, X 250. 

16. Do. do. Ovaria showing two nucleated ovarian cells, X 250 

20. Scrupocellaria fero.v Busk. Band which starts near the distal end and 
passes down the side of the zooecium; also small bundle of protoplasmic 
threads running parallel with the granular baud, x 250 
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7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


16. 

17. 


18. 

19. 

. 20 . 

21 . 

22 


Do. do. X 150. 
® Petr alia cJmakensis Busk. 


Plate LXX. 

Schizoporella niaea Busk. X 25. From Wasin (501). This may perhaps 
be called var. tea sinensis. 

Do. do. X 85. Operculum. 

Do. do. X 85. Oral aperture closed by calcareous wall. 

GemeWpom protusa Thornely, X 25. From Wasin (520). 

Do. do. X 85. Operculum. 

Do. do. X 85. Interior of the zocecium showing the oral 
aperture. 

Schizoporella nivea Busk. X 25. From Wasin (501). 

Do. do. X150. Basal avicularium. 

Lateral avicularium. 

X 25. From Chuaka, Zanzibar. 

Operculum. 

Mandible. 

Mandible showing the crenulated border. 
Dorsal surface showing spaces for the attach¬ 
ment of radicle tubes. 

Petr alia mdtur, var. armata , nov. X 85. Section through the zocecium, 
showing the tentacles, with two larger than the 
others. 

do. X 85. Operculum. 

do. X 550. Section of tentacles near the base 
showing the two large fan-shaped tentacles with 
long nuclei near the edge, 
do. X 25. Eau de Javeile preparation. 

Chuaka. 

do. X 85. Mandible of oral avicularium. 

do. X 85. Mandible of round avicularium. 

Lepralia feegensis Busk. X 85. Operculum. 

Do. do. X 85. Mandible. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


X 85. 
X 85. 
X 250. 
X 25. 


From 


Plate LXXI. 

1. Memhrauipora savartii Aud. Zocecia showing the network of protoplasmic 
threads. In the upper zocecium histolysis of the 
polypide has commenced, and in the right hand, 
zocecium (r) histolysis has progressed further, and 
now considerable granular masses are formed. In 
the lower zocecium, of which only the distal end is 
shown, the polypide is in full vigour with digestion 
active and the tentacles unaltered. Drawn from a 
decalcified mount, X 85. From Zanzibar Channel 
. (528). 

Section showing plasma threads by the side of finely 
granular cord and parts of narrower cords, X 1000. 
The granular masses shown in the right zocecium in 
fig. 1, X 150. 

A similar mass shown in transverse sections sur¬ 
rounded by protoplasmic threads, X 1000. 
mata Haswell. Mandible, X 85. 

Decalcified avicularium showing retractor muscle («), 
divaricator (h), with tendon attached to the mandible 
in the middle of the base, and the “peculiar body” 
(e), X 85. 

Avicularium, X85. 

Lower portion of lateral gland, X 320. 

Decalcified zocecium showing the avicularian chamber 
on the left with muscles as in fig. 6, and the glan¬ 
dular chamber (</<?.) on the right, X 85. 

X 25. From Wasin, Brit. East Africa (500). 


2. 

Do. 

do. 

3. 

Do. 

do. 

4, 

Do. 

do. 

5. 

? Membra nipom 

6 . 

Do. 

do. 

7. 

Do. 

do. 

8 . 

Do. 

do. 

9. 

Do. 

do. 

& 



10. 

Do. 

do. 
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Plate LXXII. 


Pig*. 1. Metepora monilifera , var. wnlonata MaeG. X 25. Showing in the lower 
zoieciit the large pore within the oral aperture, ami 
in the upper zocecia the stalked disc which grows in 
front of this pore. From Victoria, 

Do. do. X 85. Aperture showing the stalked disc. 

3. Do. do. X 50. The disc is shown larger and can now bo- 
recognised as the commencement of the wall of the 
ovicell. 


4. Do. do. X 50. The same rather larger. 

6. Do. do. X 50. The sides of the ovicell are commencing’ to. 

grow, hut the ovicell is entirely open in front. 

6* Do. do. X 50. The ovicell showing a large cruciform opening. 

7. Do. do. X 50. The ovicell shows the complete trifoliate 

stigma. 

8. jRetepora dentmilata Busk. X 250. Section of the proximal end of the 

zomeium showing the muscles (w.) attached to the base of the poly pule- 
and to the wall of the zocecium, which has a cliifcinons thickening where 
the muscle is attached. Between the two sets of muscles a thick funi¬ 
cular cord (/.) passes through a large rosette-plate. 

9. JRetepora producta Busk. X 25. From Wasin (520). 

10. Do. do. X 50. Ovicell. 

11. Rhpichozoon profwidum , var. lamina turn nov. Diagrammatic figure of 

the aperture and ovicell. 

12. Steganoporelfa magnilabris Busk. X about 60. Showing the tentacular- 


13. 

Do. 

do. 

14. 

Do. 

do. 


15. 

Do. 

do. 

16. 

Do. 

do. 

17. 

Do. 

do. 

18. 

Do. 

do. 

19. 

Do. 

do. 


20. Do. do. 


parts attached to the side wall of the proximal 
corner, while the stomach, etc., is in the other corner 
connected by a long narrow (esophageal tube. 

X 50, Operculum of B zocecium. 

X 50. Decalcified distal end of the zocecimn as seen 
from the front with the polypide seen through the- 
wall and (sc.) selerites to which the frontal muscles 
are attached. 

X 250. Section of the edge of the operculum. 

X 85. Section of the distal wall through two rosette- 
plates. Probably the fleshy parts belong in part to. 
the distal and in part to the proximal wall. 

X 50. Section cut through an operculum showing a 
membrane (m.) between the main selerites. 

X 50. Operculum of A zocecimn. 

X 85. Decalcified distal end seen from inside with 
the basal wall removed. The tentacular sheath (t.s.) 
is held by four bands (6.) attached to the distal wall, 
also there are muscles (t.s.m.) from the distal end of 
the tentacular sheath to the wall (a.) which divides 
the zocecium. The large retractor muscles (r.) arc- 
seen attached to a tendon, while below there is a 
smaller pair of muscles (d.) not attached direct to. 
the operculum, hut to the frontal wall quite close 
to the operculum. 

X 25. Growing end with the membrane covering the- 


surface. The end zocecia are as yet quite empty 
and the operculum of a B zocecium (21) is growing,, 
hut no basal sclerite is yet formed. In the second 
row the frontal calcareous wall only extends a slight 
way into the zocecium and here the zocecium is still 


quite empty. Next the short tube (t.) connecting 
the two parts of the zocecium grows and the lip 
commences, but is still some distance from the 
frontal membrane, though later it rises right up to 
the proximal edge of the operculum. The frontal 
sclerite (sc.) to which the opesial muscle is attached 
does not occur in the younger zocecia, but is seen in 
the mature zocecia. 
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PlATE LXXIII. 

Fig. 1. AdeoneUopsis erosslandi, sp. n. X 250. Showing an ovarium in the 
distal end of the zooeciuin. From Wasin. 

2. Do. do. X 250. Showing round body under the operculum 

with the protoplasmic threads to the buds below. 

3. Adeonella plat ale a Busk. X 150. Showing the early stage of the ovicel- 

lular sac (s.) near the distal end containing the 
embryo (emb.). From Wasin (501). 

4. Do. do. X 85, Section showing the ovicellular zocecium nearly 

tilled up by the embryo, with ail ovarium (ovar.) 
now proximal to the embryo. From Wasin (501). 

5. Do. do. X 150. Section of embryo showing the zomciai wall 

(z.io.), the ovicellular sac (s.) } and the embryo 
(emb.). The muscles are seen at the distal end on 
the right in the zoceeial chamber. From Wasin (501). 
(>. Adeemed!apsis cross!andt% sp. n. X 250. Thick section of embryo 
showing the ahorai end. Fig. 6 a, X 250. Diagram¬ 
matic outline of vertical section. 

7. Do. do. X 85. Operculum. 

8. Adeonella platalea Busk. X 85. Operculum. 

9. OstJiimosia zansibariensis, sp. n. X 85. Operculum. 

10. Lepra!in turritn Sm. X 85. Operculum. 

11. KoloporeUa albirostris Sm. X 85. Polypide showing the long oral 

glands. 

12. AdeoneUopsis erosslandi, sp. n. X 25. 

13. Do. do. X 50. Transverse decalcified section showing the 

opposite zooeeia at about the same stage of develop¬ 

ment. 

14. Do. do. Natural size. 

15. Qsthmosia Zanzibar iensis, sp. ». X 50. 

16. Schizoporella nivect Busk. X 50. The two zoeecia figured were near 

together hut not in the same row, and are placed 
together to save space. A sac-like structure (sc.) is 
shown at the base of each oyieell (oi\), but of the 
numerous muscles in this sac only about half of 
those in focus are drawn. It seems that the ovum 
(£»».') passes into this sac which is then ruptured (V.)» 
and the ovum is pressed forward into the ovieell 
where it segments. The small oral glands are 
shown {ff!X 


35. Notes on Albinism in the Common Reedbtick ( Cervi - 
capra arundinum ), and on the Habits and Geographical 
Distribution of Sharpe’s Steenbuck (Rapid ceros sharpef). 
By Major J. Steyenson-Hamilton, C.M.Z.S., Game- 
Warden of the Transvaal. 

[Received April 8,1913 : Read April 22,1913.] 
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Albinism in the Common Reedbuck (Cervicapra arundinum). 

During the early weeks of 1911 a rumour reached me of three 
white Reedbucks having been seen near the south-western border 
of the Sabi Game Reserve. I gave orders that they should be 
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kept under observation so far ns possible, though the very broken 
and hilly nature of that area rendered any close following of 
their movements impracticable. 

A month or two later a troop of hunting dogs (Lycaon pictws) 
passed through that part of the country and, it is believed, killed 
one of the animals, as only two were afterwards seen. I then 
made preparations for an expedition to capture the survivors, if 
possible, for the Pretoria Zoological Gardens, but almost imme¬ 
diately afterwards heard that they had wandered out of the 
Game Reserve and that the male had been shot by some unknown 
person. Towards the end of 1911, the last survivor, a female, 
came back to the Reserve. The Museum authorities having 
expressed a desire to obtain the skin, failing success in capturing 
the animal alive, I proceeded to the ground. Under the circum¬ 
stances it seemed that the capture would be very difficult, and 
that failure would almost certainly drive the animal out of the 
Reserve, where it would he killed at once by natives or white 
men, and so be irretrievably lost. I therefore shot it, and 
sent the skin, bones, and measurements to the Pretoria Museum, 
where it is now set up. 

The animal proved to be a female about two years old, and of 
a perfectly pure white colour throughout. The muzzle and inside 
of the ears, membrane round the eyes, etc., were pinkish or flesh - 
colour. 

The skin on the back of the ears was scabby and unhealthy- 
looking. Eyelashes white. Pupils reddish black. Inner irides 
grey blue. Outer irides pearly with darker rays. White of eyes 
normal. Hoofs and lateral hoofs pale horn colour, the former 
nearly white at bases. 

Measurements for a two year old animal about normal. 

Head and body 52 inches ; tail 7| ; fore girth 32. 

When found she was running with an ordinary ram, and 
contained a perfectly formed male foetus, which was normal in 
all respects. I should be inclined to think, in view of the time 
which had elapsed since the disappearance of the male albino, 
that she. had been impregnated by the normal ram with which she 
was found; but this is a point I cannot speak on with any certainty. 

It is worth recording that within a mile of the spot where .1. 
saw this animal, and in the midst of the comparatively small 
area where these Reedbueks had been horn and bred, was a. 
village in which lived an albino male native, his hair nearly 
white, and his eyes of almost the same curious light grey-blue 
shade as those of the Reedbuek. Native information states that 
albino children have been born before in the same village, and 
that white Reedbueks have also been seen in former years in the 
district. . 

Some two months later (January 1912) a report came to band 
of another albino Reedbuek at a point 60 or 70 miles north of 
where the female was secured. This animal was always noticed 
alone, and was repeatedly seen by passengers by the Selati train. 
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1 sent a ranger up to endeavour to capture it alive, but attempts 
were unsuccessful, owing to the mesh of our net being too large. 
It was seen close enough, however, to be recognized as a female, 
nearly pure white and about one year old. After the unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to capture her alive, she was noticed at intervals 
for another month ; but before another attempt could be made, 
she disappeared, probably killed by wild dogs. 

These animals, which may have been born in 1909 in the first 
case and 1910 in the second, were found at a considerable distance 
north and south of one another, and the incidents almost certainly 
had no connection whatever, but both occurred within a few miles 
of or among the foothills of the Drakensberg Mountains, on the 
western border of the Reserve. In nearly eleven years’ careful 
observation of Reedbucks in the Reserve, these are the only 
cases of albinism that have been brought to my notice. 

Sharpe's Sieenbuck (Raphiceros sharpei). 

Spiti-pite or Pitsi-pitsi of the Thonga tribes of the North¬ 
east Transvaal and neighbouring Portuguese East Africa. 

Isigidane of the Swazis. 

Geographical Distribution .—The most northerly habitat of the 
species appears to be British Nyasaland, where it was discovered 
and recorded by Sir A. Sharpe. Thence it extends down through 
Mashonaland, possibly hugging the vicinity of the eastern hilly 
country, to the North-eastern Transvaal. It is there found all 
along the course of the Lebombo Hills (but never in the Drakens¬ 
berg Mountains, sixty miles further west) as far as the Crocodile 
River at Komati Poort. It becomes very numerous between the 
Limpopo and Letaba Rivers, and is there spread through broken 
ground to as much as thirty miles from the Lebombo. South of 
the Olifants it becomes progressively scarcer, and is very rare 
indeed between the Sabi and Crocodile Rivers, It reappears, 
however, in Swaziland (Mr. R. T. Coryndon), and is found all 
along the border of that country and Portuguese East Africa on 
both sides of the Lebombo. Mr. Coryndon is of the opinion that 
it occurs also in Northern Zululand—that is to say, as far as the 
end of the Lebombo Hills. 

Whatever be the ease in Nyasaland and Mashonaland, in the 
Transvaal and Swaziland it occurs only in one narrow strip com¬ 
prising the Lebombo Hills and their immediate surroundings. 

No antelope answering to the description seems to be reported 
from Natal or Northern Pondoland, and in the south of the latter 
w© arrive at the extreme known northern limit of the Gryshuck 
(if, melanotis), at Port St. John’s. 

The geographical distribution of Sharpe’s Steenbuck, therefore, 
•seems to be between 14° and 28° south latitude, and between, 
about 31|° and 33|° east longitude, the line of distribution 
following more or less the south-westerly trend of the coast, 
though at some distance from it. 
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There seems to be a gap of 4° of latitude in which no small 
grizzled antelopes are found between the most southerly habitat 
of Sharpe’s Steenbuck and the most northerly of the (Irvshuck 
(32° south)* 

Description *—The animal found in the North-eastern Trans¬ 
vaal has been described from specimens obtained by Mr. Grant 
(collector for Mr. Rudd). Females and immature males arc, 
generally speaking, of a brighter red colour than old males. 
The distribution and profuseness of. the white in tlie coats tends 
to vary in different specimens, and some show more than others. 
Individuals display small patches of white hairs here and there 
on back or sides. 

In a half-grown female the dark horseshoe mark on the crown 
was found to continue backwards in tlie form of a narrowing dark 
brown line as far as the centre of the back, where it suddenly 
broadened and then disappeared. In the same animal the face- 
markings were much more highly contrasted than in older 
specimens. 

There are four mammm present in the females. 

I fancied that I detected a very slight thickening of the tissues 
at the points where the lateral hoofs are found in other species. 

The horns of the males are very short and rather conical in 
shape. They seldom exceed an inch and a half in length, and 
I should imagine two inches to be about the maximum length. 

Mr. Selous has recorded shooting certain small grizzled animals 
in the Mashonaland Hills which possessed horns over three inches 
long, and this seems to point, perhaps, to an interesting variation 
of the type in that country. 

Habits , etc. —Sharpe's Steenbuck is found either in patches of 
thick bush, which may be at a considerable distance from any 
hilly country, or among the stones and boulders of the lesser 
ridges of the Lebombo Hills and the thick covert sometimes 
growing at their bases (North-eastern Transvaal), In no case has 
it been noticed at any very great distance from water. In the bill- 
country it especially favours the rough boulders interspersed with 
rank grass and bushes, crowning the crests of long stony ridges 
which gradually merge into grassy slopes on either side. Its 
colour almost exactly matches the red tint of the Lebombo rocks, 
and consequently, when it chooses to lie close, it is n; most difficult 
creature to see. One or more individuals have a custom of 
returning to the same spot to deposit their droppings, but the 
habit is not a constant one. It feeds at night or in the very late 
evenings and early mornings, and, except on dull days, always 
lies up for the daylight hours among boulders or long grass. 
In cloudy weather, especially in spring, when the grass is young 
and fresh, it may be observed quite late in the day feeding close 
to one of its refuges, moving slowly about, and lying down at 
frequent intervals. In the stomachs examined, I have found 
about half the contents to consist of young grass and the rest of 
the small leaves of ground-shrubs. 
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When disturbed while lying up for the day, Sharpe’s Steenbuek 
usually springs up 30 or 40 yards away, and makes off at once. 
Occasionally, however, when well concealed, it lies very close, 
and only gets up when approached within a few yards. In no case 
that I have observed did it ever pause before going, resembling 
many other small buck and hares in this respect. It always goes 
at best pace for a. considerable distance, squatting again suddenly 
when it has found suitable covert. Its gait is a scuttling run, and 
it never bounds like a Steenbuek or a Duiker. Nevertheless, its 
speed is considerable, and, in the rough country affected, it takes 
a very good dog to run down an adult of either sex. 

It is very solitary in habit, and even when a pair are put out 
of the same patch of bush, they seem generally to have been lying 
in different parts of it. Bush and rocks seem to be regarded 
equally as natural refuges, and in following up individuals I 
could not discover any preference for one over the other. Even 
in the heat of the day the shade of a large stone on a hillside* 
destitute of a blade of grass or a scrap of bush, is sometimes 
sufficient for the animal’s requirements. 

Most of the females appear to be in lamb (North-eastern Trans¬ 
vaal) in October and November, and I imagine the bulk of the 
young to be born in the early or mid summer months, though I 
should hesitate to affirm that they do not, like many other small 
buck, breed more or less all the year round. 

From observation of appearance and habits in the field it would 
be impossible to recognize its kinship with the true Steenbuek. 
In habit it approximates much more closely to the Grysbuck, for 
which it used often to be mistaken by hunters. The native 
(Xhonga) name is Spiti-pite or Pitsi-pitsi for Sharpe’s Steenbuek, 
while they call the Steenbuek Inginmui and the Livingstone 
Antelope Inhlengana. 

Mr. It. T. Ooryndon, the Resident Commissioner of Swaziland, 
confirms these observations of the animal's habits in the North¬ 
eastern Transvaal as being applicable to what he has himself 
observed in Swaziland, and gives the Swazi name for it as 
Isigulane , for the Steenbuek Ingcina , and for the Livingstone 
Antelope Inhlengana . The Zulus call the common Steenbuek 
Iqina . The natives therefore recognize, judging as they do 
merely from habits and outward appearance, no affinity between 
the two species of Steenbuek. 

Sharpe’s Steenbuek is generally spoken of by Colonists in South 
Africa as u Grysbuck ” or “ Grys Steenbuek,” and in this Province 
it received its proper title for the first time in the Game Laws, 
of 1912. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

April 8, 1913. 

Sir John Rose Bradford, K.C.M.G., M.B., D.Se., F.R.S., 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions that 
had been made to the Society's Menagerie during the month of 
March, 1913 

The number of registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie 
during the month of March last was 133. Of these 45 were 
acquired by presentation, 58 by purchase, 11 were received on 
deposit, 6 in exchange, and 13 were bom in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by deaths 
and removals, was 167. 

Amongst the additions special attention may be directed to :— 

1 Kandt’s Oercopitheque (Gercopithems kandti ), from Lake 
Kivu, new to the Collection, deposited on March 7th. 

2 Canadian Porcupines ( Erithizon dcrsatus ), from North 
America, presented by W. O. Danckwerts, Esq., K.C., F.Z.S., 
on March 19th. 

1 Kordofan (xirafie (Glrqffa Camelopardalis antiquorum) d\ 
born in the Menagerie on March 13th. 

1 Greenland Falcon (literofalco candicam), captured in Mid- 
Atlantic, and presented by Lt.-Col. F. B. Drage, E.H.G., and 
the Hon. John Hubert Ward, C.V.O., on March 30th. 

2 Purple Kaleege Phea-sants (Gennceus horsjieldi), from the 
Himalayas, presented by the Marquess of Tavistock, F.Z.S., on 
March 3rd. 

2 K.eysser’s Cassowaries (Casuariiis heysseri ), from German 
New Guinea, received on deposit in immature plumage last 
.September, but identified as new to the Collection on March 
12th, 

4 Banded Trichogaster ( TricJiogaster fasciatus) f from India, new 
to the Collection, purchased on March 14tlu 

1 Central-African Mud-fish (Protopterus mthiopicus), from 
Uganda, new to the Collection, presented by 0. W. Woodhouse, 
Esq., on March 1st. 

2 Gibbous Scorpions (Buthus gibbosns), from Sardis, Asia, Minor, 
new to the Collection, presented by Miss Flora Russell on 
March 11th, 


Mr. H, J. Elwes, F.R.S., F.Z.S., exhibited the head of an 
Asiatic Wapiti (text-figs. 83 <fe 84), remarkable for the outward 
•extension of the bay or bez tines, and made the following 
remarks:— 

“ The antlers I exhibit were bought in Moscow on my return 
from Formosa in May 1912 of Mr. Lorenz, who informed me that 
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they had come direct from the Sayansk Mountains, east of the 
Upper Yenesei Elver. The only original account I know of the 
Deer of this region, though no doubt more recent information 
exists in Russian, is by Eadde in 5 Reisen ini Siiden von Ost- 
Sibirien/ St. Petersburg 1862, vol. i, p. 284. Eadde considered 
the species to he G. elaphus , and says that it was found up to 


Text~iig. 83. 



Front view of antlers of Asiatic Wapiti from the Sayansk Mountains. 


and above tree-level on the Sayansk, Baikal, Apfel, and Chingan 
Mountains, frequenting the thickest forests and islands on the 
Amur, but wandering in .summer as high up as the glacier 
of Munku-Sardik and over the bare peaks of the Sayansk 
Mountains. 
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Text-fig. 84. 



Semi-profile view of antlers of Asiatic Wapiti. 
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“He gives the rutting cry, as imitated by the native hunters 
with a hollow stem of Calimce daurica , as follows, which seems to 
me to have some resemblance to that of the American Wapiti:— 



“In a paper read by me at the Liimean Society on I)ec. 15, 
1898 A I spoke of some horns from the Yenesei Valley in the 
St. Petersburg Museum, which X thought had more resemblance 
to those of Oervus elaphus, having a distinct cup or crown 
of 6 or 7 tines brandling from the same point on the beam, as 
sometimes seen in old European specimens of C. elaphus , but 
never, so far as I know, in any other Asiatic form of Wapiti. 
But I have not been able to examine them recently; and the 
horns shown to-night belong, without doubt, to a race of the 
Asiatic Wapiti known as C. eiistephanus Blanford, which name X 
think preferable to C. canadensis , var. siberica Severtzoff, though 
the latter has priority. But until the races of Asiatic Wapiti 
are better known, I think it is premature to name them definitely, 
ami it cannot be done without careful examination of specimens 
in the St. Petersburg Museum. 

4 ‘ The bez or bay antlers in my specimen (text-fig.. 83) are 
clearly abnormal in their position. The development of the back 
tines, though clearly of Wapiti type, is also poor.” 


April 22, 1913. 

E. T. jSTewton, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

Mr. R, H. Burke, M.A., F.Z.S., exhibited two pairs of 
malformed antlers of an Axis Deer ( Cermis avis), lately presented 
to the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons by Capt. Stanley 
S. Flower, F.Z.S. The deer was born in the Giza Zoological Gardens 
in 1899, the malformed antlers being shed in 1905 and 1906. The 
second pair showed a common malformation, i, e. duplicity of the 
brow tine, but the first pair suggested rather an injury during 
growth than a congenital malformation. At a similar point in 
each antler the beam was abruptly bent inwards upon itself at a 
very acute angle. The apical tines also were stunted, probably 
owing to an interference with the blood-supply brought about by 
the sharp bend in the beam, 

# Joum. Linn. Soc., Zool. sxvii. p, 23. 
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Mr. E. G. Bottlenger, F.Z.S., Curator of Reptiles, exhibited a 
number of living specimens of the Leaf-Insect (Fhyllium cruri™ 
folmrn ), presented to the Society by Dr. Alfred Russell, which 
'had been reared from eggs laid in captivity, and which showed 
various stages of development. 


May 6, 1913. 

Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. E, G. Boulengek, F.Z.S., Curator of Reptiles, exhibited a 
living melanistic specimen of the Green Lizard (Lacerta viridis) 
recently received from Dalmatia. 


A new Species of Golden Mole* 

Dr. R. Broom, C.M.Z.S., exhibited an example of a new species 
of Golden Mole from the Transvaal, of which lie gave the following 
account;— 

“ Eor a couple of years I have known that a species of Golden 
Mole occurred near Johannesburg in the Transvaal, hut until a 
few weeks ago the only specimen I had seen was a badly stuffed 
skin without the skull. Recently I found that two specimens 
had been ploughed out on the farm Visehknil, near Springs, and 
had been skinned by a native. Fortunately the complete carcase 
of one was still to be had, and most of the skin. On examining 
the skull I found to my great surprise that the Mole is not a 
typical Gkrysocldoris , but belongs to the subgenus Ikmailscus, 
hitherto only known from Ratal and Eastern Cape Colony. The 
species is a near ally of JBematiscvs tillosus Smith, one of the 
least known South African forms. 

“So few specimens of B. villosus are known that we do not at. 
present know the degree of variability of the species, and thus 
cannot be quite sure whether the few specimens at present placed 
under that specific name really all belong to one species. The 
type specimen described by Smith is in the British Museum. It 
is nearly full grown, and is stated to have come from Ratal. The 
underfill' is of very fine texture, and of a slaty-grey colour. 
The long hairs, which are comparatively few in number, have the 
outer, flattened portion 10 to 15mm. in length and of a pale 
greyish-brown tint, rather darker towards the tips. The fewness 
of the bristly hairs and their length give the fur a rough harsh 
feeling. 

# [The complete account of this new species appears here; but since the name 
and a preliminary diagnosis were published in the ‘Abstract,’ it is distinguished by 
being underlined.—EmxoK.] 
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“The skull of Smith’s type is well figured by Dobson, and 
though barely mature is sufficiently near full size for purposes of 
comparison. 

u Dobson described and figured a second specimen which lie 
believed to be Ghrysochloris villosa , but he recognised differences 
which he thought might be specific. When working at the 
Golden Moles some years ago, I thought it well to keep the 
varieties of B. villosus under the one species, though I called 
attention to the fact of one of the specimens in the Maritzburg 
Museum having a dark slaty, almost black fur. The specimens 
are so few in number—there being, so far as I am aware, only 
five skins in the museums of the world—that one hesitates to split 
up the Natal supposed B. villosus specimens into two species, but 
it seems likely that when more specimens are obtained at least 
two subspecies and possibly even species will be recognised. 

“ Whatever be the case with the Natal specimens, there is no 
doubt that the present Transvaal specimen is not Smith’s Chryso - 
chloris villosa , and almost as certainly it is not the same as 
Dobson’s type. 

44 The Transvaal specimen, for which I propose the name 

BeMATISOUS TRANSVAALENSIS, 

Abstract P. Z. S. 1913, p. 25 (May 13), 

has a thick soft fur very unlike that of Smith’s B. villosus . The 
underfur is much shorter and less woolly, and the terminal 
flattened portion of the hair is less bristly and very much shorter, 
being only about 7 or 8 mm. in length, instead of 10 to 15 mm. as 
in B, villosus . The terminal portion of the hair is a rich reddish- 
brown, becoming very dark towards the tip. The whole dorsal 
side of the animal has thus a reddish-brown tint. On the 
abdominal surface the reddish tinge has almost disappeared and 
the fur lias a slaty tint. The fur from the sides of the head 
and nose has been destroyed. 

44 The claws of the manus of B. transvaalensis measure: 
1st, 3*7 mm.; 2nd, 16*5; 3rd, 10; 4th, 1*5. The hind foot 
measures 16 mm., and the length of the body is about 155 mm. 
The type is a female, 

44 The skull differs from that of B. villosus in a number of 
characters. The huge crest which rises up from the zygomatic 
arch, is even better developed than in B . trevelyani , and a plane laid 
across the tops of the crests is 2 mm. above the cranial walk In 
B. villosus the crests pass forwards and outwards, and at a distance 
of 7 mm. in front of the top of the occiput are 10*5 mm. apart 
in Smith’s type. In Dobson’s type they are 10 mm. apart. In 
B. transvaalensis the crest runs forward for some distance nearly 
parallel, and at a point 7 mm. in front of the occiput are only 
6*5 min. apart. Another important point in the skull is the very 
much larger temporal bulla. In B. villosus the bulla is about 
7 mm. in diameter, in B. transvaalensis it is 10 mm. in diameter. 
Prog. Zool. Soc. —1913, No, XXXYIL 37 
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“ The following skull measurements (in millimetres) indicate 
the slight differences in size :— 

Length. Breadth. Height, Dental Series. 
“ Smith’s type . do 20*5 15*5 1.3-5 

Dobson’s specimen. 34 22 17 13 

B. transvaalensis . 34*5 23*5 17*5 14*5 

“ The teeth in the specimen of IL IransiKiaUnsis are in front 
partly the milk and partly the permanent set. The 1st upper 
premolar lias no internal cusp. The molars are appreciably larger 
than in B, mllosus. In B, villostts the 2nd molar measures 2 mm. 
in width.; in B. transvaalensis it measures 2*5 mm.; and there 
is an even greater difference in the size of the last molar, 

“ The type has been deposited in the British Museum-” 

Dr. Broom also exhibited an adult female of the large S. African 
Lizard, Zonurus giganteas , with two newly-born young (PL 
LXXIV.), and three adult male specimens of the allied species 
Pse udocordylus microl&pklo tits. 

He gave the following particulars of Zonurus giganteas ;— 

“ The mother was given to me by Mr. F. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z.S., 
of the Port Elizabeth Museum. On opening the box containing 
the specimen on arrival in London it was found that two young 
had been born on the voyage. The young differ in appearance 
very considerably from the mother, being much more brightly 
coloured. Young specimens in the British Museum collection 
are described by Mr. G. A. Boulenger as “ light yellowish, 
marbled and cross-barred with blackish brown ; the spines not at 
all developed, and all the scales more strongly imbricate.” 

u These young also show the marked imbrication of the scales 
which is largely due to tlieir having no supporting dermal ossi¬ 
fication. This gives the tail especially a very different appearance 
from that of the adult. The colour may be described as yellowish, 
with, on the back, irregular cross-bands of black. The top of the 
head is blackish, but in most of the antorhital region the yellowish 
colour’predominates. The scales round the eye are mostly bright 
yellow, but there is a black spot on the upper eyelid and a less 
distinct one on the lower. The 4th lower labial has a large black 
mark, and a black mark extends above this on the upper jaw to 
the eye. The scales above the tympanum are yellow. On the 
back the light bands, especially towards the lower half, become 
very distinctly reddish, and on the tail about half the scales are a 
light brick-red. The legs are irregularly banded yellow and 
black, and the front of the body is pale straw-coloured except the 
neck, which has a number of large black spots. The young 
measure about 5 inches in length. Mr. E. G. Boulenger assures 
me that the young are feeding satisfactorily and look lively.” 
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PAPERS. 

36. Contributions to tlie Anatomy and Systematic Arrange¬ 
ment of the Oestoidea. By Frank E. Beddard, 31. A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Society. 

[Received April 8,1912: Read May 6, 1913.] 

(Text-figures 85-94.) 

X. On Two Species of Tapeworms from Gexetta doxgolaxa. 


l5DEX - Page 

Dipi/lidium dongolense , sp. n,. 519 

JJijplopi/lidiiim , gen. nov. 569 

1). genet tee., sp. h. 559 


An examination of the small intestine of a Dongokn Genet 
{Genetta dongolana) yielded about a dozen small tapeworms and 
the hinder part of the body of a larger worm. The latter I have 
not studied ; the former belong to two species which are described 
in the present paper. Inasmuch as the Genet, which died in 
November of last year, had been about four years in the Gardens, 
it is uncertain whether the parasites are to be regarded as indi¬ 
genous to Africa or had been acquired in captivity. From this 
particular variety of the Genet I believe that no tapeworms have 
been recorded ; but from allied forms species of Oestodes are 
known, v. Linstow, in his ; Compendium der Helminthologie/ * 
mentions three from “ Viverragenetta,” viz. JlesocestoidesambIgmis 
Y affiant f, Tam la platydera and T. geneitee , both of G ervais $. The 
la tter, as I point out later, may be identical with my Dipylidmm . 
Teen la platydera seems § to have no rostellar hooks, and may 
quite possibly be an Anoplocephalid. I refer later to other species 
from Genets in my description of Dipylidmm dongolense . 

(1) Dipylidium dongolense, sp, n. 

There were altogether five specimens of this species, all of 
which I have carefully examined either entire or cut into series 
of transverse and longitudinal sections. The largest specimen, 
after preservation in alcohol, measures just 5 mm. in length 
and 1 mm. in breadth at the broadest part.- During life 
individuals leached a length of 6 mm. The accompanying 
illustration (text-fig. 85) represents the individual referred fco as 
the largest. The scolex is not sharply marked off from the 
ensuing neck, which is very short and soon passes into the 

# Hannover, 1878, p. 37. 

f Comptes Iiend. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1863, p. 48. 

t Mem. Ac. Sei. Montpellier, 1847. 

§ Of. Diesing, Sysfc. Helminthum, i p. 519. 

37 * 
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strobila. The neck is at once wider than the scolex. The pro¬ 
truded rostellum has several rows of the usual minute thorn-like 
spines characteristic of the genus Dipyliclimn. . The rostellum lias 
a three-pointed appearance, which will be obvious from the 
drawing, the narrowest part being the apex. 


Text-fig. - 85. 


r. 



IJipi/Hdhtm do ny (dense. 

View of entire worm, magnified. 
p. Extruded cirrus, r. Rostellum. 


X believe that there are four rows of spines upon the rostellum. 
The four suckers are not very large. The shape of the terminal 
segment of the body seems to me to prove that the specimen 
which I here figure is a complete individual with no posterior 
segments shed. It will be noticed that the proglottids are 
nowhere longer than broad, and that they overlap laterally. The 
segmentation of this species is thus very different from that of 
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the type species of the genus, 'Dlpylidmm. caninum . An in¬ 
spection of the figure will render a detailed description of the 
proglottid* of the present species unnecessary; it will be noticed 
that their number is small, not more than 28, In another 
specimen I only found 22. In this example (or in one very like 
it) the last nine segments became suddenly very much more 
elongate, and were three to four times as long as broad. In 
transverse sections the body shows an elliptical form pointed at 
the two ends laterally and nearly as deep as wide. 

The general structure of the body shows certain differences in 
the less mature and more mature segments, which do not appear 
to me to be altogether due to the greater tension in the latter. 
The specimen which I vselected for examination by means of 
transverse sections was much like that of which I give an entire 
view in text-fig. 85. But in the posterior segments, though 
short, the sexual organs were well developed, and there were 
ripe ova lying in cavities (of which a full description will 
be given later). In these transverse sections the cuticle is 
very thick and the layer of subcuticular cells very conspicuous 
and deeply stained; they have the usual flask-shaped form 
and lie in a dense layer, being closely ad pressed. Their thinner 
outer ends are in contact with the cuticle above them. Upon 
this layer follows a layer of lax tissue, and then a strong 
longitudinal layer of muscular fibres, which are themselves 
-separated from the medulla by a thinner layer of transverse 
muscular fibres. These fibres are associated together in bundles 
•of three or four fibres, which are very stout; there appear to be 
also a few fibres to the outside, which are not associated in 
bundles but implanted singly. In longitudinal sections it is 
rather easier to count the number of fibres which lie in a single 
radial row of this longitudinal layer, and I find that there are not 
more than five or six. Here and there between the bundles are 
parenchymal cells whose deep staining as contrasted with that 
of the muscular fibres emphasizes their existence. In sagittal 
sections the subcuticular layer is also obvious in the more anterior 
proglottids. I have not been able to get any transverse sections 
■of the more elongated posterior proglottids (owing to the limita¬ 
tion of my material); but in longitudinal (sagittal) sections I 
could find no trace whatever of elongated flask-shaped subcuticular 
cells. The general cortical parenchyma reaches absolutely up to 
the (here) very thin cuticle. There are, I. think, only two possible 
explanations of this appearance of vanished subcuticular cells. 
First, that they have altered their form owing to the pulling 
■out of the segment, and have become broader and round like the 
■cells which secrete the calcareous bodies ; or secondly, that they 
are really absent from this region of the body. It is clear from 
the observations of Limn berg that the subeuticula varies among 
tapeworms. It is, for example, in Teireurhynchm tetraboihnm * 

; . * “ Anatomisclie Sfcudien iiber Skaiulinaviselie Cestoden,” K. Svensk. Ak. Handl. 
xxivw 1891, pi. i. jigs; 6,11, 
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a layer two or three cells deep, of which the outer ones are close 
to the cuticle. On the other hand, in Ptychoboihrmm belones tho¬ 
rn ore scanty subcuticula lies in the parenchyma some way below 
the cuticle. I find on a, re-examination of sections of Ilyracotcmia 
hyracis * that the subcuticula occurs in patches on the mature 
segments, and seems, therefore, to be in course of disappearance. 
It is, moreover, mentioned by Gough t that in Ptilesia the sub¬ 
cuticular layer is not to be found in “older portions of the strobila 
in segments where the paruterine organ is fully developed.” 
Gough holds that this absence of the subcuticula in mature 
segments is a secondary character. The state of affairs seems to- 
bear out the suggestion that in my JJipylidium the subcuticula 
has actually disappeared in the mature segments. 

The testes occupy all the available space in the proglottids, and 
are thus mainly between and posterior to the ovaries. In the 
more elongated and riper proglottids the testes are only one row 
deep and not more than (5-9 (according to the length of the 
segment) in a single row; they are thus evidently not so 
numerous as in some species. 

The two generative orifices lie one on each side of the body not 
far from the anterior boundary of the proglottids. The cirrus-sac 
is in front of the vagina, and, as is shown in sagittal sections, in 
the same straight line with it, being neither dorsal nor ventral. 
The cirrus-sac has very definite, rather thick muscular walls,, 
which are even quite obvious when the sac is dilated in mature 
segments, though not so thick in appearance. The cirrus is long 
and much coiled within the cirrus-sac. The sperm-duct is also 
much coiled, and the two sperm-duct coils very nearly come into 
contact in the middle of the segment. 

The ovaries of this DipyUdvmn are, as a rule, clearly two in each 
proglottid lying rather laterally and anteriorly. They are, in fact, 
like those of other species, such as I), zschohhei of ITungerbiihleiy 
as to their position in the proglottid. But I do not find in cases, 
which I have particularly examined that there is an absolutely 
complete separation between the two ovaries of a given proglottid. 
In this matter I refer to rather anterior proglottids which arc* 
not elongated and stuffed with ripe eggs containing embryos. 
However, in other proglottids I found a distinct separation between 
the two ovaries, the fact being that they approach very near to 
each other in the middle line of the segment. There is, however, 
no doubt about the entire separation of the vitelline glands, each 
of which lies behind the ovary of which it is an adjunct. The 
ovaries occupy a good deal of the space in the short proglottids 
where they occur when full sized. They are posterior to the coils 
of the vas deferens, but reach very nearly to the posterior end,, 
where the testes occur ; the testes also occupy the available space 
between them. 

The receptaculmn seminis penetrates the middle of the ovary 

* For species, see P. Z. S. 1912, p. 593. 

t “ A Monograph of the .... AviteHinse,” Q. J. M. S. Ivi. 1911, p. 345. 
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and is greatly swollen so as to be almost spherical in this region. 
It is several times the diameter of the vagina. 

The uterus in the genus Dvpylidium is thus described by Ran¬ 
som in his definition of the genus* :—“ Uterus at first reticular, 
later breaking up into egg capsules, each containing one or more 


Text-fig. 85. 



Dipylidium dongalense . 

A completely mature proglottid seen in sagittal section. 
m. Longitudinal muscles, o. Ripe embryos, each in a separate cavity. 
t* Remains of testes. 

eggs/ 7 Nearly the same definition, but not quite so explicit, is 
given by Fuhrmann f, who writes:— 44 Ber Uterus lost sieh in 

* “Cestodes of N. American Birds,” Ball. U.S. Nat. Mus. no. 69, 1909. 
f “ Cestoden der Vogel/’ Zool. Jahrb. Suppl. vol. x. 1908. 
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einzelne ein oder mehrere Eier einsehliessende Siiekehen aui ” 
lhe.se definitions are, as I presume, chiefly based upon the many 
observations made upon the best-known species of the genus, 
viz. Dipyliclium caninmi ( = Tcmia cncnmerlna , mult, auet.), 
of which they are a correct restatement. But Fuhrmami has 
himself described in an Avian JJijn/lldmm * a series of sinuous 
uterine tubes preceding a series of egg-capsules each containing a 
single egg. Furthermore, although lie gives no details, Ilia,mare f 
asserts that the development of the uterus in other species is as 
in D. ccmimm . 

Text-fig. 87. 



o . 


Uipylidhim dongoleme . 

A portion of the section represented in text-fig. 86, more highly magnified 
to illustrate the absence of a special lining membrane to the egg-holding spaces. 

Lettering as in text-fig. 86. 

In the species of which the present paper is an account 1 can 
find no confirmation of Diamare’s statement concerning the de¬ 
velopment of the uterus, though his figures of the completely 
mature uterus of 1). trinchesii and I). pasqitaUi agree very closely 
with what I have seen in mature proglotti&s of I). dongoknse (see 
text-fig. 86). In the largest specimen which I have been aide to 
examine, in which the last nine proglottids were elongated, it wans 
only the last two which agreed really closely with the figures given 
by lhamare and just referred to. In these alone the embryos were 
contained each in its own separate compartment, which it did not 
by any means fill. I lay particular stress upon the fact that they 

# “ Taenien der Raubvogel,” CB. Bakt. n. Paras, xiu 1906. 
t “ II genere DigylMium” Atti R.Acc. Napoli (2) vi. 1894. 
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were embryos, since in Diamare’s figures they are clearly eggs 
which have not yet segmented to form embryos. In Dipylidium, 
ccminum (as I suppose), an example of which I have studied from 
the Asiatic Jackal, the separate chambers of the mature uterus 
were very plainly lined with a cellular layer. I may observe of 
this Dipi/lidium incidentally that the number of embryos in a 
given chamber was very much greater than what is figured in 
that species by Diamare, who only represents 3-7. I found quite 
30 or more. 


Text-fig. 88. 

e .p■ 



Dipylidium canhum ♦ 

A portion of uterus in a mature proglottid. 
ep. Epithelial lining of uterine cavities. 0. Embryos. 


In Bipylklimn dongolense there was not, so far as I could see, 
any special lining membrane to the small chambers which lodged, 
each of them, a developing embryo. It will be observed in the 
text-figure (text-fig. 87) which illustrates the mature A uterus ** 
of the present species, that the appearances presented are con¬ 
sistent with the view that the chambers which contain the eggs 
are merely interstices in the general medullary network. Their 
walls are perfectly continuous with the medullary tissue lying to 
the inside of the longitudinal muscles and forming the peripheral 
layer of the medulla. Though the walls of the cavities often 
contain imbedded in them crowded nuclei, it must be home in 
mind that the peripheral layer of the medulla is also crowded 
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with quite similar nuclei. Furthermore, the nuclei (see text-fig. 
87, p. 554) do not give the impression that they line the cavities; 
they belong rather to the tissue of the walls: there are, moreover, 
often considerable tracts without any nuclei at ail, as is often 
the ease with the medullary tissue of tapeworms. This is, of 
course, opposed to the idea of a lining membrane. 

Text-fig. 89. 



I)ipi)lidmm dongnlense. 

A portion of a section through a proglottid less mature than that represented 
in text-figs. 86 & 87. 

m. Longitudinal muscles, o. Egg-holding spaces. 

All this contrasts greatly with the uterine spaces of 1). caninum 
(see text-fig, 88, p. 555), where there is invariably a close row 
of nuclei with accompanying protoplasm actually lining the 
cavity and in which the nuclei of the medullary tissue are 
not numerous and, as a rule, different from those of the lining 
membrane. The medulla, in fact, forms a reticulum in the 
meshes of which lie the developing embryos; there is not, 
at any rate in the fully mature stage, any uterus at all. A 
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consideration of the disposition of the eggs in proglottids anterior 
to the two that have just been described bears out this view. 
In the two proglottids anterior to the two terminal ones, the 
arrangement of the eggs, or rather developing embryos, in the 
medullary parenchyma was as follows :—The medullary region is 
not so entirely given up to these eggs as it is in the case of the 
last two segments that have been described above. In the two 
latter but slight traces are left of the testes ; in the less mature 
proglottids more testes are found. They have, however, conn 
menced to disappear, for in the proglottids antecedent to these the 
testes are more abundant and therefore take up more room. The 
space apparently thus left by the degeneration of the testes is 
occupied by the developing eggs. It is not, however, a continuous 
cavity running from end to end of the proglottid (see text-fig. 89). 
It is divided here and there by delicate trabeculae into compart¬ 
ments, each of which contains a considerable and varying number 
of developing embryos*. Further forward still, the embryo-con¬ 
taining spaces are less conspicuous owing to the full development 
of the testes, which thus occupy more room. I can draw no line 
of demarcation between these cavities in which lie the developing 
embryos on the one hand, and spaces which lodge ova and form 
actually a part of the ovary on the other hand, in the more 
mature proglottids which have begun to become elongated. 
As already mentioned in describing the ovary of this species 
of Dipylidium , the ovaries are mature or, at any rate, 
possess plenty of full-sized ova in proglottids which are not 
at all elongated and are, indeed, still broader than long. In 
these proglottids, however, there is no trace that I could find 
of a definite uterus, and nothing at all like the obvious retiform 
uterus of not fully mature proglottids of I). ccmmum. However 
we may interpret the embryo-holding spaces of D, clongolense , it 
is clear that they cannot arise in the same way that the egg- 
sacs of I), caninum arise, Le., by a breaking up of a continuous 
retiform uterus into a number of discontinuous sacs. 

“With what, then, can we compare the spaces which surround 
the developing ova in this and other species of Dipylidium —in 
fact, possibly in all with the exception of I), caninum ? I do 
not think that any genus has been described as possessing an 
exactly similar mode of lodgment of the developing eggs. But* 
there are nevertheless some comparisons to be made with other 
forms. 

The final stage shown in Bipylklium dongolense , where the 
eggs are uniformly scattered through the medullary region, each in 
its own separate compartment, is suggestive of Oochoristica, with 
which genus Dipylidium is usually considered to be properly 
associated. The comparison, however, can hardly be exact, since, 
as we have seen, this final stage is preceded by larger spaces con¬ 
taining each of them many developing embryos. It seems to 

* In one specimen I have also seen ova enclosed by threes and fours in cavities in 
the cortical layer. But this seems exceptional. 
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me that we must come to the conclusion that a growth of the 
medullary parenchyma between the individual eggs produces the 
final result seen in the terminal and penultimate proglottid of 
the specimen which I have studied. It might be argued that 
this process is really comparable to the formation of paruterine 
organs which are growths of medullary tissue encapsuling the 
eggs though with histological change. In BipyUdiimi we have 
no histological change, but all the same encapsnling growths of 
parenchyma.. , , 

Having given an account of the structure of this Dipi/lidium, 
it remains to be decided whether it be a new species or identical 
with one of those already described. It is, as I think, hardly 
necessary to say much of J). caninum, with which there can he no 
possibility of confusing the present species. The much greater 
size of that species and the form of its uterus at once distinguish 
it from that which is the subject of our present communication. 
It seems indeed to me that the genus Blpylldiimi requires really 
division into two genera— D, caninum belonging to one, and all 
the other species tlmt are adequately known to the other. It is 
from the latter that it is not so easy to distinguish I). dongolense 
of the present paper. If I), genettce of Gervais * and J). yervtmi 
of Betti were not much larger species than mine, I should have 
been inclined to identify it with one or possibly both of them. 

J). eehinorhynchoides (from Megabits cercla) is much larger than 
my species, has a much longer rostellum and a longer neck. 
I). trinchesii is a smaller species, hut still considerably larger 
than I), dongolense , measuring 2*5 cm.; it has, however, a 
short rostellum, like that of my species; but it is to be 
distinguished by the greater length of the mature segments, 
which do not overlap, and the invariable inclusion of each ripe 
ovum in a separate compartment. Though a receptaeulum 
seminis is said to be present, it is hardly represented in the 
figure f, 1). pasqncdii, on the other hand, has an obvious recep- 
taeulum but it is a much larger species, i. e. 200 mm. The 
uterus is as in the last, and therefore differs from that of J). don¬ 
golense; but it is to he noted that the ripe ova extend into the 
cortical layer, as do the egg-chambers of I), dongolense . Occurring 
ns it does in the intestine of a closely allied species, it might be 
expected that IT germiisii of Betti § would he more closely allied 
to D, dongolense than the other species of DvpylkVmm referred to. 
It is not, however, as it would appear, any nearer in structure. 
For in this species, as in most others, the ripe ova are figured as 
embedded separately in the parenchyma, without any previous 
inclusion in larger cavities. It is also rather larger, being from 
1-4 cm. in length. 

Nor can the present species be confused with ]), zschohkei jj. 

Mem. Ac. SeL Montpellier, 1817. 

t Diamare, Joe. eit . pi. i. fig. 9, % Lot. cit. pi. i. fig, 8. 

, § “ JDipylidium gervaisiip Atti Soc. Lig. Sei. Nat. vi. 1895.' 

[j Huugerbuhler, “Studien au Gryrocotyle und Cestoden,” Denksclir. Ges. Jena, 
xvi. 1910, p. 516. 
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For the latter readies a length of'120 mm., and the ripe pro- 
glottids may be four times as long as broad. Moreover, the neck 
of 1). zschokkei “ muss als selu* lang bezeichnet werdend’ It 
appears also that my species has a much more pronounced 
receptaculum, which is mentioned by Hlingerbiihler as existing 
in 1). zschokkei , but is hardly indicated in his figure*. This 
species occurs in Cynictis penicillata. Dipylidium triserkde of 
Lillie also appears to differ—a species which occurs in the African 
Civet cat t. For Liihe says of that species that the ripe eggs are 
imbedded singly in the parenchyma, and makes no mention of 
previously existing spaces, a state of affairs which I have described 
in my species. Moreover the genital pores of I), triserkde are 
further back than in my species, and it is larger in size. In 
1). triserkde , moreover, the proglottirls are described by Liihe 
as being cc ungefahr quadratisch,” which I presume means that 
they do not overlap as in my species. 

A second species, Diprylklkmi monoophorum f is also described by 
Liihe from the same host, which only measures 10 cm. in length 
and therefore more nearly approaches the dimensions of 1). donga- 
lense of the present paper. But in this species, as in Zb triserkde , 
the length of the ripe.proglottids is much greater; and further¬ 
more, the two separate small round ovaries (with the vagina to 
the outside of each) are not what I have seen in I), dongoknse. 

Diamare i has described, besides the well known 2 ). caninim , 
D. echinorhynchokles Sonsino, two species named by himself, 
viz. I), trinchesii and 2 ). pasqucdii (both from the common cat), 
and two doubtful species, which are 2 ). (?) genettm Gervais and 
I). monticeUik 

Biplopylidium genettas, gen. et sp. n. 

I refer what I believe to be a new species of Tapeworm to the 
new genus Diplopylklmm for reasons which I shall discuss after 
setting forth the structure of this worm. The intestine of the 
Dongolan Genet contained fewer specimens of this worm than of 
the Dipylidium which has been described above. They were, 
however, of about the same size, measuring up to 6 mm. or so 
in length, and consisting of about 28 segments at most. 

The accompanying drawing (text-fig. 90) represents an average 
sized example to which the above statements apply. The scolex 
is as broad as the body which follows, and there is only a slight 
increase up to the end of the body. The worm has thus a sturdy 
form, and is so far much like the Dipylidium which has just been 
described. It agrees with it, moreover, in thickness, the trans¬ 
verse sections being oval in outline and not much flattened from 
above downwards. The scolex is furnished with an armed ros- 
tellum, which is large in contrast to the comparatively small 

* Lm\ eit. pi. xix. %. IS. _ ■ _ 

f “Beitrage zur Helmii i tlienfamia des. Berberei,” SB. Ak. whs, Berlin, IS08 

p. 626. 

J “ II Genere DipylvHnmP Atti B. Ace.'Napoli (2) vi. 1894*.' 
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suckers. These latter are unarmed and show no peculiarities of 
momentthey face outwards and slightly forwards. The hooks 
of the rostelluin are large and arranged in two rows, 17 to each 
row. Their shape and relative size can be understood from an in¬ 
spection of text-figure 91, which represents a longitudinal section 


Text-fig. 90. 



JJtyloptfUditm tjenetUe. 
View-of entire worm, magnified, 
P' Extruded cirri, r. XUstellum. 


through the retracted vostelhim of this species. The rostellum is 
a/ muscular one, but with fewer external layers of muscles than is 
sometimes met with, which act as protractors of the rostellar bulb, 
The stout retractors (see text-fig. 91) are of course continuous 
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with the longitudinal muscular layer of the body, which is poste¬ 
riorly not thick but quite evident. In comparing the present 
species with JJipi/lidium domjolense in the living state, I noted a 
difference in the dispersion of the calcareous corpuscles. In both 
species they were abundant throughout the body generally; but 
in the Diplopylklmm alone did I succeed in detecting any in 
the scolex. 


Text-fig. 91. 
H. 



//. Hooks on ms tel lum. S. Svieker. 

The testes of this species are numerous in proportion to the 
size of the proglottid. They are ripe in the earlier seg¬ 
ments, where the ova are not mature, hut still attached to the 
ovaries, In such segments the testes are closely crowded 
together and fill all the available space of the proglottid from 
one end to the other. They lie, however, within the ovaries, 
thus occupying the middle of the proglottid. I counted up to 
twelve or so in a single longitudinal row. The cirrus-sac of 
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the worm is large and lias an obvious and thick muscular coat. 
A peculiarity about this organ is that it does not lie in a straight 
line extending inwards from the point of opening on to the 
exterior, and thus at right angles to the long diameter of the 
proglottid, as is so usually the ease. The sac, on the other hand, 
often bends at right angles near to its external pore and passes 
backwards; at other times it is more irregular in its folding. 
Its large size is responsible for this folding, as the two cirrus-sacs 
of a given segment would meet in the middle, line did they run 
straight inwards from the external pore. The cirrus itself is a 
very "fine tube upon the end of which I could detect no spines ; 
it is coiled within the cirrus. The sperm-duct after emerging 
from the cirrus-sac forms a coil which is anterior to the sac and 
near to the front of the segment. 

The vagina of this Oestode together with adjacent parts of the 
genital system is shown in text-fig. 92. The most remarkable 
fact is that that tube opens anteriorly to the cirrus, a position 
which is made plain in the text-figure referred to. It would 
also appear from a study of a series of sagittal sections—which 
are the best in which to study these particular relationships— 
that the vagina has not a separate orifice on to the exterior of 
the body. But the truth of this conclusion will be doubted after 
an inspection of text-fig. 92. Tor in that figure the vagina 
seems to open separately, and of course anteriorly to the cirrus- 
sac. It maybe that this is at times the case; but it is also 
clear that in tracing the vagina in a series of sagittal sections the 
tube is lost sight of in the walls of the male duct before the latter 
readies the exterior. I believe that among the Tetracotylea the 
genus Tetvahothrhmi is the only genus in which the female 
openings are in front of the male. It is true that in the Ichthyo- 
twnikke generally, if not universally, there is an irregular alter¬ 
nation in these conditions, the female duct lying in one segment 
in front of and in another behind the male pore. But it is 
doubtful whether this family is to he safely referred to the 
Tamimke. The figure referred to (text-fig. 92 0) shows the narrow 
vagina lying in front of and parallel with the stouter cirrus-sac, 
the two forming in this region a perfectly straight line, so that 
their relative positions is a matter of ease to ascertain, I found 
the same relations in other series of sections besides that from 
which the text-figure referred to has been taken. Thus I am 
able to state that there is not an alternation in the positions of 
the male and female openings, as in Ichthyotmma . The vagina, 
is darkly stained and of small calibre in this tapeworm, the small 
bore of the tube bearing a relation to the fineness of the cirrus. 
Another remarkable circumstance is the nature of the recep- 
taculum seminis and less mature and more mature progiottids. 
In text-figure 92 G the slender vagina is seen to open into a minute 
spherical chamber or dilatation and to issue from the opposite side 
as an equally slender tube. This chamber is, as I suppose, to be 
compared to a receptaeulum seminis; but it has in this section 
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the appearance of the mere beginning of such a chamber. There 
is no trace of sperm to be found in it, and it is so small that 1 
have not been able to detect it in other sections of neighbouring 
segments. The particular section to which attention has been 

Text-fig. 9*2. 


v. 



Three sections through the generative region of l>iplopylidinm yenetttB. 

A* Section to show relations of vagina ($) and cirrus-sac (<J), the latter lying 
behind the former. 

B. A transverse section through the receptaculum seminis and adjacent parts 

of the generative system. 

c. Cirrus-sac. o. Vitelline gland, r.s. Receptaculum seminis. v. Vagina. 
vU. Ovary. 

C. Transverse section showing immature receptaculum seminis (r.s.) and 

anterior position of vagina (a,). 

c. Cirrus-sac. 

X.B.—There is an appearance of a diverticulum of the cirrus probably due to 
irregular staining. 

Pkoc. Zool. Soc.— 1913, No. XXXVIII. 
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called is of a proglottid filled with completely mature eggs, 
enclosed in their shell, and which have developed into embryos. 
It is rather remarkable to find that the receptaculum is so small 
and immature in a section which is otherwise quite ripe. For 
the receptaculum does not suggest a reservoir from which the 
contents have been recently expelled; it distinctly suggests an 
incompletely developed receptaculum. On the other hand, text- 
figure 92 B is from a section of which the maturity was less 
advanced. The testes were fully ripe, and the ovaries quite 
developed ; but there were no ova scattered through the paren¬ 
chyma at all. And if I have missed any in the examination of 
the section, they must at most have been few. Yet in this 
section, as will be seen from the drawing cited, the receptaculum 
seminis is very large and quite distended with abundant sperm. 
Nor can this difficulty be explained away on the assumption that 
one of the two vaginae in the fully-ripe proglottid was more 
mature than the other, and may have been the storehouse of the 
sperm after copulation. For I ascertained that the vaginae on 
both sides of the body were in an identical state of maturity. 

The ovaries in this species are distinctly double, and lie one on 
each side of the proglottids a little way behind the point of 
opening of the generative ducts. The ovary is in each case 
immediately followed by the vitelline gland . There seem to be no 
features of special interest about either the ovaries or the vitelline 
glands. On the other hand, the cavities lodging the ripe eggs are 
remarkable, and like those of but few other tapeworms that have 
been described. I do not give to these cavities the name of 
“uterus,” for it does not seem to me to be proved that they 
actually correspond to the uterus of such genera as Ghomotcmia , 
Hymenolepis , etc. The spaces indeed to which I here refer are more 
comparable, as it appears to me, to those of the Dipylidium , which 
have already been described in the present paper, and to be rather 
lacunse in the medullary network than deliberate pre-existing 
cavities at first united to form a single cavity. I believe, indeed, 
that there is no such fragmentation here of a pre-existing uterus 
as, for example, I have lately described * in my genus Otiditmnia. 

For it is hard to believe that a uterus like that of so many 
tapeworms can exist in the present species. As already men¬ 
tioned, in the more anterior proglottids, where the testes are 
fully ripe and the ovaries fully formed, there is no trace of any 
sac which might he considered to be a uterus. Nor. indeed, 
among the closely adpressed testes which occupy so much of the 
interior of these proglottids does it seem that room exists for 
the development of a uterus. In any case nothing obvious of 
the kind is visible. It is in riper proglottids which are more 
elongated in their form that the a uterine ” spaces referred to are 
first visible. They lie (text-fig. 93) scattered among the testes, 

, ^‘‘On a Nevv Genus of Tapeworms (Otiditmnia) f rom the Bustard (Uupodotis 
Icon), F.Z.S. 1912, p, 194. r 
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and are developed in the posterior region of the proglottid 
only, but all the same occupy the greater part of such progiottids. 
There is no regularity in the dispersal of these cavities, so far as 
I have been able to make out. They lie here and there, and are 
never crowded like the testes ; among them lie the remains of the 
testes in the most posterior segments, where the testes are most 
fully reduced. The cavities increase in size pari passu with the 
development of the embryos contained within them. In the more 
anterior part of the body the spaces are small and contain but a 
single egg or embryo just commencing to divide, which does not 
nearly fill the cavity. 

Text-fig. 93. 



Diplopylidium g emit a* 

A portion of a nearly ripe proglottid showing ova (e.) lying in spaces in 
the medulla. 

In the centre of the field is one ovum which has no cavity round it. 


Further hack the cavities are larger to accommodate the large 
embryo with its wide egg-shell. Nowhere is there anything of 
the nature of a lining membrane to these cavities. No nuclei 
are distinguishable as forming a layer immediately surrounding 
them, though the nuclei of the medullary parenchyma are, of 
course, to be found frequently in the neighbourhood of the 
limiting layer of the cavities ; but in these cases there is no 

38* 
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relation to be observed between these cells and the egg'holding 
spaces. 1 have never found more than a single embryo in one 
cavity; if there are occasionally more, such instances must be 
rare. The accompanying drawing (text-fig. 94) shows a number 
of the embryo-holding spaces in a fully ripe proglottid. It will 
be noticed that between the embryo itself and the wall of the sac 
in which it lies is a tumbled mass of a membranous appearance. 


Text-fig. 94. 



Diplop i/t idium (jenettce. 

A portion of a more fully mature proglottid. The embryos are now .surrounded by 
a delicate often crumpled membrane, and the spaces in which they lie are 
' larger., 

e. Embryo, m. Egg-membrane, a*. Cavity surrounding embryo. 

This is not all stained by the hematoxylin, which has amply 
stained the embryo itself and the surrounding tissues of the 
medulla. The inference, .-therefore-' appears to be that this 
membranous material is in reality the egg-shell and is of 
a chitinous nature. In some cases it has a more regular 
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appearance, and seems to lie in concentric layers surrounding the 
embryo ; in others this is not apparent, and it even simulates a 
retiform tissue in the laxity of its arrangement. 

The ultimate arrangement of the uterine spaces in this worm 
is, therefore, the same as we find in the species of Dipylidium 
that has just been described. But the two genera differ in the 
fact that this is preceded in J Dipylidium by another developmental 
stage not represented in Diplopylidium . In the latter we find 
the scattered cavities lying among the remains of the discharged 
testes, and as both a final and an initial stage. There is no inter¬ 
mediate condition that I have found where the ova are contained 
in larger cavities, which subsequently become reduced to chambers 
each containing a single egg such as is found in Dipylidium. 
The cavities in the two cases are, therefore, not exactly equiva¬ 
lent ; otherwise, as has been said, there is a close agreement 
between the two worms. In neither can any lining membrane 
be detected forming a wall to the egg-cavities. The actual size 
of the individual spaces is much the same, but in Dipylidium 
they are more closely packed together. In formulating this 
difference between the two genera I rely upon what I have seen 
and not seen in my sections. It would he unwise—because of 
the negativity of my conclusions—to assert this fact in a more 
positive way by using it as part of the generic definition of 
Diplopylidium . It is not only in Dipylidium that we find a 
series of egg-holding spaces like those of Diplopylidmm . The 
same kind of arrangement occurs in Oochoristica, so named 
on account of the scattering of the mature ova through the 
parenchyma. But in this genus there is an obvious uterus which 
exists before the final scattering of the eggs. Moreover, when 
imbedded in the parenchyma, the appearance is as if the eggs 
were firmly imbedded in the homogeneous ground material of the 
medullary tissue and not received into cavities. The eggs, in 
fact, are immediately surrounded by solid tissue and not by the 
rest of a cavity. More like the disposition met with in Dipy 
lidinm and Diplopylidium is that which is to he seen in Mono- 
pylidiitm, a genus to which the present genus, as I point out 
later, is probably related. But it should be remarked, first 
of all, that the absence or presence of a cavity round the singly 
imbedded ova is not a matter of great importance. For, as will 
he seen by an inspection of text-fig. 93, it happens occasionally 
in Diplopylidmm that imbedded ova have no cavity round them. 
This may well be a preliminary state of affairs, the subsequently 
appearing cavities being due to the growth of the egg into the 
embryo. In this case there will be no doubt whatever that the 
egg-holding cavities of Diplopylidmm are totally different from 
those of Dipylidium dongolense , since the latter are formed as 
subdivisions of an earlier larger cavity. 

In Monopylidhmn the ova are in the same way scattered 
through the parenchyma in cavities which contain one, or in 
some cases more than one, ovum. It is evident, however, from 
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the definition of this genus by Kansom that lie regards these 
spaces as disjected portions of a pre-existing uterus. It seems 
clear, from the illustrations given by Molaf, that the egg-holding 
cavities are not lined by cells in Tmnia marchali (a species which 
Fuhrmann refers to the genus Monop-i/lkliuni), and in this fact 
we find an agreement with the two tapeworms described in the 
present paper. A very remarkable condition is described and 
figured by Fuhrmann* in Monopylidmm rostellatnm. In this 
species the eggs are scattered singly through the medullary region, 
and each egg fits closely into a hexagonal mass of delicate tissue, 
which itself fits equall} r closely into the medullary parenchyma, 
leaving no gaps or spaces anywhere. It seems to me to be just 
possible that this “ parenchyma vacuolaire ” which immediately 
surrounds the egg may be simply the outer egg shell, which 
I have myself observed in DiplopylicUum , when crumpled, to 
present quite the appearance of a retiform tissue. It is finally 
to be noted that the disposition of the mature ova in TJiplo- 
pylidium is perhaps also to be compared to the scattering of the 
eggs in Imrmicapsifer ccipensis § before the inclusion of these in 
the parenchymal organs. But it must always be borne in mind 
that in the case of DiplopylUUmn 9 Oochoristica , and Monopylidium , 
completely mature proglottids may not yet have been seen. A 
final stage may be the formation of paruterine organs, though 
this does not seem to be very likely. 

We may characterise this new form as follows:—Size small, np 
to 6 mm.; number of segments up to 28. Scolex with retractile 
muscular rostellum armed with two rows of hooks, 17 in each 
row. Suckersunarmed. Neck short; posterior proglottids two 
or three times as long as broad. They do not project posteriorly 
or overlap. Generative orifices lateral and paired in each pro¬ 
glottid, opening at or rather in front of the middle of the 
proglottid. The ducts pass between the longitudinal water- 
vascular tubes. The female orifice is situated in front of the 
male. The water-vascular tubes are two on each side, the dorsal 
being of narrower calibre; they are placed one above the other. 
A longitudinal muscular layer, only a few fibres thick, separates 
the cortical and medullary regions. The testes are numerous and 
Large, filling up all the proglottid nob occupied by other parts of 
the generative system; testes disappear in posterior proglottids 
when egg-chambers appear. The cirrus-sac is large, with muscular 
walls, not lying in one straight line, but bent backwards in rela¬ 
tion to the fact that there are two in each proglottid. The cirrus 
is very slender and coiled within its cirrus-sac. The sperm-duct 
is coiled and lies on each side in front of cirrus-sac. Ovaries 
distinctly paired in each proglottid, lying laterally behind the 

*■ “ The Tcenioid Cesfcod.es of NT. American Birds,” Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. no. 69, 
1909, p. 76: u Uterus breaks down into egg-capsules.” 

f Bull. R. Ac. Belg. 1907, p. 806. 

X “ Nouveaux tienias d’Oiseaux,” Rev. Suisse Zooh xvi. 1908. 

P. Z.S* 1912, p. 586, text-fig. 76. 
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generative pores and at the middle of the segment; each ovary 
lies in front of the corresponding* vitelline gland. The vagina is 
narrow and passes forward, running in front of and parallel to 
terminal section of cirrus-pouch; posteriorly it dilates into a 
reeeptaeulum seminis lying close to and in front of ovary and 
behind dilated region of cirrus-sac. Uterus as a simple cavity is 
absent ('?). The developing ova are lodged singly in cavities of 
the medullary parenchyma, which they nearly fill, and are without 
any lining epithelium. Eggs with very wide but delicate shell. 

From this general resume we may now endeavour to form a 
generic definition of Diplopylidmm by eliminating from the above 
characters those which are in all probability to be regarded as 
only specific in value. 

Diplopylidium, gen. nov. 

Retract He muscular rostellmi armed until two circles of hooks. 
A double set of reproductive organs in each proglottid. Genital 
canals pass between dorsal and ventral excretory tubes. Vagina 
lying in f ront of cirrus-sac . Cirrus-sacs large and muscular , bent 
upon themselves : cirrus coiled , very slender , and unarmed ; sperm- 
duct fo7*ms a coil. Testes numerous, filling up available space in 
proglottid. Ovaries two , in front of vitelline glands. Vagina 
narrow, with reeeptaeulum seminis. Uterus rep?'esented by nume¬ 
rous cavities , each co?itaming one egg only . 

We have now to consider the affinities of this tapeworm and 
the family within which it should he placed. 

There is not a very large number of genera in which the 
reproductive organs are double in each segment. We find, how¬ 
ever, such forms in nearly all of the families into which the 
Tetracotylean Cestodes are divided. We may at once place on 
one side those genera, such as Cittotmnia and Monieza, which 
belong to the Anoplocephaliclse; for in the genus which forms the 
••subject of the present communication there are not, as in these 
forms, persistent uteri; and, moreover, the worms of the family 
Anoplocephalidae are not provided with a hooked rostellum. Nor 
can we place the present genus, which I propose to term Biplo- 
pylidmm, with either Biplophallus * or Biploposthe , two genera 
which are nearly allied to each other, though placed by Ransom t 
in separate families, viz, the Acoleidse and Tamiadte. It must b© 
noted, however, that Euhrmann J, in his well-known revision of 
the tapeworms of birds (those belonging to the Cy clophyllidea), 
regards Biploposthe as not strictly referable to the Tamiadfe, but 
as forming an intermediate type between this family and that of 
the Acoleidfe. 

* For anatomy of Diplophallus, see Colin, Zeitschv, wiss. ZooL lxvii. 1897, p. 277, 
and Wolfliiigel, ** 4 Beitr. %. Kemitniss d. Vogelhelinintben,” Inaug.-Diss. Freiburg- 
im-Br. 1898. 

t Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1909, no. 69. 

X Zool. Jahrb., Suppl. vol. x. 1908. 
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Both of these genera have a rostellum which is armed with 
ten hooks. The greater number of hooks in DiplopyUdimn 
might be regarded as a difference of merely specific value. But 
while in Diploposihe * and Diplophaltus the uterus is persistent, 
and in mature segments occupies an enormous amount of space 
in each ripe proglottid, Diplopylidium has probably not a per¬ 
sistent uterus at all; or, if the spaces containing eggs which ha ve 
been described above are to be looked upon as remnants of a 
uterus or of uteri, the conditions are obviously very different.. 
This important difference, as it appears to me, renders any con¬ 
fusion between these forms quite impossible. 1 have referred 
above to certain other comparisons between my genus and the 
two that have just been compared with it. 

My genus presents certain points of likeness to the genus, 
Cotugnia , founded by Diamare in 1893t. The chief point 
of likeness is that in Diplopylidimn the ripe eggs are imbedded 
singly in the medullary parenchyma, as is stated to be the case- 
with Cotugnia. But in the latter genus, Euhrmann $, though he- 
gives no figures showing detail, speaks of a 44 parenchymkapsel 
as surrounding the eggs. This is probably to be compared to 
that of the allied Davainea , and, therefore, presumably is not 
like that which I describe in the present paper. The vagina., too,, 
of Cotugnia has a dilated reeeptaculum seminis. Otherwise I do- 
not think that the two genera can be confused. The worms are 
rather large species, and the rostellar hooks are numerous and 
minute, and have the typical Davaineid form which is unlike 
that which I find in Diplopylidmm. But Cotugnia appears to- 
differ from other Davaineids in having no hooks upon the suckers. 
[“Ventose grandi e inerme ” (Diamare)], and thus to approach 
Diplopylidmm , to ‘which its double generative pores and possibly 
the nature of the egg-cavities affine it. 

It may be furthermore pointed out that the genus Cotugnia 
seems to be characterised by its short and broad proglottids, in 
which it clearly differs from the worm upon which I report in 
tile present communication. Diamare f, in his paper upon 
Cotugnia (and other tapeworms), assigns to his new genus, 
a species described by Montieelli § from material named by 
von Siebold. This species ( 44 Tmiia hifaria ”) has, as it appears, 
to me, rather more claims to be allied to my genus Diplopi/lidkm 
than to Cotugnia , if Diamare is right in supposing Montieelli to* 
have overlooked the rostellar hooks. For in his figure |[ of the 
generative organs (which is repeated in BromTs 4 Thierreichs ? ®[f ),. 

For the anatomy of Diploposihe, see Jacobi in Zool. Jahrb. x. Anat, Abth* 
1897, p. 287; Kowalevsky, Bull. Ac. Cracow, 1903, p. 518, for a brief account of 
Diploposihe md-generis n. sp»(?); and Fuhrmann, Centralbl. Bakt. si, p. 23.8, for 
a general resume of this genus. 

f Boll. Soc. Nat. Napoli (1) vii. 1893, p. 11. 

t “Neue Davaineen/’ Centralbl. f. Bakfc. u. Paras, xlix, p. 115; and Zool. A 
xxiv. 1901, p. 273. ' 

§ Boll. Soc. Nat, Napoli (1) v, 1891, p. 151. |j Doc. cit. pi. vxti* fig:. 12, 

IT Ph hi. fig. 9. 
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Monticelli places the vagina in front of the cirrus-sac as I have 
found it in Diplopyl/dium . But this tapeworm has a cirrus 
which is armed with spines which I have not found, and which 
also does not seem to occur in Ootwjnia. is or does Monticelli 
say anything of the eggs: which makes any comparison more 
difficult. The segments, however, are more elongated than in 
Cotugnia and thus like those of Diplopylidium .. 

Passing by the family Amabiliidae, of which the type-genus 
Amahilia has double reproductive organs, and to which Diplo- 
•pylidium does not, as it appears to me, show any affinities, we 
come to the Hvmenolepidse. To this family, and especially to the 
subfamily Dipylicliinse (in the sense of Ransom), Diplopylidium 
shows points of likeness. In this subfamily there are' two genera, 
viz. Dipylidium and Pancerwa , which have reduplicated gene¬ 
rative organs. After the description of a Dipylidium, which I 
have given in the present paper, I do not think it necessary to 
emphasize further the distinctness of Dipylidium and Diplo - 
pylidium . As to Pancerma, that genus has no hook* * * § ? upon the 
rostellnm; it may be merely an Oochoristica with double gene¬ 
rative organs, or, as I have suggested elsewhere an Ichthyo- 
t ami id. Our knowledge of its anatomy is at present insufficient 
to place it with accuracy. 

But although Diplopylidium is certainly not identical with 
Dipylidium , it agrees with that genus and some other Dipylidiime 
in the characters of the egg-holding spaces (which I do not term 
uterus for reasons given above) f. It is obviously quite near in 
this respect to the species of Dipylidium which I describe in the 
present paper. Oochoristica also has the ripe ova scattered at 
random through the medullary parenchyma X. Monopylidium has 
also the same type of egg-holding cavities which I have referred 
to more at length above in describing this part of the generative 
system of Diplopylidium . Furthermore, in Monopylidium there 
are species (e. g. M. macracanthum §) where the hooks are not 
very numerous (22) and arranged in two circles. On the whole, 
I am inclined to place my genus in the near neighbourhood of 
Dipylidium and Monopylidium. 

* p. Z, S. 1913, p. 6. 

f Supra, p. 567 etc. 

X Of. e. <j. BecMard, P. Z. S. 1911, p. 633, text-fig:. 150 e. 

§ Fulmnann, Centralbl. f. Balvt. u. Paras, xlv. 
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37. Pacific Salmon : An Attempt to evolve something of 
their History from an Examination of their Scales, 
By John Adam Milne, of Ardmiddle, Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire *. 

[Received April 9,1913 ; Read May 6,1913], 

(Text-figures 95-118.) 

Salmonidjs : Structure, Development, Ethology. 

The above title indicates what is perhaps a somewhat bold 
venture on the part of one who lives on the east side of the 
Atlantic, and who has only once seen a freshly killed Pacific 
salmon during a short visit to Vancouver in 1893. The 
reasons for my undertaking it are that, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the study of salmon scales has not yet made 
much progress in America, that undoubtedly much may be dis¬ 
covered from them, and that even such inadequate observations 
as I have been able to make may afford most valuable hints to 
others better able to procure materials for the study of the habits 
of the so-called salmon of the Pacific. I say so-called , because with 
one exception, Scdmo gairdneri , the Steelhead Trout, the Pacific 
salmon do not belong to the same division of the genus Scdmo as 
the salmon of the Atlantic Ocean. Excepting the Steelhead, 
they belong to the subgenus Oncorhynchus , while our salmon and 
trout belong to the subgenus Scdmo . 

I shall have to notice five species of Oncorhynchus which 
breed in the rivers and streams of Western North America. 
They are 0. quinnat , or 0 . tschcmytscka , the Quinnat, King, Tyee, 
or Spring Salmon ; 0 . nerka , generally known as the Sockeye, 
from the sunken appearance of the eyes, and also called the 
Blueback and the Red Salmon ; 0. hisutch , the Cohoe, Silver, 
White, or Fall Salmon; 0, gorhnscha , the Humpback, so called 
from a peculiar hump which appears on the backs of the males 
at spa,wiling time,; and 0 . keta, the Dog or Chum Salmon. A 
sixth species, 0. mam , is found on the Siberian coast and in 
Japan, but I shall not deal with it here, as I intend to confine 
my remarks to the salmon of the Pacific coast of North America. 
It is there that full knowledge of the habits of the Pacific salmon 
is of the greatest importance on account of the magnitude of the 
canning industry, to which every one of the native species 
now contributes its quota. 

When the canning industry was first started in the West, the 
Quinnat only was cared for, but soon the Sockeye was recognized 
as a fish of much greater importance. The value of the remaining 
species has only recently been appreciated. 

It is generally believed that none of the fish of the genus Onco- 
rhynchus that go to the rivers ever return and that all die after 

# Communicated by the Secretary. 
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spawning. But although the upper tributaries of the Fraser River 
are almost unapproachable for some time after the spawning 
season, on account of the numbers of dead and putrefying fish 
which they contain, I do not think it is absolutely proved that 
all the fish do die after spawning. Later on I shall produce 
something approaching a proof that they do not. Most of them 
undoubtedly do die then. Many of our Atlantic salmon are so 
exhausted after spawning that they promptly die. Much more 
so must that be the case with these Pacific salmon, which ascend 
the rivers not for a, few tens of miles as our fish do, but for some 
hundreds, or even for many hundreds of miles. The probability 
certainly is that ’when they go very far from the sea, none of them 
return. But they do not all ascend to extreme distances ; and I 
can see no reason why some of those which have not had far to 
go, or great difficulties to surmount on the journey, should not 
have sufficient strength to recover and to spawn again. I well 
remember the manager of one of the largest canneries on the 
Fraser saying to me that the idea that all the fish died was based 
on the statements of Indians only; that no one else knew any¬ 
thing about it (I speak of twenty years ago), and that millions of 
kelts might come clown the middle of the Fraser with the stream, 
and not a soul be any the wiser. To my mind the fact that no 
kelts are ever seen does not prove their absence. No netting is 
going on when the kelts would come down, so, as no Pacific 
salmon can jump, and as no Pacific salmon has ever been known 
to take a bait in fresh water, it is most improbable that they 
would be seen. 

It was in the hope that some definite evidence might he forth¬ 
coming upon this point that I first took up the study of the 
scales of Pacific salmon. One certain spawning mark would 
disprove the idea that every fish dies. But even on our Atlantic 
Coast the percentage of fish that are recaptured after having 
spawned is very small; and on the Pacific Coast the percentage 
must, for the reasons mentioned, he much smaller. Supposing 
it to be as high as one in a hundred, which it probably is not, it 
might be necessary to examine the scales of some thousands of 
fish before that one happened to be among them, I have not 
been able to examine the scales of more than a few dozens, but I 
think that I have been .so lucky as to find a spawning mark 
on the scales of a large Quinnat. One of its scales is shown 
in text-fig. 95 (p. 574), and I believe that the mark about a 
quarter of an inch from the edge of the photograph is aspawning 
mark. I shall have more to say about it later on when I come to 
deal with the Quinnat salmon in detail. 

As against the general belief that Pacific salmon never survive 
spawning, I have heard the argument that the largest Quiiuiats, 
which weigh from 50 to 100 lbs., must be very old fish and that 
they must almost certainly have spawned. In text-fig. 96 (p. 575) 
is shown the scale of one which weighed 62| lbs. It has certainly 
not spawned,' and it is also certainly not old. It appears to be 
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only in its fifth year but to have grown very regularly and fast 
both in summer and winter throughout its life. 

As I have to reason largely from analogy, I must now digress 
for a time from my immediate subject to say a little about 
what lias been discovered from the scales of our salmon, tialmo 
salar , which is also the salmon of the east side of the American 
continent. 

Text-fig. 95. 



Scale of a Quinnat (Oneorkynclnts tschawytscha) 334 Its. Length 414 ins.; girth 
25| Lis. Captured at New Westminster, B.G\, in 1912. Supposed spawning 
mark shown at S. 


It appears to have occurred to Leuwenhoeck so long ago as. 
the year 1696, and to Reaumur in 1716, that the concentric lines 
which are to be found upon the outer surface of the scales of most 
fishes are formed with some relation to the age of the scale, and 
therefore must give an indication of the age of the "fish to which 
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the scale belongs. But no very close or reliable investigations as 
to how the ages of salmon might be read from their scales 
were made until Mr. II. W. Johnston took up the study 
a few years ago. Although I am not actually quoting from 
anything he has written, I think his authority for every¬ 
thing I am going to say, unless I may quote someone else, will 
be found in one or other of his contributions to the Reports of 
the Scottish Fishery Board. (See Parts II. of the Reports for 
1904/1906, and 1907.) 

Text-fig. 96. 



Scale of a Quimiat (O. tsehtm/tscha) 62f lbs., <$*. Length 50| ins.; girth 31 ins. 
Captured at New Westminster, B.C., in 1912. 


A salmon scale is divided into two areas, one, the anterior and 
larger part, being enclosed in a pocket in the skin, to which it is 
loosely attached; the other, the posterior area, being the only 
part of the scale which. we see wliile it is still attached to the 
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fish. The anterior part is covered by a mass of concentric lines 
or ridges, from the relative positions of which much may he 
learned. The posterior part is almost without lines. This 
formation is common to the scales of all members of the 
genera Salmo and OncorhyncJms. The whole scale is covered 
by a membrane and grows with the fish. When the fish—and 
with the fish, the scales—grows slowly the concentric lines, which 
seem to be produced at a fairly uniform rate as to number, are 
situated closely together; when they grow quickly the lines are 
placed further apart. When the fish does not grow at all, the 
scales also cease to grow, and no lines are added to their surfaces. 
The scales first appear upon young salmon as minute bony plates 
under the skin. They may first be noticed when the fish is 
about three months old, and about f inch in length (Yogt, 
‘Embryologie des Saimones/ 1842, Klaatsch 1890, and Dahl, 
4 Age and Growth of Salmon and Trout in Norway/ 1912). 
When about four months old and 1| inches long the little fish 
may have from 2 to 5 rings round their scales ; and when about 
eight months old, that is just before the winter comes on, there 
may be, roughly speaking, from 8 to 20 lines already visible on 
each of their scales. Within small limits the number of lines 
varies in different scales even from the same fish. We know that 
the yearlings when kept in ponds feed well and grow rapidly 
during the summer months, and that as winter approaches they 
take less nourishment, finally at times fasting completely for 
three or four days on end. We also know that their growth 
progresses in proportion. This mode of life is clearly depicted 
on their scales. Surrounding the nucleus, the lines formed in 
summer are at some small distance from each other, and each 
line can usually be traced right round the scale. The lines 
formed in winter are much closer together and are usually more 
numerous on the anterior portion of the scale. 

When the growth of the next year begins in the spring, the 
lines first formed are again wider apart and generally continuous 
all round the scale, and, later on, the winter formation of the 
first year is repeated. Thus there is formed an area of well-spaced 
lines followed by a band composed of lines very close together. 
This band is usually most noticeable in front, and is followed by 
another area of open lines and a second band which is probably not 
quite so well defined as the first. The accompanying photograph 
(text-fig. 97) of the central part of the scale of a Steelhead Trout 
(S. gairdneri) well illustrates the formation. The line A points 
to the completion of the first winter band, B of the second winter 
band, 0 of the third, and the end of the line D shows the point 
in the next year when the smolt left the river and commenced to 
grow rapidly in the sea. 

In the sea growth proceeds as before, but at a much increased 
rate, and the difference between fast summer and slower winter 
growth continues to be apparent on the scales. 

Fish that are born, and spend all their lives in the sea, show 
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annual winter bands like the others ; but, except for these bands, 
the spacing between the lines shows no sudden increase due to 
any abrupt change in the mode of life. Compare text-fig. 98, 
the photograph of a scale of a large haddock, with the other 
photographs illustrating this paper, and the difference in the 


Text-fig. 97. 


Centre of scale of a Steelhead Trout (S. gairdneri) from the Fraser River, much 
magnified, showing three winter bands before migration to the sea. (For references 
see the text, p. 676.) 


centres will be at once apparent. I wish to emphasize 
this difference because the Pacific salmon scales, if we except 
those of 0. beta, the Dog Salmon, show a sudden change 
of growth just as do those of the true salmon; and this, to my 
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mind, at once disposes of the idea that these fish go down to the 
sea almost as soon as they are hatched and commence feeding 
only when they get there. 


Text-fig. 98. 



Scale of a large Haddock (Gaihts aglefi-nus). X about 40. 


Mr* Johnston kindly gave me some of the scales taken from 
salmon which had been marked as smolts in the estuary of the 
Tay in the early summer of 1905. The smolts were then on 
their way to the sea, and the marks were still attached to the 
fish when subsequently recaptured as salmon. Thus the exact 
times spent by them in the sea were known, and it was found, 
as Bad been expected, that the summer and winter bands on the 
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scales agreed with the known times. Text-fig. 99 is a scale from 
one of these fish which was captured in the Tay nets on May 7th, 
1907. It had been marked as a smolt when the scale had grown 
to the point 0, and when the fish was just over two years old. 
The winter band formed in the winter 1905-6 is apparent 
between the points marked D, and the band formed in the winter 


Text-fig. 99. 



Scale of 121 lb. salmon {Sctlmo salar) caught in the Tay nets on May 7th, 1907. 
Previously marked as a smolt in May 1905. (For references see the text, supra,) 


1906—7 between the points E. Outside the last^band is seen 
the quick growth made in the summer p£ 1907 previous to 
May 7th, when the fish was netted. Summer growth is the term 
used in distinction to winter growth. It does not mean growth 
taking place only in June. July, and August, our summer months. 
It evidently starts and finishes at varying times, the probable 
Proc. Zool. Soc. —1913, No. XXXIX. 39 
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limits being about the middle of March and the middle or end 
of September* 

The foregoing remarks may suffice to explain the regular 
markings on salmon scales, and how they show the age and time 
of migration of the salmon. Scales, however, in ay show much, 
more. 

Mr. Jolmston noticed that the scales of the older fish some¬ 
times seem to have stopped growing, and become jagged and 
broken at the edges, and then to have gone on growing again. 
When this has happened the lines of the new growth do not 
exactly follow the contours of the lines of the old growth, and 
thus a clear mark is formed round the anterior portion of the 
scale, often also apparent as a thickening round the posterior, 
the unlined, portion. Further, it was noticed that when such a 
mark occurred the number of lines between the winter bands on 
each side of it was frequently far from normal. The normal 
number differs somewhat in different fish, and also within certain 
limits on scales from different parts of the same fish ; but never¬ 
theless it is fairly constant, and any wide departure from the 
usual state of things required explanation. A reason, for the 
mark suggested itself to Mr. Johnston from the known fact that 
salmon, whether or not they take food in fresh water, do not 
take it in sufficient quantity, after the smelt stage is passed, to 
nourish them. Therefore neither salmon nor their scales can 
grow in fresh water. It was further noticed that most scales 
taken from kelts—that is to say from salmon which, having 
spawned, have not yet returned to the sea—-were broken and 
torn at the edges. .From these facts Mr. Johnston argued that 
the sort of marks illustrated at C and D on the accompanying 
photographs (text-figs. 100 & 101) showed that the fish bearing 
them on their scales had entered fresh water and stopped growing 
there; that they had spawned and become shrunken after 
spawning, so that, from mechanical reasons, the scales being im¬ 
bricated, le, overlapping each other like tiles on a roof, had become 
frayed at the edges; and, lastly, that on.the salmon’s return to 
the sea the new growth had started again evenly round the scale 
and thus left the mark. Spawning operations mean a winter 
at least spent in fresh water and, therefore, if the fish enters 
a river early in the year there will be fewer than the normal 
number of lines between the winter bands formed on each side 
of the spawning mark. If it comes in early in the spring there 
will be none in that year, and in the year following there will 
b© fewer than usual on account of the fish taking some time 
after its return to the sea to make up lost condition before it 
starts again to increase in size. Of course, the later the 
salmon came into the river the more lines would have been 
formed behind the mark, and the later it returned to the sea the 
fewer would there be in front of it. 

Besides the irregular arrangement of the lines on the scales 
when a fish has spawned, there is a thickening round what was 
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the- edge of the scales at the time the salmon left the sea. and 
this chickening is apparent both on the anterior and posterior 
parts of the scales if the edges have not become too much 
worn during the stay in fresh water. I account for it by 
supposing that the materials which go to form the scales 
are still being secreted in fresh water, and that as the skin 

Text-fig. 100, 



Scale of 33 lb. Salmon {Salma salctr) caught in the Tay in August 1903. 
This fish had spawned twice, and the marks are shown at C and IX 


pockets have ceased to grow they can be deposited only on the 
scale edges already formed. The cells from which the concentric 
lines on the upper surface are'evolved are already dead, except 
close to the periphery of the" scale (Klaatsch, 4 Zur Morphologic 
der Fischsehuppen,’ 1890, and Stuart Thompson, 4 Journal of the 
Marine Biological Assoc.’ vol. vii. no. 1, 1904), This in itself 
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would account for the marginal thickening if the cells still remain 
active in fresh water and the scale cannot expand, 

Text-fig. 101. 



Scale of a 33$ lb. Salmon (Salmo salar) caught at Fort Gordon, Aberdcnshire, on 
August 19th, 1908. Previously marked as a kelt on the Deveron, March 23rd, 
1908. This fish had also spawned in the previous year, and the two marks 
are shown at C and I). The original scale has been lost at the end of the first 
summer in the sea, and its position filled by a new scale without lines. 

On both text-figs. 100 & 101 two spawning marks are to be 
seen, but the figures illustrate what I have just said as well as if 
they had but one mark. Beales which like these show two marks 
are far from common. The central part of text-fig. 101 is 
without lines, so that the parr scale does not show at all. This 
is because the original scale was lost by the fish towards the end 
of its first summer in the sea, and the place occupied by it in the 
skin pocket was filled by a new scale which, the line producing 
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cells having died, is devoid of concentric lines. In both text- 
figs. 100 & 101 the first winter band formed in the sea is shown 
between the ends of the lines AA. The second winter band is 
between the lines BB. The first spawning mark in each case 
is at the end of the line marked G and the second spawning mark 
at I). Text-fig. 100 is a scale from a 33 lb. salmon caught in 
the Tay in August 1903. It can be seen, from the few widely 
spaced lines between the band BB and the spawning mark 0, 
that when it first spawned it was a summer fish about 4| years 
of age. After spawning the scale had become much worn, so 
much so that, except in front, not only the summer growth but 
the band BB had disappeared, and the new growth formed after 
the fish returned to the sea can easily be distinguished, its lines 
being again continuous round the scale. In text-fig. 101 the 
winter band of the 5th year had begun to form before the 
spawning mark C, so it was evidently a late autumn salmon. 
In text-fig. 100 the second spawning mark is indicated by the 
line I). The fish must have returned to the sea after the first 
spawning early in the year, and the lines between the two 
spawning marks show it to have come in to spawn the second 
time late in the summer of the same year. The following summer 
it was coming back to spawn a third time when it was captured. 
The thickening on the posterior part of this scale, clue to both 
spawning periods, is clearly visible in the form of dark lines. 
In text-fig. 101 the second mark D, like the first mark C, denotes 
an autumn fish. It is not a very clear spawning mark, but I 
have chosen it for that very reason, because it is so like the mark 
on the scale of the Quinnat which I believe to have spawned 
(see text-fig. 95. p. 574) and because I have undoubted evidence 
that mark I) on text-fig. 101 is a, true spawning mark. The fish 
was caught as a kelt, weighing 22| lbs., and marked by my own 
gamekeeper, Peter Bowie, at Net her dale on the River Deveron, 
on March 23rd, 1908. He put in its fin one of the Scottish 
Fishery Board labels numbered 3613 B. The scales then showed 
only the first spawning mark 0. The fish was recaptured as a 
clean salmon,, weighing 331 lbs., in a bag-net at Port Gordon on 
the Aberdeenshire coast.on August 19th, 1908, after only five 
months’ interval. The mark I) thus certainly represents the 
second spawning period during which my keeper caught and 
marked the fish. 

Many other instances have occurred in which fish that have 
been marked with distinctive numbers as kelts have been caught 
again, and in every ease they have proved the truth of Mr. John¬ 
ston’s theory by showing a spawning mark on their scales. On 
the other hand, no fish that one knows from its age could not 
have spawned has ever been found to bear quite the same sort 
of mark, although various marks indicating sudden checks in 
feeding may appear. 

I have entered somewhat fully into the above description of 
spawning marks, because I hope that now many scales of Pacific 
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salmon will be examined upon the chance of finding one. Much 
can be done with an ordinary high-powered pocket-lens, and for 
close observation only a very low-powered microscope is either 
necessary or desirable. I find a 14-inch objective powerful 
enough for all purposes. One wants to be able to see as much as 
possible of the scale at. the same moment. 

Mr. Knut Dahl ( £ Age and Growth of Salmon and Trout in 
Norway/ London, 1912) has shown that the size of a fish at 
any period of its life may be deduced from its scales. f 

A fish does not change its scales. From the time they form 
they are retained through life unless removed accidentally. If a 
fish does by chance lose one it is replaced by another of the same 
size and shape but without the concentric lines—see text-fig. 101. 
It follows that as the fish grows, but remains covered by the same 
number of scales occupying the same relative positions, the scales 
must grow with the fish, and the growth of each scale be pro¬ 
portionate to the growth of the fish. If, then, the protected 
part of the scale be measured along its length from the centre to 
the anterior edge and again from the centre (by which I mean 
the nucleus) to, say, the first winter hand, the lengths of the 
scale at these two points will be proportionate to the lengths of 
the fish at corresponding ages. An example will make this more 
clear. Suppose we have a salmon 75 cm. long and that one of 
its scales, when magnified, measures 55 mm. from the centre to 
the anterior edge, and 11 mm. from the centre to the point at 
. which the rapid growth, consequent on migration to salt water, 
is.seen to begin, Then as 55 is to 11 so is 75 cm. to the length 
of the fish when it entered the sea. The smolt was therefore 
15 cm. (or just under 6 inches) long. Another scale from the 
same fish magnified to the same degree, might be only 45 mm. 
long, but then the other measure would be found to he 9, and the 
sum would work out just the same. 

Dahl has proved his theory by measuring the scales of 
hundreds of salmon and trout from different rivers. He has 
always found that the actual average lengths of the fish in 
different rivers at various ages, agree almost exactly with the 
lengths calculated by him from the scales of the older fish. 

I have been trying to apply this method of measurement to 
the scales of Pacific salmon, and I will give the results when I 
come to deal with each species separately. First, however, 
I must make some criticisms on what I have set out a,hove as 
my understanding of the claims made by Dahl. I tried.to 
check his theory on the scales of two salmon which had been 
marked as kelts and subsequently captured as clean salmon. 
Photographs of both of these scales form illustrations to 
Mr. Johnston’s second paper on salmon scales in the 25th 
Annual Depart of the Fishery Board for Scotland. The lengths, 
on the occasion of each capture, are given elsewhere in the 
24th and 25th Reports, so it is known that the salmon marked 
No. 9194 was 27 inches long when taken as a kelt, and 31 inches 
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long when recaptured. The other fish, marked 1180, was 
26j; inches long as a kelt and 86 inches long when recaptured. 
The measurements on the photographs of the scales from the 
centre to the anterior edge, and from the centre to the spawning 
mark are 130 and 116 for No. 9194, and 198 and 175 for No. 1180, 
the unit of measurement being -ffj-th inch. This would give the 
kelt measures as 27| inches and 32 inches respectively. The 
former measure is only | inch wrong, but the latter is nearly 
6 inches wrong, and shows either that the. scale is abnormal or 
that. Dahl’s system of measurement is not applicable to a fish 
that has spawned. 

Another criticism is that measurements from several different 
scales of the same fish seldom all agree exactly, and I have there¬ 
fore come to the conclusion that it is very unsafe to rely on the 
measurement of one scale in estimating the size of the fish at 
various ages. The reason may he that it is not easy to recognize 
■either the exact centre of growth, or the exact limits of the 


Text-fig. 102. 



Quimmt (0. tschawytscha). 25 lbs. 13th October, 1911. Shuswap, 
South Thomson Elver. 

The black lines show the variations in the long axis of the scale. 


various bands, but I do not think that the scales grow quite 
•equally. Still the idea seems so well founded in theory, and to 
have worked out so exactly in practice on a large scale in Norway, 
that I believe I may consider myself justified in drawing con¬ 
clusions from the average measurements of a. considerable number 
of scales taken from the same fish, and whenever possible, I have 
measured 20 scales. A smaller number might suffice in the case 
of a true salmon, but the scales of the Pacific salmon are more 
difficult to read. As a rule, the limits of the bands are less 
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clearly defined, and the change of growth, which I can only 
suppose to be due, as in the case of the true salmon, to the 
commencement of sea life, is more gradual and not so well marked. 
In addition to this, the long axis of the scale frequently shows 
more than one change of direction, the scale apparently being 
liable to get turned round in the skin-pocket. The accompanying 
photograph (text-tig. 102) will show my meaning* 1 have not 
measured such scales as these. 

To come now to what is known, and to what I think I may claim 
to have found out about the various species of Pacific Salmon. 

The Sockeye. ( OncorhyncJms nerka.) 

First I take the Sockeye, because it is the mainstay of the 
canning industry of the West. The number of Sockeyes canned 
on the Pacific coast in 1909 must have attained to the enormous 
total of about 50 millions. The exact weight was214,980,448 lbs,, 
or nearly 100,000 tons. 


Text-fig. 103. 



Sockeyes (OncorhyncJms nerka) miming up Scotch Creek, a tributary of the Fraser 
River, British Columbia. (Photograph reproduced by kind permission of 
Mr. Frank Parry.) 


The Sockeye is not much in evidence south of the Columbia 
River, in which it is known as the Blueback, but is plentiful from 
there the whole way north to Bering Sea. In Alaska it is known 
as the Red Salmon. The chief Sockeye stream is the Fraser 
River, which these fish ascend to spawn in countless myriads. 
The feeding-ground of the Sockeyes is somewhere far out in the 
Pacific, and the fish seem to cease feeding before they approach 
the coast, for even when caught in the sea near the coast their 
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stomachs are invariably empty. This, however, may be from 
lack of means rather than from want of will. When one hears 
of a shoal of fish, seven miles broad and of unknown length, 
heading for the land through the Straits of San Juan, one can 
well imagine difficulties in the commissariat. Part only of this, 
big shoal enters the Fraser River, the remainder moves on up the 
coast of British Columbia. The photograph (text-fig. 103), which 
I give by kind permission of Mr. Parry, late of Granite Greek 
Hatchery, shows a detachment on its way up Scotch Greek, a 
subtributary of the Fraser River, about 300 miles from the sea. 

The big run of which I have been speaking strikes the south¬ 
west coast of Vancouver Island in July and August, coming from 
the north-west, but a few Sockeyes run as early as April. In 
the Fraser River itself the main run is in August, and some con¬ 
tinue to come in until October. In the far north of Alaska, the 
main run is as early as June, which goes some way towards 
showing that the feeding-grounds are in the north, unless a 
natura l instinct to get spawning over before the winter sets in has 
determined the habits of the fish frequenting the most northerly 
rivers. In the Fraser district spawning begins in August, and 
may go on until November; spawning takes place only in streams, 
running into or out of lakes. In this district, from which 
most of my information and all my specimens have come, several 
hatcheries have been established, which in 1910 liberated 
134,639,200 Sockeyes in British Columbian waters. Besides these 
4,544,825 were liberated from U.S. hatcheries in Puget Sound, 
and 257,021,790 in Alaska. 

I am indebted to Mr. W. J. Sim, who was employed at Granite 
Greek for some years, for the information that the fry are liberated 
from the Canadian hatcheries as soon as the yolk-sac has been 
absorbed, at a period of the year which varies from January to 
April, according to the date of spawning. The main liberation is 
about the first week in February. In that district the fry may 
remain in the creek for two months or less; then they move into 
Hhuswap Lake. The exodus from the lake takes place from Juno 
to September, The fry are supposed to be under one year old at 
the time of their exodus from Lake Sh inswap, but no one really 
knows how long they may have remained in this, or in any other 
lake, and it is admitted by some observers that they may be in 
their second year. Dr. Greene, writing in the Bulletin of the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries, vob xxix. 1909, on the Migration of Salmon 
in the Columbia River, and quoting Evermann, says the fry 
begin their seaward journey not sooner than September of their 
first, and not later than July of their second year. That means, 
I presume, that they leave the lakes when from nine to eighteen 
months old. But others, e. g. Rutter, Bulletin U.S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, vob xxii. 1902, p. 102, say that they begin to descend the 
rivers as soon as they can swim, and reach the sea in about three 
months. Mi*. Sim says he is certain that there are no fry in the 
rivers after September, and that they could not possibly avoid 
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being swept down with the current as soon as they leave the 
lake. 

The question as to the age at which the fry enter the sea is 
one which scale-readings should easily settle. So far. I have been 


Text-fig. 104. 



Scale of Soekeye (O. nerka), £,Q lbs. Length 20f indies j girth 10.V inches. 

A—etui of first year’s growth. B—migration to scat. 

€~eml of second winter, D-end of third winter. 


unsuccessful in my attempts to procure any specimens of fry of 
/known .ages fox-The, purpose of;seeing • how 'their scales do actually 
grew ? .but I give, some illustrations of Sock eye scales from full- 
S F0WR fisl1 (text-figs. 104-106). I have no doubt but that each 
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one of these Sockeyes spent a year at least in fresh water, and 
the first of them probably not less than 15 months. I can 
conceive of no other way in which scales with centres similar to 
these could have been formed. They are the only Sockeye scales 
which I have from measured fish, but I have others from six fish 
of which I know only the weights, and a great many more from 
Sockeyes that unfortunately were neither weighed nor. measured. 
All have similar centres. 


Text-fig. 105. 



Scale of Sockeye (0. nerka ) £. o£ lbs. Length 24f inches; girth 12£ inches. 

A—end of first winter. B—migration to sea. 

C—end of second winter. D=end of third winter. 

The Sockeye from which the scale, shown in text-fig. 104, was 
removed, was caught last August at New Westminster, near the 
mouth of the Fraser Itiver. It weighed 3| lbs. and measured 
“SOI inches in length and 10J inches in girth when captured. 
I have measured 20 scales from this fish, the average length of 
the enlarged images to which I applied the measure being 33 mm. 
from the centre to the anterior edge. The other average 
measurements to the points denoted by the lines drawn on the 
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figure were 5 mm., 6*5 mm., 10 mm., and 20 mm., and the lengths 
of tlie fish at the various ages indicated work out as follows:— 
At the end of the first year 2 J inches ; when it entered the sea 
31 inches, at the end of the second year 6 indies, at the end of 
the third year 12A- inches, and when caught it was as stated 
20§ inches. The points indicated by the lines drawn on text- 
fig. 104 are calculated from the averages of the 20 scales, and 
they appear to coincide absolutely with the points I should have 
marked from examination of this scale alone. 


Text-fig. 106. 



Scale of Sockeye (O, nerlca), <£, 7 lbs.. 26| inches long; girth 14} inches. 

A=migration to sea at end of 1st year. B—end of 2nd year. C—end of 3rd year. 


The next scale, text-fig. 105, is from a Sockeye caught at the 
same place and time. In the illustration the parr or fingerling 
scale is not very clear, hut the examination of 20 scales enables 
me to put the lengths of the fish at the various points and times 
indicated by the lines drawn on the picture as follows :—-1st year 
2| inches, entered the sea during the second year when 3 inches 
long, was already 9 inches long at the end of the 2nd year, 
19| inches long at the end of the 3rd year, and, as was known. 
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244 inches at the time of capture near the end of the fourth 
summer. 

The scale of a Sock eye, also taken at New Westminster in 
August, is shown in text-fig. 106. In the case of this fish, the 
entry into the sea seems to have coincided with the end of the 
first year’s growth. That is to say, it was some time during the 
winter 1909-10. The readings from 20 scales show it to have 
been then 2| inches long. At the end of its second year it was 
11^ inches long, at the end of its third year 21.} inches, and when 
captured 264 inches. 

The great difference in growth of the three fish in the second 
year is very noticeable, but it seems quite natural, and goes far 
to confirm the accuracy of my reading of the parr scale, when it 
is observed that the fish which appears to have spent the whole 
of its second year in the sea has grown most, and that the one 
which spent the longest part of it in fresh water has made the 
least progress. 

It is further to be noticed that these fish all returned to spawn 
when of the same age, namely at the end of their fourth year. I 
have the scales of nine Bockeyes from the Fraser River. They 
varied in weight from 3| to 84 lbs., but all are in their fourth 
year. In British Columbia the Sockeyes weigh from 3 to 10 lbs. 
Fish up to 17 lbs. have been caught, hut over 10 lbs. they are very 
rare. I therefore seem to have got specimens of all the average 
weights. That they are all of the same age may be an accident, 
but much more probably it is not, and if it is not an accident it 
is a fact of the utmost importance to the Fraser River District. 

In the Fraser River the run of Sockeyes in every fourth year, 
the year after leap year, is almost six times as large as in any of 
the intervening periods of three years, and this has been the case 
as long as records go back. Whether the fourth years have shot 
ahead of the others, or whether all years were once equal to them 
will never be known, but most likely adverse breeding seasons in 
the intermediate years have gradually diminished the stock. If 
it proves upon further examination of scales that every Soekeye 
returns to breed in its fourth year in this district, it might well 
be centuries before the breeding stock, once diminished, increased 
to its original numbers. British Columbia has now only one 
season out of four up to what might be the mark * and, if I am 
right, the inference is obvious that the efforts of the hatcheries 
should be devoted chiefly to the collection of ova in the lean years 
even if they have to import them from other districts. In the 
springs of 1906 and 1910, the years following the last two big 
years, 100,479,000 and 105,312,500 Sockeyes were liberated from 
'British Columbian hatcheries. In the intermediate years the 
numbers were only 36,965,900; 51,855,200; and 41,909,500. 
My contention is, that if it is humanly possible the numbers 
hatched out in the seasons following the lean years should be 
made even greater than after the fat years. Borne people may 
say, li But how do we know that if we turn out fry in the Fraser 
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River or its tributaries, they will return there when they grow 
up '? M The very fact that it is in that district alone that three 
years out of every four are lean years shows that the fish return 
to their own river. If it were not so, the shortage in these years 
would have gradually spread itself over a wider area. It seems all 
the more wonderful that it has not done so, when it is remembered 
that the big shoal which comes in in the summer is by no means 
solely composed cl fish making for the Fraser. The facts further 
appear to show that not only do the fish return to the Fraser, 


Text-fig. 107. 



Scale of Soclceye (O. neHa) removed after spawning. 


but to the very creek in which they were hatched, for how 
otherwise can one account for many of the creeks which are full 
of spawning fish in the big years being always absolutely m:i~ 
tenanted in the years between them. Salmon marking in our 
own country has now shown almost conclusively that when the 
access to a river is unimpeded the salmon born in it invariably 
return,to it. The fish that have been marked in one river and 
subsequently recaptured in another have all been from some 
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comparatively small stream, or from some river with a had mouth 
which they might well find difficulty in entering again when 
they wished to do so. 

The value of hatcheries is a much-disputed point on which X 
will not express any opinion. For the moment I am content 
to assume that they are of some value on the Fraser, and that 
being so, to point out how they can best be utilized. But X will 
say that if the falling off in the catches which has been apparent 
since about 1900, when each year is compared with the fourth year 
before it, proves to be more than a mere temporary fluctuation, 
hatcheries alone will certainly not remedy the evil, and it will 
be necessary for a time at any rate to restrict the number of 
fish that are permitted to be caught. 


Text-fig. 108. 



Piece of skin taken from a Sockeye (0. nerl'a) after spawning. 


X should mention that I have scales from ^ Soekeyes in their 
fifth year, but they came from, the State of Washington, not 
from the Fraser. 

In text-fig. 107 is shown the scale of a Sockeye which weighed 
(>! lbs. and was caught,at Morris Creek near Lake Shuswap, 
about 300 miles from the coast. So far as I can judge it is quite 
typical, and its interest is in showing, from the worn condition 
of its edge, that if a Sockeye ever returned to the sea after 
spawning and was caught again, a clear spawning mark should be 
apparent on its scales." The scales lie so far apart, and are so 
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flexible, that tinless one saw how much they may become worn 
one would hardly believe it possible. 

It will, I think, be news to most of those employed on the 
hatcheries that the spawning Sockeye possesses scales at all. 
Last year when I asked for scales from a hatchery, I was told 
that it was well known that the Sockeyes absorbed all their 
scales as food in the course of their run up the river and never 
had any when they reached the spawning beds. I argued the 
point, and the hatchery people ultimately sent me the piece of 
skin shown in text-fig. 108 taken from a Sockeye that had 
spawned, to convince me that I was wrong. The scales were 
there, but are by no means so clear in reality as they are in 
the photograph. They are very deeply imbedded in the. skin, 
and, in order to remove some of them for examination, it was 
necessary first to soak it well and then to pull and stretch it so as 
to open the skin-pockets. After that the scales were still invisible 
and adhered closely to the skin which formed the top of the 
pockets. It was possible, however, to remove them with a pair 
of forceps without much further difficulty. So even those who 
have handled spawning Sockeyes for years may he excused for 
thinking them to be without scales.—How many fishermen in 
this country know that eels are covered with scales ? 

The Quixxat ( Oncorhynckus tschawytscha). 

The known range of the Quinnat on the American Coast is from 
the Ventura River in California to Norton Sound, Alaska. It 
probably really extends into Arctic regions. The Quinnat is also 
known as the Chinook Salmon, the King Salmon, the Tyee, the 
Red or the White Spring Salmon, and the Black Salmon. The 
flesh is generally of a deep salmon-red colour, but in the south of 
Alaska and down to Puget Sound, sometimes as many as one- 
third of these fish have white flesh. Sometimes one half of the 
body is red and the other white, and sometimes the flesh is 
mottled. The white-fleshed fish are of little use. All the scales 
sent me and marked as from either Red or ‘White Spring Salmon 
are from fish which have spent three winters, and a considerable 
part of the feeding season following the last winter, in the sea. 
Analogy from the true salmon would lead one to suppose that 
the white and mottled fleshed Quinnats might he fish that had 
spawned, but I can find no trace of a spawning mark on any of 
their scales. It has been suggested that the Red and White 
Spring Salmon are distinct varieties and that the specimens 
with mottled flesh are crosses, but upon this point I can offer no 
opinion. Differences in food might account for much, as in the 
ease of the Brown Trout (Salmo fario). 

The name Black Salmon arises from the colour assumed by the 
Quinnat at spawning time. 

In 1909 the weight of Quinnats canned on the Pacific Coast 
was 12,640,344 lbs. 
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Scale of Quinnat {Oncorhijnchus tsehawytscha) , 15 lbs. Length 3If inches ; 
girth 19| inches. ' New Westminster, August 1912. ' (For references see test, p. 598.) 


Most of the principal rivers have spring and autumn runs, 
and some of them a summer run also, so Quinnats may he said 
to run from January until October. 

The scales I have examined show the running Quinnats to be 
in their fourth and fifth years, those over about 30 lbs. in weight 
being a year older than: the others. Is umbers of them are 
Proc. Zool. Bog.— 1913, No. XL. 40 


As a rule Quinnats weigh from IB to 30 lbs. in British 
Columbia, but much larger specimens are taken, and in Alaska* 
waters they have been caught over 100 lbs. in weight, and average 
23 lbs. in some seasons. 

Quinnats are very powerful swimmers and ascend fast-running 
streams in preference to others, making for the head waters, anc" 
sometimes running up for many hundreds of miles. 


Text-fig. 109, 
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spawned in the hatcheries, from which it was estimated that 
90,740,472 were liberated in 1910. 

I have already shown photographs from scales of Quinnats 
which weighed 33| lbs. and 624 lbs. (see text-figs. 95 and 96, 
pp. 574 & 575) and I now’ append another (text-fig. 109) from a 
fish which weighed 15 lbs. The parr or fingerling stage of each 
scale show’s that the fish spent a year (A) and the greater part of 
a second year(B) in fresh water. 

1 have examined scales from eighteen Quinnats varying in 
weight from 10 to 62| lbs., and all show about the same duration 
of the freshwater stage. 

When the little fish enter the sea they seem to be already 
larger than the Sock eyes, and to measure from 4 to 6 inches in 
length. The lengths of the 624 lb. fisli at various ages, deduced 
from the measurement of eleven scales, were as follows :—At the 
end of the first year 2| inches, when it entered the sea in its 
second year 4J inches, at the end of the second year 13|- inches, 
at the end of the third year 25 inches, at the end of the fourth 
year 39 inches, and when captured it measured 50f inches. The 
scale illustrated (text-fig. 96) agrees exactly with these averages 
up to the end of the third year, but the position of the fourth 
winter hand on it would show the fish to have been about 
40 inches long at that time instead of 39 inches, if that scale 
alone were to be depended upon. 

The lengths of the 15 lb. fish, as shown from 22 scales, were, at 
the end of its first year 3^ inches, when it entered the sea, 
5| inches, at the end of its second year 13| inches, at the end of its 
third year 26 inches, and when captured'it measured 311 inches. 
Text-fig. 109 shows the points from which the measurements were 
taken,* the scale being exactly an average one. 

The measurements of the 33| lb. fish, averaged from 16 scales, 
were, at one year 3| inches, when it entered the sea 4| inches, at 
the end of the second year 12| inches, at 3 years 21f inches, at 
4 years 31 inches, and when captured 411 inches. 

The above seem to he about the average lengths of Quinnais at 
the ages given. Kone of the twelve specimens I have measured 
depart far from them.* 


The Spawning Mark, 


On the scale of the 331 lb. Quinnat (text-fig. 95. p. 574) ? a 
check in growth ($) may be observed beyond the fourth winter 
band (Ey It is equally, clear on every scale of this fish, and 
I think it must be a spawning mark. One might expect 


* ^te:~Smce this paper was written I have ascertained that in the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington, there are specimens of Quimmt parr, about 
4 inches m length, which came from a lake near the head waters of the Traser River 
1 have had the pnvelege of examining the scales of one of these specimens which 
measured about 4£ inches. The first winter band is quite clear, and five lines 
loraied m the second summer are apparent. 
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a better defined scar, but Quinnat scales are very thin and 
flexible, and besides are well protected by a great thickening of 
the outer skin at spawning time, so they may never become much 
worn at the edges. That they may not have become much worn 
up to the actual time of spawning is shown by text-fig. 110, a 
photograph of a scale removed from a 12 lb. Quinnat after it had 
spawned in the South Thomson River, about 300 miles from the 
sea. That scale not only sustained the wear from the shrinkage 
of the fish owing to lost condition between the time at which'it 
left off feeding, which the lines following the last winter band 


Text-fig. 110. 



Scale of 12 lb. Quinnat (O. tschawytscha) from South Thomson River. 
Fish speared after spawning, 13th October, 1911. 


show to have been quite early in the year, until it was speared 
for meander the supervision of Mr. John Brown of Celista, B.C., 
on the night of 13th October, 1911; but the skin was sent to me 
dried and folded, and I removed the scales from it myself. As this 
scale shows so little sign of wear at the edge, it seems to me quite 
conceivable that the mark S on text-fig. §5 is a spawning mark. 
If it is not, I am unable to suggest any other explanation of it. 

Compare text-fig. 95 with text-fig. 109. These scales were 
taken from fish caught at the same place at the same time. There 
are more lines after the last winter ring on the former than on 

40 # 
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■the latter, and that in spite of what is a, very obvious cheek in 
growth. The check clearly lasted long enough for the edges of the 
scales to become somewhat worn, for the lines following it do not 
at all points exactly follow the contours of those immediately 
preceding them. This fish cannot in these circumstances have 
grown faster than its fellow, which was feeding all the time, 
and yet there are 20 lines as against 12. If, however, it 
spawned it added the twelve lines between the winter band and 
the scar in the early part of the year 1911, and the eight lines 
outside the scar in 1912. It would have spent the early part of 
1911 in the sea, then come in to fresh water to spawn, and 
remained there after spawning for some little time. It would 
then have returned to the sea in poor condition and possibly not 
very early in 1912. so that by the time it had made up condition 
and started to grow again it would add but another 8 lines or so 
to its scales before the spawning instinct again induced it to seek 
fresh water, and thus brought it to the place of its capture. 


Text-fig. 131. 



i f * 


Slbh^i i 




Quirmat Skin 
lO lbs. Nat.Six 


Piece of skin taken from a Qninnat (O. Uchawi/tscha) after stiawmii; 


Compile this mark also with the outer spawning mark on 
text-fig., 101, and note how like they are. 

A Qumnat of about 30 lbs. is just the size on which I think a 
spawning mark is most likely to be found. The larger fish, like 
the 62| pounder, a scale of which is shown in text-%. 96 ha ve 
most probably attained their size on account of the feeding 
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instinct being more pronounced than the sexual. Scale reading, 
so far as it has gone, has shown that our own very large salmon 
are all maiden fish. 

Text-fig. Ill shows a piece of Quinnat skin taken from a fish 
that had lately spawned. 


The Cohoe (OncorhyncJms kisutch). 

The salmon with which I shall next deal is the Cohoe, also 
known as the Silver Salmon and the Fall Salmon. The photo¬ 
graph of its skin (text-fig. 112) shows that the scales overlap 
much more than those of either of the species already described. 
A spawning mark should therefore be better defined if one were 
to be found. 

Text-fig. 112. 



Piece of skin of the Cohoe {OncorhynchmM$ufc7i)« 


The Cohoe Salmon gets the name of Ci silver ” salmon from its 
appearance when it first comes in from the sea. It is then a 
most brilliant silver with a greenish tint on the back. As 
spawning time approaches it becomes a dirty red. The Cohoe is 
found in almost all the Pacific Coast streams from Monterey Bay 
northwards. The run in the Fraser River is in September and 
October, but the Cohoes are on the coast from July to November. 
The weight of Cohoes canned in 1909 was 17,789*890 lbs., but 
large numbers, 1,152,452 lbs. in United States waters alone, were 
dealt with in other ways. The Cohoes in British Columbia 
weigh usually from 3 to 81bs., but larger specimens are by no 
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means uncommon and may weigh as much as 30 lbs. More 
Cohoes would probably he canned if the run did not occur so late 
in the year, at a time when most of the canning stations are 
closed for the winter. 

The number liberated from the hatcheries in 1910 was 
50,424,386, but in some years the numbers have been much 
greater. 

Text-fig. 113. 



Scale of Cohoe (O. MsutcJi), ^. 5 lbs. 6 oz. 17th November, 1911, 


I find the scales of the Cohoes the most difficult of all to read, 
I have specimens of scales from eighteen fish from Puget Sound 
and from Shuswap, on the Fraser River. These fish varied in 
weight from 3 to 18 lbs. What strikes one as most curious is 
that, with the possible exception of one fish of 5 lbs. 6 oz. 
(text-fig. 113) in which a few close lines between B and 0, which 
I think due to a slight check in feeding, may really be the second 
winter band, their scales show them all to have been of the same 
age, namely nearing the end of their fourth year, 

I am satisfied that the Cohoes spend the whole of their first 
year in fresh water. At the end of it they measure, according 
to their scales, from 2| to 3 inches. One rapid grower, which 
weighed 15 lbs. near the end of its fourth year, measured as 
much as4 inches at the time of migration. The growth in the 
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second year is very difficult.to make out. I feel convinced that 
the greater part of it (I mean as to time) has taken place in fresh 
water in nearly every instance, and in no instance am I quite 
convinced that the whole of it did not do so. If the whole of the 
second year's growth took place in fresh water, the fish are a year 
older than I have stated above. In all cases (I speak, of course, 
only of the fish I have examined) the first entry into the sea 
appears to have taken place between 18 months and 2 years 
after hatching. Further certainty is added to this statement 
by the measurements of the scales, which show the second year's 
growth to have been comparatively small. In three instances in 
which, from the arrangement of the rings, I think the fingerlings 
entered the sea when about 18 months old, the little fish were 
three times as long at the end of their second year as at the end 
of their first. None of the others even quite doubled their 
length. That is what one would expect at that stage from fresh¬ 
water feeding, but not from sea food. In the third year growth is 
very rapid, and hardly diminishes even as winter comes on. 


Text-fig. 114. 





Scale of Cohoe (0. kisutch), £, 14 lbs, Paget Sound, 18th October, 1911. 


Text-figs. 114 and 115 are typical Cohoe scales. 

All the scales from Puget Sound are from fish captured on 
18th October, 1911, and all show at their edges the lines coming 
close together to form the next winter band, see text-fig. 114, 
A similar formation may be noted on text-fig. 118, which reached 
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its spawning ground a month later. But compare these scales 
with text-fig. 115. This fish was forwarded to me from Toronto 
on October 17th, so that it must have been procured at Lake 
Shuswap some days earlier. 

Text-fig. 115. 



Scale of Cohoe (O. kisutch). 9 , lbs. Shuswap Lake. 
Weighed after spawning. 


According to Dr. Greene (Migration of Salmon in Columbia 
River. Bulletin of U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, vol. xxix. 1909), a 
Silver Salmon travels about 7 miles per diem. This fish, then, 
to reach Shuswap by, say, October 12th. must have ceased feeding 
in the sea not later than 23rd August. It will be noticed that 
the outer lines of the scale are still widely spaced, showing that 
summer feeding and growth were still in progress up to the time 
at which, the fish left the sea for the river. 

The Humpback Salmon (Oncorhynchus gprbuscJia). 

I have but little to sav at present about the Humpback, the 
Dog Salmon, and the Steelheael Trout. 

The Humpback has flesh of a pale pink colour. It was not 
used for canning purposes until quite lately, but now there is 
a good trade in it with China and Japan, where it is much 
esteemed. The Chinese, not being accustomed to red-fleshed 
fish, were very shy of the canned Quinnats and Sockeyes when I 
was in China in 1893, and this may account for their partiality 
to the Humpback, 

The total weight of Humpbacks canned on the Pacific Coast in 
1909 was 100,326,144 lbs., and over another 3,000,000 lbs, weight 
was used in other ways. ■ \ ■ 
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Humpbacks were first dealt with in the hatcheries in 1904, and 
since then have been turned out from them intermittently, but 
never in very large numbers, comparatively speaking. 

They take their name from a peculiar hump which appears 
behind the heads of the males at spawning time. They are from 
3 to 11 lbs. in weight, and have very small scales. 

The main run is in Alaska. South of Puget Sound the 
Humpback is almost unknown. In the Fraser River the runs 
in the big Sockeye years and in the years next but one after them 
are much larger than in the other years. The fish, however, 

Text-fig. 116. 



JVe 


Scale of Humpback Salmon (O. gorbuscfta), from Puget Sound. 

(For reference see text, p. 604,} 

seem to come in at various ages, so this state of affairs will 
probably gradually right itself again if the netting is not too 
severe. I am judging from possibly but a few specimens. A 
large number of Humpback scales Lave been sent me, but, 
unfortunately, with no further information than that they were 
taken from Humpbacks in Puget Sound on their way to the 
Fraser River. I append a photograph (text-fig. 116) of one of 
these scales. The centre is only moderately well defined, but in 
all the others it is even less clear, so that I have not been able to. 
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form any definite opinion as to the time spent in fresh water. 
This scale shows dearly one winter band formed in the sea (AA). 
I presume that it represents the growth of the second winter. 
All the scales show a similar band, and many of them another 
evidently formed a year later. 

I can give no measurements as I do not know the length, or 
even the weight, of any of the fish when caught. 


The Bog Salmon (Oncorhynchus Jce-ta). 

The Bog Salmon frequents the Pacific Coast all the way from 
San Francisco to the Arctic Circle, but is most plentiful between 
Puget Sound and South-East Alaska. This fish is also called the 
Chum Salmon, and is known in Japan as Sake, and in Siberia as 
Kita. 

I have not before referred to the prevalence of any of the 
species on the other side of the Pacific, and only do so now 
because the Bog Salmon has long been a staple food of Japan, 
and it is because this fish is white-fleshed, or almost white, that 
the red colour of the other varieties has caused them to be 
viewed with suspicion when exported to the East. This fact 
was ascertained by me when I was in China and Japan in 1893. 

The Bog Salmon gets that name from the distorted appearance 
of the mouth of the males at spawning time. They then look 
not unlike snarling dogs. The average weight of the Bog Salmon 
is about 8 lbs. In British Columbia it is higher, from 10 to 
12 lbs. 16 lbs. would be about the maximum weight. 

The weight canned in 1909 was 25,660.845 lbs., and over 
4,000,000 lbs. weight was otherwise dealt with for export. 

It is only in Washington State that these fish have been 
spawned in the hatcheries. There an average of about 7,000,000 
fry have been turned out in recent years beginning with the 
year 1900, 

As a general rule the Bog Salmon comes in late in the year, 
September to November. But in Alaska the run begins in June, 
and in the Fraser River in the middle of August. 

In British Columbia they spawn close to the sea. This I had 
gathered from the appearance of the scales before I found out 
that it was known to be the case. I have received scales from 
two specimens weighing 111 and 12 lbs. respectively, both caught 
in Puget Sound on their way to the Fraser River. They show 
no indication of fresh water feeding at all. The fry evidently 
descend to the sea as soon as hatched out. The measurements of 
10 scales of the 114 lbs. fish, one of which is shown in text- 
fig. 117, enable me to give the rate of growth as follows:—At 
the end of the first year 7-^ inches, at two years 13 inches, at 
three years 22 indies, at four years 27 i inches, and when caught 
in its fifth year it measured 31 inches. Its capture was evidently 
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an early one, as the summer growth is only just complete. Un¬ 
fortunately I have not got the date. The 12 lbs. fish was caught 
at the same time and place. It was shorter. 30§ inches, but 
thicker, 17 inches. Its length at the end of each winter was 
11, 20|, and 26§ inches. From a smaller beginning it was 
steadily overtaking the other fish in length, and had already done 
so in weight when caught. 


Text-fig. 117. 



Scale of Dog Salmon {Oncorhj/richus beta). $ . 11^ lbs. 
Length 31 inches; girth lBf inches. 


The Steelhead Trout (Salmo gairclneri). 

The last of the Pacific Coast salmon with which I am dealing 
is the Steelhead, which is there called a trout, but is the only 
Pacific member of the sub-genus Salmo , to which the true salmon 
belongs. It is believed to be a migratory form of the Rainbow 
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Trout. The fiesli is pale-coloured, and is not much used for 
canning. 

The Steelhead is found from Carmel River, California, north¬ 
wards to Central Alaska. In California, it may he fished for only 
with hook and line. In 1909 4,229,704 lbs. weight was canned 
and 1,960,000 lbs. weight was otherwise used in the United 
States fisheries, without counting those frozen or salted in British 
Columbia. 


Text-fig. 118. 



Scale of Steelliead Trout (Salmo gamlueri), $. 12f lbs. Length 33 inches ; 
girth 161 inches. New Westminster. Autumn, 1912. (For references see text,p. 607.) 


■ In 1910 there were liberated by the U.S. hatcheries 12,023,646 
but none was turned out in Canada. ' ' ’ 

The spawning season is in the spring, but Steelheads are to be 
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found, in fresh water at most seasons of the year. They weigh, on 
an average, at different places from 8 to 15 lbs., with a maximum 
of about 45 lbs. 

The scales, of which I have specimens from several fish, but 
from only two that had been weighed and measured, show that 
life in fresh water before the first migration to the sea may be of 
considerable duration. In this species, as in the ease of our own 
salmon, no doubt is possible as to the limits of the part of the 
scale formed in fresh water. From examination of a large 
number of scales from my two measured fish, I judge them to be 
about 7 inches long when they enter the sea. As spawning takes 
place in the spring, the number of lines on the scale at the end of 
the first winter is naturally very small. The scale illustrated in 
text-fig. 118 shows five up to the point A, and that seems the 
usual number, but the first baud is not always visible on all the 
scales, which is not to be wondered at seeing how minute they 
are, -^L. inch long at the most, at that time. 

A second winter in fresh water is shown in text-fig. 118 by the 
band B, and a third by the band C. Outside of it are two or 
three more lines added to the parr scale in the fish’s fourth 
year, before it entered the sea. All the Steel head scales which I 
possess show similar lines and bands, so I suppose one may take it 
that these fish remain in fresh water until well on in their fourth 
spring, counting that in which they were spawned as one. They 
would then be just three years old. 

When they get to the sea, they grow very rapidly. The first 
band completed in the sea, within a year of migration shows my 
two measured fish to have been then already from 19 J to 20 J inches 
long (see text-fig. 118, E), and the second winter band shows a 
length of from 29 to 304 inches (text-fig. 118, F), but I am not 
sure that I have identified this band correctly on the scale 
illustrated. These two fish were both caught near the mouth of 
the Fraser River in the autumn of 1912, when they measured 
3If and 33 inches respectively and weighed 12f and 13 lbs., 
the shorter and thicker fish being a female. They had then done 
a considerable amount of feeding in their sixth year. 

This completes for the present ray review of the salmon of the 
Pacific Coast of North America. 

It must always be borne in mind that my observations have 
been made on the scales of fish from the Fraser River district 
alone, and that readings from the scales of salmon caught else¬ 
where might show considerable differences. Some divergence is 
almost certain in the duration of freshwater life, for observations 
of the scales of the true salmon (Salmo sctlar) have shown that 
the further north one goes the longer does the young salmon 
remain in fresh water, and it is not at all unlikely'; that'' the 
Pacific salmon are influenced in the same way by climatic 
conditions. 
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The strongest argument which I have heard in favour of the 
prevailing idea that Pacific salmon migrate to the sea as soon as 
they can swim, is that many of the rivers which they frequent 
are small, and, at times, are either dried up or frozen hard. Tins 
argument was put before me by a gentleman who is largely 
interested in the Pacific Coast fisheries and generally recognized 
as an authority thereon. It therefore seems to demand an 
answer. My answer is that I have examined only the scales of 
fish hatched in the large watershed'of the Fraser River, and that 
possibly the fry of the Pacific salmon can adapt themselves to 
varying conditions. It is known that our own salmon, which 
generally migrate to the sea at two years of age, may enter it at 
one year "without hurt, or may remain in fresh water for three, 
four, or even five years where the circumstances, as in Norway, 
make it desirable for them to do so. 

But, even supposing that they can adapt themselves to a 
certain extent, I fail to see how any salmon can perpetuate its 
species in a river which is frozen absolutely solid in winter, or 
which is bone-dry in summer. In fact, I believe that the fish 
that run into small rivers where such conditions prevail have not 
been hatched in them at all, but are really natives of one or other 
of the large river systems, and that, when they get into one of 
these small rivers, they become at once of no further use to their 
own species, and might as well all be promptly utilized as food 
for the good of ours. 

For a fact which supports this belief I have only to refer to 
what Mr. W. L. Oalderwood says in a communication to the 
‘Salmon and Trout Magazine* for December 1912,page 24. He 
there describes Oa.pt. Call breath’s hatchery in Alaska, I am not 
now concerned with the hatchery itself, but with the fact that it 
is on a river, the Jadeska, only half a mile long, which runs out 
of a small lake. A dam has been thrown across the river, only 
100 yards from the mouth, so as to intercept all fish, and enable 
the operators to select the Sockeyes and refuse the other salmon. 
In addition to this dam a fence of racks has been erected having 
at one place a trap. Here the Soekeves have been taken out and 
lifted over the dam, if not required for the hatchery, while the 
other species have been left below. This selection has gone on for 
eighteen years, and still continues, although the Sockeye hatchery 
was a failure and hatching operations were discontinued in 1906. 
Mr. Oalderwood says It is an interesting point that, although 
the natural and artificial propagation of the Humpback and Dog 
Salmon were entirely discouraged, the number of these fish 
continued apparently. undiminished.” He adds, and this is my 
point, “ The moral may be that the fish in this river, like the 
fish in other small rivers, are largely drawn from other sources;* 
But, in this case, as none but Sockeyes have been admitted 
to breed, it would seem proper to substitute the word “ entirely ” 
for the word largely,” and I submit that what applies to one 
small river may equally well apply to them all 
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If the perusal of what I have written induces others to pursue 
this fascinating study of scales upon the lines I have suggested, 
my work will have served its chief purpose. 

That the study is a most important one cannot be denied. The 
salmon fisheries of the Pacific Coast are a source of vast wealth to 
the countries so fortunate as to share in them. But that source 
of wealth, like our own salmon fisheries, already shows signs of 
having been too lavishly drawn upon. It is easy to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg. By legislation much may be done to 
prolong its life, but legislation can effect its purpose only if based 
upon thorough knowledge. In this country, if salmon scales had 
been studied before the Acts which regulate our fisheries had been 
passed, these Acts would have been very different from what they 
are. The study of scales has so revolutionized our knowledge 
that, of the eleven facts in the life of the salmon, mentioned by 
Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell in 1886 as absolutely proved, one, 
the most important, has now been shown to be absolutely 
wrong, and two others, hardly less important, require much 
modification. 

I have not made myself familiar with the various fishery laws 
and regulations of the Pacific Coast, but I know that many 
experts think them insufficient. If the regulations as to netting 
are to be made more stringent, let it be done with as complete 
knowledge of the various salmon as possible ; and in order that 
that knowledge may be obtained let their scales be systematically 
studied. For months, or years, the fish are hidden from our eyes, 
but from their scales we can fill in the gaps while they are out 
of view, for it has been well said that every salmon carries a, 
record of its life on each of its scales. Whether I have read the 
records written on the scales of the Fraser River salmon correctly 
or not, I can at least claim to have proved that the records are 
there. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. W. J. Sim of Korthville, 
Kings Co., ISTova Scotia, for much valuable information, and for 
1 raving procured me numerous specimens through his friends 
Mr. Frank Parry, now also of Korthville and formerly of Granite 
Creek, Mr. J. Brown of Celista, B.C., and Mr, Joseph son of 
Bellingham, "Washington, U.S.A., and Mr. J. Kirkpatrick of 
Vancouver. The various statistics I have given have been 
compiled mainly from “The Salmon Fisheries of the Pacific 
Coast,” by J. N. Cobb, Bureau of Fisheries, Document 751, 
Washington, 1911, and partly also from the Report of the 
Commission of Conservation on “ Lands, Fisheries and Game, 
and Minerals,” Ottawa, 1911. 

The following table may j rove of interest:— 
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38. Notes on Peripatoides woodicavdi Bouvier. 

By Kathleen Haddgn *. 

[Received April 11, 1913 : Read May 0,1913.] 

This species has been described by Prof. Bouvier f. It may 
readily be distinguished from other Australian species by the 
fact that it has 16 pairs of legs; in this respect this species and 
P. sa teri from New Zealand are unique among all the Australasian 
Peripatoides. 

The material was obtained through Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner, 
from Western Australia. 

There are twenty specimens, well preserved and extended, but 
they tend to be rather bent, thus making exact measurement 
difficult. The approximate measurements (in millimetres) are as 
follows:— 

Females ... 46, 43, 43, 41, 37, 37, 33, 23, 21, 17. 

Males . 31, 30, 30, 29, 27, 24, 24, 24, 23, 22. 

It will be seen, therefore, that these specimens are considerably 
larger than those described by Prof. Bouvier J, the greater 
number of which measured from 10-5 to 17 mm., only one 
reaching the length of 21 mm. 

Bouvier recognises the following types of coloration :— 

1. Uniform, with predominance of blue-green pigment, 

yellowish pigment being strewn in spots equally dis¬ 
tributed over the dorsal surface. 

2. Striped, with the yellow spots more numerous, sometimes 

becoming predominant, and forming a longitudinal, 
band, with or without dark papilla?, on each Bank above 
the base of the legs. 

A variation of the first type had the ground colour light 
reddish yellow, almost all the papillae being darker, at any rate 
at the summit; some were quite black and arranged in short 
transverse row’s. Thus the general tone was a dingy grey-black 
with small spots of yellowish pigment round some papilla?. 

A variation of the second type showed a yellow-red ground 
colour, with stripes of dark papillae in transverse rows in the 
dorsal region and no mixture of dark pigment in the lateral 
stripe. 

All his specimens showed two large light-coloured papilla? on 
the flanks between each pair of legs, arranged parallel to the 
long axis of the animal. 

These types are all represented in my specimens and also all 

* Communicated by Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner, ALA., P.R.S., F.Z.S. 

■f-‘Die Fauna SMwest-Australieiis , 5 BJL ii. No. is, Onyeiiophora. M. E.-L. 

Bouvier, Jena, 1909. 

: % Xioe» cit* p. 31o. 

Prog. Zoom Soc.—1913, No. XLI. i.' 41 
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the intermediate stages between them. Those belonging to the 
first type show in addition a well-marked lateral stripe of a. 
greenish-blue colour. The antennae are also of a greenish-bine, 
thus differing from those of Prof. Bouvier’s specimens which he 
describes as always being black. Four of the animals are 
very dark in colour, one being practically black, but all have a 
brownish-green tinge ; the ventral surface is lighter, but even 
then darker than the backs of the other specimens. The darkest 
specimen, which is a male, differs from all the others in having 
the crural papilla? black instead of white. All the animals show 
a patch of green pigment on the inner side of each leg which is 
extended on to the ventral surface of the body. In most cases 
the ventral and pre-ventral organs are not well-marked, but some 
of the smaller specimens show the ventral organs distinctly. 
The two light coloured papillae described by Prof. Bouvier as 
situated between each pair of legs are not apparent in these 
specimens. 

The coloration of these Peripatus agrees fairly closely with 
that of Peripatoides orientalis *, except that the dark variety is 
by far the most common in the last-named species (771 per cent, 
according to Steel f), whereas in P. woodwai'di they are in the 
minority, as far as our present material goes. 

With regard to the external features, these specimens of 
P. woodwardi agree with those described by Prof. Bouvier J in 
every respect except for the number of crural papillae? in the male. 
These are very prominent and capable of retraction within the 
leg, and he describes them as present on all the legs with 
the possible exception of the 15th and 16th, that is the last two 
pairs, while he found coxal glands in all the legs except possibly 
the 15th pair. 

I have examined all the males in ray material, and although 
the papilla 1 show extremely clearly in most cases, I can find no 
traces of them on the 4th or 5th legs; they appear to be entirely 
absent from these legs, as well as from the 15th; the last pair 
of legs may show a small papilla. In the male that I dissected 
the coxal glands showed very clearly in the other legs, but no 
trace appeared in the 4th, 5th, or 15th pairs. The absence of 
these glands in the 4th and 5th pairs of legs seems to be correlated 
with the great development of their nephridia, which open by a 
urinary papilla on the proximal of the three spinous pads of the 
foot. 

As described by Prof. Bouvier, the first pair of crural glands 
are extremely long and lie in the lateral sinus with the nephridia; 
the last pair are elongated and iridescent and lie in the lateral 
sinus or in the general cavity of the body, while the remaining 

* “ Monographic ties Onychophores.” E.-L. Bouvier. Ann. des Sc. Nat. vol. v. 
9th series, 1907, p. 233. 

' ■■f “Observations on Peripatus," Proe, Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales (2) vol. xxi. 1896, 
p. 94 ■ ■ 

,, ‘ Die Fauna Sudwest-Australiens/ p, 320. 
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ones are of tlie same type as those of P. orienialis , a vesicular 
gland with a narrow duct lying in the leg. 

The only other particular in which my specimens differ from 
those of Prof. Bouvier is in respect to the female generative 
organs. In the two examples that he dissected there was little 
or no trace of a receptaculum semiuis, but he points out that the 
ovaries were very large, thus making the dissection difficult. 

In both the females that I dissected it was easy to trace the 
oviducts for the whole of their course, and shortly after their 
emergence from the ovarian sac, where they at once diverge from 
one another, there was a -well-marked receptaculum seminis on 
each side, full of sperm. This is another point of resemblance 
between this species and P, orientalise which seems on the whole 
to be the most nearly related form. 


33. Field-Observations on the Enemies of Butterflies in 
Ceylon. By J. 0. F. Fryer, M.A., F.E.S. ; Fellow of 
Granville and Cains College, Balfour Student in the 
University of Cambridge.* 

[Received April 22, 1913 ; Read May 6,1913.] 


Ethology (Birds and Butterflies). 

The subject of Birds and Butterflies in Ceylon has already been 
admirably dealt with by Col. N. Manders in his paper entitled 
44 An Investigation into the Validity of Mullerian and other forms 
of Mimicry, with special reference to the Islands of Bourbon, 
Mauritius, and Ceylon ”+. In spite of this, however, I venture 
to place on record a few further notes from the island, partly 
because they deal more fully with the butterfly-eating habits of a 
most interesting bird, the Wood-Swallow (A rtarnus fuse us Vieilh), 
but also because the subject, with its direct bearing on the various 
theories of mimicry, is essentially one which requires as many 
observations as possible before any fair generalisations can be 
made. 

A residence of a year and nine months, largely devoted to 
entomological research, gave an opportunity for keeping a con¬ 
tinual watch on certain of the more common insectivorous birds; 
and the following notes comprise every observation made during 
that period. The locality in each case, unless otherwise stated, 
is the celebrated Botanical Garden at Peradeniya J. Other 
localities mentioned are Vavonia-Valunkulam, Maha Illupaiama, 
and Trineomalee— all places in the hot dry northern country, 
which is characterised by the large area of jungle it contains, 

# Communicated by 'Prof. J. Stanley Gaedinbe, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S,... 
t Proc. Zool, Soc. 1911, p. 696. 

■ J Elevation about 1600-feet. ■ 

41* 
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and also, in my experience, by a, greater quantity of butterflies 
and other insect life than can usually be found in the hills. 

The notes are given in chronological order, and are extracted 
from mv journal practically without alteration, as this method, 
though possibly wearisome, places a check on the personal pre¬ 
judices of the observer, the introduction of which it is difficult to 
avoid in a mere summary of results. 

Peraoexiya. 

1911. April 7th . A dr on go * took a Papilio polytes Linn, d - 
which could hardly fly, as it had only just emerged ; it then 
caught a Melanitis ismene Cram., also released soon after it had 
left the pupa. 

April 2nd-Wi. General note that 6i drongos were only observed 
to take small butterflies, chiefly YpktJiima ceylonica Hewit., 
Lycrenids, and occasionally Precis iphita Cram.” “ Of the various 
attempts quite one out of two missed their object, while in many 
cases the swoop at a butterfly seemed to be taken more for amuse¬ 
ment than to gam food.” “Paradise fly-catchers (Terpsephone 
paradlsi Linn.) being more retiring, were harder to observe ; they 
certainly took Yphthima ceylonica and small Lycmnids, but were 
not observed to attack anything large.” [This week, April 2nd-' 
9th, was spent mainly in bird observations, and the above is the 
result,] 

April 1 5th. A. drongo was seen to attack Catopsilia pyranihe 
Linn., but apparently without success. 

May Mi. A drongo was seen to take an YpldMma ceylonica in 
the garden, . . . Three drongos chased a Papilio par mda Moore, 
but did not catch it.... Two bulbuls (2[olpastes hcemorrhous Gnu) 
chased an orange-coloured moth, probably Argina sp., but lost it. 

Anne 25th. A Paradise fly-catcher swooped at a Limenitk 
calidasa Moore, which escaped. 

July Ml A magpie-robin (Copsychus smdaris Linn.) took a 
specimen of the Chaleosiid moth, Heterusia cingala Moore f, and 
flew away with it. 

October 16 th. A drongo chased a Papilio parinda, but lost it. 

October 19 th. A drongo caught a Papilio polytes $ , and ate it. 

October 21 st. A scanty P.-polytes migration for the last three 
days. ... A drongo swooped at a P. polytes J form polytes $, but 
missed it. Many females of the romulus form § with the entire 
hinder portion of the hind wings missing. 

November Ist-lMi (at Yavonia-Yalunkukra). A continual 
migration of Appias (A. patdina Cram, and A. cdbina Boisd.), 


J JhvonM the word “drongo” is used for either Dicrurus Teucopwialis 
Blyth, or JJ. ceerulescen* Linn. The former was more common; but the species 
m roost cases was not ascertained. 1 

t This should undoubtedly be an “ inedible ” species, as it lias all the Chalcosiid’s 
nauseous characters to a marked degree. . 

1 J polytes 2 poh/tes resembles Papilio aristolaclnm Fahr. 

§ P. polytes ? rewvlvs resembles Papilio hector Linn. Both P. aristoUchm 
c.nd F. hector are common Ceylon insects. ' , . 
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Catopsilia ( C. crocale Cram, with a few 0. pyranihe Linn.), 
Papilio -polytes, P. jason Linn., P. nomius Esper, and P. hector 
Linn. Bee-eaters (Merops sp. ?) were common, but were only 
observed to chase butterflies (P. jason, Applets sp.) on three 
occasions, each attempt being unsuccessful. Wings of all the 
above butterflies were found occasionally along the roads, but not 
in any number. 

November 2ozh (at Peradeniya). A drongo seen to take a. 
Papilio polytes § romulus, which was flying badly. 

November 29th. A number of wings of Euplcea and JDanais 
found on the ground in the garden. The only birds seen near 
were wood-swallows {Artamus fasciis YieilL). The wings iden¬ 
tified were:— Euplma, core Cram., fore wings 6 ; E. hollari Feld., 
fore wings 2 ; E . coreta God., fore wing 1; Danais septentrionis 
Butb, fore wings 5, hind wings 3, 

November 3 Oth. Spent an hour, 11 A.M.-12, watching the vrood- 
swallows hawking butterflies, which appeared to be forming their 
sole food. The birds sat on the top branches of a leafless tree, 
and swooped out after their prey, usually effecting a capture. 
The successful attempts were estimated at two out of three. The 
butterfly was carried to the perch and the wings there discarded. 
Butterflies on migration were extremely abundant, and indi¬ 
viduals of the genus Catopsilia were perhaps most numerous, 
though Euploeas, Danaids, Papilio pjolytes and P. demoleus Linn, 
were all quite common. The wood-swallows limited themselves 
almost entirely to Euploeas and Danaids, only three swoops at 
Catopsilia and one at Papilio demoleus being observed, and these 
were all failures. The majority of the discarded wings were 
blown into the river, but the following were collected, practically 
all of which must have fallen during the morning. 

Result:— Danais septentrionalis : fore wings 61, bind wings 9. 

Euplma core : foi*e wings 48. 

E . coreta : „ „ 29. 

E. kollari : „ „ 6. 

Euplceine hind wings 9, fragments 4. 

Papilio demoleus : fragments 2. 

P. polytes d or $ cyrus- form # : fragments 7 
(2 fore wings). 

P* polytes J romulus : fragments 5 (3 fore wings). 

P. polytes J polytes: hind wing 1. 

The predominance of fore wings is explained by their greater 
weight, hind wings being blown further, 

A .pair of bee-eeters were feeding near the wood-swallows. 
Most of their attacks were on small insects ; but four attempts 
on Catopsilia and two on Papilio demoleus were noted, all 
of which failed. These ■ bee-eaters w T ere either unskilful or 
only amused themselves with butterflies, A young Paradise 

/ Papilio polytes % cyrus-form resembles the . 
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flycatcher and a drongo confined themselves to small insects, 
in spite of the swarms of butterflies passing. 

December 1st. Again visited the woocl-swallows, but they left off 
feeding early ; the butterfly migration was'larger, with a higher 
percentage of Enplcea. It was distinctly observed in one case that 
the bird carried the butterfly, a Dana is septentrionis, to its perch 
and then held it with its feet while it pulled the wings off with its 
beak*. Watched the bee-eaters again, and saw one attack first 
a Papilla agmnemnon Linn, and then a Euplcea , but it missed 
each time. They were continually hawking small insects, which 
they presumably caught. Iso count could be made of discarded 
wings, as all had been blown by a high wind into the river. 

December "lad. Again watched the wood-swallows hunting. 
The butterfly was always carried back to the perch before the 
wings were removed, and it was noticed that portions of the wings 
were often left on and eaten,... After failing in a stoop, the birds 
rarely made another at the same insect. . . . Butterflies at some 
distance were usually taken, perhaps to allow 7 the bird to attain 
greater pace. ... If a butterfly noticed that it was being pursued, 
it at once dodged and, flying rapidly downwards, frequently 
escaped. Wings were again collected 

Danais septentrionis : fore wings 35. 

DAimniace: „ „ 4. 

Euplcea core: „ „ 18. 

E. coreia : one whole insect and fore wings 10. 

E. hollari : fore wings 4. 

Papilio polytes $ romulits: fore wing L 

December 7th. Wood-swallows hunting in the afternoon ; they 
usually stop before midday. 

December 10th. A young Paradise flycatcher swooped at two 
Papilio polytes., a S and a $ polytes form, which were flying round 
inside a large breeding-cage, but of course could not get at them. 

December I6th. A drongo was seen to attack a Papilio aga- 
memnon and snap off a portion of the hind wings. The butterfly 
escaped. 

1912. January lst~6tk (at Maha Illupalaraa). Bee-eaters 
were very common and butterflies, notably of the genera, Cato- 
psilia and Applets, were abundant. The only attack observed was 
that of a bee-eater on a Leptosia xiphia Fabr., which was caught 
and eaten. ■ 

January 10th (at Peradeniya). A drongo caught a Papilio 
polytes 2 cyrus- form, which had just emerged and had escaped 
from a breeding-cage. 

F'ebruary 22nd. A Papilio polytes 2 cyrus escaped from a cage 
and was eaten by a drongo; it was flying very weakly, as one 
wing was broken halfway down the costa. 

* hegge, ‘Birds of Ceylon/ vob ii. p. 668, states that the woo&swallow heats off 
the wings 'of its prey, ■ 
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' 'March 6 ih* Noticed three wood-swallows sitting on the 
telephone-wires crossing the Elver Maha-Weliganga. They were 
ha wking butterflies continually, and during the time they were 
watched selected species of Euplma only from a passing migration 
which consisted largely of Appias panlina . A search for wings 
failed, as the birds confined themselves entirely to the liver. The 
reason for this seemed to he that the butterflies were only caught 
with ease when away from cover; among vegetation they dodged 
their pursuers nine times out of ten. This fact was specially 
evident during this migration, as species of Euplcea and 1)(metis 
were uncommon, and the birds were often forced to swoop at 
butterflies travelling along the river-bank instead of waiting for 
individuals to come out into the open. 

March 8 ih. The migration of butterflies almost ended ; hut to 
obtain confirmation, by a fresh witness, of the fact that wood- 
swallows attack especially members of the genera Euplcea and 
JJanais , Alexander* and I watched three wood-swallows for an 
hour, and we both plainly observed them eat over a dozen JSuplwa 
and one JJanais. We also saw one bird with a Papilio , either 
P. pohjtes $ polytes or P. aristolochm *, but were unable to 
ascertain which. As before, the birds usually carried the butter¬ 
fly in the beak, though occasionally it was transferred to the 
claws when the distance back to the perch was great. 

March 15 ih. Watched the wood-swallows for three-quarters of 
an hour ; Appias spp. common, Euplcea and JJanais scarce. There 
were only two birds feeding, one probably young, for when the 
other caught a JJanais aglcea Cram, the young one opened its 
beak and fluttered its wings as if asking for food, though it 
gained nothing by this proceeding. The old bird then ceased 
feeding, but the other, possibly encouraged by the sight of the 
JJanais , worked steadily, soaring round in circles over the river. 
It caught five Eupkeas out of seven attempts. 

March 1 Qth. Watched a wood-swallow for a quarter of an hour 
and saw it take two Euplceas. 

March 17 th. Watched a wood-swallow from 11.30-12. It took 
two Euplceas, but then seemed to have no room for more, as it sat 
for a long time with the abdomen of the last victim protruding 
from its mouth like a cigar. 

March 18 ih. In five minutes saw two wood-swallows take three 
Euplceas and a Papilio , either P. polytes 5 polytes or P. arisio- 
lochke 7 almost certainly the former. 

March 2 2nd,' Species of Euplcea and JJanais abundant on 
migration. A wood-swallow picked out two Danaids (U. limn lace 
and I). septmtrionis) and then a Enplcm, after •which it stopped 
•feeding. ■ ' ' 

March 23rd. Watched - the wood-swallows from 11,40 A.M.-12; 
two were under observation most of the time, occasionally four. 
They took six specimens of Euplcea and two 1). septentrmm . 

;■ -Alexander, ■ Assistant Curator' of the Perth • Museum, to. whom X aha' 

indebted tor much critical assistance daring'his 'brief visit to the island. 
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April 23/v7. A drongo swooped at and probably took either a 
Papilio polytes $ polytes or a P. arisiolochm. 

April %Uh. Mr. Pole of Maskeliva * wrote that he saw two 
large dragonflies take two Appkis sp. ? and one P. polytes <$ . 

7th (at Maha IUupalama). Noticed the .remains of JJanais 
septentrionls , Papilio jason, Applets pmdina and A. album , killed 
probably by Asilid flies (Sderopogon piceus and other species), as 
the bodies were intact though empty. Asilid flies were twice 
seen carrying Appkis sp. ? A . 

August Sih (at Maha IUupalama). Caught an Asilid fly with a 
medium-sized dragonfly t, which it was sucking through the eye, 
and later saw another Asilid killing a large Cicada S which was 
flying madly about, shrieking (stridulating) all the time. A 
slight bite from an Asilid was most painful, and felt as if 
poisonous matter had been injected. 

August 13 th (at Maha IUupalama). Noticed Asilid flies kill 
Appkis sp. ? A and Papilio jason. 

August 28 th (at Habarana, Maha IUupalama District). An 
Asilid attempted to kill the formidable Ceylon hornet, Vespa 
cincta , which, however, escaped. 

August 31s£ (at Trincomalee). A few Eupleea wings were found 
scattered about Fort Ostenbnrg; they were probably dropped by 
wood-swallows, which were hawking round the inner harbour. 

September 1st (Trincomalee). On the Nilavelli-Kiiehivelli rood 
bee-eaters were numerous. One was seen to catch an Applets sp,, 
and wings of Eitflem , P. jason, and Appkis spp. were occasionally 
found on the ground. 

September 7th (at Peradeniya). Released an Actieis selene ed¬ 
it flew fairly well, but was soon snapped up by a drongo, which, 
before eating it, first pulled off the.“ tails ” and then the rest of 
the wings. 

The observations having now been given at length, it is 
perhaps permissible to summarise the impressions gained in their 
making:— 

i. Butterflies do not form any large percentage of the food 

■of. the more common insectivorous birds in Ceylon. 

ii. With the exception of the Wood-Swallow, birds are by no 

xneans clever in capt uring butterflies. 

iiL The Wood-Swallow is the only bird .which actually lives on 
butterflies, and it almost always chooses butterflies of the 
so-called nauseous..genera Betnais and Eupleea; it seemed, 
however, that this preference was due to the difficulty of 
catching faster-flying butterflies, and not to the superior 
flavour of the Banais or Eupleea. 

* Hill district, elevation about 4000 feet. 

. \ Dos and one or two subsequent notes, ffiough not dealing with butterflies, are 
included, as they seem worthy of record and yet are insufficient for a separate 
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iv. The various species of Bee-eaters, when attacking butter¬ 

flies, usually choose members of the Papilion id & and 
Pierkhe. 

v. The Asilid diptera are formidable enemies to all other 

living insects. They are. however, present i\\ large 
numbers only in the northern country,and then «oill y for 
a limited period of the year. 

vi. In Ceylon a resemblance to the genera Dana is sw*&J3upltm 

is doubtfully of value ; in fact, in the' neighbourhood of 
Wood-Swallows it is a distinct danger. 

vii. The mimetic females of Papiiio polytes are not oTmouslv 

protected by their mimicry, and as a whole pwd>a,bly 
suffer about as much, or as little, from the attacks 
of birds as any other fast-flying butterfly in Ceyiom. 


40. On the South-African Pseudosuchian and 

Allied Genera. By R. Broom, M.D., D.Se., U.JCiXS. 

[Received and Read May 20, 1913.] 

(Plates LXXV.-LXXIX *) 
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Euparkeria capensis Broom. (Pis. LXXT., XXXVI., 
LXXVIIL, LXXIX. figs. 1-8, 17-20, 22, 24.) 

In the collection of Mr. Alfred Brown of Aliwal Xotth are 
a number of imperfect’ skeletons of a small Ehyn ehcxnejphaloid 
reptile of very great interest, which he discovered m Tipper 
Triassic beds about four years ago. Mr. I). M. S. Watson examined 
them a year ago, but unfortunately he mistakenly reg&mckd. them 
as belonging to the little acrodont-toothecl reptile tismied by 
him Mesosuclms browni. Though the two forms were met'with 
together and are of about the same size, they certainly belong to 
different families, if not to different suborders. In it short note 
commumnicated to the £ Records of the Albany Museum ? (6), I 
have called attenti&i to the confusion and proposed tli^/naiue 
Dnparkeria capensis for the Thecodont form. 

As the type, I take a specimen showing a beamiiinl skull 
with most of the skeleton. Though this specimen vms in the 

* For explanation of the Plates gee p. 633. 
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collection as seen by Watson, it was scarcely at all developed, 
and lie did not recognise that the block of stone contained an 
almost perfect skull which, bad lie seen it, would have prevented 
the confusion of the two animals. 

In the type specimen is preserved the skull almost complete 
but slightly crushed, and with the bones in beautiful condition and 
showing nearly every detail of structure. A number of cervical 
and dorsal vertebrae are shown, both coracoids, the interclavicle, 
the right clavicle and scapula, and the right humerus, radius, and 
ulna. ^ There are also seen in the specimen the whole of the 
abdominal ribs in perfect condition, the pelvic bones in good con¬ 
dition, but displaced, and most of the left hind limb. Other 
specimens show the pelvic bones in position and most of the tail. 
One specimen shows a dentary with a perfect right pes. 

The skull is very similar to that of Oniithositch its woodtmrdi , 
and there can be little doubt but that Eiiparherm belongs to the 
same suborder and to the same family, though the two genera 
must be regarded as distinct. From the snout to the occipital 
condyle the skull measures about 83 mm. From the snout to 
the front of the orbit is about 45 mm. The orbit is almost round 
and has an antero-posterior diameter of 23 mm. There is a 
large antorbital vacuity about 20 mm. in length. The infra¬ 
temporal opening measures 18 mm. in height and its greatest 
antero-posterior length at its lower part is 17 mm. The supra- 
temporal fenestra is small, measuring 13 mm. by 10 mm. The 
width across the frontals between the orbits is 14 mm., and the 
width across the squamosals where they form the temporal arch 
is 34 min. 

The front part of the premaxilla is missing from the type, but 
it was probably somewhat similar to that in Orniihosuchus and 
other allied types. It forms the lower half of the posterior 
margin of the rather large nostril. It supports at least two and 
most probably three flattened pointed thecodont teeth. 

There is no evidence of a septo-max ill ary on the face. 

The maxilla is a long slender bone, which forms the lower 
and anterior borders of the antorbital vacuity. The anterior 
ascending process passes tip behind v the premaxilla and the 
descending anterior portion of the nasal, and meets the anterior 
end of the large laciymal. The posterior horizontal portion 
passes back to below the middle of the orbit and meets the jugal. 
It supports apparently 13 thecodont teeth, of which 5 ' are 
preserved in the specimen. These are pointed flattened teeth, 
very similar.in general shape to those of carnivorous Dinosaurs, 
They are feebly serrated behind and probably also in front. 

The' nasal is rather peculiar ’in'shape. When viewed from 
above,' it v appears as a long narrow bone about twice as wide 
behind, where it meets the frontal, as in front. In reality the 
front is as wide as the back part, as it forms a curious downward 
process behind the nostril to meet the premaxilla. The peculiar 
shape will best be understood from the figures. 
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The lacrvmal is an unusually large bone. , It forms most of the 
anterior orbital margin. Above, it has a long articulation with 
tlie prefrontal, and below, a short one with the jugal. Anteriorly, 
it lias a large development which forms the upper margin of the 
antorbital vacuity meeting the ascending process of the maxilla. 
Of the anterior process much is below the level of the general 
surface of the face, suggestive of the antorbital vacuity having 
lodged a large gland. 

The prefrontal is a small narrow hone which forms about half 
of the upper orbital margin. It is bounded above by the frontal 
and nasal and below by the lacrynial. 

The frontal is a long narrow bone. Behind, it articulates with 
the parietal and laterally with the postfrontal, and in front 
with the nasal and laterally with the prefrontal. It only forms 
a small part of the orbital margin. 

The postfrontal is a small triangular bone which articulates 
with the frontal, parietal, and postorbital, and forms a small part 
of the upper orbital margin. 

The postorbital is a triradiating bone. The upper process 
passes upwards behind the postfrontal and meets the parietal. 
The inferior process passes downwards and articulates with the 
jugal, partly lying in front of it and forming with it the post¬ 
orbital arch. The posterior process is short. It meets the 
squamosal and forms with it the temporal arch. 

The jugal is also a triradiating bone. The anterior process is 
the strongest. It forms most of the infraorbital arch, forming a 
long suture with the maxilla and meeting the lacrynial. The 
upper process meets the postorbital and forms with it the post- 
orbital arch. The posterior process is long and slender and 
forms the zygomatic arch meeting the quadrate-jugal. 

The qnadrato-jugal is an angular bone which supports the 
quadrate and the jugal and binds them together. Above, it 
meets the squamosal. A large foramen is present between the 
quadrato-jugal and the quadrate near the lower part of the 
bone. 

The squamosal is small but fairly strong. It may be regarded 
as a clasping bone which holds together the quadrate, qnadrato- 
jugal, postorbital, parietal, and opisthotie. A small upper 
process lies in front of the lateral process of the parietal. The 
relations to the qnadrato-jugal and quadrate will be better 
understood by the figures given. 

The quadrate is a long, well-developed bone. Its upper end 
is firmly articulated with the squamosal and possibly also with 
the opisthotie, and also meets the quadrato-jugal. The lower 
end forms the articulation. There is a large opening between 
the quadrate and quadrato-jugal. The shape of the bone is seen 
in the drawings given. ■ 

The parietal is smaller than the frontal. It forms the' hack 
part of the upper cranial wall and has a ■ postern-lateral ■ process 
which forms much of the posterior wall of the upper temporal 
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fossa. and a,t its outer end meets the squamosal. Tliere is no 
trace of a pineal foramen. 

Behind the parietals and partly wedged between them is a small 
interparietal. It forms the upper part of the occiput, and partly 
divides the parietal from the supruoecipital. 

The supra occipital forms the middle part of the occiput. It 
articulates with the exoccipitals, the interparietal, and the 
parietals. 

The exoccipital forms part of the occipital condyle and passes 
outwards, fusing with the opisthotic. 

Only a small part of the basioccipital shows in the specimen 
as the middle part of the condyle. 

The lower jaw is well preserved. The dentary forms the 
anterior half, and the angular and siuungular the greater part 
of the posterior half. A large oval opening is seen on the outer 
side of the jaw between the angular and snrangular. 

A pair of long rib-like bones represent portions of the hyoid 
apparatus. These are evidently the ceratobranchials, and indicate 
that Evparheria had a birdlike tongue. 

There are well-developed sclerotic plates in the eye, which are 
curved as in the bird. 

Two slightly displaced bones are probably the proatlas and 
portion of the atlas. There are probably about 9 or 10 cervical 
vertebra?, of which the upper 3 or 4 are hidden by matrix. The 
lower cervicals have comparatively short centra. They are 
practically ampliiplatyan -or incipiently proccelous. The ribs are 
double-headed and have small uncinates. There are 2 sacral 
vertebras, and apparently 26 presacral. The tail is very long and 
has powerful chevrons. 

The shoulder-girdle is well preserved. There is a long slender 
interclavicle which is apparently narrow even at its anterior end. 
The clavicle is also long and slender. The coracoid * is large, 
measuring 24 mm. in antero-posterior diameter and 16 mm. in 
its transverse diameter. There is a large oval foramen near the 
scapular articulation, and a little in front of the median plane of 
the bone. The scapula is long and slender. It measures in 
greatest length 38 mm., and its lower end is 15 mm. across and 
the upper end 12 mm. in width. There is no distinct acromion 
process, and the clavicle has been probably rather loosely attached 
to the front of the lower third of the bone.' 

The humerus is very slender. Its length is 36 mm. Only the 
outer aspect is displayed, and it cannot be seen whether there 
is an entepicondylar foramen. There is no indication of an 
eeiepicondyiar foramen. The deltopectoral ridge is very short. 

' The; radius and ulna are slender straight bones. The radius 
measures 32 mm, in length and the ulna is probably slightly 
longer. The inanus is lost from the specimen. 

v Thoiigli; : '.t.o avoid any confusion I have used the universally accepted term 
; " * corwokiy, as. I have elsewhere .recently shown the hone ought more properly to be 

: called, the fa precoracoid.". ■ ■ 
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There is a large broad plastron of abdominal ribs which 
occupies the whole of the front of the abdomen, from a little 
behind the coracoid to the front of the pubis. The riblets are 
all slender and arranged in series of threes-—a long outer riblet, 
a shorter middle one, and a still shorter inner one. In front the 
innermost series remain free, but on passing back they become 
anchylosed into united groups of two, three, and four. There 
are probably four series of riblets to each vertebra. Altogether 
there are 31 groups of ribs. 

The pelvis is preserved in two specimens besides the type, and 
every detail of its structure is known. The ilium is similar to 
the type found in Belodon and Erythromchus. The acetabulum 
is large, and closed, and the ilium has a well-marked supra- 
acetabular ridge. The iliac crest is developed much more back¬ 
wards than forwards, and the whole crest measures 28 mm. in 
length. Tire pubis is comparatively short and broad. It forms 
a complete symphysis with its neighbour, and the outer border, 
which is considerably thickened, passes almost directly down¬ 
wards. A very remarkable feature of the bone is the presence of 
two pubic foramina. The upper one, which is apparently the 
hornolague of the normal pubic foramen, is the smaller of the two 
and is fairly close to the acetabulum. The other is close to the 
symphysis. In the type specimen both pubes are well preserved 
and the foramina are exactly similar on both sides. The ischium 
is a variety of the plate-like form, but long and slender. It has 
a complete symphysis with the other ischium. 

The femur measures in the type 58 mm.: in a second specimen 
55 mm. It has a slight double curve as in most reptilian femora. 
The ends have been largely cartilaginous. On the inner and 
posterior side, near the union of the upper and middle third, there 
is a well-marked small trochanter. 

The tibia and fibula are not perfectly preserved in any of the 
specimens, but in one or other both upper and lower parts are 
shown. They are apparently a little shorter than the femur and 
considerably more slender. 

The tarsus consists of two proximal elements, and probably 
four distal tarsals. The astragalus is irregularly cubical, and the 
calcaneiun considerably broader than long. There appears to be 
little in the way of a heel. Of the distal tarsals the 4th is the 
only large one. 

The metatarsals are all well developed, and the 5th lias the 
peculiar Bhynchocephalian development. Of the others the 3rd is 
the longest. The 4th is slightly longer than the 2nd, and the 2nd 
considerably longer than the 1st. The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd digits 
have well-developed claws, but the 4th has the phalanges rather 
weak , and the claw, if present, was very small. ' The 5th toe 
also has a small claw, though larger than that of the 4th. The 
digital formula,, is 2, 3, 4, 5, 3. 

■ Dermal ossifications are present along, the .back from,the head 
to at least well down the tail. These are arranged in pairs, 'one 
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on each side of each vertebral spine. All the best preserved 
scutes are about twice as long as broad and have the long axis 
lying antero-pasteriorly. 

Borne at least of the ribs of the middle region of the body 
appear to have uncinate processes. These are little ossifications 
about 3 or 4 mm, in length and about 1 mm. in width. They 
are firmly attached to the posterior side of the ribs but not 
anchylosed. Just possibly, though much less probably, they are 
small lateral dermal scutes. 

Before discussing the affinities of Euparkeria and the Pseudo- 
suehians generally, it will be well to consider some points in the 
structure of the allied genera from Elgin. These very interesting 
specimens, preserved in the British Museum, reveal a few points 
in the structure of the group not seen in the specimens of 
Eaparhrki , and afford a very thorough knowledge of the sub¬ 
order. Aelosaurus fe.rratus, on which the suborder Pseudosucbia 
was founded, has never been very thoroughly described, but 
Mr. Watson assures me that there is no doubt that it has two 
temporal vacuities like those of Euparlcerm and Omithosiichus, 
and not one as described and figured by Fraas. Though there 
is thus little doubt that AUosaurus belongs to the same suborder, 
it differs in a good many points from the Elgin and South-African 
forms. 

Orxithosuchus woodwardi Newton. (Pis. LXXYIL- 
LXXIX., figs. 9, 10, 16, 25.) 

The type of this Pseudosuehian is a fairly complete skeleton from 
Elgin, described in 1894 by Mr. E. T. Newton. The specimen is 
preserved in the British Museum, and through the kindness of 
Dr, Smith Woodwardi have been enabled to make a fresh study 
of it in the light of the new knowledge obtained from the allied 
South-African form. Newton’s study of the type has been so 
thoroughly and carefully done that there is very little in the 
specimen he has failed to observe, and the points where I incline 
to differ from him are very few in number. Fortunately the 
British Museum has recently obtained a second specimen which 
supplies a number of blanks in our knowledge. 

The skull, on the whole, resembles that of Euparlcerm in all 
essentials, so far as can be seen, though the cranial sutures are 
less easily made out in Ormthosuchus and the palate is unknown 
in Euparlcerm . The skull of Ormthosuchus woodwardi is more 
slenderly built, and it differs, in having apparently no inter¬ 
parietal, in the shape of the jugal, in having a much larger 
antorbital vacuity, and in having the Teeth ■ differently arranged. 
In the restored side view of the skull which I give, and which 
differs' only slightly from that given by Newton, the' shape of 
the various openings and bones can readily be seen. The dental 
formula oi Ornithosuchus appears to be y. 3, m. 9 as against 
i. 3 , m. 12 in Euparheria ; and there is the further difference 
that, while in the South African genus only one mandibular tooth 
overlaps the upper jaw-border, in Ornithosnchm there are two 
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teeth which pass to the outside between the premaxillary and 
maxillary teeth. 

The palate of OrnitJiosuchus is well preserved but not com¬ 
pletely displayed in front. The restoration of it which I give is 
hypothetical only in the prevomevine region and in the basi- 
occipital. The pterygoids are large, as are also the palatines 
and ectopterygoids, and these three bones of the two sides form a 
large vaulted bony roof to the mouth. On each side there is a 
pair of oval openings—one between the palatine, the ectopterygoid, 
and the pterygoid, and the other between the pterygoid and the 
palatine. This latter is regarded by Newton as the posterior 
naves. In this, 1 think, he is in error. The opening has the 
borders quite flat, and was probably covered by membrane in life 
and did not transmit any structure of importance. The ptery¬ 
goid sends forward a long slender process along the inner side of 
the palatine which doubtless meets the prevomer as suggested 
in the figure. 

The shoulder-girdle and anterior limb, though lost from the 
type, are fairly well preserved in the second specimen. The 
scapula differs from that of Euparheria in being very narrow in 
the middle and much more expanded at the base. It is much 
more Dinosaurian in appearance. The coracoid has a rather 
small foramen, and the posterior border below the glenoid cavity 
is deeply notched. The interclavicle is narrow and not expanded 
in front apparently. The clavicles are also slender. 

The humerus measures 57*5 mm. in length. There is a well- 
developed d el topee t oral crest, and the general appearance of the 
bone suggests a comparison with that of the Theropoda. The 
radius and ulna are not very well preserved. The former 
measures 47 mm. and the latter 49 mm. Only a few bones of the 
manns are preserved, and these are apparently displaced. A 
cast of a specimen obtained by Mr. Watson shows rather more 
of the manus. There are pretty certainly three well-developed 
digits, and, I think, evidence of a fourth. The carpus is badly 
preserved; possibly it was imperfectly ossified. 

I have given a restoration of the pelvis for most of which, 
I think, there is clear evidence in the specimen. The pubis is 
essentially similar to that of Euparheria , but much more elongated. 
It has a large single pubic foramen. There is evidently a com¬ 
plete symphysis. 

The bones of the hind foot of the type, though much displaced, 
have been separated out and identified by Newton with marvellous 
care, and the foot is seen to resemble that of Euparheria pretty 
closely, the main difference being that the fifth metatarsal shows 
less of the peculiar Bhyndbocephalian development, and the 
phalanges of this, too, are feebler. 

OllXITHOSU CHITS TAYLOR I, Sp. B. (PL LXXYII. fig. 11.) 

In 1904, Mr. G. A. Boulenger described some''rather'badly 
preserved reptilian remains from Elgin as a . large^ example 
of OrnUhomchm woodwardi, Mr. Taylor, when 'Sending, the 
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specimen to the British Museum, recognised that it was a near ally 
of Ornithosiwhm woodward i\ though about 2i times as large. 
Mr. Boulenger discusses at some length the question whether the 
specimen is merely an older example of 0, woodwardi or a new 
species, and comes to the conclusion that there are no other 
differences than those that- might be accounted for by difference 
of age. My comparison of the specimens has led me to con¬ 
clude that the animals, though allied, are at least distinct 
species, and 1 hare therefore much pleasure in naming the form 
after the discoverer. 

The specimen shows most of the skull. The jugal is probably 
perfect but is partly hidden by matrix, and the quadrato-jugal 
is also nearly perfect. The squamosal and postorbital are much 
crushed, but the side view of the hack half of the skull can be 
restored with moderate accuracy. Most of the upper side of the 
skull is preserved, but partly broken and not well displayed. A 
fairly complete snout with maxilla and premaxilla of what may 
perhaps be a second individual is also preserved. And as we have 
the remains of the last maxillary tooth in the first specimen, and 
the corresponding tooth in the snout-fragment, we can make a 
fairly complete restoration of the skull. When this is done, the 
very marked differences between it and'the skull of Onuthosuchvs 
woodicanU are apparent. The arches are seen to be massive 
instead of slender bars, and the snout relatively much more 
powerful. The fact of the two animals being distinct is further 
confirmed by the fact that the British Museum has recently 
obtained from Elgin two new specimens—the one exactly 
corresponding in size to the type of Ornithosnchns woodimrdi, 
and the other, so far as can be made out, agreeing in size 
with the large form. In the new specimen of 0. taylori part 
of the palate is preserved, and it agrees essentially with that of 
0. woodwardi. There are two similar openings in the back part, 
and the pterygoid sends forward a similar but relatively larger 
anterior process. . 

Hebpetosucjbtcs grantx ISTewton. 

This small Pseudosuchian from Elgin is less satisfactorily pre¬ 
served than Ornithosuchm woodimrdi 3 but there is sufficient to 
show that it is a fairly near ally. The skull differs considerably 
in its proportions, but probably the essential structure is similar. 
The palate is narrower, and the'anterior process of the pterygoid 
is relatively broader, and there is . only a ■ single opening in the 
pterygoid region. The shoulder-girdle and anterior limb are 
differently proportioned, being much more slender, and indicate 
that the habits of the two genera were different.. An interesting 
point revealed by this specimen is the fact that the man us has 
five well-developed-digits. In the carpus there are at least three 
elements. The five metacarpals are;well preserved, but most of 
the phalanges are missing. 
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Browxiblla africana, gen. et sp. n. (PL LXXIX. fig. 21.) 

In Mr. Brown’s collection there are portions of at least two 
skeletons of an animal rather larger than EuparJceria cctpmsis 
but closely allied to it. The only parts well preserved are the 
shoulder-girdle, pelvic girdle, and femur. These indicate an 
animal nearly a half larger than the better known African 
form. 

The following measurements will illustrate the differences in 


of the tw o forms :— 

JSuparkeria 

JB rownicll a 


capensis. 

africana. 


mm. 

mm. 

Width of base of scapula 

.. 15 

20 

Length of coracoid . 

. 24 

30 

Length of ischium . 

. 36 

about 50 

Length of femur . 

. 56 

74 


In general structure there is a close similarity between the 
bones, but those of BrowuieUa are more massive, and there are 
numerous minor differences. 

The ischium differs in shape in being constricted near its 
middle, and the pubis, besides being much broader and stouter, 
differs in having only a single pubic foramen. This difference 
seems of sufficient importance to justify the placing of this 
species in a separate genus, and I have much pleasure in naming 
it after Mr. Alfred Brown, the veteran collector, to whom Science 
owes such a deep debt. 

Mesosuchtjs browni Watson. (Pis. LXXYIIL, LXXIX. 
figs. 12-15, 23.) 

Though Mesosuclms browni differs considerably from Euparheria 
and is probably not a Pseudosucliian, it has nevertheless some 
interesting affinities, and, both from its association with Eu¬ 
parJceria and from the fact of the tivo forms having been confused, 
if seems 'well to consider the one along with the other. 

As already mentioned, Watson, in his description of Mesosuehm 
browni 9 had regarded some of the imperfect skeletons associated 
with it as belonging to the same form. As we now know that 
most of these skeletons belong to the similar sized but distinctly 
different Euparheria capensis , it is necessary to redefine Meso- 
suckus to some extent. 

The type specimen consists of a badly crushed skull showing 
the premaxilla and maxilla of the left side in good condition, 
with most of the lower jaw and most of the palate badly crushed. 
Much of the rest of the skull is present, but so badly distorted 
that a restoration is difficult. Of'the rest of the skeleton of the 
type individual almost the whole of' the vertebra! column from the 
head to about the middle of the tail is preserved. ‘ Of the shoulder- 
girdle there is practically nothing ■■preserved, though much of .'the- 
Proc. Zoom Soc.—1913, No. XLIL ' 42 
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right arm is seen. The pelvis is badly preserved, but botJi iseliia 
are well seen and most of the left hind leg. 

The premaxilla is particularly interesting in having no inter- 
nasal process, and in this resembling the bone in lihynchosmvms 
and Hyperodapedon. It has two well-developed acrodont teeth, 
which 'are round and blunt. The maxilla is long and narrow, 
and has 13 irregularly arranged rounded blunt acrodont teeth. 
A disarticulated quadrate, which is not that of Euparkeria and 
pretty certainly that of J fesosuchus, is nearly as broad as long, 
and much more massive than the quadrate of Euparkeria . There 
are two moderately distinct condyles. Watsons description of the 
palate cannot at present be added to. Pterygoid of remarkable 
shape with a deep posterior ramus applied to the inner side of 
the quadrate, small external ramus (not well exposed) and long 
anterior ramus which bears a closely-set series of small pointed 
teeth. Tomer apparently narrow, with a series of small pointed 
teeth articulated with anterior end of pterygoid. Other bones 
of palate not shown, Epipterygoid widened with a deep notch 
for the optic nerve, touching the top of the deep posterior ramus 
of the pterygoid. Parasphenoid very large and placed high up in 
the skull. 5 " Most of the postcranial skeleton described by Watson 
are really bones of Euparkeria , while the supposed scapula is 
really the ischium of BrownieMa africana. 

The lower jaw is fairly well preserved in the type specimen. 
It differs from the jaw of Euparkeria in having a relatively 
small lateral opening and in having the part of the jaw behind 
the opening larger than the dentary portion. The surangular 
forms more than the upper half of the outside of the back of the 
jaw. and the rest is mainly formed by the angular. 

The vertebrae are not well preserved. They are of about the 
same size as those of Euparkeria capemia . The eervieaJs have 
fa irly long spines, and the whole neck is relatively linger than in 
Ettp'irkeria —probably 11 vertebra may be cervical. Altogether 
there appear to he, as in Euparkeria , 26 pre-s&cral vertebra, and 
apparently 2 sacral. 

The humerus, radius, and ulna are much more massive than in 
Euparkeria, but not very well preserved. The humerus measures 
37 mm. in length. 

The ilium differs considerably from that of Euparkeria, and 
resembles much more closely that of Howesia . Though imperfectly 
preserved, the upper part of the ilium is manifestly about twice 
as deep as in Euparkeria < The ischium also differs markedly from 
that of Euparkeria in being relatively much shorter, and having 
only a short symphysis. The pubes are very badly preserved, 
but have manifestly been much broader than in * Euparkeria , 
though essentially similar in type. The illustrations given show 
the: specimen as preserved and the pelvis restored. ■ 

, The femur, tibia, and fibula are not unlike those of Euparkeria., 
■The" femur probably .measures 49 mm. in length, and the tibia 
47 min* The tarsus has the bones displaced, hut is apparently 
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better ossified than in Eaparkeria . There are three large 
elements and at least two small ones. The rest of the pes is 
probably of the Phynehocephalian type. 

There seem to have been no dermal ossifications in Mesomchus . 


Scleromochlus taylori Smith Woodward. 

One of the most remarkable of the double-arched reptiles from 
the Elgin sandstone is the little form named by Dr. Smith 
Woodward Scleromochlus taylori . Though there are preserved in 
the British Museum the remains of five individuals, and though 
something is known of most of the skeleton, the animal is too 
small to be well preserved in the coarse sandstone, and hence our 
knowledge of the detailed structure is very imperfect. Smith 
Woodward’s description and restoration give practically every¬ 
thing one can be sure about. The skull seems to be essentially 
similar to that of Ornithosuchus . 

Affin it ies of the Pseudosuchia . 

Mr. E. T. Newton, in describing Ornithosuchus and Ilerpeio- 
suchus, discusses the affinities of the forms. He calls attention to 
the marked resemblances of the forms to Aetosaurus, and even 
thinks it possible—as we now know to be the fact—that Aetosaurus 
has an infratemporal vacuity, and also discusses the relationships 
with Siagonohpis and others of the Parasuchia. A comparison is 
also made with the Dinosaurs Gompsognathus , Anchisauriis, and 
others, and with the skull resemblances in the Pterosaurian 
Scyphognathus . In summing up the evidences he says:—“The 
many points of resemblance between the Parasuchia and certain 
of the forms usually included among the Dinosauria, have also 
been noticed by other writers; and the difficulty of separating 
the two groups is increased by a study of this new Elgin reptile, 
which holds, as I think, a more intermediate position between 
the two series than any form hitherto described, for although the 
characters of its skull and teeth find their nearest counterpart 
among the Dinosaurs, and the pelvis and limbs might belong to 
either a Theropodous Dinosaur, or a Parasuchian, the form of 
the free astragalus is more Crocodilian than Dinosauria n, While 
acknowledging the difficulty of assigning this new reptile to either 
of these groups, it seems most in accordance with the facts to 
place it provisionally with the Dinosaurs.” 

Mr. G, A. Boulanger, when describing the large specimen of 
Ornithosuchus , criticises Newton’s conclusions. He 'says:— 
“ Much as I admire Mr. Newton’s description of Oniithosuchus 
.... I' cannot , endorse his conclusions as to the systematic, 
position of the reptile.” “ Dr. Smith Woodward was nearer the 
truth when he compered it with AetosaurusP Boulanger argues 
that Ornithosuchus should be placed with Belcdorh Stagonolepis* 
and, Aetosaurus in the .order named by Owen, Theeodontia—a 

' ' 4.2* ' 
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group which agrees quite as much with the Rhynchocephalia and 
the Carnivorous Dinosaurs as with the Croeodiliaus. 

Though these two opinions seem at first siglit to he at variance 
they are really pretty similar. Practically, it amounts to this, 
that in the Pseudosuchia we have a group of primitive reptiles 
which, while they do not fit into any of the later specialised 
orders, have affinities with quite a number of other groups. 

There cannot, 1 think, be the slightest doubt that the Pseudo- 
suchia have close affinities with the Dinosaurs, or at least with 
the Theropoda. This has been recognised by Marsh, v. Huene, 
and others. In fact there seems to* me little doubt that the 
ancestral 'Dinosaur was a Pseudosuchian. The skulls of such types 
as Euparkeria or Ormthosuehus are practically Dinosaurian even 
in detail, and the skulls of the early Dinosaurs, such as Ancki- 
murus , differ less from the skulls of Pseudosucliians than those 
of the early Dinosaurs do from many of the later types. And 
there is nothing in the post-cranial skeleton that is not just what 
we should expect to find in the Dinosaur ancestor. The shoulder- 
girdle is more primitive in retaining clavicles and interclavicle, 
but these are elements which we know from the history of other 
groups are very variable and readily lost. The pelvis is almost 
Dinosaurian, and differs only in having the acetabulum closed. 
This is an important character; but when we consider the con¬ 
dition in the two nearly allied Monotremes—the one with the 
ncetabulum closed, the other with it open—we see how easily even 
this character may change. The hind limb is almost Dinosaurian 
in Euparkeria . The ankle is less specialised and the fifth toe is 
still well developed and retains the Itlivnehoeepha!ian characters. 
Euparkeria is in my opinion potentially bipedal, and was proba bly 
partly bipedal in its habits. The fourth toe of the hind foot is 
more feebly developed than the third and the axis of the foot is 
down the third toe, which would seem to indicate that the feet 
were at least not so laterally placed as in lizards, and that the 
animal possibly ran on its hind feet. The relative shortness of the 
toes also seems to confirm this view, as well as the. feebleness of 
the fore limbs. I believe Euparkeria fed on some large forms of 
insects like locusts, and captured them with its front feet. 

Ormikmmk iis was probably very similar in habit to Euparkeria 
and was even a little better adapted for running on its hind feet; 
the large species 0 . taylori could hardly have had the same habits 
as the small 0. wood war di. It is too massively built, and probably 
had become largely carnivorous, adding to the larger insects various 
small vertebrates, and perhaps, like the vulture, the flesh of 
animals too large for it to kill. 

. The affinities of such small Pseudosucliians as Euparkeria , 
Orniikmmhm , and Aetmmrus with the Belodonts through such 
an intermediate form as Erythro&uckms is very .manifest.' < And as 
Boulenger stated, the Pseudosucliians are about as near to the 
Parasuchians .as to the Dinosaurs. The series of dermal plates 
clown the back, though' suggesting affinity is, however, not a 
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character on which too much weight must be placed. As we 
see in the Lacertilia, dermal ossifications are subject to great- 
variation in even allied forms. 

Another group to which the Pseudosuchians seem to have 
affinities as suggested by Newton, is the Ornitbosauria. In general 
proportions the Pterodactyles differ very greatly, but the form 
from which they arose must have been very much like that seen 
in Pseudosuchians. The Pterodactyl and Pseudosuehian skulls are 
almost exactly similar in essentials. As pointed out by Newton, 
the skull in Scyphoguathus resembles pretty closely that of Ornitho- 
suchus. The Pterodactyl maims is simply an ordinary reptilian 
mantis with the 5th digit lost and the 4th greatly specialised, 
and there can be no doubt that the 5th digit was lost before the 
wing-membrane was developed. The pelvis of the Pterodactyl 
is not thoroughly known beyond doubt, but seems to be a modi¬ 
fication of the ordinary plate-like type with the prepubis ossified. 

Schromochlus is a very lightly built Pseudosuehian evidently 
adapted for taking leaps, and not for bipedal progression on the 
ground. The limbs are long and slender, and the length and 
slenderness of the fore limb suggest that possibly there was a 
membrane stretched between the fore and hind limbs and perhaps 
between the hind limbs and tail, which would enable the little 
animal to take sustained leaps like Feta urns . 

Although Schromochlus is already too specialised in the hind 
foot structure to have been in any way ancestral to the Ptero¬ 
dactyls, it may suggest how they have arisen, just as Galeopithecus 
suggests how the bats arose. 

There is still another group to which some Pseudosuehian has 
probably been ancestral, namely, the Birds. For a time one or 
other of the Dinosaurs was regarded as near the avian ancestor. 
The resemblance of the hind limb and pelvis seemed to make this 
extremely probable, and Huxley, Marsh, Cope, and others have 
all favoured this view. Others, however,,were more impressed by 
the apparently avian characters in'the skeleton of the Ptero¬ 
dactyls, and especially in the striking avian appearances in the 
brain, and have argued in favour of a close affinity between 
the Birds and the Pterodactyls. Osborn, while recognising 
the affinities to both groups, and especially to the Dinosaurs, 
believed that the Birds and the Dinosaurs had a common ancestor, 
probably in the Permian. Seven years ago, when describing the 
skeletogenesis of the Ostrich, I argued that the bird had come 
from a group immediately ancestral to the Theropodous Dinosaurs. 
The Pseudosuchia, now that it is better known, proves to be just 
such a group as is required. In those points where we find the 
Dinosaur too specialised we see the Pseudosuehian still primitive 
enough. The bird pelvis has probably developed from a type 
like that of Ormthosuehus by the pubis turning further back and 
the symphysis becoming lost. Whether the union of the meta¬ 
tarsals is a primary or a secondary character is a debatable point. 
The question is really whether the bird ancestor was a'hopping' 
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bipedal animal before it flew, or if it only bopped after the wing 
hatl become specialised. I am strongly of the opinion that it was a 
liuppiug animal first, and that the metatarsus became strengthened 
to support the weight of the body entirely borne by the hind feet. 
It is easy to understand a hopping animal taking to an arboreal 
life and ultimately developing a wing out of a four-toed hand, 
while it seems unlikely that the hind foot could ever have 
developed by arboreal habits. It is interesting to note that 
while the ancestor of the Pterodactyls had four toes in the in anus, 
there is very clear evidence from the skeletogenesis of the bird 
that the latter also had a four-toed ancestor. 

A Pseudosiichian which through a bipedal liahit had developed 
a strengthened ankle-joint and a firm metatarsus, and had lost 
the 5th digit from the manus would meet all the requirements of 
the avian ancestor. 

We know at present too little to discuss the relationship of the 
Pseodosuelnans with Sphenodon and with Gnathodonts, nor can 
we say whether Howesia and Mesosachas should be placed with 
the Pseudosuchians. There is evidence of a generalised Permian 
Rhynehoeephaloid order which gave vise to the more specialised 
Trlassie groups, but at present we know too few forms and very 
few even of these are well known, and until our knowledge has 
much advanced it seems unwise to attempt any further classifi¬ 
cation. In South Africa we can trace through the Lower Triassic 
and Upper and Middle Permian beds forms that may be ancestral 
to the Pseudosuchians, and when these are better known a 
satisfactory classification will be possible. 

I am much indebted to Mr. E. S. 0. Dyke for the photographs 
of Euparkeria. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Ancf. Angular. B.o. Basioccipital. Cl. Clavicle. Co. Coracoid. D. Den tale. 
Fr. Frontal. I.cl. Interclavicle. I.F, Interparietal. Ju. Jugal. L. Lacrymab 
Jf.r. Maxilla. JVa. Nasal. Pa. Parietal. Pa.o . Paroccipital. Pmx. Premaxilla. 
Po.F. Postfrontal. Po.O. Postorbital. Fr.F. Prefrontal. Q. Quadrate. ty.J, 
Qiudrato-jugal. S.Ang. Surangular. Sc. Scapula. S.O. SupraoecipjtaL 
Squamosal. St. Sternum. 

Plate LXXV. 

EuparJteria capensis. 

Fig. 1. Side view of type specimen. §■ u at. size. 

2. 'Fop of skull of type specimen. Nat. size. 

3. Left dentary of a second specimen. Nat. size. 

4. Right hind foot of this second specimen. Nat. size. 

Plate LXXVI. 

EuparJcerici capensis. 

Fig. 5. Side view of skull. Nat. size. 

6. Upper view of skull. 

7. The quadrate viewed obliquely from behind, showing the relations to the 

adjoining bones. Small portions of the squamosal and opisthotic are 
broken off. 

8. Shoulder-girdle, slightly restored and with the probable cartilaginous sternum 

added in dots. Nat. size. 

Plate LXXVIL 

Fig. 9. Side view of skull of OrnithosucJms woodwardi. Nearly nat. size. 

10. Under view of skull of OrnitJiosucJms woodwardL Nearly nat. size, 

11. Side view of skull of OrnithosucJms taylori. About § nat. size. Restored 

from the type specimens. 

Plate LXXVIII. 

Fig. 12. Side view of imperfect skull of Mesosuclms browni, Nat. size. 

13. Impression of the teeth of the right maxilla of Mesosuclms browni. Nat. 

size. 

14. Fragment of ilium, and left bind limb of Mesosuclms browni, Nat. size. 

15. Fragmentary pelvis of Mesosuchus browni. Nat. size. 

16. Shoulder-girdle and fore limb of OrnithosucJms icoodicardi. About | nat. 

size. Slightly restored. 

17. Top of left ilium of Eiiparkeria capensis. Nat, size. 

18. Acetabular portion of left ilium of Euparkeria capensis, Nat; size, 

19. Portions of three lower dorsal ribs of Euparkeria capensis showing unci* 

nates. ■ Nat. size, ^ 

20. Right femur, tibia, and fibula of Euparkeria capensis. Nat, size. 

Plate LXXIX. 

Fig.21. Right pubis, left ischium, portions of both ilia and of two dorsal vertebra, 
of Bromiiclla africdna , Nat. size. 

22. Right pubis of Euparkeria capensis. ' Nat, size, 

23. Pelvis of MesosucJius browni. Nat, size. ■ 

24. Pelvis of Euparkeria capensis. Nat, size. 

25. Pelvis of Oririthosuehus woodtcardi. About | mat. size. 

26. Pelvis of Gryponyx afrioanus. . Much reduced. 
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41. On some Cases of Blindness in Marine Fishes. 

By G. E. Bullex, the Hertfordshire Museum, St. Albans*. 

[Received April 24,1913 : Read May 20,1913 .] 

Of recent years considerable attention has been given by 
numerous ichthyopathologists and fish-cult mists to the sporozoic 
a nd bacterial diseases affecting those species of fish which in a 
live state form an article of commerce. 

The important work of Hoferf, and the Monograph now 
appearing from the pen of de Drouin de Bouville £, are perhaps 
two of the best known contributions of a general character 
upon the subject. There are, moreover, numerous more or less 
important works upon those organisms giving rise to disease: the 
Myxosporidia, for example, have received considerable notice 
from such investigators as Balhiani§, Thelohan ||, Doflein If, 
and Gurley**, to quote but a few of the authors upon the 
subject. 

Work which has been performed, even within the past decade, 
upon the bacterial aspect of fish diseases is of too extensive a 
character to be cited, however briefly, here. The same applies 
to Saprophytic and other fungoid growths attendant upon 
bacterial lesions. 

The investigations of J. Hulme Patterson and certain others 
upon Salmon disease are well known and important contributions 
to economic science in this respect. But with the exception 
of certain papers by G. H. Drew and Pattersons findings, so 
far as they apply to Salmon installed in sea-water, most of 
the literature dealing with disease in marine fishes is confined 
almost entirely to the (ecology of pathogenic organisms. For, 
whereas there is no inconsiderable amount of the literature 
directed solely to the pathology of freshwater fishes, there is 
at present a remarkable paucity dealing with those of marine 
habitat. 

The present paper, therefore, is put forward largely with a 
view to associating the pathological aspect of certain forms of 
eye diseases observed in marine fishes with those already 
described, in more or leas general terms, in the case of freshwater 
species. 

# Communicated by John Hopkihson, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

t 4 Hamlbueh der Fischkrankheiten.’ . 

t ‘ Les. Maladies des Poissons d'eau douce d’Europe.’ 

§ 4 Lemons sur tes Sporozoaires,* Paris, 1884, etc. 

i| “ Ueciierches sur les Myxosporidies,” Bull. S'oc, France et Belgique, ser. 4, vol. v. 
Paris 1894. etc, 

If ‘ I>ie Protoroen als Parasiten und ' Kraftfcheit Serrigers,’ Jena, 1901. « Studien 
zur Nainrjjeschiehte der Protozoen,” Zoologische Jahrb, xi 1889, etc. 

'** “ Myxosporidia, etc.” Rep. U.S. Commissioner for Fish and Fisheries, 1892. 

\V:islii.ngton,I894.. V .. ■ 
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The several subjects described hereinafter were received by 
the writer from the Superintendent of the Brighton Marine 
Aquarium, Mr. E. W. Oowlev, to whom thanks are due. 
Acknowledgment of much assistance in the preparation of this 
paper is also accorded to Mr. John Hopkinson and to the late 
Mr. G. Harold Drew, 

Hofer * traces the progress of the more usual form of blindness 
in freshwater fishes in the following manner: («) Corneal 
“cataract” due to injury or pathogenic bacteria attacking the 
integument; (j3) gradual necrosis of the cornea-epithel and 
outer surface of the cornea; (y) perforation of the cornea. 
Complications which may occur are “ Keratoglobus ” in the 
earlier stages, and Saprophytic growth attendant upon the 
bacterial lesions. 

In the case of several freshwater fishes, the same author 
describes a not uncommon form of blindness due to parasites 
(.Diplostomuin larva), but of all the marine fishes which herein 
receive notice, none has been affected in this manner. More¬ 
over, it may be recorded that no evidence of Saprophytic growth 
occurred on even the worst examples +• 

1. Traumatic Corneal Opacitis in a Conger Eel 
(Conger vulgaris). 

The subject of this note was a Conger Eel which measured 
3 feet 7 inches. It had lived in the Aquarium for nearly six 
years, retaining complete health until November 1912, when, 
according to the Superintendent of the Aquarium, Mr. E. W. 
Cowley, it went completely blind within the space of a week. 
It was destroyed immediately, when, from an observation of its 
behaviour, both eyes appeared to have become wholly useless. 

An examination of the head of this specimen showed that the 
right cornea-epithel was perforated in two places and the left in 
five, each perforation being just large enough to admit a seeker 
•5 mm. in diameter. Extensive penetration of sea-water followed 
probably by bacterial lesions had occurred through out the under 
surface of the cornea-epithel, those on the left side extending to 
the adjacent epidermis of the gill-covers, destroying 'the colour- 
cells, and rendering the part affected opaque white. The eye 
itself, when superficially examined, was so completely dimmed 
as to render observation of the characteristic yellow iris difficult, 
except in strong light. 

The term “corneal opacitis” would be somewhat loosely 
applied in this instance, since upon removal of the integument 
the cornea proper was found to be completely free from injury, 
and but slightly affected with opacitis. ■ ■ • 

* Op. t'ii . p. 201 et c. ■ .■ , y 

f For a determination of this fact the writer’s thanks are due to Miss; Lorraine 
Smith, of the British Museum. • 
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The condition termed by Hofer * “ Keratoglobus,” i. e. out¬ 
ward bulging of the cornea away from the pupil, did not affect 
either eye, the lenses retaining their normal position. 

Blindness, therefore, in this instance was due apparently to 
mortification and bacterial lesions of the integument of the head 
passing over the eye attendant upon perforation of the cornea- 
epithel. 

Hofer t remarks : 44 In the case of a fish weakened by disease, 
or in a dying condition, the organs of sight are deeply sunk 
in their orbits, whereas in a healthy fish the eyes somewhat 
protrude.” In the present example this condition was wholly 
apparent, the eyes presenting the flabby appearance to be seen in 
a fish some hours after death. 

It is highly probable, therefore, that perforation of the integu¬ 
ment above the cornea, resulting in blindness, was largely due, 
in the present instance, to the susceptibility of the fish, already 
weakened by graver organic disease, to injury ; and that incipient 
corneal opacitis may sometimes be taken as a diagnostic of other 
disorders. 


2. Corneal Opacitis in a Greater JVeever 
(Trachinus draco). 

The chief difference between the condition of the eyes in the 
present example and that of the Conger Eel already described, 
lav in the fact that apparently no lesion of the cornea-epithel 
appeared to have taken place. The subject under consideration 
had lived for some years in the tanks at Brighton, and had 
attained the considerable measurement of 15| inches. In this 
case partial blindness only had come about at the time when the 
specimen was examined. The left eye was less affected than 
the right, this showing a more or less evenly distributed film of 
dimness, as if the specimen had been immersed for a short time 
in weak formalin. The right eye, however, not only showed 
distinct spots of necrosis unevenly distributed throughout the 
surface of the cornea, but there was also a pronounced li kerato- 
globe.” With reference to this latter feature, it may here be 
remarked that a gathering of aqueous humour in front of the 
pupil, causing the cornea to bulge outward to a considerable 
extent, may occur, doubtless as the result of concussion, in fish 
the eyes of which are otherwise apparently unaffected. At the 
Brighton Aquarium occasionally numbers of a shoal of mackerel 
may be observed with both eyes protruding in this way, but 
their undoubted lack of effectual vision appears in no way to 
interfere with their capability for' maintaining position in a 
moving shoal.. But it is a noticeable' fact that they appear* 
much thinner than their fellows consequent upon a more limited 

* Op. fiit. p. 293. , 

t Op. cit. $». 3&0.. The translations adhere as nearly as possible to the original 

text, ' 
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absorption of food. Not unfrequently, moreover, such examples 
present a certain broken-backed appearance, which, so it is stated 
by the attendant in charge of the tanks, is due to the fish, when 
first installed, persistently hammering themselves against the 

glass! 

3. Corneal Opacitis and Cataract in Pollack 
(Gatlus pollachiua). 

The Pollack forming the subject of the present note were four 
young specimens ranging from 7k to 84 inches in length. At 
the time when they came under the writer’s observation (in Sept, 
1912) they had lived in the Aquarium, in a tank apart from 
oilier fish, for a period of about nine months. AY hen first 
installed their sight appeared to be normal; but it seems that 
these particular fish had been taken on a position close inshore 
oft' Shoreham, where there is an outflow of chemical waste. 

Mr. E. AY. Cowley informed the writer that fish which were 
known to have come from this locality were as a rule refused for 
stock purposes, in view of the fact that, after a short period in 
the Aquarium, they invariably showed signs of disease. Hofei* * 
states : “ Trout, etc., have been frequently attacked by perforation 
of the cornea and cataract through existing in waters impreg¬ 
nated with iron from drains ”; and goes on to say, It is not yet 
established whether these consequences are to be ascribed to 
iron salts in general or to any particular one.” A lack of 
similar observation, viz.: the effect of industrial wastes, 
sewerage, etc., upon those marine fishes often frequenting 
estuaries and tracts of water in which such impurities are known 
to occur, prohibits any comparison. Yet it is a noticeable fact 
that the examples about to be described exhibit a form of 
blindness most frequently met with in various freshwater fishes 
(e. g. Pike, Perch, Carp, etc.). 

At the time when the present specimens came under the 
writer’s observation, they were without doubt totally blind, both 
eyeballs of each example presenting the opaque white appearance 
similar to that seen in the case of fish which have been boiled. 
The cornea in every case was but slightly affected, no apparent 
lesion being discernible t on any part of the integument covering 
it. The general transparency, moreover, was considerably greater 
than it was in the case of either of the two preceding examples. 
On dissection it was found that the cornea protruded in front of 
the lens to a considerable extent (cir. 24 mm.). A transverse 
section, taken through the centres of both eyeballs from two of 
the specimens, showed that the extent' of .necrosis attacking the 
interlocking fibres was practically the same, viz., equivalent to 
two-thirds of The, entire diameter of the section. Yeffcicat 
sections, i. e. from anterior to posterior aspect of the lens, showed 

# Qp. cii. p. 
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a slight Increase on the anterior margin, the total extent, how¬ 
ever, being slightly less than that observed in the transverse 
sections, amounting roughly to slightly less than half the diameter 
in affected tissue. The term 6i cortical cataract/’ as applied, to 
the human subject, would perhaps aptly describe the condition 
observed when in its earlier stages*. 

The behaviour of these fish in the Aquarium is a matter 
deserving of some comment. Habitually they were observed to 
swim in raid-water, maintaining one position often for several 
minutes together, and seldom exhibiting much activity in move¬ 
ment. It is a somewhat remarkable fact, but one which the 
present writer, by an observation extending over several weeks, 
can personally vouch for, that on no occasion were any of the 
specimens seen to come in contact with each other, the sides 
of the tank, or the glass. Pollack with normal vision installed 
in an adjacent tank were easily attracted when a moistened 
finger-tip was rubbed rapidly up and down the glass causing 
vibration thereby, less freely by gentle tapping. The blind fish, 
even when situated within a few inches from the glass, made no 
effort to respond to this attraction. 

When food, in the form of finely-cut fish, molluscs, etc., 
was offered, it was allowed to sink to the bottom and remain 
there for several minutes before a search after it was made. 
This took the form of a wholly haphazard grubbing about on the 
bottom, the fish often making a vigorous 44 bite ” immediately 
beside a fragment, this operation being repeated until the morsel 
was secured. Although a sufficiency of food was placed in the 
tank daily, and on one occasion one individual fish was observed 
within the space of 15 minutes to secure three fragments of 
moderate size, all the specimens when examined post-mortem were 
found to be very ill-nourished and considerably below normal 
weight. 

Note: —The writer is indebted to Mr. J. 0. G. Ledingham, of 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, for the following 
report respecting the histological condition of the lens in one of 
the above specimens. This gentleman writes U I cut Gelloidin 
sections of the fish’s eye you sent to me in formalin. They were 
very difficult to cut owing to the fact that the lens proved to be 
completely calcareous. This was the only obvious lesion I could 
detect. I saw no micro-organisms in the sections; but, as you 
will understand, the sections were not .satisfactory for the 
demonstration of micro-organisms. 5 - 

# Vide L. B. Barman, c ' Aids to Ophthalmology,''* p, 83. 
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42. Notes on Ttiracln and the Tnracin -Bearers. 
By Sir Arthur H. Church, K.C.Y.O., F.R.S.* 


[Received May 26,1913: Read June 3, 1913.] 

In bringing, at the suggestion of the Secretary, these notes 
before the Zoological Society I have a threefold object. First, 
to give a summary history of our knowledge of the occurrence in 
the Plantain-eaters of turacin, the remarkable (I may say, the 
unique) decorative pigment which is distinctive of the three genera 
J Imo-phagci) Ttiraciis , and Gallirex ; secondly, to describe the 
properties of the pigment; and, thirdly, to correct some prevalent 
errors on the subject of turacin—errors due in part to initial 
mistakes made by observers, and in part to incorrectness in the 
transmission of facts by copyists. 

Although the earliest observation as to the occurrence in 
certain Turacoes of a singular red pigment seems to be assignable 
to the year 1818, yet I have not found any publication of the fact 
by the original observer until more than half a century later. 
Then, on January 17t-h, 1871, a Corresponding Member of this 
Society, M. Jules Yerreaux, described at a meeting his observa¬ 
tions and experiments on the subject, referring them back to 
the year 1818. Yerreaux’s remarks are to be found in the 
4 Proceedings of the Zoological Society’ for 1871 (pp. 40 et seq ,); 
they refer to the Goryihaix albicristata of Strickland. Many of 
these Turacoes were met with in the Ehiysna district of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and were carefully observed by Yerreaux. He 
noticed that, in the torrential rains that prevailed at the time, 
these birds left the tree-tops and sought refuge in the dense lower 
branches. One bird, which he had seized by the wing, escaped, 
and he says that great was his surprise to see the inside of his 
hand coloured a blood-red. Some days later the experiment was 
repeated with three more specimens caught in a soaked condition ; 
it was easy to remove the pigment from the feathers by friction 
and to reduce them to a pale rose hue. What M. Yerreaux here 
adds to his observation as to the solubility of the red pigment in 
rain-water is, I venture to think, hard to believe. He wrote in 
French, and I give his own words:— 44 Mais ce qni nous surprit 
le plus, fut de voir eette m erne coloration rouge vif revenir cles 
que Foiseau etait completement seche. Nous avons renouvele 
eette operation deux fois par jomyet chaque fois nous avons eu 
le menie resulfcat.” M. Yerreaux further extends his observa¬ 
tions to other species of Turacoes, finding in them the same 
colouring-matter, possessed of the same mobility and of the same 
power of renewal when the feathers became dry. He even 
affirms such recovery of colour in the case of birds that have been 
killed as well as of those that" have been captured. ' 'One cannot 

# Communicated by the Seceitaev. 
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but ask, bow is it possible for a mature feather to be again 
supplied with this localized red pigment after it has lost its 
original charge and after the vessels in the quill have dried up, 
their function having been fulfilled ? The opinion of V. Fatio, 
as to an oil making its way up the mature feather and dissolving 
and distributing pigmentary deposits already present, does not 
apply to turaein which is insoluble in oily media. As to the case 
now being considered, I have not been able to obtain any con¬ 
firmation of this renewal of the pigment (apart from a moult) 
from any trustworthy naturalist. The late J. J. Monteiro, the 
late Dr. Benjamin Hinde (of Bathurst on the Gambia), and many 
other competent observers of these birds in their native haunts 
and in captivity have expressed themselves strongly on this 
point. It may be admitted that in the folded pinion which lias 
had its pigment moved by soaking, some of the red solution may 
travel from the feathers beneath to the surface as it dries ; thus 
we should have a case of transference of pigment, not of its 
renewal. 

Amongst those who, after Yerreaux, have observed this want 
of fixity in the red pigment of the Turaco I may name the late 
Howland Ward, the late W. B. Tegetmeier, also J. J. Monteiro 
and Dr. B. Hinde. The last-named, in a letter dated May 1865, 
said the moment soap touches the feathers the colour runs, 
although it is difficult of extraction by pure water. But he 
added u the birds which I sent home washed themselves nearly 
white in the water given them to drink.” In my memoir of 
1869, I mentioned Mr. Tegetmeier as having introduced the 
subject now being discussed to my notice. His own attention 
had been drawn to the matter by a correspondent of 4 The Field/ 
who sent him a washed-out feather. Mr. Tegetmeier forwarded 
this feather to me and asked me to ascertain if there were any 
possibility of its having been dyed. 

Such, in brief, was the position of the problem when in 1866 I 
began my researches. The chief results of these were published 
in the Phil. Trans, of 1869 and 1892, while in 1894 a Friday 
Evening Discourse in the Eoyal Institution presented a. digest of 
the whole enquiry *. Although it would be unbecoming in me, 
a chemist, to enter into classifiestory questions before a company 
of zoologists, I may venture to remind you that, according to 
many systematists, the Order Cuculifonnes includes two suborders 
of equal rank, the Cuculidm or Cuckoos and the Musophagidsse or 
Plantain-eaters. The former is an extensive suborder and 
cosmopolitan in range, while the latter contains less than 40 species 
and is confined to the Ethiopia region of Continental Africa. Of 

# “Turaein, a now Animal Pigment containing Copper,” * Student/ i. (18681 
pp. 101-168; with a coloured plate. 

££ Researches on Turaein, an Animal Pigment containing Copper,” Phil. Trans, 
elix. (1869) pp, 627-636 (with 4 figs, of spectra). 

“ Researches on Turaein, an Animal Pigment containing Copper,” Part II., 
Phil. Trans, clxxxii. A. (1892) pp. 511-530 (with 9 figs, of spectra). 

Proc, Boy. Inst, xiv. (189-1) pp. 44-49. 
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tlie six genera of Musopliagidse three contain the crimson pigment 
whidi 1 named turacin. These are:— Musophaga, 2 ; Turacus , 
21; Gallirex , 3 ; or 28 turacin-bearers in all. The three remain¬ 
ing genera from which turacin is absent are :— Corytlmola , 1 ; 
Chhcerhis , 4; and Gymnoschizorhis , 2 ; or 7 in all. There are 
two remarks that may be interposed in this connection. The first 
is that the crimson pigment is identical in all the species, and 
occurs not only in from 6 to 18 of the primary and secondary 
pinion-feathers, but also in all other similarly-coloured feathers 
or parts of feathers which are found on some of these birds—for 
example, in the head-feathers of Musophaga violctcea , in the crest- 
feathers of Turacus donaldsoni , T.Jischeri , and T. meriani, and 
in the head-feathers of Gallirex johnstoni behind the crest. The 
second remark refers to the pinion-feathers of three out of four 
species of Ghizcerhis , which have white patches bare of any pig¬ 
ment pretty much in the same position as the crimson patches m 
the turacin-bearers, although mostly confined to one side of each 
shaft—a curious coincidence, at all events. 

I may now turn to the properties of turacin. We have already 
seen that it is soluble in water. Not. we may acid, in hard water, 
but in clean rain water or, better, in distilled water. It is still 
more easily dissolved by weak alkaline liquids, extremely dilute 
ammonia being the best solvent. From this crimson solution, the 
colouring-matter, the turacin, is precipitated as gelatinous flocks 
on neutralization by hydrochloric ■or other acid. The docks that 
separate when collected and dried form a deep red amorphous 
mass, crimson by transmitted light when in thin layers, but 
exhibiting a surface-lustre of a purplish hue, not unlike that 
reflected from crystals of potassium permanganate. Thus the 
appearance of solid turacin cannot be said to be accurately de¬ 
scribed when it is spoken of a s u a metallic red or blue powder/ 7 as 
in the Enc. Brit. 11th ed. vol. x. p 226 a. Turacin is insoluble 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, petroleum-spirit, benzol, and the 
usual solvents of resins and oils. In order to obtain it in a pure 
state special procedure is required to prevent its contamination 
with the natural oil of the feathers,, while it. is not possible to free 
it completely from all traces of non-essential mineral matter. 
The action of heat on dry turacin presents several points of 
interest. It suffers no change at a temperature rather above that 
of boiling-water, but at or near the boiling-point of mercury iti# 
profoundly modified without loss of weight and becomes insoluble 
in alkaline liquids. If this altered turacin be now exposed to a 
high temperature in the presence of air its combustible con¬ 
stituents bum away, leaving a black ash, amounting in the purest 
samples to about 9*8 per cent, of the original weight. This ash 
consists almost entirely of oxide of copper* the amount corre¬ 
sponding'to at least 7 per cent, of that metal in the turacin itself.-. 
Here again the statement in the Enc. Brit. (loc. cit.) .needs correc¬ 
tion, for this' is fixed percentage, not one that varies front/* 4 5 to 
8; ? In further describing the action of heat upon dry turacin it 
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must be mentioned that tin's colouring-matter, when suddenly and 
strongly heated, yields a volatile, reel, copper-containing derivative, 
which, undissolved by weak ammonia-water, is not only soluble 
in. but may lie crystallized from, ether. It is the vapour of this 
substance catching fire which gives rise to the green flame so con¬ 
spicuous when a particle of turaein is heated in the air. If I 
were discussing* the nature and relationships of turaein from a 
chemical view-point, much would have to be brought forward as 
to its composition and probable formula. Here let it suffice to 
say that analysis gives these percentage-numbers :— 


Carbon... 53*69 

Hydrogen. 4*60 

Copper. 7*01 

Nitrogen . 6*96 

Oxygen. 27*74 


Tlie.se figures, though deduced from many careful determina¬ 
tions, do not lead unmistakably to one definite empirical formula. 
"With a colloidal compound like turaein, which does not admit of 
purification by distillation or crystallization, there is always the 
chance of a disturbing factor being present in the shape of a trace 
of some impurity. Possibly such an expression as C 40 H ;W N 4 CuO 1G 
is worth suggesting. In this the ratio of nitrogen to metal is as 
4:1, the same ratio which occurs in lueiuatin from blood between 
nitrogen and iron, and between nitrogen and magnesium in some 
chlorophyll constituents and derivatives. With all these bodies 
turaein is also brought into relation when its absorption-spectrum 
is considered, especially in regard to that broad band in the violet 
and ultra-violet (between the lines h and M) which is common to 
all these colouring-matters, and which was figured and described 
by the late Prof. Arthur Gamgee in a paper read before the Royal 
Society in 1396—--a paper in which the author confirms my results, 
especially those relating to the discovery of turacoporphyrin. 

The spectrum of turaein may now engage our attention: in 
the feather itself the pigmented web show's two broad bands, one 
with its centre at wave-length at or near 585, the other with its 
centre near 538. A solution in water containing a trace of 
ammonia shows the same two bands somewhat shifted towards 
the violet end of the spectrum; there is also seen a very faint 
band about the solar line F, but nearly as broad as band No. 2. 
When turaein which has been precipitated from its alkaline 
solution by strong hydrochloric acid is again dissolved in weak 
ammonia-water, and the solution spectroscopically examined, a 
narrow and faint fourth band situated on the less refrangible side 
of D, makes its appearance. It' is almost certain that this band is 
due. to "an alteration-product of the original turaein. The two 
well-marked hands, as they are. shown when examining a feather 
with the spectroscope, closely resemble those of the oxy-hmrno- 
globin of the blood; while-the corresponding bands seen in the 
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spectrum of an alkaline solution of turacin are not unlike those 
o f O0-hffimoglobin. However, the absorption-spectrum of turacin 
is sufficiently characteristic to enable one to use it as a criterion 
■erf the presence of this pigment in the red feathers of birds. So 
-when Hr. 0. F. W. Krukenberg announced the occurrence of 
-turacin in a species not belonging to the Musophagidse, and not 
even African, it became necessary to test the assertion. The bird 
ha question is a Cuckoo from the Philippines, Dasylophus super - 
4 iliosus . 1 obtained a skin, then an assurance of identity from 

the Bird Department of the British Museum. I removed the 
sparse reel feathers from the head of this Cuckoo and submitted 
them to spectroscopic scrutiny. They did show an absorption- 
hand, hut it was situated midway between the two bands of 
turacin. Moreover, the colouring-matter, which is orange-red, not 
•crimson, cannot be extracted by ammonia and contains no copper. 
Hitherto, therefore, turacin has not been found to occur outside 
the Musophagidse. It is right to mention here that Dr, Kruken- 
berg’s statement as to its occurrence in a Dasyloplms was made in 
consequence of a report addressed to him at his request by the 
authorities of the Senckenberg Museum in Frankfurt, and was 
not the result of an experiment made by himself * It has 
unfortunately found its way into various articles and books, e. g. 
Bnc. Brit. x. p. 226 a, where we read “ But turacin is not, as was 
supposed, confined to the feathers of the Plantain-eaters, since it 
lias been obtained from a Cuckoo, Dasyloplms supereiUosus T I 
have been able to secure a threefold disproof of this statement, 
for although the occurrence of this pigment in any bird other than 
si, Plantain-eater seemed unlikely, the closely-allied Cuckoos might 
have supplied an instance. 

The occurrence of so large a percentage of copper as 7 in 
isolated turacin needs a word of comment. It does not imply a 
large amount of this metal in the plumage of a single bird; a 
kigh estimate gives less than *14 of a grain of the metal. And it 
must be remembered that many recent analyses of vegetable 
mul animal matters show the wide distribution of copper in both 
kingdoms. Two of the latest researches in this direction were 
made by Mr. J. W. Dougalt in 1911 and by M. B. Guerithault 
in 1912+. In fact, there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
presence of copper in Turacoes and for its amount. 

I purposely exclude from the present paper any discussion of 
the curious green pigment named turacoverdin by Krukenberg ; 
of the relationships between hsematoporphyrin and the turaco- 
porphyrin obtained from turacin by the action of acids; and of 
the supposed synthesis of turacin by treating hsematoporphyrin 
with an ammoniacal copper solution. 

* C. F. W. Krukenberg, Vergleichend-Physiologisehe Vortrage ( 1886 ), Bd. i. 
p, 152. 

f Phavm. J. 1911 (4) xxxii. pp. 405-7. 

t Bull. Set Pharmacol. 1912, xvhi. pp. 633-639. 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1913, No. XLIII. 
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43. Observations on the Anatomy of the Shoe-bill (Balceni- 
eeps rex) and allied Birds. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Secretary of the Society. 

[Received and Read June 8, 1913*] 

(Plates LXXX.-LXXXIII * and Text-figures 119-132.) 
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In the end of June, 1912, a young example of the Shoe-bill 
(Balmiiceps rex) arrived at the Gardens as a gift from the 
Sirdar, Sir Reginald Wingate, G.C.Y.Q., Honorary Member of 
the Society. It was not quite adult, but stood between three 
and a half and four feet in height. It was placed in a warmed 
enclosure communicating with a grassy paddock containing 
a small pond, and it feci well, although its appetite was small, 
on fish, frogs and pieces of meat. It appeared to thrive through 
the winter, but in the end of March, 1913, it showed difficulty 
in breathing. It was removed to the Sanatorium and kept for 
a few clays in a warm, moist atmosphere, but died. The post 
mortem examination showed the presence of mycosis in the 
lungs, although not in sufficient quantity to cause mechanical 
obstruction to respiration, and the interior of the larynx and 
bronchi was nearly free, but subsequent microscopic examination 
by Mr. Plimmer, F.R.S., the Society’s pathologist, revealed 
extensive infiltration of the tissues by the mould. As Dr. 
Beddard, the Society’s Prosector, was engaged on other work, I 
gladly took the opportunity of making some observations on the 
anatomy of this rare bird, and give the results here. My work 
was to a certain extent limited by the necessity of not injuring 
the skeleton, which was destined for the British Museum 
(Natural History). Certain portions of the viscera were sent to 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

I am indebted to my colleague. Mr. D. Seth-Smith, tbe Society’s 
Curator of Birds, for leave to reproduce on Plate LXXX. the 
excellent photograph of this bird, which was an immature male* 

Pterylosis. —A. D. Bartlett (1) discovered and described the 
powder-down patches, and Professor .(Hebei (21) has written a 

* For explanation oftlie Plates see p. 703. 
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careful account of the external characters and pterylosis, but 
fortunately I finished my examination and notes of the pterylosis 
before having the opportunity of consulting Professor Giebels 
paper, and find that my observations and inferences follow his 
very closely. 

The down feathers are distributed practically uniformly over 
the pterylse and the apteria as in Steganopods and Storks, where¬ 
as in Scopus and Herons they are found only on the apteria. 
The oil-gland has a tuft of feathers as in nearly all the members 
of the group. The contour feathers have a small aftershaft; 
this structure is present in Herons and Scopus, variable and 
sometimes absent in Storks. 

The feathered tracts generally are in marked contrast with those 
of Herons and resemble those of Storks in being relatively wide 
and fading off into the apteria, those in Herons being remarkably 
narrow and very sharply defined at their lateral and posterior 
edges. The neck is continuously feathered for almost the whole 
of its length, and shows no trace of the long lateral apteria 
characteristic of Herons and present in Scopus . Far back, near 
the base of the neck, there is a lateral space at each side. The 
spinal tract forks between the shoulders, leaving two parallel bands 
of feathers continuous with the neck area, and separated by a 
wide median apterion. These dorsal bands are wider than those 
of Herons and cease about the level of the axilla. Parallel with 
them at each side is a very broad and strong humeral tract, wider 
even than in Storks and much wider than in Herons. The dorsal 
tracts reappear again as a narrow diamond-shaped band, weaker 
in the middle line, and stretching between the powder-down 
patches to the oil-gland. The powder-down patch at each side is 
an enormous, elongated oval area extending from a little way 
behind the axilla to the rectrices, and reaching some way down 
the side of the rump. The patches are separated in the middle 
line. The feathers are long, very thickly set, and break down 
into a yellowish powder. When the bird had been in spirit, they 
formed unpleasant, greasy masses. Their discovery led Bartlett 
to associate Balmniceps with Herons as opposed to Storks. As, 
however, there are only two patches in Balmiceps as compared 
with four to six in Herons generally, eight in Cancroma , 
as they are absent in Scopus and exist in many other birds, 
e. g. Eurypyga , Bhinochetus , Memtes , some Tinamus, Birds of 
Prey, Parrots, and Goatsuckers, it is difficult to attach any 
systematic weight to their presence. Kitzsch’s observation that 
they may disappear with age (e. g. Gypaetus) still further destroys 
their systematic importance. 

The femoral tracts bordering the powder-down patches are 
rather badly defined. The arrangement on the ventral surface is 
almost identical with that given by Nitzsch for Oiconia. The 
median apterion is rather indefinite except at the base of the 
neck and near the vent. On each side of it is a very broad 
feathered tract. 
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The rectrices are 12 in number ns compared with from 8 to I - 
in Herons, and 12 in Scopus and Storks. 

The primary quills of the wing are 11, not 10 as Giebel states. 
Of these six .are on the metacarpal, three on phalanx 1 of digit 

11 and two on phalanx 2 of digit II, the last being much smaller 
t han the others. There are 11 in Herons, 10 in Scopus and 11 or 

12 in Storks. There are 19 secondaries as compared with 11 to 
18 in Herons and 14 to 25 in Storks. 


Text-fig. 119. 


0 



Diagram of the distal secondary quills and coverts, showing* the diastataxic condition. 
Right wing; external view. The quills are in outline, the major coverts are 
shaded ; the transverse rows are represented by dots, showing the insertion. 

8. First Secondary. C.R. Carpal remex. 

x, Diastataxic gap. P. First Primary. 

"0.0. Carpal covert. 

In the figure (text-fig, 119) I give a diagram of the distal 
secondaries, showing the arrangement known as u aquintocubit.nl 17 
until W. P. Py craft and I showed simultaneously (28, 36) that it 
was not due to the loss of a secondary-feather, after which my term 
“ diastataxic 57 has been used. The major coverts are inserted 
proximallv to the quills and cross over them, and this arrange¬ 
ment is repeated in the case of the degenerate carpal covert and 
carpal remex, whereas the major coverts of the primary quills 
are distally placed. The diastataxic gap is very evident and the 
major covert-, which occupies the gap, is tied down to the 
membrane supporting the quills by a special slip. In the same 
fashion the carpal remex has a membranous slip supporting it. 
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There is nothing peculiar in this arrangement; the diagram 
resembles closely the similar diagrams that ■ 1 have given for 
other diastataxic birds (<?,//.. 32, fig. 23). There is some difference 
of opinion as to whether the secondary quills, major and minor 
coverts, and the feathers nearer the outer border of the wing 
represent horizontal or transverse series. Most writers, following 
the obvious lead given by the quills and major coverts, have 
preferred to regard the rows as horizontal. I have taken the 
other view, seeing in the quills merely the enlarged members of 
the transverse rows which happen to lie along the margin of the 
wing and to have become the flight feathers, and the points of 
insertion of the feathers in the plucked wing have always 
appeared to me to lie in transverse or rather diagonal rows 
stretching upwards from the quills and reappearing on the under 
side of the wing in the feathers with reversed surfaces. These 
diagonal rows were plain in the wing of Balceniceps , but I was 
surprised to find what I have not noticed in any other bird, 
although I am by no means prepared to say that it does not 
occur, that there was a transverse row too many. The row 
corresponding to the carpal covert and rein ex curved upwards and 
backwards ; the next most proximal row had a similar curve and 
belonged to the distal secondary quill; then there appeared to be 
an extra row in front of, and not behind the second secondary 
quill. More proximally the rows were in regular correspondence 
with the quills and gradually changed their inclination., I tried 
to correlate the arrangement with what W. P. Pycraft has called 
the “intercalary row” (a transverse row which in his opinion is 
associated with the mode of origin of the diastataxic gap by 
“ faulting n of the horizontal rows in development), but was 
unable to make anything of it.. No one appears to have pub¬ 
lished any observations on the theory of diastataxy since Pycraft 
and myself. In our communications to the Linnean Society (28, 
36) we showed that the condition was not due to the loss of a 
feather, Pycraft arguing from ontogeny and I from comparative 
anatomy. I showed that whereas most pigeons were diastataxic, 
a. few were eutaxic and had arrived at this' condition by a secon¬ 
dary closing of the diastataxic gap. I also showed that the 
eutaxic pigeons were in other respects more specialized than 
their diastataxic allies. In later papers (29, 31) I showed that 
similar conditions existed amongst' Kingfishers and amongst 
Gruiform birds. The general inference seems to be clear: that 
the eutaxic groups are' more specialized birds and that in 
association with their general specialization they have lost the 
primitive diastataxic arrangement. . My argument, however, 
may be anatomically sound with regard to the groups presenting 
both conditions, and yet not applicable to birds generally. All 
birds may have been eutaxic-originally; certain families may 
have become diastataxic, and' amongst these certain members 
may have secondarily reverted to the eutaxic condition. Pycraft 
assumes-that the eutaxic condition 'was primitive, and'if he be 
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correct, my facts would have to be interpreted according to the 
alternative I have just given. But I am not convinced by 
Py crafts deduction from his observations on the ontogenetic 
changes in the wing. The development of the individual is 
partly a process of latent differences becoming visible, and 
because a diastataxie bird appears to be eutaxic at a very early 
stage, it does not follow that eutaxy was primitive. I am much 
more impressed by the general view that passerine birds are 
plainly the most specialized of all birds, that they are eutaxic, 
and that the members of diastataxie groups which have become 
eutaxic are in other respects most passerine-like. In the absence 
of any convincing theory of the phylogenetic origin of diastataxy, 
all peculiarities in the arrangement of feathers are interesting 
and may come to have significance, and so I have digressed 
with regard to the wing of Bakcniceps. 

It is plain that the pterylosis of Balceniceps is of the same 
general character as that in Storks, Herons and Scopus . To my 
eye, the general appearance and coloration suggest affinity with 
Herons rather than with Storks. The sedate habit of standing 
silently on any little eminence, the absence of the habit of 
clattering with the beak, which we noticed in the Gardens, and 
the reported heron-like bending of the neck in flight, confirm 
this view. But the actual details of the feathering do not 
confirm it; without any doubt, so far as pterylosis can be relied 
upon as indicating affinity, Balceniceps is more Stork-like than 
Heron-like. 

Petherick, however, (34) has recorded that the young ran about 
with extended wings making a u rattle-like noise produced by 
the snapping of their bills.” 

Foot and Claw .—The hind toe (hallux) is usually carried 
pointing backwards, but is freely movable in every direction. It 
is on the same level as the other toes, as in Herons and Scopus, 
not slightly elevated as in Storks. There is no trace of a web 
uniting any of the toes, whereas in Herons and Scopus there is 
usually a distinct web uniting the third and fourth toes, and in 
Storks all three front toes are united by web. 

A good deal of confusion, which I am able to dispel, has crept 
into the literature with regard to the condition of the claw of the 
Hurd digit of the foot. It is well known that the inner edge of 
this claw is pectinated in Herons and unbroken in Storks. 
Piofessor Beiixhardt (37, p. 3 / S) stated that Balcoiiceps Lad not 
a comb on the middle claw, adding that this absence afforded “ a 
strong warning not to-class it with the Boatbill, as this peculiar 
serrature never fails in any member of the Heron tribe.” Gadow 
(IS, p. 137) divided the Ardere into Family 1. Ardeidse, dividing 
the latter into the sub-families Ardeinae and Bahenicipitinee, 
mentioning as a character of the former “ Mittelkralle gezahnt/’ 
and of the latter « Mittelkralle nicht gezahnt,” and Family 2, 
Scopidse, including in the definition of the latter, “ Mittelkralle 
gezahnt.” Beddard (3, p. 289) cites Professor Reinhardt's opinion 
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that “as the middle claw is not pectinated, Balmniceps cannot 
be referred to the Herons/’ adding “ Professor 'Reinhardt would 
associate Bakeniceps particularly with Scopus /’ but. omitting to 
mention that in the same paper Reinhardt stated that the claw 
was pectinated also in Scopus . Mr. A. H. Evans (8, p. 87) 
divides the Sub-order Ardeae into the Families Ardeidae (in 
which he places Balceniceps) and Scopidae, and states that in the 
Sub-order the “ claw of the middle digit is toothed on the inner 
side, save in Balceniceps .” It is surprising that as Gadow, 
Beddard, and Evans all seem to have thought the matter worth 
comment, they should have omitted to notice Giebel’s (21, p. 351) 
very definite description. Giebei stated that in the two examples 
of Balmniceps he had examined the pectination was dear and 
sharp, the actual teeth being not so small, numerous and deeply 
incised as in Cancrorna and Nycticorax , but larger, separated by 
wider intervals, and, beginning at the point, reaching nearly the 
middle of the nail. He described them as closely corresponding 
with those of Scopus , adding that the latter had not received full 
attention from systematists. 

I hope that the drawings reproduced in the figure (texfc-fig. 
120), which were made by Mr. Berridgefrom the actual specimens, 
will explain the matter. In a large number of birds belonging 
to different groups, the claw of the third toe of each foot is not 
symmetrical about the middle line; the ulnar or abaxial edge is 
relatively straight, and the radial edge, that nearest the body, is 
curved out into a sharp-edged scoop. The foot of the "White Ibis 
(fig. 120,1) shows this condition well. In Bakeniceps (fig. 120, 2), 
owing to the lateral compression of the claws, the scooped edge is 
not quite so conspicuous in a dorsal or lateral view, but it exists. 
Moreover, as Giebei described, this sharp edge is marked, by a few 
serrations between each of which there is rather a wide space, 
but which are so conspicuous on the daw that they can be felt 
not only along the edge but as slightly ribbing the surface. In 
Scopus (fig. 120, 3) the condition' of the claw is almost exactly' 
similar to that in Bakeniceps. In the example I examined and 
from which the drawing was made the serrations were cut a 
little deeper than in Balmniceps , but according to Giebei, in the 
specimens of Balmniceps he examined, the serrations were deeper. 
The exact amount of serration is no doubt subject to individual 
variation. In the corresponding claw of the left foot of the 
Timbre I examined, each tooth was much narrower and more 
pointed, resembling the Balceniceps condition more closely. In 
the Little Bittern (fig. 120, 4) and in the Goatsucker (fig. 120, 5), 
the teeth are much more numerous,, regular, smaller and more 
closely set together, and when ..the comb is highly developed, 
it may stand out conspicuously from the ' edge of the' claw, 
sometimes' by not being developed along the whole edge, and 
sometimes because the thin, edges of the teeth 'give the comb a 
yellow semi-transparent coloration, readily visible against the 
duller and more opaque unbroken part. Almost every .'gradation 
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between the sharp unbroken edge and a.fully formed comb can 
be found in nearly allied birds, and it must be a matter of 
individual taste at what particular stage of elaboration if is 
possible to describe the serration as a comb. It is at least certain 
that Bakmiceps cannot be separated from Bcopus and the Herons 
and associated with the Storks because of absence of pectination. 



Modified Claw in some birds. 

Claw of the third toe of tbe right foot, in each ease the left-band figure showing* the 
dorsal aspect, the right-hand figure the axial side. 


1. Red-billed White Ibis {Eudocimus longir out-vis). 

2. Shoe-bill (JBalmniceps mr). 

Tutted Cmbre (Scopus umhvetla). 

4. South American Little Bittern (Butovides cynuurus). 

5, Hacundu. Goatsucker [Podacyus naamda). 


. I * seems obvious, however, that the formation of a comb falls 
in the,^ category of what I have termed “ multiradial apocentri- 
ernes, modifications from the normal or primitive type which 
as they have occurred repeatedly and independently, afford no 
information as to the systematic position of the animals in which 
they occur. By the kindness of Mr. Seth-Smith I have looked 
through a number of the skins in the collection of the Society 
and with the assistance of Mr. Ogilvie-Grant a still larger number 
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in the Bird Department of the British Museum. Most of the 
Steganopods have a scoop-like edge forming a primitive stage 
like that shewn in the figure (fig. 120, 1), but some of them, for 
instance the common Cormorant, have a well-formed comb. The 
small claws of Storks seem to have no trace even of the initial 
asymmetry, but Ibises are certainly more nearly allied to Storks 
than to Spoon-bills, and although the White Ibis (fig. 120, 1) has 
only the scoop-like edge, the Glossy Ibis (Plegadis falcinellus) 
has a well-formed comb. Eurypyga and Rhinochetus have the 
curved edge but no serration; Cursor ms, Dromas and Glareola 
have well-marked combs. Among the St rigid ag Scops and some 
of the smaller owls have the curved cutting-edge without serra¬ 
tion ; Ketupa is in the same condition. Bubo has a well developed 
cutting-edge with a few slight serrations; Strix Jimmnea has a 
well-marked comb occupying the upper part of the edge of the 
claw. By a curious accident of nomenclature I was led to 
examine some of the Birds-of-Paradise. Fiirbringer mentions 
Falcinellus as a genus in which the claw is pectinated, and as I 
had forgotten that that name had been used for a genus of Ibis, 
and knew that it was used for a Bird-of-Pa.radise, I examined the 
latter, and found that the claw in the Rifle-birds usually showed 
a sharp cutting-edge and that occasionally (e. g. PtilorJds and 
Epimachus) there were slight nicks in it. 

H. R. Davies (7, p. 368) in discussing the function of this organ 
remarks that the 44 pectinated claw should not be regarded as a 
structure peculiar to nightjars, owls, herons, cormorants and 
gannets, and different from anything found in any other bird, 
but merely as a highly modified form of a structure'found in a 
less modified form in many birds." There seems to be no doubt 
but that the chief use of the modification of the claw is for 
scratching, possibly for removing parasites, and its presence 
may be compared in a general way with the condition in the 
mammalian Dassies, in which all the digits are protected by 
fiat nails, except the inner digit on each hind foot which is 
provided with a sharp claw used in scratching, 

Rharnphotheca .—The horny covering of the beak is compound in 
Bcdcenieeps, the premaxillary portion being separate, as in Scopus, 
In Storks and Herons it is simple. The edge of the horny lower 
jaw is delicately serrated. 

The Syrinx, —This has been studied and figured by Beddard (3), 
and I have to add to his description only that the first two 
incomplete bronchial rings are partly calcified, that the bronchi 
are relatively rather long, and that the distal bronchial rings 
are practically complete. On the most careful examination, I 
could find no trace of anything corresponding to what Beddard 
took to be fibrous vestiges of the intrinsic muscles present in 
Herons ; they were as completely absent as in Storks. I cannot 
follow Beddard, moreover, in his view that the structure of the 
syrinx is 11 conclusively in favour of regarding Ealceniceps ns a 
Heron and not as a Stork. 59 So far as the syrinx of Bakemceps 
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agrees in structure with that organ in Herons and in Scopus,. it 
conforms not with a structure that is specially Ardeine, but with 
one that is found in so many different groups that Beddard 
himself has spoken of it as the typical avian syrinx. Storks, as 
he himself has shown, display a series of stages most conveniently 
regarded as degenerations in different degrees from the typical 
avian syrinx. Balmmceps shows degeneration, if not complete 
absence of the intrinsic muscles : it has not degenerated so far as 
most of the Storks, but the fact is that as there is no typical 
cieonine and no typical ardeine syrinx, the condition in 
Bcdmiiceps affords no cine to its relationship with either of these 
groups. 

Carotid Arteries .—The normal condition, present in a large 
number of birds of different groups, and what development and 
comparative anatomy would seem to indicate as the primitive 
avian condition, is the presence of both right and left carotids, 
separate and well developed. This is the condition usual in 
Steganopods, Herons, Scopus and Storks. I was surprised there¬ 
fore to find that only the right carotid was present in Bahrmceps , 
and although I searched carefully, I could find no trace of even a 
degenerate left artery. I do not attach systematic importance to 
the condition of the carotids, as this often varies within a Family. 
In Botaunis , for instance, the two carotids fuse very close to 
their origin, and in another member of the Ardekke ( Ardeita ) 
the right carotid only is present. 

Alimentary Canal. 

The tongue is only a. vestige as in Storks, Scopus and Cancroma , 
whereas it is long in Herons. 

Stomach .—The stomach is a capacious, elongated, rather thick- 
walled sac, extending posteriorly in the line of the oesophagus, 
from which it is to be distinguished externally only by a gradual 
increase of calibre. Distally it ends in a blunted angular point, 
and just proximal of this it gives off, on the right side, a globular 
chamber from which the duodenum arises (text-fig. 122, P, p. (557), 
Externally there is no trace of any specially tendinous area, and 
no constriction to mark off a proventrieulus from a gizzard. The 
interior of the stomach, including the chamber at the pyloric 
end, is lined with a thin hut well-marked layer consisting of the 
hardened secretion of the gastric glands/ The cavity of the 
stomach is distinctly marked off from that of the oesophagus by 
the corrugated edge of the membrane-like layer of secretion. The 
general cavity is sharply marked off from that of the pyloric 
chamber by a well-marked constriction (text-fig. 121). The 
greater part of the interior of the larger chamber is marked by 
longitudinal folds, but towards the posterior end these pass into 
irregular corrugations which are continued into the pyloric 
cavity. .When the internal surface is scraped and the wall 
squeezed, the large glandular apertures may he seen to be 
distributed over the whole area of the stomach and pyloric cavity, 
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with a slight tendency to be arranged in longitudinal bands, but 
there is no indication of separation into a glandular proventri¬ 
culus and a muscular gizzard, and no trace of aggregation into 
specialized patches or areas. 

Text-fig. 121. 


Stomach of Balaniceps. 

The distal end of the stomach and the pyloric chamber have been’laid open to show 
the constriction separating the general cavity from the cavity of the pyloric 
chamber and the minute aperture, A, into D, the duodenum. 

We have to recognize in the first place that the absence of 
distinction between proventriculus and gizzard gives no clue to 
the position of Balceniceps in the assemblage of Pelargo-Colym- 
biform birds. F. S. Leuckart (23) discussed this formation in 
1841, citing the earlier authors, such as Blasius and Cuvier, who 
had called attention to it, described it in a number of birds and 
associated it with diet. It is tempting to associate such an 
undifferentiated condition with a primitive structure, but I do 
not think that such a view is tenable. At one time I myself 
thought that it might be possible to derive information useful for 
systematic purposes from the condition of the stomach, and I 
examined and made drawings of the organ in a large number of 
birds. But throughout the group, from Divers to Eagles, the 
extent to which gizzard may he separated from proventriculus by 
external or internal configuration, by specialization of muscle and 
tendon, or by aggregation of glandular areas, varies so irregularly 
as to suggest adaptation to habit rather than genetic tendency. 
The typical fish-eaters on the whole have a bag-like sac, weakly 
muscular and diffusely glandular; those that live more on flesh 
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or on mixed diet bare tlie muscular portion more specialized and 
a. tendency to the concentration of the gland a Even a. formation 
so remarkable as the aggregation of the proventrienlar glands into 
two large circular masses has apparently little or no systematic 
significance. 'Within the group generally, the arrangement of 
the pro ventricular glands is diffuse over the whole area., but 
there is a tendency for them to lie in longitudinal bands, which 
may be numerous, as for instance in the Sea.-eagles and in 
Iktlcmiceps, or in two bands one anterior and one posterior. I 
found these bands rather short and rounded off in the American 
Grebe (-. Echmophorus major) and even more definitely rounded 
off in Garden’s Night-heron (. Nycticorax gar deni). The condition 
I described and figured for the African Tantalus (Pseudotautalus 
■ibis), where the glands are in a couple of rounded bosses, and 
which i noted as occurring also in Leptoptilus crumeniferus and 
L. argala , and in Carphibis spmicoUis (25), is obviously a simple 
derivative from the pair of rounded bands. The state of affairs 
noted by Garrod in Levaillant’s Darter (20) and by Forbes in the 
Indian Darter (11) differs from that in the Storks only bv 
the circular form of the two patches being a little more advanced 
and by a slight tendency for the circular masses to retreat into 
eversions of the stomach wall, a condition which is completed in 
Ploius anhinga (19) by the two patches having retreated into 
a rounded diverticulum. It is clear that the absence of such 
circular patches in Jkdmniceps tells us nothing as to the place of 
that bird in the system. 

When I found that there was a well-marked pyloric chamber, 
a. fact which appears not to have been recorded before, I at once 
remembered the existence of such a chamber in the Pelican from 
iny own notes, and in Plotus from the observations of Garrod and 
Forbes. But as Leuckart (loc. cit;), Gadow (14), Gazin (6) and 
many others have shown, a pyloric chamber in varying degrees 
of completeness of separation occurs in many birds, notably in 
Herons, Storks and Darters ; and even if we try to follow Gazin 
in limiting the term to cases where the constriction from the 
larger chamber is very well-marked, its presence gives no sure 
ground for associating Bcdceuiceps more closely with any one of 
the groups of allied birds. . 

Liver. As Beddard (3) has noted, the right lobe of the liver is 
very much larger than the left, a condition which he was inclined 
to think showed affinity with the Herons rather than with the 
fetoiks. In a later work (4), however, he states that the u relative 
sizes of the liver lobes appear to be of no importance syste¬ 
matically —an opinion with which I concur. There is a large 
gall-bladder, and the cystic and hepatic ducts open nearly 
together but the cystic duct distad of the hepatic duct, mst 
beyond tje end of the straight distal limb of the duodenal loop 
of the intestines, the disposition being very like that figured by 
Beddard in the case of the Indian Darter (4, p. 32) except that 
the hepatic duct passes through the substance of the lobulated 
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pancreas. On referring to my own notes, I find that a closely 
similar arrangement occurs in a very large number of birds 
belonging to widely separated groups. 

Intestinal Tract.— The most notable general feature of the 
alimentary canal is the extremely small bulk it occupied in the 
body compared with the size of the bird. The actual specimen 
stood nearly four feet high ; when the alimentary tract and 
'mesentery had been removed by cutting the duodenum close to 
the stomach and the rectum close to the cloaca, the little handful 
of viscera placed on the dissecting board was not so large as the 
similar mass from a duck. The calibre of the whole tract was 
narrow and fairly uniform, except that the cjecmn and large 
intestine were rather wider. The aperture leading from the 
stomach (/. e., from the pyloric chamber of the stomach) to the 
duodenum was excessively small (text-fig. 121, A, p. 653); a 
grain of millet would have had difficulty in passing through. The 
minuteness of this aperture is no doubt an adaptation similar in 
purpose to the hair-like brush found by Garrod in Flatus anhimja 
and the similarly placed plug found by the same anatomist in 
Levaillant’s Darter (Garrod. 19 and 20), which lie surmised to be 
devices for preventing the passage of fish-bones into the gut. 

The minuteness of the exit from the stomach and still more 
the further guarding of the aperture by a plug of hair-like 
structures may have another advantage than prevention of the 
passage of fish-bones. The hair-plug occurs also in the Turkey - 
buzzard (Cathart.es aura), which is certainly not a habitual fish- 
eater. In his “Last Journal ” (12) under the date Aug. 20, 
Forbes mentions dissecting an example of Flatus levmllcmii and 
finding the stomach full of nematodes, none of which, however, 
had penetrated beyond the plug, although several had been caught 
in it. I found a number of nematodes in the stomach of my 
specimen of Balamiceps . We know now that intestinal parasites 
may do much damage to the animals they infest, and it is 
possible that the plug of hairs in the Darters and the very small 
exit from the stomach in BalmicepSy serve the useful purpose of 
preventing nematodes, which have been eaten with the food, 
from entering the intestines, keeping them in the stomach where 
they may eventually be killed. 

The aperture by which the distal end of the small intestine 
communicates with the emeu in and large intestine (text-fig. 123, B, 
p. 658) is only just a little larger than the opening into the duo¬ 
denum. The structure of the alimentary tract shows that the 
Shoe-bill is adapted to make the most of a limited diet, consist¬ 
ing probably entirely of animal food, fish, frogs, or even small 
mammals; that the food must be retained for a considerable time in 
the stomach until it is very well macerated, for large lumps could 
neither enter the intestines from the stomach, nor even if they 
reached the intestines leave them by passing into the caecum and 
large intestines. From much unpleasant experience in dissecting 
the alimentary tract of birds and mammals, I have learned to 
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note differences in the odour on the dissecting table. In the case 
especially of vegetarian and omnivorous creatures where the 
digestive tract is bulky, and large quantities of food are taken, 
there is usually a very offensive odour, showing that putrefaction 
attends the processes of intestinal digestion. In other cases, and 
amongst- birds, notably in birds-of-prey and many fish-eaters like 
the Divers, the odour of the alimentary tract behind the stomach 
is rarely offensive, and, sometimes, even attractive and aromatic. 
Although I was unable to examine this specimen of the Shoe- 
bill until it had been dead for several days, the contents of the 
intestinal tract were not offensive. 

In the figure (text-fig. 122) I represent the course of the ali¬ 
mentary canal, from the stomach to the cloaca, dissected out in a 
fashion which, as I have described in former memoirs (26, 30), 
seems to me to give much information as to its morphology and to 
afford a useful basis of comparison with the conditions existing in 
the different groups of birds. The secondary foldings and modes 
in which the gut is packed in the body-cavity are naturally not 
shown by this method, hut the relation of the gut to the primitive 
mesentery, the portions of it which have been expanded into 
loops, and the configuration of these loops, appear with diagram¬ 
matic clearness. The first specialized loop is the duodenum ; it 
is relatively not quite so long as in Herons generally, but it shows 
on its distal limb a minor expansion, represented in the drawing 
as two short folds, and comparable with the condition which I 
have figured in Nycticomx and Ardect. Then follows a second 
definite loop with a minor loop on its proximal limb, then a well 
marked loop, and then a few irregular twists, after which comes 
the portion bearing the remnant of Meckel's diverticulum (text- 
fig. 122. w .), the vestige of the yolk-sac, lying in the line of axis of 
the main branch of the portal vein. In Balmniceps this was very 
slender, and bound closely to the inferior edge of the gut by a. 
ventral mesentery. It might quite easily have been overlooked, if 
it had been sought for in the usual fashion, merely by running 
the gut through the fingers, but when the tract was laid out in 
the way I recommend, so that the blood-vessels were visible and 
the mesentery undisturbed, it was at once obvious. The part of 
Meckel’s tract between this diverticulum and the usual position 
of the caeca is thrown first into a series of short ill-defined loops 
and then into a long and definite supra-duodenal loop (text- 
fig. 122, S.D.F.) closely attached to the duodenum in the un¬ 
disturbed condition and supplied from the duodenal vein by what 
I have termed a a bridging ” or short-circuiting vessel/which 
traverses the mesentery and must be cut through in process of 
laying out the gut (text-fig. 122 '«). Then follows a rather 

irregular piece of gut forming two of the folds which I have 
described as “ supra-csecal 75 kinks, the presence of at least one 
of these being characteristic of the great assemblage of birds 
containing the eagles and vultures, herons and storks, penguins 
and'petrels. 
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Just behind the distal extremity of these kinks, the mesentery 
narrows so as to bring the distal end of Meckel 9 s tract very 
close to the proximal end of the duodenum. This almost circular 


Text-fig. 122. 



Intestinal Tract of Balamiceps. 


S. Stomach. 

P. Pyloric chamber, 

D. Duodenal loop. 

1,2, 3. The three loops of Mechel's tract anterior to the diverticulum, 
typical of the Pelargo-Colymbomorphine Brigade, 
w. Mechel’s Diverticulum. 

S.B.F. Supra-duodenal loop. 

x, x. Cut ends of bridging vessels from duodenal loop to supra¬ 
duodenal loop. 

K1,X2. Supra-cajcal hints. 

Car Caecum, ■ ■ 

expanse of mesentery grows from the simple primitive loop of 
.which the main branch of the portal vein is the axis and which 
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entries the yolk-sac at its extreme point. If, as happens in many 
birds belonging to widely separated groups, Meckel’s tract is 
twisted in the course of growth, the twist in the mesentery is 
seen here with the result that in the dissection of the gut. as 
shown in my figures, the mesentery carrying the posterior region 
of the gut may be tucked or folded under the mesentery carrying 
Meckel’s tract, so that although the two are morphologically 
continuous, the continuity may not he apparent except where the 
whole gut is short or very simple. In my diagrams, I have 
simplified this region, showing the morphological continuity, as 
the secondary twisting was not a part of my argument. 

The ereea (or caecum) are to be looked for at this point, which 
marks the transition from Meckel’s tract to the hind gut at the 


Text-fig. 123. 



(feeurn of BalwnicepS' 

S. 1. Cut small intestine. 

L. 1. Cut lavgje intestine. 

B. The lateral wall of the esMuim has been cut away to show at B, the 
aperture into the small intestine, lying disfcally of the point 
where the intestine appears to pass into the caecum. 


beginning of the area drained by the posterior branch of the 
portal vein. In Balceniceps only one is present, as shown in the 
general diagram (text-fig. 122, Ca.). The end of Meckel’s tract 
meets the large intestine almost at a right angle, and the ceeeum 
is in continuation of the line of the large intestine. The calibre 
of the large intestine is rather greater than that of Meckel's tract 
the difference being greater than is represented in the general 
diagram and rather less than in the enlarged figure (text- 
fig. J23), which was drawn from the specimen after ft had been 
washed out and slightly stretched in the process of opening* The 
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aperture from the small intestine to the large intestine (test- 
fig. 123, B) is relatively extremely small and is considerably more 
posterior (nearer the cloaca) than the region where the one portion 
of the gut joins the other, the actual passage running in the 
conjoined walls for a certain distance. There is not more than 
the very slightest fold or bulge on the wall of the large intestine, 
which may he imagined rather than definitely stated to be a relic 
of an originally paired condition of the cseca. 

The presence of a single caecum in Baltenweps has already been 
noted by Forbes (10) from a, prepared specimen of that region 
of the gut mounted in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Burgeons, and this specimen corresponds in every particular 
with the example which I have dissected and figure in this 
communication, to the Society. Beddard, however, (3) wrote as 
follows :— u In the intestines I could not discover any trace of 
cieca at all; I believe that the single caecum which characterizes 
the Ardeidre (there are two in the C icon be) may be extremely 
minute, and might therefore easily escape recognition in the 
spirit-preserved alimentary tract. 55 I have probably examined 
carefully at least as many caeca of birds as any other anatomist, 
•and Dr. Beddard’s supposition seemed to me extremely improbable 
on general grounds. When I found that the specimen in the 
College of Surgeons 5 Museum was extremely like my own dis¬ 
section, it seemed still more improbable that a structure so 
definite and peculiar could be present or absent in different 
individuals. Dr. Beddard examined viscera which had been 
preserved in spirit and which had been previously handled by 
some other investigator. On consulting with him, he was able 
to add to the information given in his memoir, that the late 
Professor Stewart was rather unwilling that so rare a specimen 
should be cut about too much, and lie agreed with me that it was 
quite possible that the portion of the gut to which the cascum is 
attached had been removed before he examined it. Thanks to 
the kindness of Mr. R. K. Burne I have now had the opportunity 
of comparing the gut from the example I dissected with the 
actual material examined by Dr. Beddard in 1888. Dr. Beddard’s 
material was in three pieces and the greater part of the mesentery 
had been cut away, but enough of the latter had been left to 
enable me to identify with complete certainty the general dis¬ 
position of the gut, to recognize the duodenal loop followed by 
the subsidiary loops into which the hepatic ducts open, the large 
loop with its proximal minor loop, exactly as in the diagram from 
my specimen, the short loop with the remnant of Meckel’s 
diverticulum (which Dr. Beddard, apparently, had not noticed) in 
precisely the same relative position on the loop and pointing 
forwards, the short twists preceding the supra-duodenal loop, and 
the latter loop. It was evident, moreover, that the remainder of 
the intestinal tract had been cut away, and that Dr. Beddard had 
failed to find the csecum because he had not quite the whole of 
the small intestine before him, and no part of the large intestine. 
Prog, Zoom Soc.—1913, -No. XLXV. 44 
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Examination of the preparation of the cascum in the College of 
Surgeons’ Museum, which Forbes had seen, as cited by Beddard 
in a footnote, made it most probable that that was the portion ot 
the intestinal tract removed from the specimen Beddard examined. 
There is therefore no evidence in favour of Dr. Beddard's 
suggestion that the caecum in Bahtmceps may be absent, or so 
small as to be unnoticed.. 

The large intestine from the caecum to the cloaca is relatively 
long in Baimikeps and is rather wider in calibre than the small 
intestine; it is thrown into a series of short irregular loops, 
threaded, so to say. on a mesentery which is much shorter than 
the course of the gut itself, and which in the usual way is drained 
by a large branch of mesenteric vein. 

I have shown on a former occasion (30) that the characters 
of the intestinal tract are capable of affording a large amount 
of information as to the inter-relationships of the groups of 
birds. The primitive gut may be regarded as a tube not much 
longer than the length of the body-cavity it traverses and 
suspended, from the dorsal body-wall by an antero-posterior 
mesentery. It is lixed at its anterior end, where it joins the 
stomach, at its posterior end, where it enters the cloaca, and near 
the middle of its length, on its ventral surface, where it is con¬ 
tinuous with the yolk-sac. The great embryonic vein forms the 
chief radius of this crescentic loop, running up to the dorsal wall 
from the yolk-sac, and receiving a large tributary, which runs 
parallel with the dorsal wall, from the hind end of the body. In 
the course of growth the gut becomes much longer than the 
distance separating its anterior and posterior fixed parts, and the 
lengthening takes place by the outgrowth of subsidiary loops from 
the primitive gut. The position of these loops with regard to the 
fixed points of the gut, and their number and character, differ in 
different cases, with the result that when the alimentary tracts 
are laid out on the dissecting board in the fashion in which I have 
described, they form definite patterns. In their main features, 
these are constant in individuals of the same species, closely 
similar in the species of a genus, and show definite relationships 
in the families and greater groups. A type of pattern persists 
through the large divisions and shows a gradual increase in 
definiteness and specialization in the different members of these 
groups, with the result that the patterns can be arranged in 
family trees. These correspond so closely with information that 
can be derived from other anatomical characters, that I regard 
them as being an extremely useful guide to the. relationships of 
birds. Obviously patterns are more easy to place in the system 
when they are highly specialized ■ and complex, but even the 
shortened guts of fruit-eaters may retain marked indications of 
pattern. 

In the great assemblage of birds which Gadow (16) has 
called the: Felargomorphine Legion, in which Balaniceps must 
certainly be placed, the pattern of the gut is relatively complex. 
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The duodenum is a definite loop, tending to be rather wide 
and further sub-divided in the Falcoinformes, to be excessively 
long, twisted and rolled up with the first loop of Meckel's tract 
in the Oiconiiformes, to be very long, narrow and with a minor 
loop on its proximal limb in the Ardeiformes. In Balceniceps , it 
is not highly specialized, but the differentiation it displays is 
more like that in Herons than in Storks, especially in the forma¬ 
tion of the secondary expansions at the base of its distal limb. 

In the same assemblage Meckel’s tract is long, and is suspended 
round the circumference of an almost circular expanse of mesen¬ 
tery which grows out from a very short portion of the primitive 
dorsal mesentery It is roughly symmetrical about the main axis 
which runs out to the remnant of Meckel’s diverticulum, the 
latter being invariably present. On the proximal half of the 
tract there is a tendency to the formation of three minor loops 
between the duodenum and Meckel’s diverticulum. These tend 
to remain comparatively simple and similar in the Steganopods 
and in the Falconiformes. In the Oiconiiformes the tendency is for 
the first to become very long and secondarily twisted up with the 
duodenal loop, the second and third becoming nearly obliterated. 
In the Ardeiformes the first and second are generally rather long 
and definite and may form minor loops, the third is often reduced 
to a little bunch of small loops closely set together. In Balamiceps 
the three loops are rather more distinct than in either the Storks 
or the Herons, remaining in the more generalized Steganopod con¬ 
dition, but such differentiation as exists approaches the Ardeine 
pattern and shows no trace of the Ciconine peculiarities. 

In the assemblage Meckel’s diverticulum is actually or very 
nearly at the extremity of the axial loop of the tract. When it 
is not quite terminal, it is always on the proximal side of the 
loop and is then bent parallel with it, the free tip pointing 
proximally. The axial loop may grow out to a great relative 
length. These dispositions are distributed very irregularly 
throughout the whole assemblage which I am discussing. The 
axial loop, for instance, is long and has the diverticulum at the tip 
in some Storks and in many of the smaller Eagles and Falcons. 
It is short, but usually has the diverticulum at the tip in some 
of the Herons and in Scopus, Cuthartes and Pohjborus. It is 
short and bears the diverticulum proximal to its apex in Phaethon , 
Pdecanus , Fregata , Pseudotan talus, Serpentarms and Neophron* 
The latter condition exists in Balamiceps, and it is plain that its 
occurrence has no systematic significance. 

In the Pekrgo.morphi.ne Legion the distal part of Meckel’s tract 
is less highly differentiated, and therefore affords fewer dis¬ 
criminating characters.. The portion of it that follows Meckel’s 
diverticulum is usually thrown into a bunch of short, irregular 
loops, and then follows a well-marked supra-duodenal loop,, 
supplied from the mesenteric .vein, and one or more definite 
supra-ciccal kinks. In Balmiiceps, there is first the irregular 
region, then a definite short loop, then ■ a long' typical supra- 

' 44* 
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duodenal loop, and then two supra-eaecal kinks. Xhis region 
supplies no definite information which might help to place 
Balmu ceps inside the Legion. 

In the Legion the colic cieca are much reduced and apparently 
practically functionless except in the Anseriformes, in most of 
which they are very large and functional. Although reduced in 
the Steganopods, they are rather less so than in the Herons 
and Storks and occasionally contain fecal matter. I think the 
presence in Balmiiceps of a single caecum, by no means so large 
as either of those in the Anseriformes, hut definitely functional, 
communicating with the liind-gut and containing fecal matter, 
may be taken* to be established. The presence of one cmcnm, 
instead of the normal pair, associates Balmiiceps with the Herons. 
I should be disposed to guess that the loss of* one cmcuin of the 
pair had taken place whilst both were functional, as there seems 
no particular reason why one of two vestigial organs should be 
suppressed, except as an occasional abnormality, and that the 
condition in the Herons, where there is a single functionless 
caecum, is secondary to that in Balmiiceps . 

The characters of the large intestine in Birds generally are not 
sufficiently differentiated to afford much information of systematic 
value. There seems to have been a general tendency to the 
reduction of this area to an extremely short and straight course 
from the caeca to the cloaca, a tendency which has been inde¬ 
pendently followed by the higher members of a large number of 
groups. Balmiiceps has a relatively long and capacious large 
intestine, and in so far has remained in a rather more primitive 
condition than most of the members of the Pelargomorphine 
Legion, 

To sum up, the characters of the intestinal tract of Balmiiceps 
are those of the Pelargomorphine Legion, and such specialization 
as it displays associates it with Ardeine birds rather than with 
Cleonine birds. 

In a communication to this Society, Dr, Beddard (5) has 
made some additions to or corrections of my ol nervations, 
particularly with regard to the presence of a specialized supra¬ 
duodenal loop in birds in which I did not record it, which are the 
more valuable as my work stretched over a number of years, as 
material was available, and it was only in its course that I began 
to recognize the significance of the various points and what had 
specially to be looked for. Dr. Beddard also on several grounds 
throws doubt on the value of my mode of displaying and com¬ 
paring the intestinal tract patterns. These grounds are due to 
misapprehension» He thinks that my method of figuring the 
tract gives “ an appearance of simplicity that is misleading, with 
the result that birds which are separated by marked characters 
are represented as being almost identical.” Certainly the patterns 
(even if correct) do not in every case afford enough information 
to place clearly, or to separate clearly cases where the patterns 
are very simple, I was rather careful to insist on this point in 
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my memoir. He also thinks that I do not distinguish sufficiently 
between what lie terms u fixed loops definitely formed by a narrow 
mesentery, and the irregular folds into which any mobile coil of 
the intestine may fall when disposed on the dissecting board/''' 
The whole tract is of course supported by mesentery, and 
Dr. Beddard’s 44 fixed loops ” and irregular folds are merely the 
beginning and final result of differentiation. The loops to which 
I have called attention are fixed by their morphological position, 
arid they may be wide or narrow, long or short. More serious, 
however, is Dr. Beddard’s misapprehension of the morphology of 
the gut which leads him into very curious comparisons. He 
states “ that there are no essential differences between the 
intestinal tract in Birds and Crocodiles.” He accepts as “ per¬ 
fectly correct” a diagram I gave (26, p. 137) of the alimentary 
tract in the Alligator, in which the canal is displayed as showing 
a series of almost exactly similar loops from the stomach to 
the cloaca, suspended on a crescentic fold of mesentery. As 
the pancreas Lies in the first of these loops, the latter may by 
analogy be called the duodenum, but it is simply the first of a set 
of regular loops. Meckel’s tract and the delimitation between 
that and the large intestine are not shown ; it is quite clear that 
Meckel’s tract is not differentiated. Comparison with the next 
figure, that of the tract in an embryonic pheasant, shows the 
essential difference. Immediately posterior to the duodenum a 
mesenteric area, corresponding to a very short length of the whole 
distance from the stomach to the cloaca., grows out into an 
enormous nearly circular tract, of which the great vein from the 
yolk-sac forms nearly a diameter. This region is Meckel’s tract, 
and from the point where it returns to the dorsal line again and 
where the caeca, if present, are given off, the large intestine 
begins, and corresponds to a much larger part of the primitive 
distance from the pyloric extremity of the stomach to the cloaca, 
than the combined length of origin of the duodenum and Meckel’s 
tract. This mode of development of the gut dominates its adult 
morphology. So also Dr. Beddard does not appreciate the mor¬ 
phological importance of the position of Meckel’s diverticulum, 
the remnant of the yolk-sac. Fortunately it persists throughout 
life in most of the different groups, and its presence rules out 
such comparisons as Dr. Beddard makes between particular 
loops in Rhea and a Tinamu (with a Passerine intervening in 
the argument!). He is trying to identify different morphological 
material, belonging to different somites of the embryo, and this 
error makes his conclusions invalid. It would be of great interest 
to examine young chicks of those birds in which the rudiment of 
the yolk-sac does not usually persist, and this would clear up some 
of my dubious cases. But so far as they go, the gut-patterns afford 
an amazingly conclusive body of evidence a,s to the Avian system. 

Cloaca. —The rectal portion of the large intestine expands 
suddenly to enter the large cloaca. The first chamber of the 
cloaca, called the coprodseum by Gadow, is separated by a thin 
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transverse fold (test-fig. 124. A) from the second, much ™ 
urodreum. The paired ureters open into the latter (text-fig. 11.4, U) 
on the dorsal surface but rather laterally placed. The actual 
apertures are situated on a small ridge and were very difiundt to 
see, considering the size of the bird. I found them eventually by 
passing a horse-hair back wards through the ureter, and I think 


Text-fig. 124. 



Cloaca of Bcd&uiceps* Ventral view. 


The sphincter lias been cut through in the middle ventral line and folded outwards ; 
portions of the dorsal wall of the gut have been removed. 

L.I. Cut end of large intestine. 

A. Fold separating Coprodaaim from Uroduoim. 

B. Fold separating Urodanim from Proctodeum. 

U. Aperture o f XT.refer. 

G. Genital aperture. 

C. Glandular crypts, 

I). Cut sphincter muscle. 

F, Aperture of Bursa Fabricii j a*, Dorsal wall of Bursa. 

it possible, although I am not certain, that there were several 
very small apertures at each side instead of one large one. 
■Rather lateral and slightly posterior to the ureters were the 
minute openings of the’ vasa deferentia (text-fig. 124, 0). There 
was no; genital papilla, but the specimen was a very immature 
male, and the testes were minute. The vas' deferens accompanied 
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"tlie ureter until the latter nearly bad reached the wall of the 
cloaca, and then twisted outwards. A transverse fold also sepa¬ 
rated the uiTxkeimi from the proctodseum (text-fig. 124, B). In 
the proetodicum, at each, side and just at the edge of the sphincter, 
were four or live little glandular apertures leading into small 
cavities lined with irregular ridges. I find in my notes of dissec¬ 
tions of Ostriches, both male and female, that similar glandular 
crypts are present in that bird. In the middle line of the procto- 
dmum, just behind the fold separating that chamber from the 
urodfBum, lies the large, elongately oval aperture of the Bursa 
Fabric]i (text-fig. 124, F). The bursa is a very large chamber, 
lying above the cloaca, running forwards almost to the rectum.* 
The inner wall is lined by irregular, heavy ridges, making it 
resemble the reticulum of a ruminant stomach. In the figure, 
part of the dorsal wall of the coprodfeuni and urodseum is repre¬ 
sented as cut away to show the cavity. The bursa was empty. 
There was no trace of a penis. 

Our knowledge of the Bursa Fabrieii is due chiefly to Forbes, 
later writers having added very little to his observations and 
conclusions ( 9 ). In Strutbious birds, especially when they are 
young, there is practically no constriction separating the procto¬ 
deum and the bursa, the latter being simply a forwardly 
directed and dorsally placed continuation of the cavity of the 
posterior division of the cloaca. In the different groups of birds 
there appears to be a general tendency for a convergent modifica¬ 
tion of this simple arrangement; the constriction between proeto- 
daeuni and cloaca becomes more and more pronounced, until the 
bursa becomes a tubular or pyriform sac opening by a. very small 
pore into the dorsal wall of the cloaca. This progressive change 
is most marked in Passerines and in those birds in other groups 
which most nearly mimic the passerine type, and may lead to the 
complete disappearance of the aperture and of the bursa. There 
is of course no reasonable doubt but that the Passerines present 
the most specialized results of avian evolution. To a certain 
extent, ontogenetic changes in the bursa show a similar course of 
change, the aperture of the bursa narrowing, and the bursa itself 
tending to contract and even to disappear with age. There is 
probably, therefore, no special significance in the condition of the 
bursa in the example of Bcdcerdceps I dissected, its large size and 
wide aperture being perhaps due to youth. Forbes, however, 
states that in the Storks and Herons he examined, the bursa was 
large and its aperture small. He also mentions the absence in 
these birds of the reticulum of ridges in the lining wall of the 
bursa, although he found them in Steganopods much as I describe 
them in Balmvlceps. I cannot draw any systematic conclusions 
from these facts. 

A small penis is stated to be present in Storks, absent in 
Herons, so that in the absence of that organ Bcdmniceps resembles 
the latter group, but I attach no systematic value to this. 
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Muscular Anatomy. 

Muscles of Head. 

Derm 0 -temp oral is .—This thin but extensive sheet of muscle 
arose at each side by a fleshy, narrow head, behind and above the 
temporal fossa amf close to" the origin of the biventer maxi 1 lac. 
and spread out on the skin of the ventral surface and sides ot 
the neck, precisely as in the Pelican. 

Biventer maxilla?- was very large and strong, arising from a well - 
marked area on the back of the head behind the quadrate and 
inserted to the posterior end of the lower jaw. As in the 
Pelican, I could not separate this from the underlying digastric 
or depressor mandibular 

Temporal —External portion* A very strong mass, arising 
from the dorsal part of the temporal fossa back to the biventer,, 
runs downwards and forwards, dipping under the ramus of the 
maxilla to be inserted to the outer and upper surface of the lower 
jaw opposite the orbit. 

Pyramidal portion. Strong fan-shaped muscle arising trans¬ 
versely under the post-orbital process and converging to a rounded 
tendon which runs forwards and outwards to the inner side of the 
lower jaw. Parallel with this, and possibly a separate portion of 
it, is a flat band of muscle running from close to the articulation 
of the quadrate, alongside the tendon of the pyramidal portion to 
be inserted just anterior to it. 

Quadrato-mandibular portion. Very strong fleshy muscle 
running transversely from the whole of the anterior surface and 
forward process of the quadrate to the ramus. 

Quadrato-orbital portion. Long muscle from just behind the 
optic foramen across to the whole inner edge of the orbital 
process of the quadrate. 

Pterygoid .—An enormous mass of muscle, partly separable 
into layers, on the lower surface of the jaw, from the posterior 
angle and ventral posterior portion of the mandible running 
forwards to the pterygoids. 

The temporal and pterygoid muscles are practically identical 
with what I have found in the Pelican. 

Biventer cenncis .—I examined this muscle to see if there were 
any trace of the peculiar formation described by Garrod in the 
case of the Darters, but found that the muscle with its anterior 
and posterior bellies was quite normal. 

Hyoid Muscles. 

Mylohyoid anterior .—As in the Pelican a very slender and thin 
sheet of muscular fibres superficial to the other muscles of the 
under surface of the jaws, and running transversely across from 
the ramus of the jaw to spread out on the interspace between the 
turn rami, but without meeting its fellow in a median rapine. 

Mylohyoid posterior.—Arises as a broad strap from the outer- 
surface of the. angle of the jaw just below the ear and divides into* 
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a tliin wide sheet of fibres which runs over the ventral surface, 
meeting its fellow of the other side and forming a platvsma 
myoides, and a better defined band which runs across to be in¬ 
serted. to the ceratohyal, superficial to both divisions of the 
genial ivoid. 

Geniohyoid .—Two well - marked divisions. A very strong 
division arises from the last joint and cartilaginous end. of the 
ceratohyal, round which it is -wrapped, and runs forwards to the 
outer surface of the lower jaw just under the orbit. The second 
division arises from the first joint of the ceratohyal and runs 
straight forwards as a sheet of fibres which meets the corres¬ 
ponding fibres of the same division of the other side. These 
fibres can be traced up to the junction of the rami of the 
mandible. 

Genioglosms .—Probably in relation with the degeneracy of the 
tongue, this muscle was absent. 

Ceraioglossus. —Flesliy from the outer side of the first joint of 
the ceratohyal to the tip of the tongue. There was no separate 
tendon. 

The hyoid muscles, like those of the head, of Balcenieeps were 
excessively like those of the Pelican, but I attach no systematic 
importance to the similarity, as I have very little material with 
which to compare these muscles in a number of different groups, 
and the material I have shows that, apart from obviously adaptive 
features, these muscles are much alike in widely separated groups. 

Caudal Muscles. 

Pubo-coceygms externus. —A fiat band of muscle from the 
posterior dorsal margin of the end of the pubis, narrowing to its 
insertion on the under surface of the sheath of the external 
reetrix, 

Pnho-CQccygeus internus. —This is -a much wider and thinner 
muscle, deep of the externus, and arising from a greater area of 
the pubis with a reach on to the ischium. It is inserted to the 
ImnapQphyses of the posterior caudal vertebra?. 

Levator coeci/gis. —The two levators form a strong diagonal 
mass of musculature on the dorsal surface of the tail, anterior to 
the oil-gland. They arise from the ilium and the lateral pro¬ 
cesses of the caudal vertebrae and are inserted by a series of 
tendinous slips to the spinous processes of the caudals and to the 
membrane covering the rectriees. 

j Depressor eoccygis .—Arises from the transverse process of the 
last sacral vertebra by a strong tendon just at the articulation 
with the ilium, and from the transverse processes of the first 
three free caudals; insertion to the transverse processes and 
liannapophyses of the posterior caudals. 

Ilio-coccygeus. —Only the outer of the two slips which usually 
represent this muscle is present. It arises from the ilium just 
dorsal to the origin of the depressor eoccygis, and is inserted to 
the outer surface of the capsule of the external reetrix. 
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I have no standard for comparison in the case of the caudal 
muscles. The chief difference from the condition in leptoptdus 
is the absence of the inner slip of the ilio-coceygeus. 


Muscles of the Shoulder and Wing. 

Cuculhtris. —The cervical portion is well developed, forming a 
definite sheet of circular fibres which stop abruptly in line with 
the proximal edge of the rhomboideus extern us where they are 
inserted along the clavicle. 

Ithomhoideus extenws .—Origin tendinous from the neural 
crests of five and a half vertebrae beginning at just opposite the 
junction of the scapula and clavicle. The fibres run outwards 
nearly transversely to all the scapula except the down-turned 
posterior end and forwards to part of the clavicle (text-fig. 125, 
Eh, 2). 

Ithomhoideus profundus or intern us. —Origin tendinous, a little 
short of the externus proximally and reaching just beyond it 
distally. The fibres run outwards and backwards to no part of 
the da,vide but to the whole length of the scapula including the 
down-turned end (text-fig. 125, Eh. 1). 

The two rhomboid muscles are nearly equal in thickness. 
These two muscles, according to Fiirbringer, and my own obser¬ 
vations confirm his view, are in process of creeping forwards. 
Their condition in Baleen iceps shows a considerable degree of 
specialization, but I have not material to compare the condition 
in allied birds. 

Latisshnm dor si anterior .—A broad strap of muscle arising 
from the anterior dorsal vertebra* only and running downwards 
and forwards, clipping under tlie ancoiueus, to a fleshy insertion to 
the shaft of the humerus distal of the insertion of the posterior 
division of the muscle and unconnected with it (text-fig. 125, L.A.). 

Latissinim dorsi posterior .—Fleshy origin, the anterior edge of 
which touches but is not fused with the posterior edge of the 
anterior division. Origin wider than that of the anterior 
division, but not reaching quite as far hack as the proximal edge 
of the ilium. Its fibres converge to form a band about the same 
width as the lat. dorsi anterior (text-fig. 125, L.P. 1), pass under 
that muscle with a more proximal slope, to be inserted along a 
strong tendon (text-fig. 125, L.P. 2) which is inserted to the 
scapula under the scapular anchor of the aneomeus, proximal to 
the insertion of the lat, dorsi anterior, and which joins the 
aneonseus belly distally, 

Latissimus dorsi metcipatagialis .—Absent. 
t The anterior, division is like that in LeptopUlus , The connec¬ 
tion of the tendon of insertion of the posterior division with the 
aneonseus occurs also in Leptoptilus, but I have noted a somewhat 
similar arrangement in Bubo maximm . The loss 1 of the meta- 
patagiai division has been noted. by Fiirbringer in Plains , but it 
is usually present in the Herons, Storks, and Steganopods. 
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Sermtus saperficudis anterior .—From the ventral end of the 
last cervical rib and the first dorsal rib converging to a fiat 


Text-fig. 125. 



Shoulder-inuseles of Bahvniceps. 

Eight wing, external aspect. Muscle striped: tendon dotted. 

Ida 1. Hhomhoideus profundus, cut across. 

Eli. 2.. Khomboideus externals, cut across, 

I)el. 1. Tendinous anchor of Deltoides major. 

Del. 2. Cut surface of Deltoides major reflected. 

Del. 8. Distal portion and insertion to humerus of Deltoides major. 

S.P. Scapidodmniernlis posterior. 

Pecan. Tendon of insertion of Supra-coracoidens (Pect oralis minor or secundus). 
S.C. External scapular head of Suh-coraco-scapnlaris. 

A.S l , Aneometis scapularis, showing scapular origin, and anchor to humerus. It 
has been divided to show the Latissinms dorsi. 

A.S*, Aneometis scapularis, part of the belly. 

A.H. Ancona? us liumeralis. 

L.A. Latissimus dorsi anterior, insertion. 

L.P. 1. Cut edge of Latissimus dorsi posterior. 

L.P.2. Tendon of insertion of Lab dorsi posterior from humerus to junction with 
Anconseus scapularis. 

S. Vestige of Exponsor secundariorum. The distinctness of this is exaggerated 

in the drawing, ■ 
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tendon winch is inserted to the postglenoid scapula between the 
two parts of the snb-coraco-scapulavis, its insertion being quite- 
covered by the outer part of that. 

Serratus superficialis posterior. —From the first two uncinate 
processes and area of their ribs in line with them to about three- 
quarters of an inch of the posterior inferior border of the scapula; 
covered by the third portion of the serratus superficialis. 

Serratus superficialis metapatagialis. —Origin from the same 
two ribs as the ser. super, posterior, but entirely from below the 
uncinate processes, and reaching down almost to the sternum. 
Insertion to the metapatagiuin, with a strong tendinous slip to 
the tip of the scapula, 

The first of the three sevrati, according to Fiirbringer, is very 
variable even within families. The second is constant in many 
families, variable in others. The limitation of the origin to 
dorsal of the uncimites is somewhat rare but has been noted in 
PJmmcopterus. The insertion of the serratus metapat. partly to 
the scapula appears to be extremely rare. Fiirbringer has noted 
it in Crex, where the condition is much as 1 find it to be in 
Balankeps, and in Fulmar us and Bucorvus , where the scapular 
insertion alone occurs. The relation to the scapula is probably a 
vestige of the origin of this muscle as a separated portion of the 
serratus superfic. posterior. 

Serratus profu?idus .—From the last two cervical and first two 
dorsal ribs to the scapula in four digitations. According to 
Fiirbringer, this arrangement is normal in Herodii. 

Biceps brackii. —This arises by a fiat narrow tendon from the 
acroeoracoid (text-fig. 128, B. 1. p. 675), alongside but not covered 
by the origin of the coracobrachial is externus and separated by 
that muscle from the tendon of insertion of the supracoracoideus 
(peetoralis secundus). It passes under the insertions of the 
peetoralis major without being connected with them, and passing 
into a rounded belly (text-fig. 128, B. 2) runs down parallel with 
the humerus to be inserted to a knob on the ulnar face of the 
radius (text-fig. 127, BL, 1, p. 672). It is then continued across 
to the opposite face of the ulna (text-fig. 127, 4, 5) by a deep 
broad tendon and a narrow more superficial tendon, first sending 
a strong slip (text-fig. 127, 2) to the radial end of a radio-ulnar 
ligament. 

The biceps obviously presents a highly specialized condition in 
JBalamiceps , the specialization consisting of the complete loss of 
the usual humeral head. The two divisions are well sepa,rated 
at their origin, and the radial and ulnar tendons of insertion 
separate rather high up in most Steganopods, Storks and Herons, 
As Fiirbringer has pointed out, the humeral head in such cases 
can be traced to the radial insertion. AS both radial and ulnar 
insertions are well marked, indeed rather Unusually complex in 
Bdmmeps, I infer that the loss of the humeral head is com¬ 
paratively recent. 

.Biceps patagiaIts .—This slip to the pataglal tendons is absent 
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in Balceniceps , as in Storks, Herons, $ copies, and most Steganopods. 
The absence, however, is not of much value; the slip is present 
in some Steganopods, in Spoonbills, in Plmnicopterus , and is 
present or absent within the same family in a number of cases. 
Deltoides propatagialis (text-fig. 126, Del. pat.). 

1 have already mentioned that there is no biceps propatagialis. 


Text-fig. 126. 



Patagial muscles and tendons of Bal<emceps, 

Debra. Deltoides major. Anc, A neomens seapnlaris. Hum. Humerus. Bit*. 
Biceps. Del.pat. Deltoides propatagialis. Pec. Pectoral is major cut across. 
P.l. Peetoralis slip to longus tendon. P.b. Peetoralis slip to brevis tendon. 
Lon. Longus tendon. Brev. Brevis tendon with the slips named and 
7 by Furbringer. Ex. Extensor metacarpi radialis. 
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There is no cueullaris propatagialis. The pa.ta.gial tendons arise 
solely from the deltoides propatagialis and from the pectoralis 
propatagialis, and there are no anchors to the humerus. 

The origin of the deltoides patagialis is from the clavicle, 
acroeoraeoid ligament and part of the scapula, the latter origin 
not being found in Herons. Distally it splits into two peaks, a 
smaller from which the longus tendon arises and a larger for the 
brevis tendon. This is a more specialized condition than in 
Steganopods, Stories and Herons generally, where even the longus 
and" brevis tendons have a short common course, but in Scopus 
and Leptopiilus there are separate peaks for the tendons. 


Text-fig. 127. 



Insertion of Biceps ligament. 

B. Radius. XT. Ulna. Bi. Biceps tendon: 1, insertion to radius; 2, insertion to 
radio-ulnar ligament; 4, insertion to ulna; 5, second superficial insertion to 
ulna ; 3, radio-ulnar ligament. L.Ii. Humero-uluar ligament. 

The longus tendon (text-fig. 126, Lon.), after being reinforced 
by a slip from the pectoral, enlarges in width and becomes elastic, 
this portion being doubled, and being anchored by a very faint 
(much fainter and more diffuse than would appear from the 
drawing in fig. 126) set of fibres from the distal portion of the 
brevis. 

The brevis tendon (text-fig. 126. Brer.) is highly specialized. 
The main mass of the muscle passes into a strong rounded tendon 
which is reinforced by the pectoralis slip and represents the con¬ 
joined « and /3 slips of Fiirbringer, the beta slip being the direct 
continuation of the muscle, but giving off half-way down the 
patagitim a broader and weaker alpha slip. The latter itself 
becomes doubled distally, gives off a weak anchor to the elastic 
portion of the longus tendon and is-inserted to the extensor 
metaearpi radialis tendon. The beta slip broadens out as it 
reaches the fascia over the extensor, sends forward a stout anchor 
which covers and is fused with the tendinous head of the extensor 
metacarpi, and sends downwards a branch which forms a forked 
fan reaching'the distal edge of the forearm. The gamma slip of 
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Fiirbringer is the most proximally placed, and is distinct although 
very flat and weak throughout its whole length from its origin at 
the proximal side of the brevis muscular peak to its insertion to 
the recurrent beta slip. 

The course of evolution of the brevis tendon appears to have 
been from a wide rather diffused band to first a specialization of 
portions of that band into the slips distinguished by Fiirbringer, 
then to a separation of these slips, and finally to the loss of one oi* 
more of them. In the Storks, Herons and Scopus the slips are 
at least separate distally; in Storks and Herons the separation of 
alpha and beta is only distal and does not begin so high up as in 
Balmniceps , in which, although the actual separation occurs only 
about half-way down the patagium, the identity of beta can be 
traced right up to its origin. Beddard figures an almost 
similar condition for Scopus (2, fig. 2). So also the very com¬ 
plete separation of gamma and beta occurs in Scopus ami 
Balmniceps, and is much less distinct except distally in Storks and 
Herons. The resemblance between Balmniceps and Scopus appears 
to be rather close; the most important differences being the 
greater distinctness of the anchor to the longus in Scopus, and 
the presence of an anchor to the humerus in the same bird. 

Deltoides major (text-fig. 125, Del. 1, Del. 2, Del. 3, p. 669 ; 
text-fig. 126, Del.m.; text-fig. 128, De.).—This large muscle arises 
fleshy from the scapula but with a distal tendinous anchor just 
external to that of the ancomeus, and is inserted fleshy to nearly 
half-way clown the humerus. It is very nearly divided into 
•the two portions visible in Leptoptilus and other storks. The 
tendinous anchor occurs in the Herons and Storks that I have 
dissected, and Beddard has recorded it in Scopus. 

Deltoides minor. —This muscle, possibly owing to the large size 
of the deltoides major, is not to be distinguished as a separate 
muscle : probably it is absent. In Stories it is small and quite 
separate. 

Scapido-hiimeralis anterior. —This small muscle is absent. In 
Steganopods, Storks and Herons it lies very close to the teres 
major, so that it is possible that it may have fused with this in 
Balmniceps. Beddard does not mention it in his description of 
the shoulder muscles of Scopus, so that possibly it may also be 
absent in that bird. 

Scapula-lmmeralisposterior (Teres major) (text-fig. 125, BP).— 
A strong but relatively rather small muscle arising from about 
the distal half of the scapula and inserted to the humerus between 
the two beads of the ancomeus. A relatively narrow insertion, 
according to Fiirbringer, also occurs in Steganopods, Storks 
and Herons. In Balmniceps it has no accessory anchors or 
attachments. 

Sub-coraco-scapularis. —The coracoid head ( OoracobracMalis 
brevis of Garrod) is single and much smaller than the scapular 
heads. It arises only from the proximal half to third of the 
inner face of the coracoid, as in Storks and Herons, and converges 
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to join tlie scapular Leads near their tendon of insertion. I he 
external (text-fig. 125, S.C., p. 669) and internal scapular heads 
arise from, about the second fifth of the under surface of the 
scapula, where they are separated bv the insertion of the serratus 
superficialis anterior. The three heads unite to form a strong 
rounded tendon inserted to the median tubercle of the humerus. 

J nconmis. 

Anconceus sccipidaris. — Origin by a strong forked tendon 
from scapula"(text-fig. 125, A.S. 1, A.S. 2), passes into a rounded 
muscular belly which sends an anchor to the humerus near the 
insertion of the latissinuis dor,si and receives a, strong tendon 
from the latissimus dorsi posterior. Passes into a strong fiat 
tendon just before reaching the elbow. 

Anconceus Jmmeralis (text-fig. 125, A.IT.).—Origin from the 
whole length of the humerus, the origin being cleft proximally. 
Passes into a tendon at the distal end of the humerus, and this 
runs parallel with but united only by membrane to the tendon of 
insertion of the ancomeus scapularis. Insertion to the olecranon 
of the ulna. 

The forked head of the scapular portion, the anchor to the 
humerus, and the general relations of the two divisions of the 
muscle are very much like what I have observed or find recorded 
in Storks and Herons. The absence of any extension of the 
scapular head to the clavicle or coracoid is rather a primitive 
feature. 

Jhicmums caput coracoideum (Uxpmisor secundariormn) (text- 
fig. 125, S.)—At the elbow there was a slip of muscular fibres 
connected with the feathers and giving rise to a very delicate 
tendon which I traced up the under surface of the skin close to 
the anconieus, but which then appeared to become diffuse and be 
lost in the snbdermal fasciae. There was no trace of it passing 
through the edge of the teres major, as usually happens when it 
is well developed, or in the axilla. 

This was one of the muscles to which Garrod paid great atten¬ 
tion, hoping to find it useful in classification, but further obser¬ 
vations have not justified his anticipations, as it is present or 
absent in very closely allied birds. It .is usually absent in 
Steganopods, but present in a few cases. It is present in Storks, 
and in Herons except Ardetta and Cancroma. According to 
Beddard it is absent in Scopus. Its vestigial presence in Miami- 
■ceps is therefore interesting but of no systematic value. 

Pectoralis ihoracicus .—The great pectoral (text-tig. 126, Pec., 
p, 671; text-fig. 128, Pec.) in Bcdceniceps is an enormous mass of 
muscle arising from the clavicle, the membrane between the clavicle 
and coracoid, from the whole of the keel and from all the posterior 
part of the sternum with a considerable overlap to the ribs. I 
could not trace any definite horizontal division of the muscular 
mass. The insertion is by two very distinct tendons, winch 
cross each other in a remarkable fashion. The greater and more 
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proximal mass of the muscle converges to a strong flattened 
tendon (text-fig. 128, 1), which is inserted to the humerus rather 
distallj’ and not far from the posterior end of the deltoid iriser 
tion. The more distal portion of the muscle converges to a much 
broader tendon, which forms the posterior border of the whole 
muscle and then dipping under the first tendon of insertion rums 
in to the humerus proxiimlly of it (text-fig. 128, 2). There is 
also a strong anchor to the humerus, shown as cut and reflected 
in the figure (text-fig. 128, 3). 

Text-fig. 128. 



Pectoral muscle of 'Bahmteeps. Tendon dotted j muscle striped. 

Acbo. Acroeoraeoid process. Hu. Humerus. 

Pec. Peetoralis major, cut across. 

1, 2. Insertion tendons of peetoralis to humerus. 3. Anchor to humerus, 
divided and reflected. 

P.pt, Pectoral es propatagiales. 

Su. Tendon of insertion of supracoracoideus (Poet, minor). 

J)e. Deltoides major. 

Cor. ex. Coracobracliiftlis externus, 

B. 1. Tendon of origin of biceps. B.2. Cut belly of biceps. 

The large area of origin of the great pectoral is of course 
associated with a powerful wing, and is probably purely adaptive 
Proc. Zool. Soc. —1913, No. XLY. * 45 
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The strong proximal anchor (text-fig. 128, 3) :to the humerus also 
occurs in many Sfceganopods, in Storks, Herons, and is probably 
represented in Scopus, in which bird Beddard mentions a strong 
insertion to a fibrous aponeurosis attached to the crista of the 
humerus and covering the biceps. It is characteristic of Storks 
as opposed to Herons, that in the former birds the great pectoral 
is completely divided into two rnsucles, as it is in the Pelican 
and some other Stegauopods. The insertions of these portions as 
described by Weldon correspond almost exactly with the double 
insertion in Bakmiceps, and I was able to separate the mass of 
muscle quite easily into portions corresponding with these inser¬ 
tions, although, in the absence of the separate insertions, I should 
not have described the muscle as doubled. But, whatever the 
distinction be worth, the great pectoral muscle of Jkdamiceps is 
more f’leonine than Ardeine. Beddard’s description of the condi¬ 
tion in Scopus is not sufficiently detailed to follow in this matter, 
but he speaks of it as 44 partly doubled,” and the humerus shows 
marks of a double insertion. 

Pect oralis propatagialis (text-figs. 126,128, pp. 671, 675).—As I 
have already stated, there are separate slips from the pectoral for 
the longns and brevis tendons. Both slips are entirely tendinous, 
and that for the long us is smaller and more superficial (text-lig. 
126, P.1,, P.b.; text-fig, 128, P.pt.). In my dissections of Herons, 
I find similarly distinct slips for the brevis and longus from the 
pectoral ; Beddard mentions them for Scopus , but in the ease of 
Storks the usual arrangement appears to be the more primitive 
condition of a, single slip, which joins the patagial tendon before 
that has divided into longus and brevis. 

Pectoral Is abdommalis .—This is absent in Baleen iceps as in 
Storks. It is present in Herons, but Beddard does not refer to 
its presence or absence in the ease of Scopus. 

Supracoracoideus (Pectoralis minor ).—This is a small and 
rather narrow muscle elongateiy oval, with a centrally placed 
tendon like the mid-rib of a. leaf. Its fleshy origin is limited to 
a very small part of 'the sternum, including no part of the keel, 
and part of the coracoid and the- membrane between the coracoid 
and clavicle. It is widely separated on the coracoid from the 
origin of the cormobrachkdispemterior (pectoralis tertius) and its 
tendon of insertion (text-%. 128, Sit.) is free from any fibres 
that could represent a deltoides minor. Its general relations and 
small size are closely pa,railed in Herons and Storks. 

Coracobrachialu ? exiernns or anterior .—A strong muscle arising 
fleshy from the acrocoracoid only (text-fig. 128, CJor. ex.) and 
covered only at the extreme edge by the tendon of origin of the 
biceps. Insertion on a broadly oval area to the planum bicipitnle 
of the humerus* 

Cnmeobmchialis internm (Pectoralis tertius ).—A very stout 
almost doubled mass of muscle from the distal dorsal two-thirds 
of the edge of the coracoid opposite the origin of the supra,cora- 
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coideus, but quite separate from that. Its fibres converge to a 
strong tendon inserted to a peak of the median tubercle of the 
humerus. 

Muscles of Forearm and Neck. 

Bmchialis inferior. —A very strong flat sheet of muscle with a 
fleshy origin and insertion, occupying the angle between the 
humerus and ulna, the insertion to the ulna being twice the 
width of the origin from the flexor aspect of the humerus. 

Pronator sublbnis or brevis. —Short muscle from the inner 
condyle of the humerus to the first quarter of the radius. This 
insertion is rather shorter than in Leptoptihis. 

Pronator profundus or longus. —As in Leptoptihis a larger 
muscle, from the inner condyle of the humerus to a little beyond 
the surface of the radius covered by the brevis and more on the 
ulnar aspect than the brevis. 

Entepicondylo-ulnavis. —Absent, as in Leptoptihis, but accord¬ 
ing to Gadow present only in Rasores and Timmins. 

Ectepicondylo-uhiaris. —From outer condyle of the humerus to 
first third of ulna on its radial face. A very thick and strong 
muscle, closely united with the flexor digitorum profundus. As 
in Leptoptihis, 

Ectepicondylo-radiaUs .—A thin muscle arising by a flat tendon 
from the outer condyle of the humerus along with the extensor 
digitorum communis, inserted to a quarter of the radius ; as in 
Leptoptihis , except that the insertion is shorter in the latter 
bird. 

Flexor carpi ulnar is. —From the inner condyle of the humerus 
with a sesamoid ; runs down the inner surface of the ulna to the 
great tuberosity of the ulnar carpal. Arising as a fleshy belly a 
thinner tendon connected with the quills runs down to end on 
the carpal alongside the great tendon. As in leptoptihis. 

I r hii~nietacarpalis ventralis .—Fleshy from the last third of the 
ulna on the radial face ; tendon crosses over a slide on the radial 
carpal and is inserted on a hump of the second metacarpal near 
the attachment of the pollex. 

Ulnbnietacarpalis dorsalis, —Short muscle arising by a, tendon 
from the distal end of the ulna on its lateral face; it divides into 
a shorter portion running straight across to the upper part of 
metacarpal III and a broader portion inserted to about two- 
thirds of the upper surface of metacarpal III, where that is free. 
Similar in Leptoptilus , except that the first portion is tendinous, 
the second fleshy, while both are fleshy in Bakmiceps . 

Extensor metacarpi radialis. —Two heads, outer tendinous, 
inner fleshy, from the outer condyle of the humerus. ‘ The outer 
belly is quite separate from the inner belly and is connected with 
the brevis tendons of the patagium (text-fig. 126, Ex., p. 671). 
Insertion to the base of metacarpal I, the tendons from the two 

45 * 
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bellies remaining separate until their insertion, so that the muscle 
is completely double. In Leptoptilus the tendons fuse distallv. 

Extensor metacarpi ulnaris .—Arises from the external condyle 
of the humerus by a tendon superficial to that of the eetepi- 
coral vkv ulnaris ; then a long fleshy belly, then a thin tendon 
passing over a groove in the distal end ot the ulna, from which it 
receives a strong anchoring slip, absent in Leptoptilus , to its in¬ 
sertion on metacarpal II just where metacarpal III is given off. 

Flexor dig it ovum sublhnis. —A strong band of tendon runs 
from the inner condyle of the humerus to the ulnar carpal, from 
the upper side of which the flexor digitorum sublimis a,rises as a 
delicate fleshy muscle giving rise to a slender tendon which passes 
over a groove in the ulnar carpal and is inserted to the base of 
phalanx 2 of digit II, but with first an insertion to the base of 
the first phalanx of that digit, which I do not find recorded in 
my notes cm Leptoptilus. 

.Flexor digitorum profundus. —Arises fleshy from the second 
and third tilths of the ulna, very closely connected with the in¬ 
sertion of the eetepieondylo-ulnaris. The tendon begins where 
the origin from the ulna ceases, and runs down the radial face of 
the ulnar carpal under the ligament from the radius to meta¬ 
carpal IL and then follows the tendon of the superficial flexor to 
be inserted just beyond it to phalanx 2 of digit II. It receives 
a strong slip from the short extensor of the thumb, which I did 
not record in the case of Leptoptilus . Gadow mentions somewhat 
similar relations with the thumb in the case of Owls and 
Helio-mis . 

Extensor digitorum communis. —Arises tendinous from the 
external condyle of the humerus and passes into a slender belly a. 
quarter way down the forearm, but receives no fibres from the 
ulna. Its tendon of insertion passes through a groove in the end 
of the ulna, and then sends a branch to the base of phalanx 1 of 
digit I and a stronger tendon to phalanx 2 of digit II. As in 
Leptoptilus . 

Extensor poll ids longus. —Two slender fleshy heads from the 
adjacent surfaces of the radius and ulna at their proximal ends, 
with accessory fibres from a large part of the length of the radius 
on its ulnar face. Tendon unites with that of the. extensor 
metacarpi radialis at its insertion. As in Leptoptilus. 

Extensor indie is longus .—One head fleshy from the distal half 
of the radius and a second much smaller, tendinous from the 
distal end of the radius and from radial carpal. Insertion to the 
second phalanx of digit II, but attached by fascia to the first 
phalanx, As in Leptoptilus. . 

Tnterosseus dorsalis .—Arises fleshy from the opposite faces of 
metacarpals XI and III; fibres run to a centrally placed tendon, 
like the midrib of a leaf, and this is inserted to the base of the 
second phalanx of digit II. As in Leptoptilus. 

I nterosseus palmar is .—More ventral and stronger than the 
foregoing muscle but with similar origin and arrangement. 
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Tendon inserted to phalanx 2 of digit II. In Leptoptilus I have 
noted it as reaching only the first phalanx. 

Abductor indicis .—Strong muscle arising fleshy from the whole 
of the radial side of metacarpal II. Inserted to the base of the 
phalanx 1 of digit IT. As in Leptoptilus. 

Flexor digiti III .—Arises fleshy from the ulnar side of meta¬ 
carpal III and is inserted to the base of the first phalanx of the 
corresponding digit. As in Leptoptilus. 

Adductor pollicis .—A strong muscle from the metacarpal to 
the tip of the pollex. 

Extensor pollicis .—This muscle, which is usually described as 
single, is represented by two distinct and well-developed muscles, 
a condition which has been described in the case of Struthio, but 
not in other birds. Most probably, if it were carefully looked 
for, it would be found elsewhere. The first of the two is a strong 
slip from metacarpal I and the tendon of the extensor metacarpi 
radialis to the radial side of the thumb. It is this muscle that 
gives off a slip to the flexor digitorum profundus. The second 
muscle is from the head of metacarpal II to the base of the 
thumb. 

Muscles of the Thigh and Leg. 

Ilio-tibialis mternus (Sartorins ).—-A large and strong strap 
arising from the anterior and lower border of the ilium and from 
the fascke over the gluteus medius, and closely united along its 
distal border with the gluteus maximus. Normal insertion to 
the tibia. I find no notable difference as compared with Storks 
and Herons. 

Ilio-tibialis (Gluteus maximus ).—The origin is entirely ten¬ 
dinous and a median tendinous area separates the fleshy anterior 
and posterior borders. Posteriorly the origin extends backwards 
half-way over the origin of the biceps, that is to say what Garrod 
called the post-acetabular part of the muscle, the ilio-tibialis pos¬ 
terior, is present. Garrod tried to use the presence or absence of 
this in his systematic arrangements, but without much success. 
It is absent in the Steganopods generally, usually absent in Storks 
but present in Ciconia, absent or very slightly developed in 
Herons. So far as I can judge, the presence of the post-acetabular 
portion of this muscle is a primitive condition, and it has been 
lost or reduced independently in many groups of birds. 

II iodroch anteric i .—The extern us (text-fig. 129, Gl.a) and the 
posterior (text-fig. 129, Gl. 2) are both present in the normal 
condition. The minimus and quartus are represented by a single 
tendon of origin and muscular belly (text-fig. 129, G3, 3). In 
Leptoptilus I found these quite distinct in their origin and inser¬ 
tion ; in JSTycticorax they had a common tendon to the femur but 
separate insertions to the ilium. These muscles, however, vary so 
much from bird to bird that I cannot attach any significance to 
their distinctness or fusion. 
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Diagram of Muscles of tlie kg in Balanieeps. 

Left leg, external aspect. Tendon is dotted. 

FEMUR. Femur. FIB. Fibula. 

Gl.a. llio-troehantericus ext emus (Gluteus anterior). GL 2. Jl.troeh, 
posterior (Gluteus minor). Gl, 3. Il.troeb, anterior et medius 
(Gluteus minimus and quartus). 

Ob, ex. Obturator ext emus. 

Ob.in. Obturator internus, surrounded by Gem., Gemellus. 

FK.O. Origin of Femoro-caudal. 

AI). Adductor longus (the upper muscle) and Adductor magnus, 

BIC. Insertion of Uio-tibularis or biceps, passing through a sling. 

Gas, External head of Gastrocnemius, cut and reflected to show relation 
to short arm of the Biceps sling. 

FI, 1.II, FI. I.III, FI. l.IV. Tendons to respective toes of the Perforated 
. Flexor muscles. ■■■■ 

Arab. Ambiens head of Perforated Flexors. ■ 

Ft. X.E. External head of Perfoi*ated Flexors. 

F1.2.II, FL2.III. Perforated and Perforating Flexors of digits II & III. 

FI, Hal. Flexor longus hallucis. 

FI. Pro, Flexor profundus. 

Ex. Com. Extensor communis. 
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Iliofernoralis hilernm {Pectin eus). —Strong, little fleshy slip 
from the ventral edge of the preacetabular portion of the ilium to 
the back of the femur below the neck. As in most birds. 

Femori-iibiales (Crurceus and Vastus). —The external muscles 
are fused to form a common mass; the vastus interims is large, 
.arising from nearly the whole length of the femur. 

Caud-ilio femora 1 is {Femora-caudal). —This Is a broad thin 
strap of muscle arising fleshy from the femur (text-fig. 129, FE.C.) 
and running upwards and backwards under the biceps and be¬ 
tween the semitendinosus and the semimembranosus and passing 
to the underside of the tail, where it becomes a thin tendon 
spreading out into a sheet which meets its fellow of the other 
side, the combined insertion being to the tendon of the depressor 
eoeeygis where that is inserted to the hamiapophyses of the 
posterior caudal vertebra?. There is no accessory fernoro-caudal. 
The accessory fem.-eaud. is, I believe, invariably absent in Stega- 
nopods, Herons and Storks, although it is present in Spoonbills 
and the Flamingo. The fem.-eaud. itself tends to be degenerate. 
It is usually present in Storks, but is very slender in JHssura and 
absent in LepioptUus ; it is weak in the Herons and absent in 
several genera. 

Caud-ilio-jlexorius {Semitendinosus and Accessory semitendi¬ 
nosus). —Origin fleshy from the ischium behind the biceps and 
extending on to the fascia posterior to the ischimn ; meets the 
rather small but distinct accessory or femoral head in a. tendinous 
raphe, and the combined muscles are inserted to the middle belly 
•of the gastrocnemius (text-fig. 130, 0.13. 1 2). The muscle is 

much weaker than the semimembranosus. 

1scMo-flexorins (,Semimembranosus ).—This is the usual broad 
strap underlying the semitendinosus, and in this case much 
thicker and wider than the hitter. It has a wide origin from the 
lower edge of the ischium and the fascia, over the obdurator 
externals, is unconnected with the semitendinosus, but receives a 
strong tendinous slip (text-fig. 130, SI.) from the inner adductor 
and then is inserted to the tibia by a flat tendon. 

Gastrocnemius. —There are the usual three heads of which the 
tibia! bead is the strongest. The outer head arises from the 
external condyle of the femur in common with the short arm of 
the biceps sling (text-fig. 129, Gas.). The middle head is the 
smallest and arises from between the condyles of the femur by a 
flat tendon. The tibia! head is enormous and arises from the 
tendon of the ilio-tibialis and from the cnemial crest of the tibia. 
The three heads unite in the usual way rather less than half-way 
down the leg to form the tendo achillis. 

Relations of the Ckmd-iliofexorius , Ischi ofexorius , and Gastro¬ 
cnemius .—Weldon (38) called attention to the varying relations 
of these muscles and the differences they presented in Storks, 
Ducks, and Phcenicopterus. I have noted them in a number 
of Storks and Herons and paid a good deal of attention to 
them in Gruiform and Limicoline Birds (31 & 32). With 
minor variations as to the precise interconnections of the 
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semitendinosus and semimembranosus, the condition which J 
found in Balmniceps seems to be typical in Herons ;md Storks 
(text-tig. 130). The middle head of the gastrocnemius is joined 
by the semitendinosns just after the latter has been met by 
its accessory. The accessory origin from the femur is parallel 
to .but separate from that of the middle head. The accessory is 
present in Herons, Storks, Scopus, and in Bcdtmiceps ; it is 
frequently absent among the Steganopods. In my opinion the 
middle head of the gastrocnemius is a. separated portion of the 
accessory semitendinosus, and separation of the two, with sub¬ 
sequent disappearance of one or of both, is a secondary or 
specialized coedition. 

Ilio-filvlaris ( Bleeps).—Very strong fleshy origin from the 
whole of the post-acetabular ridge of the ilium to the beginning 
of the origin of the semitendinosus. The strong belly converges 
to a rounded tendon which is inserted to the fibula after passing 
through a sling in the usual way (text-fig. 129, BIC.). The short 
arm of the sling has a strong anchor to the fibula, which I happen 
to have noted in Herons, but which is present also in many birds 
belonging to widely separated groups. 

Ischio-femoralis (Ohdimitor extermis). —Arises by strong tendon 
from external condyle of the femur (text-fig. 129, Ob.ex.) and 
inserted fleshy to surface of the ischium. 

Obdumtor {Qbditrator intermit s).—Origin by a. strong tendon 
surrounded by a gemellus muscle (text-fig. 129, OB.in.Gem.) from 
the external condyle of the femur proximal to the obdumtor 
extermis. Garrocl (18) believed that in most cases the insertion 
of this muscle to the inner aspect of the pubis and ischium 
could be distinguished as oval or triangular, and attached some 
systematic value to the condition. He described it as oval in 
Steganopods and Storks and triangular in Herons; in Balamiccps 
it is plainly oval. 

Vi i hdschi o-fen i or ales (Adductor long-us and Add* mcujnus). —The 
external or longus is only about half the width of the inner 
or magnus, but their origins and insertions are practically co¬ 
extensive. In my notes I find that they were nearly equal in 
Herons and Storks, but I have not paid special attention to the 
point. The slips from the magnus to the tibia (text-fig. 130, SI.) 
and the slip to the semimembranosus (text-fig. 130) I have not 
rioted in Storks or Herons. 

, tyi'Qttws superficudis (longus).— Strong muscle from crest of 
tibia and fascia over the tibialis anticus; usual insertion by broad 
tendon to the fascia of the ankle and a long tendon running down 
to join with the tendon of the perforated flexor of the third toe. 
Precisely the same relations exist in Storks and Herons, but also 
in so many other birds that no systematic importance can be 
attached to them. 

Bemnens profundus.— A short but stout muscle, from the tibia 
below the fibula; its tendon passes over the ankle-joint to be 
inserted to a knob on the outer side of the tarsus-metatars us... 
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According to Weldon and my own notes, this muscle is absent in 
Leptoptilus, but I found it present and with an extension of its 
origin to the fibula in Herons. 

Tibialis ant ions .—The outer head arises by a. strong tendon 
from the external condyle of the femur and runs in a deep groove 
to join the flesh}' head from the tibial crest. Insertion by a 
forked tendon to the tarsus-metatarsus, in a pit about an inch 
below the joint. The conditions are practically the same in 
Herons and Storks. 

Text-fig. 130. 



Ad. Adductor lnagmis SI. Tendinous slips from adductor to tibia. 

1st*. Ischio-tiexoiius (Semimembranosus). 

C. II. 1. Femoral bead of Caud-ilio-iiexorius (Accessory Semitendinosus). 

C, II.2. Belly of Caud-i 1 io-tlexorius (Semitendinosus). 

Gc.l, external, Gc. 2, middle, Gc. 3, tibial portion of Gastrocnemius. 

Soleus .—This little muscle has the usual relations, but is 
relatively rather stronger than in Storks and Herons; it arises 
f fleshy from the inner side of the tibia and is inserted to the 
annular cartilage of the ancle-joint. 

Extensor communis digitorum: arises fleshy from the crest and 
external surface of the shaft of the tibia (text-fig. 129, Ex.com.). 
The strong tendon passes through a bony and a fibrous bridge 
and runs down to the digits where it divides symmetrically into 
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two, each branch again dividing into two, the four tendons 
running respectively to the second digit, to each side of the third 
digit and to the fourth digit. The arrangement is practically 
identical in Storks and Herons. 

Flexor perf'orans et perforatus {Flexor secundus) of digit II, 
Origin is from the external condyle of the femur distal to the 
short arm of the biceps sling (text-tig. 129, FI. 2II, p. 680) and 
from the fascia over the knee-joint, immediately superficial to the 
corresponding flexor of the third digit with which it is closely 
connected. The tendon passes in the normal fashion to the 
second digit, perforating the tendon of the flexor primus and 
being perforated by the branch of tlie tendon of the flexor 
communis. 

Flexor perf or ans et perforatus {Flexor sec undies) of digit III.— 
This has two heads, one just deep of the corresponding flexor of 
the second digit and practically common with it, and a second 
from the edge of the fibula, its tendon receives a strong slip 
from the tendon of the perforated flexor (flexor primus) of its own 
digit and then is inserted to digit III in the same fashion as the 
corresponding flexor of digit II. I did not record the existence 
of the second head of this flexor in my notes on Storks and 
Herons, but otherwise the fiexores secondi have identical relations 
in Baleen iceps, Storks and Herons. It must be noticed, however, 
that these relations are found in a very large number of birds 
belonging to different groups. 

Fiexores perf or at i {Fiexores prinii) of digits II, III, IV; 
Rudiment of Ambiens. —The perforated flexor muscles (text- 
fig, 129, FI. I. II, FI. 1. Ill, FI. 1. IV) are very closely united, 
Distally the tendons for the respective digits separate out; 
proximal]} 7 the common muscular bell} 7 arises from three distinct 
heads and the arrangement is such that fibres to each tendon can 
be traced to each head. The largest head is fleshy from the 
intercondylar notch of the femur; there is an outer rather broad 
tendinous head, superficial to tlie biceps tendon and arising from 
the head of the fibula (text-fig. 129, FI. 1. E). The third head is 
a round and very distinct tendon, passing under the biceps tendon 
and running partly to tlie head of the fibula and partly to the 
fascia of origin of the fiexores secundi (text-fig, 129, Amin). The 
inner fleshy head is normal and occurs in practically identical 
form in all birds that I have dissected. The outer tendinous 
head also is usually present, and exists in Storks and Herons, the 
chief differences it presents being in the extent to which it is 
muscular. In Balcemceps , the tendinous portion is longer and 
the muscular portion relatively shorter than in Storks and Herons, 
t hus sho wing a degenerate condition. The rounded tendon under-, 
lying the biceps is more interesting. In birds where the curious 
muscle known as the ambiens is present, the tendon of that 
muscle passes through the knee-joint, passes under the biceps 
tendon, sometimes with an anchor to the edge of the fibula, and 
then forms a third head of origin of the perforated flexors, 
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precisely similar in position and relations to tlie rounded tendon 
under the biceps in Balmiiceps. But for the fact that the 
tendon stops short at the head of the fibula and does not pass 
through the knee capsule to a normal ambiens muscle, it can¬ 
not be distinguished from the ambiens head of the perforated 
flexors. Garrod (17) first called attention to the interest of the 
ambiens muscle and regarded it as a major key to the classi¬ 
fication of birds. He divided the Class into two Subclasses, the 
A no m a,logon at a?, containing the Piciformes, Passeriformes, and 
Oypseliformes in which the ambiens is never present, and the 
Homalogonatse, containing all the other groups of birds and 
showing that in them the ambiens was normally present. Among 
the Anomalogonatce there is no species in which the ambiens has 
been found ; among the Homalogonata? there are families and 
genera in which it is absent, and Garrod believed that in 
such cases it had been secondarily lost. In a much later con¬ 
tribution to the subject (24), I showed that in the Night Heron 
and in Eclectics, birds without an ambiens but belonging to 
Garrod*s Homalogonata?, there existed an ambiens head to the 
perforated flexors, absent in the Anomalogonatse, and plainly 
suggesting that it was a remnant of the ambiens muscle. In 
a memoir on the anatomy of the Hoatzin (27) I was able to 
describe from dissections of different examples of that bird, a case 
of this possible degeneration in actual progress. Garrod had 
dissected both legs in three examples of the bird and in all cases 
found the ambiens small but normal above the knees, but in five 
out of the six legs it was lost at the knee-joint. He does not 
appear to have had his attention called to the importance of the 
ambiens head of the perforated flexors. I examined each leg in 
two examples, and found in every case an ambiens head to the 
perforated flexors, but the ambiens muscle in some instances 
absent above the knee, in others small and lost at the knee-joint. 
It may therefore be taken as established that the ambiens head 
of the perforated flexors represents a vestige of a complete 
ambiens muscle, and its existence in Balmiiceps is of morpho¬ 
logical rather than systematic importance. The ambiens is 
usually present in the Steganopods, present in the Spoonbills, 
present in some genera of Storks absent in others, absent in 
Bcopus, absent in Herons and Balmiiceps, but in the last two 
cases its recent loss is shewn by the existence of the vestige to 
which I have now called attention. 

Flexor prof 'undue or perforans and Flexor longue hallucis. —The 
deep flexor as in Storks and Herons arises by fleshy digitations 
(text-fig. 129, FI.Pro.) from the side of the fibula and from down 
the shaft of the tibia to form a strong round tendon. The flexor 
longus hallucis comes from the inner surface of the outer condyle 
of the femur (text-fig. 129, FLHaL) and similarly forms a round 
tendon. The two tendons pass clown to the flexor surface of the 
foot in the usual way. The deep flexor (text-fig. 131, B) breaks 
up into a branch for digits 2, 3, 4, and the hallucis tendon, 
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cross In s* over the profundus, runs to the hallux, but sends a. long 
slender branch which joins the profundus tendon just be lore 
that divides for the dibits. The condition corresponds with what 
Gadow (16, p. 195) calls type I. The liallucis tendon crosses 
over the profundus to reach the hallux, but sends a vinculum to 
it. In Storks and Herons the condition is essentially similar, but 
in the former group the vinculum is stronger and may be in 
separate slips ; in Scopus and the Herons the vinculuin is much 
more slender and mav be absent. For comparison 1 fig me the 
condition in a Stork (text-fig.^ 131, S), a Heron (text-fig. 131, A), 
and in Balceniceps (text-fig. 131, B). 


Text-fig. 131. 



Diagram of Deep Flexor Tendons in A, Nucticorai'; 11, Bahmieeps : 
S, Leptoptifus, 

The longus liallucis tendon is in outline, the flexor prafuiulus is shaded. 
1. Hallux. 2, 3 & 4. 2nd, 3rd & 4th digits. 


Popliieus .—There was only one of these little muscles stretch¬ 
ing across between the head of the fibula and the tibia. In 
Leptopiihm I noted two. 

Summary of Muscular Anatomy. 

Garrod’s hope, excited by his extraordinarily interesting pioneer 
work, that muscular anatomy would furnish a sure clue to t he 
classification of birds has not been fulfilled. Garrod relied chiefly 
on the presence or absence of certain muscles which he found to 
vary from group to group. Gadow, who has attempted on a 
complete scale to apply to the system Garrods group of muscles, 
using the additional facts made known by Beddard and other 
writers, appreciated that a’s these muscles were a common heritage 
of all birds, the presence of any of them in any group of birds 
could not be taken as a guide to the systematic position of that 
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group. He was disposed, however, to attach value to the loss of 
any of these muscles, and accordingly regarded the loss of this or 
that muscle as one of the characters to he employed in judging 0 f 
the relationships of groups. Even this cautious use seems to me 
to be going too far. At present I do not know of any reason 
why we should suppose that a particular muscle may not have 
been lost independently many times; that is to say of any reason 
why a bird that'lias lost its femoro-caudal muscle should be more 
nearly related to another bird with a similar loss, than to a bird 
which has retained the possession once common to all three. The 
loss is what I have described as a. multi radial apoeentricity. 
Possibly when we know as much of the development and mor¬ 
phology of the muscles used by Garrod, as Fiirbringer has taught 
us in the case of the shoulder and wing muscles, we shall be able 
to make more definite use of muscular anatomy in systematic 
ornithology. As, however, muscular anatomy has been used 
freely, I may give a. summary of the chief facts from which more 
confident anatomists would draw inferences. 

Comparison of Herons, Storks, Scopus and Bake/deeps. 
Peculiar to Balamiceps . 

Absence of latissimus docsi metapatagialis. (? Scopus.) 

Absence of humeral head of biceps brnclui. (Unique,) 

Absence of deltoides minor. (? Scopus.) 

Absence of teres minor. (? Scopus.) 

O rigin of serratus superficial is posterior confined to dorsa d of 
uncinate processes. (Same in Phmnicopteriis .) 

Accessory origin from tip of scapula of serratus metapatagialis. 

Common to Balamiceps and Scopus. 

Condition of deltoides pafcagialis and patagial tendons. 

Expansor secundariorum vestigial or absent (so also in most 
Bteganopods), 

Common to Bake i deeps and Herons. 

Presence of peroneus profundus. 

Ambiens reduced to a distal vestige (said to be absent in 
Scopus , present in.Storks). 

Deep flexor tendons. 

Common to Balamiceps and Storks. 

Peculiar arrangement of tendon of insertion of latissimus 
dors. post. 

Practical doubling of pectoralis ma jor (also in some Bteganopods). 
Presence of post-acetabular portion of glutasus maximtis (at 
least in some Storks ; ? Scopus). 

Oval origin of obdurator interims (also in most Steganopods). 

Common to Balceniceps, Scopus, Herons, Storks and most Stega¬ 
nopods (but also in many other groups). 

Absence of biceps slip to patagium. 

Absence of accessory femoro-caudal. 
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Clearly, so far as the evidence from muscular anatomy goes, 
Balcemceps is an ally of Scopus, Herons .aml Storks, and shares 
many characters with these birds and Steganopods. The two 
facts that impress me most are the close similarity of the rather 
highly specialized patagial muscle and tendons in the case of 
Balcemceps and Scopus , and the very remarkable condition of the 
peetoralis thoracic us found in Bakeniceps and Storks, but which 
probably also exists in Scopus, and certainly in Pelecanus and 
some other Steganopocls. 

OSTEOLOGICAL HOTES. 

As the osteology of Bakeniceps has been described at length 
in W. K. Parker’s* well-known monograph (33), and as 1 have 
not the time at my disposal to make the elaborate study of 
the different types of Storks and of Herons which is necessary 
before final conclusions can be drawn from the skeleton of 
Bakeniceps , I must content myself with a few notes on some of 
the salient points which struck me as requiring special study. 

Occipital conclyle .—In Bakeniceps this, seen from in front and 
below, has much the appearance of a moderately dolicocephalic 
human cranium. It is sessile, elongated antero-posterioilv, and ! 
its posterior margin, where it projects slightly into th & foramen 
magnum, is convex. In the Herons the condyle is transversely 
elongated, and the posterior margin, where it projects into the 
foramen magnum, is the broadest part, is concave and slightly 
grooved, as if to form the beginning of two condyles. In Scopus 
the condyle is also transversely elongated but not so much as in 
Herons, and its foramina! margin is abruptly truncated. In 
AnastomvSj Dissura , Xenorhynchvs , and Oleoma the long axis is 
transverse, and the foraminal margin is concave or notched. In 
Tantalus , on the other hand, the condyle is nearly spherical, and 
although a notch may just be indicated, the foramina! margin is 
convex. The configuration of the condyle in Bakeniceps is, there¬ 
fore, unlike Scopus , Storks or Herons, hut it is most nearly 
approached by the Tantalus Storks. 

Paroccipital processes .—The broad, thin and shell-like pro¬ 
cesses which bend down over the articulation of the quadrate 
are repeated on a smaller scale in Tantalus , where however the 
laminm are relatively thicker and less extensive. In other Storks 
they are replaced by similarly situated, thick and curving ridges. 
In Scopus and Herons all appearance of the shell-like arrange¬ 
ment is absent. 

Basitemporal plate—In Bakeniceps the anterior margin of this 
has a crescentic free edge which nearly meets at each side a curved 
lamina projecting from the basisphenoid, so that the Eustachian 
tubes are nearly floored in below. Parker wrote that “ in the 
Heron these parts are essentially a miniature” of those in Bake¬ 
niceps, adding that this “ is certainly not a faint and superficial 
mark of affinity.” But the similarity extends to Scopus and 
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Storks. In Herons the anterior margin is slightly pointed, and 
in Scopus and the Storks, including Tantahis , it is rather more 
sharply pointed, but the general relations and particularly the 
relations to the laminse from the basisphenoid, which I shall now 
describe, are more like those of Bakeniceps in the case of Storks 
than of Herons. 

Basisphenoid .—Seen from below this has the usual “T-shaped ” 
appearance, the cross bar of the “ T ” being contiguous with the 
anterior edge of the basitemporal, the main limb forming the 
rostrum. In Balmniceps delicate crescentic lamella* project back¬ 
wards nearly meeting the front edge of the basitemporal plate and 
with it forming a floor for the Eustachian tubes. The condition 
of these land me in Tcmtalus most closely resembles that of 
Bakeniceps ; in the other Storks the laminae are less complete, 
ami they are least complete in the Herons and iScopus, The 
rostrum from the “T” cross bar to the attachment of the 
pterygoids is a stout, broad beam of nearly equal width through¬ 
out its length in Balmniceps. The other birds in the set I am 
considering present a, series ranging from Balmniceps through 
Tantalus , the typical Storks, and Scopus , to the Herons which 
present the end of the series most remote from Balmniceps. The 
rostrum gradually in the series changes from an even beam to 
a sharply contracting, almost triangular outline, and its smooth 
ventral curved surface becomes first slightly ridged, and then 
strongly carinate as in Herons. 

Orbital septum. —This is completely ossified in Balmniceps , 
Scopus , all the Storks, including Tantalus] very incomplete in 
the Herons, including Caneroma. 

Lacrymal. —As Parker has described, the laeryinal of Balamiceps 
is highly peculiar, although no doubt the peculiarity is partly 
adaptive in relation to the enormous beak. It is a stout vertical 
strut forming the anterior wall of the orbit, firmly anchylosed 
below with the jugal and maxilla, and above with the nasal. On 
the roof of the skull it forms the external portion of the fronto- 
maxillary hinge which runs as a transverse suture across the 
forehead, being thus entirely anterior to the hinge. A thin 
vertical lamina projects from it into the cavity of the orbit, which 
is pierced by a large lacrymal foramen, external to the nasal 
cavity. In Scopus the lacrymal is a vertical beam scooped out 
on its orbital face for the lacrymal canal, but hanging down 
freely along the front of the orbital cavity, until it almost meets 
but does not actually touch the jugal. It has no contact with 
the maxilla and depends from the orbital edge of the frontal, 
behind the fronto-maxillary hinge, and with no more than the 
minutest overlap to the nasal on the distal aspect of the hinge. 
In Storks of the genus Tantalus the lacrymal is suspended from 
the orbital edge of the frontal behind the hinge, with just a. 
trace of overlap across it to the nasal. From this point of 
suspension the flat external face hangs vertically downwards, 
gradually narrowing, and free from the maxilla ami not reaching 
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the jugal below; it lias a stout lamina projecting into the orbital 
cavitv transversely to the long axis of the skull and pierced lor 
the lacrvmal canal. In the typical Storks and in Anastonms, 
the external face of the lacrymal is roughly triangular, the convex 
basal line being attached to the orbital edge of the frontal, but 
definitely extending forwards across the lunge to form a very 
loose connection with the nasal, not more than a fifth of the 
whole dorsal edge of the bone. From this, the rapidly narrowing 
triangle hangs down in front of the orbit and is far from reaching 
the jugal and has no connection with the maxilla. The inwardly 
projecting flange is a very thick beam pierced for the lacrvmal 
canal. In the Herons, the relations are a still further exaggera¬ 
tion of the difference between Storks and Bake-weeps. The outer 
surface of the lacrymal is triangular with a very broad base of 
attachment to the frontal behind the hinge, a small loose overlap 
to the nasal in front of the hinge, and with no connection with 
jugal or maxilla. The inwardly directed flange is absent and 
there is no lacrymal canal, 

In the case of the lacrymal bone, therefore, BaBeniceps and 
Ardea stand at opposite ends of a series, Tantalus being nearest 
to Baiun leaps. 

Xasal region .—The nostrils in Baleen iceps are impervious, a. 
stout nasal septum being developed. Gadow states that they are 
pervious in Scopus, but this is a mistake; a very thin lamina, 
of bone very slightly fenestrated separates them. In all the 
Herons and Storks'they are pervious, the cavity from one nostril 
to the other being large and quite open. The skull is holorhinal 
as in Scopus, Ardm, Cancrorna and all the Storks including 
Tantalus, but in many, especially the larger Storks, the proximal 
end of the nasal bone shows a line of weakness running up 
towards the n a so-frontal hinge and leading to the schizorhiny 
seen in Ibis. From the anterior border of the nostril a groove 
runs along the surface of the beak to the extreme anterior 
end, only the hook of the beak projecting beyond it. Beddard 
appears to lay some stress (4, p. 434) on this point because lie 
says that the groove is “precisely like that of Scopus and Can- 
crania.” It is like that of Scopus, hut in Cancrorna the groove 
is much wider and more shallow and does not read) the extreme 
anterior end. It is much more exactly.repeated in the Pelican, 
the Ibis and the Flamingo. In Ardea it is represented by a, groove 
which runs about half-way from the nostril to the anterior end 
of the beak; and in most of the Storks it is represented by a 
line of weakness in the bone reaching about half-way to the tip 
of the beak. This is specially well marked in Tantalus. 1 

The nasal processes of the premaxillae are so firmly fused with 
the adjacent nasals that their exact outline cannot he seen. It 
is clear, however, that they do not invade the frontal region but 
terminate clistad of the fronto-maxillary hinge. This also is. the 
case in Cancrorna and Storks, including Tantalus , but in Ardea 
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and Scopus the nasals break the transverse line of the hinge, 
fitting into the frentals. 

The anterior tip of the premaxilla is produced in Bakeakeps 
to form the strong down-turned hook of the bill. Scopus repeats 
this on a smaller scale ; in Camroma the sharp point is not bent 
into a hook. In the other Herons and in Storks it is straight. 

Palate. —The palate is desmognathous in Balctnieeps , the 
maxillo-palatines being fused in the middle line, and the vomer 
represented by a triangular, very thin, ossification, the knife-like 
base of which divides the internal nares when seen from below. 
The condition in Scopus is almost identical, but at its proximal 
end, where it touches the central la,mime of the palatine, the 
rather larger vomer shows a broader edge with the faintest 
suspicion of doubling. In the Storks, the vomer is relatively 
smaller even than in Jialmilceps and there is no trace of forking. 
In Cancrorna and Arden the vomer is relatively very much larger 
audits edge is quite distinctly cleft between the palatines, each 
blade being attached to the palatine lamina contiguous with it. 
In this respect BaleenIceps and the Herons are at the opposite 
ends of the series. "With regard to the palatines, the most 
•striking feature in Balceniceps, fully described by Parker, is the 
coalescence of the internal lamime to form a strong keel stretch¬ 
ing back from the posterior nares to the pterygoid articulations. 
Allowing for differences in shape and proportion, the similarity 
with Scopus is close. The median keel is still more strongly 
marked in the Pelican and in Plains; it is represented in Storks 
by a delicate median ridge, but in 0cinerama and Avdea the 
internal lamina* of the palatines remain completely separate. 

Pterygoids. — I notice no significant differences between the 
pterygoids of Balanieeps and those of Scopus. Storks and Herons. 
Basi pterygoid articular processes are absent in all, and I have 
not found even any rudimentary trace such as is common in the 
Pelican. The ventral distal end of each pterygoid is smoothly 
rounded in Baht-niceps ami Avdea; in Cancroma, Scopus and 
most of the Storks it shows a sharp keel running out as if to 
meet the outer lamina of the palatal. 

Quadrate. —This is substantially alike in Baltmiceps. Scopus, 
Herons and Storks, but the orbital process in Bethmiceps is almost 
triangular, the blunted apex projecting into the orbital cavity. 
In Scopus the orbital process is rather blunter ; in Tantalus more 
acute, but in Storks generally it tends to expand to a spa tula,te 
end, and in the Herons, including Cancroina. the apex is much 
expanded. 

Quadratojuged bar. —This is enormously stout in Bcdmiiceps , 
and the separate portions of which it is composed cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished. In all the other birds I am considering, it forms a 

slender, much elongated rod. 

Temporal canty. — The boundaries of the temporal cavity 
present interesting modifications in Bcdmiiceps and its allies. 
Piioc. Zool. Sec.—1913. Xo, XLVI. 4(5 
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Unfortunately. owing to the very complete union of the bones 
concerned, these cannot be interpreted completely without the 
examination of very young skulls, but comparison of adult skulls 
shows a, good deal worth noting. In Jkdwnice-ps the size of the 
brain is small in proportion to the size of the bird, with the 
result that the skull is very short between the orbit and the 
posterior end. Attachment for the powerful temporal muscle is 
increased bv the strength, and size of the postfrontal process 
(PI. LXXXI*. tig. 1), which depends as a, triangle of bone behind 
the orbit, with the external face strongly ridged. The blunted 
apex of the triangle reaches nearly half-way down to the quadrate- 
jugal bar and is continued to a strong tubercle on the latter by a 
ill moms band. The central portion of the band has a separate 
ossification, and it would not he surprising to find, in an old bird,, 
that calcification of the fibrous band had joined this central ossi¬ 
fication with the postfrontal above and the jugal below, to form 
a complete beam of bone separating the orbital and temporal 
cavities externally. Owing to the complete fusion of the bones, 
it is impossible to he certain as to the exact composition of the 
postfrontal. A more primitive skull like that of Dram whs (in 
which the propoition of the temporal region to the rest of the 
skull closely resembles that in Ikdamiceps) shows that the ali¬ 
sphenoid contributes the main portion of the postfrontal, and 
that the frontal grows down over it only about lmlf-wny. In 
Balcnilceps it appears as if the frontal covered the alisphenoid 
right down to the lower end of the postfrontal, and on the 
posterior face the alisphenoid may itself be covered by a process 
of the squamosal. On the other side of the temporal cavity in 
many birds the squamosal sends forwards and downwards from 
just over the quadrate articulation a stout beam of bone pro¬ 
jecting towards the point of the postfrontal. In fkdamceps this 
is repj-esented only by a narrow edge projecting over the quadrate 
articulation. Scopus (PI. LXXXI. fig. 2) has like Jkdcmiceps also 
a small brain and narrow temporal space. The postfrontal has 
almost exactly the relations of that of Jkdemfceps, but it does not 
reach nearly so far towards the jugal. The spur of the squamosal 
is minute, and allowing for differences in the strength of the 
muscular attachments, this region is almost the same in Scopus 
and Balceniceps. 

In a large Stork like Xenorhpichis (PL LXXXI. fig. 3) there 
is an arrangement strikingly different in appearance but which, 
none the less, can be interpreted easily. The', brain is still small 
and the temporal cavity narrow. The postfrontal triangle narrows 
very rapidly and is continued downwards as a slender bar which 
stops short long before the jugal is reached. Close scrutiny seems 
to show that the frontalcontributes'.'a superficial splint-like 
factor, running down almost to the tip on the anterior face, and 
that the squamosal forms the greater portion of the lower and 
posterior part, but how much the alisphenoid contributes it is 
impossible to say. The spur of the squamosal from over the 
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quadrate articulation is enormous and forms a powerful process 
which runs downwards and forwards to meet and fuse with the 
tip of the postfrontal. In a smaller skull, like that of the JJissura 
(PL LXXXII. fig. 1), the arrangement is practically identical, 
but the postfrontal, although it meets the squamosal spui’, is 
much more slender, and the frontal factor does not appear to 
reach more than half-way down. 

In Tantalus (PL LXXXII. fig. 2) the brain is relatively 
slightly longer and larger. The squamosal spur is exactly as in 
Xenorhymlms and Dissura , but two things have happened to 
the postfrontal. In the first place it is much shorter, and does 
not reach the squamosal spur. In the second place the triangular 
base is very much wider and is deeply notched in front, with the 
result that it has an anterior and smaller portion corresponding 
exactly to the anterior margin in all the other birds I have been 
describing here, but certainly with no squamosal factor, and a 
longer portion running down towards the point of the squamosal 
spur, corresponding with the posterior part of the postfrontal 
in other birds and certainly consisting chiefly of alisphenoid and 
squamosal factors. 

The condition in Cancroma (PL LXXXII. fig. 3) can now be 
followed easily. The brain is still larger relatively; the squa¬ 
mosal spur is reduced, and the separation between the two parts 
of the postfrontal, only just apparent in Tantalus , is well marked. 
The purely frontal, anterior portion is the stouter of the two. 
In Ardea (PL LXXXIII. fig. 1), where again the brain is still 
larger, the squamosal spur is relatively rather small, but the 
separation between the two parts of the postfrontal is very 
wide indeed. 

As this matter appears to be of some interest, and as I 
have not found it discussed, I shall continue the description 
outside the immediate relatives of Ikdcemceps. The Pelican 
(PL LXXXIII. fig. 2) shows a further extension of the series. 
The squamosal spur is as in Ardea , but the two portions of the 
post-frontal are even further separated, and the posterior of the 
two is reduced to a mere tubercle, intermediate in position be¬ 
tween the squamosal spur and what would normally be taken to 
be the postfrontal. In Plotus (PL LXXXIII. fig. 8), which has 
a very large brain indeed, the squamosal spur is small, there is a 
mere stump to represent the posterior portion of the postorbital 
process and this is actually nearer the squamosal spur than 
it is to the anterior representative of the postfrontal, 

I do not suggest that the series, as I have arranged it, is 
phylogenetic, but it is a striking example of the differences that 
identical morphological material may exhibit in allied birds, and 
a warning against the hasty drawing of conclusions as to sys¬ 
tematic position from the comparison of one or two presumably 
allied birds. So far as this point goes, Bcdmmeps and Scopus 
stand together as birds with small brains, with the squamosal 
spur slight and the postfrontal process simple. Storks form a 

' 46 * 
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second group also with small brains, with tlie squamosal spur 
very highly developed, frequently reaching the postfrontal, and 
with the latter simple, but in Tantalus showing the beginning 
of cleavage. Cancroma and the other Herons form a third 
group, characterized by larger brains, with the squamosal spur 
reduced as in the first group blit with the postfrontal split into 
two separate processes of which the anterior tends to become the 
more important. 

Mandible .—The fusion of the component parts is so complete 
that I could not see any trace of sutures. The most notable 
feature is the absence of the projecting spur of the angle, an 
absence winch Balcmieeps shares with Scopus , all the Storks and 
Vane com a. in all of which the end of the inaudible behind t be 
articular cavities for the quadrate is as if abruptly sawn oft*, 
while in Ardea and typical Herons it- is produced backwards as 
a long rounded spur. 

Vertebral column. —As Parker (33) and Gadow (16, p. 76) have 
pointed out, there are 17 cervical vertebrae in Balcmieeps, 16 in 
Scopus , 17 or 18 in Storks, and 18 to 20 in Herons. The carotid 
canal is complete in all this group of birds. The individual 
vertebrae are very much shorter antero-posteriorly in Bcdceniceps 
than in the Herons and Scopus ; the Storks are intermediate 
between Bakeniceps and Herons in this respect, which no doubt 
is purely adaptive, but it suggests at least that Balcmieeps is 
not very closely related with Herons. Parker states that there 
are no foramina for the vertebral arteries on the sides of 
the atlas in Bakmiceps and in its allies. They are certainly 
absent in Balcmieeps , but present, although small and limited to 
the anterior lateral part of the atlas, in Ardea , Cancroma and 
Scopus , and present and large in Storks. 

The thoracic vertehne have no luemapophyses in Baheniceps, 
Cancroma , Ardea and Xenorhynclms , but there is a very small 
unpaired process in Tantalus. 

Sternum .—The posterior lateral processes are Very long in 
Balcmieeps, projecting well behind the metasternum; in Scopus, 
Herons and Storks, they are short, not projecting behind the 
metasternum. The notch separating the posterior lateral process 
from the metasternum is rounded in Bakeniceps, Scopus and 
Storks, angular in Ardea and Cancroma Parker figured a small 
posterior intermediate process, and compared it with that of the 
Ibis, but it was completely absent in the skeleton I examined, as 
well 'as in Herons, Storks and Scopus. 

v The internal spine of the sternum is absent in Bakeniceps as in 
Scopus, Storks and Herons, but the external spine is also absent 
in Balcmieeps, small in Scopus, small or absent in Storks (best 
developed in Tantalus), large and prominent in Herons including 

Cancroma. ® 

Furcula. —In Bakeniceps the clavicles are joined to form a 
very short-stemmed “Y” the stem of the Y as well as the distal . 
ends of the diverging arms being strongly anchylosed to the 
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projecting anterior end of the keel of the sternum. There is no 
trace of a. median process opposite the hypocleideum between the 
anus of the furcula. Anchylosis with the keel may be. regarded 
as an adaptive character. It is as complete in the Pelican as in 
Balceniceps: it exists in some of the large Storks, but in Storks 
and Herons generally the connection is by ligament. In Scopus 
the furcula is far short of reaching the keel. In Scopus , Storks 
and Herons including Cancroma, the furcula is more “ IT ’-shaped; 
the median forward process between the arms of the “U” is 
absent in Scopus and Storks as in Balceniceps , but is well-marked 
in Herons. 

The proximal end of each clavicle where it reaches the coracoid 
has a very strong flange (text-fig. 132, A, Cl.a.) which articulates 

Text-fig. 132. 



Shoulder-girdle Articulation in Balceniceps and Scopus. 

A, Balceniceps. B. Scopus. 

Ac. Aci'oeoraeoid process of Coracoid. 

Cor. Coracoid. 

Pc. Procoracoid process of Coracoid. 

Cl. Clavicle. 

Cl. a. Acroeoracoid process of Clavicle. 

Sc. Scapula, 

directly with the anterior border of the coracoid. A similar 
flange is present in Scopus (text-fig. 132, B, Cl.a.), and in its place 
there is a minute fiat articular facet in Tantalus , but it is absent 
in Storks generally and in Herons including Cancroma , the 
clavicle being attached to the acroeoracoid only by strong liga¬ 
ments, The development of this flange in Balceniceps is a very 
strongly marked character, but too much weight cannot he laid 
on this similarity with Scopus , for the acroeoracoid flange of the 
clavicle is equally well marked in the Pelican, in Flatus, in 
Cormorants and Gannets, and in Birds-of-Prey. 
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The epieleideal plane of tlie clavicle passes across the median 
face of the aeroeoracoid and nearly reaches the scapula, with 
which, however, it is united only by ligament (text-fig. 132, A, CL). 
Its tip, however, does not extend so far ns to cross the aero- 
coracoid Jand it is therefore wholly concealed when it is viewed 
from the outer side, the opposite aspect from that shown in text- 
figure 132. In Scopus the tip of the clavicle projects slightly 
further. In all the Storks and Herons that I have examined the 
tip of the clavicle projects completely across the aeroeoracoid so 
that its ligamentous connection with the end of the scapula is 
freely visible when the shoulder-girdle is viewed from the outside. 

Coracoid .—The basal ends of the coracoid, where they articu¬ 
late with the sternum, do not quite meet in Bcdceniceps ; they 
either do not meet, or just meet in Storks ; in Scopus and Herons 
they overlap. 

The procoracoid process (text-fig. 132, A, Pc.) is very large in 
Balwniceps , with a curved border nearly reaching an emar- 
gination in the clavicle, with which, however, it is united only 
by ligament. This process varies in Storks, being almost as 
large but not expanded in some, small in others (e. g. Tantalus). 
It is quite small in Scopus (text-fig. 132, B, Pc.) and Herons 
including Cancroma. 

Pdris .—Parker lays some stress on the narrowness of the 
pelvis in Bakmiceps , comparing it in this respect with Herons 
and contrasting it with Storks. Certainly such a difference does 
exist, but as it was not so striking to my eye as Parker found it, 
I measured a number of pelves of Storks and Herons, reduced 
the measurements of the narrowest and widest portions of each 
to a common standard and averaged the results. 


Width of Pelvis in percentage of length. 


Balcmiceps .. 

Narrowest part. 
27 

Widest part. 
50 

Ardea . 

25 

50 

Cancroma . 

28 

57 

Xenorhjnckus , 

35 

60 

Tantalus .. 

35 

• 56 

Scopus .. 

37 

62 


It will he seen that the width at the widest part differs much 
less than the width^ at the narrowest part. In other respects I 
find that the pelvis of Balamiceps is rather more like that of 
Scopus and Storks than of Herons, There is a well-marked 
notch separating the distal ends of the ilium and ischium in 
Balimiiceps, Scopus, and Storks which is absent in Herons, in¬ 
cluding Cancroma. In Herons, including Cancroma , the dorso¬ 
lateral edge of the post-acetabular ilium projects outwards as a 
sharp horizontal ridge, which is very slightly marked in Scopus 
and is absent In Bcdceniceps and '-Storks; ' 
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limner as .-—A good deal of attention lias been paid to the 
anterior surface of the proximal end of the humerus in birds, and 
I have compared the conditions presented by Balamiceps, Scopus, 
Storks and Herons. Balesnice-ps is markedly different in this 
respect from the others and resembles much more closely the 
structure shown by the same bone of the Pelican, which has 
been adequately figured by Pyeraft (35, fig. 6, p. 90). The 
expanded end of the humerus is very flat and rather symmetrical. 
The coraeo-humeral groove is extremely faint, rather better 
marked than in the Pelican but entirely different from the deep 
transverse groove shown by Scopus , Storks and Herons. The 
crista inferior is hardly raised above the surface; only the 
faintest distal groove separates it from the shaft of the bone. 
In the Pelican it is much more salient; Pycraft’s figure rather 
under-represents its prominence. In Herons the crista is rather 
like that of Balamiceps , but more prominent; in Scopes it is still 
more prominent, and in Storks, including Tantalus , it is even 
more prominent. The pectoral crest is still longer and better 
marked in Balamiceps than in the Pelican, but is generally 
similar, and in both the oval impression for the insertion of the 
second division of the pectoral is very clear. There is no trace 
of this in the Herons. In the Storks, including Tantalus, it is 
well-marked. This region of the humerus in Scopus is charac¬ 
terized by the enormous development of the pectoral crest, which 
is very much larger than in any other of the birds with which I 
am dealing here, and there is a faint oval impression which 
certainly seems to imply the existence of a divided pectoral in 
that bird, as in Storks and Balamiceps (see supra , p. 676). 

Hand: —The hand of birds is usually described as containing 
the representatives of three digits, of which that corresponding 
with the index finger (on the usually accepted supposition that 
the poll ex is present) is the largest. The proximal phalanx of 
tins digit lias usually a broad flange on the ulnar side on which 
one or more of the primary quills rest. In dissecting this region 
in Balteniceps I was struck by the way in which the arrangement 
of muscles suggested that this phalanx represented the phalanges 
of two adjacent digits united by a narrow sheet of bone. On 
examining the skeleton in Balamiceps itself, Scopus, Ardea and 
a number of Storks, the suggestion is still more striking. The 
broadened phalanx is obviously thickened along the ulnar and 
radial borders, and if these borders were the phalanges of two 
digits united by an ossified sheet of fibre the structure would be 
intelligible. The point requires investigation, both by com¬ 
parative anatomy and embryology, and I mention it here, only 
to direct attention to it, but I shall be surprised if it does not 
turn out that the hands of these and many other birds show four 
not three digits. ' 

Tibial bridge .—The bony canal for the tendon of the extensor 
muscle of the digits is complete in Balamiceps as in Scopus, Storks 
and Herons. 
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Tarsal bridges* —The hypotarsus is complex in Iktlceniceps , 
Scopus and Herons; that is to say the proximal end of the shaft 
is provided with two bony bridges through which the Hex or 
tendons pass ; in Storks these bridges are absent, and the tendons 
lie in a groove. 


Summary of Osteological Notes. 

There is a strong general resemblance between Balcmiceps , on 
the one hand, and Scopus , Herons and Storks on the other. 
Jkdamkeps stands alone in its general proportions, in the struc¬ 
ture and relationship of the laerymal, qiiadratojngal bar, atlas, 
posterior lateral process of the sternum, and the humerus. 

Balcmiceps and Scopus agree, opposed to the others, in the 
impervious nostrils, the union of the inner plates of the palatines, 
die processes bounding the temporal cavity, the acrocoracoid 
articulation of the clavicle, and the shortness of the tip of the 
clavicle. 

Balm triceps, Scopus and Storks agree, opposed to the others, in 
the basi-temporal plate, the complete interorbital septum, the 
very small vomer, the shape of the posterior notch of the ster¬ 
num, tlie absence of a spina interna, and of a median process 
between the diverging arms of the furemia, and the presence of 
a notch separating the posterior extremities of the ischium and 
ilium. 

Bahmiceps and Storks agree, opposed to the others, in the 
large procoracoid, and the smooth edge of the post-acetabular 
vilium. Of the Storks, Tantalus shows the closest agreement with 
Baltmiceps in the occipital condyle, the paroecipital processes 
and the basisphenoid. 

Bakeniceps and Herons and Scopus agree, to the exclusion of 
the others, in the proportions of the pelvis, and the complex 
hypotarsus, 

I have been unable to And any osteological points in which 
Bakmk&ps agrees with Herons to the exclusion of the others. 


Systematic Position of Balj-:xiceps. 

John Gould (22) named and diagnosed this bird in 1851. He 
relied on external characters and compared it carefully with 
Pelemnw, Grm, Arden and Cancroma. He came to the con¬ 
clusion . that it was the. “ Grallatorial type of the PelecanidaU* 
He rejected alliance with Ardea and Cancroma. apparently because 
in the latter the .nail of the central toe is pectinated, a character 
which he thought to be wholly absent in Balcmiceps. I have 
shown (supra, p. 648) that much reliance cannot be placed on 
tliis character. Undoubtedly there are many marked anatomical 
characters common to Balcmiceps and the Pelican. I may 
mention The presence of a pyloric chamber of the stomach ; 
the division of the great pectoral muscle; the condition of the 
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tendons of tlie wing; the absence of intrinsic muscles in the 
syrinx ; the long lacrymals; the fusion of the internal lamina? 
of the palatines; the shell-like paroecipita.1 processes; tlie anchy¬ 
losis of the clavicle to the keel of the sternum ; the shape 
of the head of the humerus. But these can probably be best 
explained either as convergent modifications in birds which, 
after all, are not very far apart in the system, or the common 
inheritance of Steganopods and their immediate allies. Sub¬ 
sequent writers on Balamiceps appear to have been dominated 
by the wish to prove Gould incorrect. J. Reinhardt (37) in 

1860 came to the conclusion that the nearest ally of Bake- 
niceps was S'copits, and that Scopus and Balamiceps together 
were nearer the Storks than the Herons. He appreciated that 
the ptervlosis, especially of the neck, was similar in Balamiceps , 
Scopus and Storks and markedly differed from that of Can aroma 
and the other Herons. He attached importance to the pectina¬ 
tion on the claw of Cancroma and the Herons ; noted that 
there was an approach to it in Scopus , but did not recognize 
that'it also occurred in Bake niceps. He noted that the inter¬ 
orbital septum was complete in Scopus and Storks, incomplete in 
Cancroma and Herons, but had not information on that point 
in the case of Bahemceps. He compared the bills in considerable 
detail, and pointed out essential points in which Bahmiceps and 
Scopus agreed, and differed from Cancroma. Parker (33) read his 
great paper before Bartlett’s contribution, but as the latter was 
actually published first, it is more correct chronologically to take 
Bartlett (1) first, although, curiously enough, the authors quote 
one another, and each relies on the other’s opinion. Bartlett in 

1861 made the interesting discovery that Bahemceps had a pair 
of large powder-down patches on the back, and this for him 
settled the Ardeine affinities of the bird. He included, however, 
Eurypycfa amongst the Herons, and I have shewn (supra p. 645) 
that in the present state of our knowledge, the presence of 
powder-down patches is no conclusive evidence as to affinity. 

I cannot understand why it has been assumed and stated by 
writers who had an opportunity of reading the memoir, that 
W. K. Parker’s osteological examination proved Bahru iceps to be 
a. Heron and not a Stork. In the Introduction to his memoir, lie 
made the following general statement:— 61 It is to the stilted, 
wading group of scavengers that Bahmiceps belongs, being one 
of the Ardece qffines, and therefore intimately related to the 
White Stork, the Marabout, and the Adjutant. Its nearest 
relations, however, are the South American Boat-bill ( Cancroma 
cochlearia) and the Little South African Timbre (Scopus u?nbreUa)B 
In a footnote to his paper he refers to Bartlett’s discovery as 
a having proved beyond all dispute, that the Bahmiceps , like the 
Boat-bill, 'is essentially ■ a Heron.” But these are ex cathedra 
statements. He also gives a list of what he regards as 44 Ardeine 
genera”;—including Ciconia , Zeptoptihm, ' Mycterm , Anasiomus, 
Aram.ns, Ardea r ■ Boiatirus, Jlerodias , AFycticorax, 'Scopus, 
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Vdilemma and Balmniceps. He selected the Heron as the type- 
form as u it is best known, and has the characters of the family 
moderately, but markedly developed/’ In his detailed examin¬ 
ation, he is quite as concerned to prove that Balmniceps is like 
Scopus or like a Stork as like a, Heron. He came to the very 
definite conclusion that Balmniceps was not a Pelican, hut was 
Ardeine, in his broad sense of the word. Quite certainly lie did 
not prove it to be a Heron as opposed to a Stork; and in this 
I entirely agree, after having gone through his own observations 
with the skeletons before me, and having made some further 
comparisons myself. 

0. G. (Hebei (21) in 1873 re-opened the matter, chiefly after a 
full examination of the pterylosis and external characters. He 
corrected Gould and Reinhardt (not quoting the latter, however) 
as to the pectination, describing it carefully and showing that it 
was present in Balm Beeps in much the same form as in Scopus. 
He showed also that these birds agreed in pterylosis, where 
they differed from Caneroma , and came to the conclusion, that 
Balmniceps was much more closely allied with Scopus than with 
Caneroma. 

F. E. Eeddard in a special memoir and in his treatise on 
the anatomy of birds (3 and 4) assumed that Parker’s osteo- 
logical researches had proved Balmniceps to be a Heron, not 
a Stork, overlooked the evidence supplied by Reinhardt and 
Giebel as to the. Stork-like pterylosis of Balmniceps and Scopus , 
and although he referred to GiebeFs paper, did not note that 
Giebel showed Balmniceps and Scopus to be alike in the pectin¬ 
ation of the claw. He placed Balmniceps definitely among the 
Herons as opposed to the Storks, relying apparently chiefly 
on the syrinx, I have already stated (supra p. 651) that his 
argument cannot support his conclusion. Possibly it may show 
that Balmniceps is not a Stork; it does not show that it is 
a Heron. 

H. Gadow (16) placed both Balmniceps and Scopus under the 
Ardeie as opposed to the Oicomse, but placed Balmniceps merely 
as a sub-family of the Herons, distinguished from the true 
Herons by the absence of pectination and various minor characters. 
He was misled, I think, by the literature, and does not claim to 
have made independent observations. 

Those who have followed the old and new facts regarding 
Balmniceps that 1 have been able to bring together must be 
impressed by the number of characters in which Scopus and 
Balmniceps agree, and by the much greater number of points in 
which these two birds agree with Storks than with Herons. If 
we adopt the method made familiar by many of those who have 
written most copiously on the anatomy of birds, take characters 
on their face value, and regard those birds as most nearly allied 
which have the greatest number of characters in common, then 
the sub-order Ardeae will contain the single family Ardeicfe, and 
the adjacent sub-order Cieonke will comprise the families Scopidse, 
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Balamicepidida?, Ciconiidse and Ibidiclae. But if we desire that 
'classification should represent phytogeny, we must await further 
knowledge as to the value of the various characters which 
anatomists have tried to use. It is no use bringing pectination 
or powder-down patches, or a completely feathered neck into an 
argument between Storks and Herons, if these characters have 
been independently acquired or independently lost in the case of 
many different groups. It is no use for systematic purposes to call 
a. particular form of syrinx Arcleine if that be a common type in 
many different kinds of birds, or to call a doubled pectoral muscle 
Cieonine if that be shared by many Steganopods. The fact is 
that Steganopods, Scopus , Bcdceniceps , Storks and Herons have a 
large comm on herita ge, consisting partly of actual common 
structures (some of which they share with a very much larger 
assemblage of birds) and partly of the capacity to be modified 
in certain definite directions. The characters latent and patent 
composing this common heritage are distributed irregularly 
amongst them, partly for reasons that we do not know and partly 
in response to similar habits. Until the meaning and history 
of each set of characters have been worked out very fully we have 
less than no idea as to their real value in indicating affinity. 
The only set of characters on which I have sufficient knowledge to 
have any confidence is shown in the disposition of the alimentary 
tract. In that respect Bcdceniceps seems to me to have passed 
through the condition common to Storks and Herons, and to 
display specialization in the same direction as the Herons. But 
until we have further knowledge, not so much of Bcdceniceps in 
particular, but of the value of anatomical characters, the safe 
course is to regard Bcdceniceps as the representative of a group of 
equal value with Storks and Herons. 

In my opinion, however, the relation of Storks and Herons 
to the Steganopods requires revision. Pending this, I must add 
that John Gould’s description of Bcdceniceps as the “ Gralla,tonal 
type of the Pelecankke ” is at least as happy as the more confident 
statements of later writers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The first Calcareous sponges, “ Spongia tiliata ” and u Spongia 
compressa ” were described in 1780 by Fabricius, but it was 
not until much later that the essential differences between the 
Caleai eons and IN on-calcareous Sponges were recognised. Fleming, 
in 1828, however, proposed the genus Grantia for the former 
group, including in it all the forms whose skeleton consisted of 
calcium carbonate. (Eisso’s earlier genus, Sycon, and Gray’s 
Scppha were diagnosed differently.) 
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The next important advance in the history of the group was 
the erection of the genus Leucosolenia by Bowerbank in 1866. 
for certain sponges which we now include in the Homoeceliday in 
addition to other genera no longer employed. From that time 
forward numerous investigators studied the group, and many 
new species and several new genera were described, but no really 
serious attempt to deal with the question of the classification of 
these sponges was made until the time of Haeckel, who in 1870 
published his £ Prodromus/ and in 1872 his famous Monograph 
of the group, with extremely detailed, though somewhat un¬ 
successful descriptions of all the then known species, including 
many which lie described for the first time. Haeckel's so-called 

naturalsystem, with its three families of Ascones, Leucones, 
and Sycones, based upon the type of canal system, and its twenty- 
one genera based upon the types of spicules present, is so well 
known, and has been so often criticised, that it needs no further 
description by us, especially as it proved extremely artificial, and 
expressed only to a very limited extent the true phylogeny of 
the group. 

The scheme proposed by Polejaeif in 1883 was considerably 
more successful, and his primary division of the group into 
Homoccela and Heteroccela has been made the basis of almost 
every classification since proposed. "We are now beginning to 
realise, however, that this division also is of a very arbitrary 
character. 

The next scheme of classification we need notice is that of 
Vosmaer, in Bronn’s 4 Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs * 
[1887], which is almost identical with that of Polejaeif, with 
the addition of the Pharetronidre as a fourth family of the 
Heteroccela, 

In 1891 von Lendenfeld proposed a modification of Haeckels 
system, erecting a fourth family, the Sylleibkhe, intermediate in 
canal-system between the Leueones and Svcones, and reducing 
the number of genera in each family to two, according to the 
presence or absence of oxea. This was undoubtedly a con¬ 
siderable improvement upon Haeckels system, but again it failed 
to interpret the interrelationships of the members of the group 
correctly, and it has since been almost entirely abandoned, though 
certain spongologists, notably' Breitfuss, retained it with but 
little modification for a considerable time. 

During the years 1891-1893 there was published by Dendy 
f 1891 A, 1892 B, 1893 A] a scheme of classification based on 
almost wholly different lines. Detaining Polejaeffis Orders 
Homochela and Heteroccela, and, like that author, including in 
a single genus, Leucosolenia , all the species of IIomochela, he 
divided the Heteroccela into five families, whose differentiating 
characters were based far more on the structure and arrangement 
of the skeleton than on the canal system; and although this 
system 1ms not been accepted by all writers, yet we ourselves feel 
that it embodies a more natural arrangement, of the group than 
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any of its predecessors, and we have made it tlie basis of the classi¬ 
fication here proposed. 

In 1896 Minchin. published a paper entitled a Suggestions for 
a Natural Classification of the Aseonuhe,’ 5 which may fairly he 
said to mark a new departure in the taxonomic study of the 
Calrarea, in that it introduces for the first time the idea of the 
position of the nucleus in the collared cell as a character of 
taxonomic importance, a character which has since proved, in 
our opinion, to be of great value. We have not been able, how¬ 
ever, to follow Minchin completely in those modifications of 
Dendy’s classification of the group which he proposed, partly in 
the paper referred to, and partly in his well-known article in 
Lank ester's ‘Text-book of Zoology 7 [1900]. 

In 1898 Bidder, in a paper on 14 The Skeleton and Classification 
of Calcareous Sponges,” proposed to carry out Minch in’s ideas 
with regard to the nucleus of the collared cell to their logical 
conclusion, and to divide the Calcarea into two great groups 
accordingly— Oalcaronka and Oalcixea. Although not actually 
adopting this division, which we consider to he somewhat pre¬ 
mature in the present state of our knowledge, we have ourselves 
followed much the same line of cleavage. Although he accepts to 
a. large extent, with regard to his families, the system proposed 
by bendy [189*2 B], Bidder makes certain rearrangements wind) 
do not appear to be altogether satisfactory. He does good 
service, however, in indicating for the first time the relation¬ 
ship of Caiter’s Clathrina iripodifera, for which he proposes 
the genus Dendtja , to Haeckel's Leucaltis claihria (= Jletero - 
pegma mtlm-gonlii Polejaeff). In the same paper he discusses 
the position of the crystalline optic axis of the radiate spicule 
.systems, and endeavours to assign taxonomic value to this 
character also, but whatever may be the theoretical value of his 
conclusions, which have since been accepted .by Minchin [1909], 
we cannot consider that such a character is of any practical use 
to the systematise 

In 1908 Jenkin erected two new families, the Ohiphorkke and 
Staurorrhaphidie, supposed, to lie differentiated by the presence of 
what he considered to be a new type of spicule,"the “ ehiactine, 77 
from all previously recognised families. The peculiarity of these 
spicules was believed to consist in the orientation of the various 
rays both in relation to one another and to the other parts of the 
skeleton, and a special method of development was suggested for 
them, Finally, in 1909. one of us (Bow) still further elaborated 
the 4 * Chiaet Theory,” as it was called, and proposed yet another 
family, the GrantiHkhe, in which more primitive, but similar, 
“ proeliiacts ” were supposed to be present, and which was made 
by him the starting-point from which the Heteropiidm were 
supposed to have been derived. As we shall show later, however, 
we do not now think that the spicules in question are more than 
very slight modifications of ordinary types, and we have abandoned 
all three families. 
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It is no w more than forty years since any attempt was made 
at a. complete revision of the Calcarea, and in the interval 
the number of known species has increased from Ill, described 
in HaeckaLte 1 Kalkschwamme/ to 486 recognised by us at 
the present time. Having recently been engaged in examining 
collections *of Calcarea of considerable importance and extent, 
Tm have kind impressed upon us the necessity for a complete 
syjftematio ocatalogue of all the known species, the descriptions 
oh which are scattered through an immense number of separate 
memoirs. In order to supply this want we hare had to go 
through poetically the whole of the literature of the group, 
and there is not a paper, to the best of our belief, which contains 
a reference* to a new species which we have not" seen. It is with 
considerable satisfaction that we find, as a result of this work, 
that the sell erne of classification proposed by one of us twenty 
years ago [Dendy, 1892 B] is still applicable in its essential 
respects, ami requires comparatively little revision in order to 
bring it up to date. 

In the parent memoir we propose to give diagnoses of all the 
families an $ genera employed, and to enumerate all the known 
species nnd er the genera to which we assign* them. We have 
decided t o confine ourselves to the consideration of living forms, 
since oar knowledge of fossil sponges is at present so unsatis¬ 
factory, and the number of described species so great. 

We have had access, during the course of our work, to a large 
amount of material, comprising a large proportion of the known 
species. This has consisted chiefly of the collections in the 
Natural History Department of the British Museum, a large 
collection, brought by one of us from Australia (see Bendy 
[1891 A unci 1892B]); the collections made by Mr. Cyril Cross¬ 
land in tlhi Bed Sea (see Bow [1909]}, Zanzibar (see Jenkin 
[1908 A]), &ud Cape Verde (see Thacker [1908]); a collection 
made by the 4 Sealark 7 Expedition in the Indian Ocean (see 
Dendy [1913]); and the magnificent collection made by the 
Hamburg South-Western Australian Expedition in 1905 (see 
Bow [1913 MS.]). In addition, one of us (Row) visited Berlin 
and Jena, m 1912, and obtained valuable information from the 
study of byj a specimens at those places. 

With regard to the difficult question of synonymy, and the 
limits which, should, be assigned to. each species, we have, never¬ 
theless, beesk obliged to rely in most cases upon tbe published 
descriptions and determinations of the authors responsible, and 
we have unfortunately found that these descriptions are fre¬ 
quently ray inadequate; while even where they are more com¬ 
plete, the fsuet that they have been prepared from the point of 
view of sv different scheme of classification has sometimes made 
them difficult to use. We have, however, assumed that all 
descriptions are correct, except in cases where they have been 
shown ]>y subsequent authors, from an investigation of type 
Proc, Zmu Soc.—1913, No, XLYII. 47 
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specimens, to be erroneous. Further, we have felt that we could 
not, merely on the basis of these published descriptions, under¬ 
take the responsibility of determining whether or not a species 
described as new by its author should more properly have been 
allocated to a previously known species. Thus we have proceeded 
on the principle that all species described as new must be con¬ 
sidered to be distinct, unless they have been proved to belong to 
a previously known species by the subsequent reinvestigation of 
type specimens or otherwise. We have only given such synonyms 
and references as seem absolutely necessary, hut where one species 
has been merged in another by any authority, and this result 
accepted by us, we give the synonym and the appropriate 
authority under the species in which it is now placed. 

It is thus highly probable that, of the 436 species which we 
enumerate, a considerable proportion will ultimately prove to be 
identical with one another. This question, however, can only be 
decided by a very thorough study of the specific characters and 
range of variation in each case, probably necessitating in many 
eases a reinvestigation and comparison of the original types. 
Professor Minchin, in his paper on “The Characters and 
Synonymy of the British Species of Sponges of the genus Leuco- 
solenia ” [1905], has set a good example of the manner in which 
this critical revision of the group ought to be carried out. 

We have, as a general rule, taken no notice of varieties as 
distinct from species, but certain of Haeckel’s so-called “ Specific 
Varieties,” to which he has already given distinctive names, 
appear to us, after careful consideration of his descriptions, to 
deserve to rank as separate species. 

In the preparation of this paper we have throughout borne in 
mind the requirements of the systematise and it is hoped that 
its publication will greatly assist the determination and arrange¬ 
ment of species in the future. We have had to set aside a great 
number of published generic names as synonyms, hut it is hoped 
that the appended list will enable the student to trace them in 
the present system. 

We have indicated in the list of species under each genus that 
species which we recognise as the type, our method of procedure 
being to take, in the case of old genera, that species, of those 
winch we assign to the genus, to which the name of the genus 
was first applied, while in the case of new genera we have 
chosen as our type the species which seems to exemplify best 
the special characters on which we have founded the genus. 

As the publication committee of the Zoological Society has 
decided against the use of brackets around the names of authors 
of species in all cases, it must be understood that the authors 
cited are responsible for the specific but not necessarily for the 
generic names employed by us. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 

It appears to us that the chief point to be borne in mind in 
attempting to arrive at any natural system of classification is the 
importance of utilising as many characters as possible. A classifi¬ 
cation based upon a, small number of characters must necessarily 
be arbitrary and artificial, and characters which are of great 
importance in some cases may be of comparatively little use in 
others. There can be no doubt that there are certain significant 
characters which do indicate genetic relationships, but these 
characters are by no means the same in all cases, and they have 
to be carefully sought for and distinguished amidst a host of less 
important features. Sometimes it is the canal system that affords 
the best clue, sometimes the arrangement of the skeleton, some¬ 
times the form of the spicules, and sometimes even the position of 
the nucleus of the collared cells. There must also be remembered 
the undoubted fact that the phenomenon of convergence has 
played a large part in the evolution of the Calcarea, and has led 
in many cases to totally deceptive resemblances, as, for example, 
between the genera Leioceita and Leucandra . 

It seems likely, however, that the collared cell, or choanocyte, 
which itself is by far the most characteristic histological con¬ 
stituent of the sponge organisation, may ultimately prove, as 
suggested by Bidder [1898], to afford a means of dividing the 
whole of the Calcarea into two main branches, one having the 
nuclei of these cells placed hasally, and the other having them 
apical. Indeed, the acceptance of this principle, if only in a 
tentative manner, constitutes the chief difference between our 
present views on the subject and those which we previously held ; 
hot in the present state of our knowledge it is a principle which 
must not be pushed too far, and we have only been able to make 
use of it as subsidiary to more easily determined characters. The 
acceptance of this principle, however, necessitates the wide sepa¬ 
ration of the Lelapiidse from the other Pharetronid sponges with 
which they have hitherto been associated. 

We shall discuss this question in some detail later on, but it 
may serve a useful purpose if we give at once a list of all the 
species of Calcarea in which we have been able to determine the 
position of the nucleus, and the results of our determination. 
This list includes no less than 75 species, as follows:— 

Nuclei apical. Nuclei basal. 

Family Homocceliile. 

Leucosolenia hella Row. Leucosohma falcata Haeckel. 

Leucosolenia complicates Montagu, Leucosolenia stolonifer Dendy. 

fide Minchin. Leucosolenia ventricosa Carter. 

Leucosolenia lucasi Dendy. Leucosolenia gardineri Dendy. 

47 * . 
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Nuclei apical Nuclei basal. 

Family Homoccelib^e (continued), 

Leucosolenia variabilis Haeckel, Leucosolenia coriacea Montagu, 
fide Minehin. fide Mincliin. 

Leucosolenia depressa Dendy. 
Leucosolenia cavata Carter. 
Leucosolenia pelliculata Dendy. 
Leucosolenia proximo, Dendy. 
Leiccosolenia 2 yulche?'rim,al)em\y. 
Leucosolenia vitrea Row. 
Dendya iripodifera Carter. 

A scute uteoides Dendy. 

Family Leucascib,®. 

Leihcasous simplex Dendy. 
Leucascus insignis Row. 
Leucascus clavatus Dendy. 
Leucetta chagosensis Dendy. 
Leucetta expansa Row, 

Leucetta mieroraphis Haeckel. 
Leucetta prolifera Carter, 
Leucetta pyriformis Dendy. 
Pericharax heteroraphis Pole- 

jaeff. 

Pericharax peziza Dendy, 

Family LEUCALTiBiE. 

Leucaltis clathria Haeckel. 
Leucettusa dictyogaster Row. 


Family Minchinelldxe. 


Minchinella lamellosa Kirk¬ 
patrick. 


Family Murrayonibas, 


Murrayona phanolepis Kirk¬ 
patrick. 


Family Sycettib^i. 

Sycon boomerang Dendy. 

Sycon carteri Dendy. 

Sycon gdaiiuosum de Blainville. 

Sycon giganteimi Dendy, 

Sycon lendenfeldi Row. 

Sycon ramsayi von Lendenfeld. 

Sycon raphanus 0, Schmidt. 

Sycon seiosum 0. Schmidt. 

Sycon verum Row. 
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Nuclei apical Nuclei basal 

Family Heterqpiid.-e, 

Grantessa ermaceus Cartel'. 

Grantessa hastifera Row. 

Grantessa hispida Carter. 

Grantessa pomlmn PolejaefF. 

Grantessa polyperistomia Carter. 

Grantessa sacca von Lendenfeld. 

(Grantessa intnsarticulata Carter. 

Heteropia glomerosa Bowerbank. 

Heteropia simplex Row. 

Vosmaeropsis dendyi Row. 

Vosmaerojisis depressa Dencly. 

Vosmaeropsis macera Dencly. 

Vosmaeropsis primitives Row. 

Vosmaeropsis wilsoni Dencly. 

Family Grantiid.®. 

Grantia eompressa Fabricius. 

Grantia genuina Row. 

Grantia vosmaeri Bendy. 

Grantia indica Dandy. 

Teichonopsis labyrinthica Carter* 

(Trantiopsis mfrequehs Carter. 

Ute syconoides Dendy. 

Tits spiculosa Dendy. 

Synuie pulcheUa Dendy. 

Leuccmdra hispida Garter. 

Leuccmdra australiensis Carter. 

Leuccmdra echinata Schuffner. 

Leuccmdra meandrina von Lendenfeld, 

Leuccmdra minima Row. 

Leuccmdra phillipensis Dendy. 

Leuccmdra thulakomorpha Row. 

Aphroceras cataphracta Haeckel. 

Family Amphorisciile. 

Amphoriscus obtains Row. 

Leucilla australiensis Carter. 

Leucilla princeps Row. 

Family Lelapiid^;. 

Lelapia australis Gray. 

With the exception of this important feature, which in the 
main harmonises very well with our previous conclusions, the 
principles that we have followed in arriving at the classification 
set forth in the present paper are almost exactly those which 
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were expounded by one of us some twenty years ago [Bendy 
1891 A, 1893 A], as the following review of our present position 
will show. 

The canal system, including the form of the flagellate chambers, 
is, we are convinced, of comparatively little taxonomic value in the 
higher Calcanea. In the lower forms it necessarily determines the 
arrangement of the skeleton, which must lie in the walls of the 
ascon tubes, however these may be arranged, and in the Sycet- 
tidse the arrangement of the radial tubes has undoubtedly been 
the determining factor in the development of the articulate tubar 
skeleton. With the appearance of a definite dermal cortex, how¬ 
ever, the arrangement of the skeleton begins to vary more or less 
independently of the canal system, so that with an identical 
canal system we find such different types of skeleton as that 
of the Grantiidse, the Heteropiidse and the Amphoriscidai. In 
each of these families, while the type of skeleton remains fairly 
constant, the canal system ranges from syconoid to leuconoid, or 
at least sylleibid. The syconoid type is again met with on a 
totally different line of descent in the homocad genus Dendya , 
and also in LeucaUis , and again gives rise to a leuconoid type 
both in the Leucascida* and the Leuealtidse. 

Our view that it is the canal system rather than the skeleton 
that has repeatedly undergone convergent evolution is strongly 
supported by the distribution of the different types of spicules 
and of the two types of collared cells. The form of the spicule, 
however, must be used with great caution as a guide to genetic 
relationships, for it is largely a question of adaptation. The tri- 
radiate is undoubtedly the fundamental spicule form in the group, 
but one might almost say that it tends to become quadriradiate 
on the slightest provocation. Thus we almost invariably find 
qiiadriradiates in the gastral cortex, whose inwardly directed 
apical rays are undoubtedly of great value as a protection against 
enemies, such as small crustaceans, approaching through the 
osculum. Then, again, the ordinary triradiates of the dermal 
cortex not infrequently develop a more or less conspicuous, 
eentripetally directed, apical ray; and this latter tendency appears 
to have led, in the case of the Amphorisckhe, to a constant 
skeletal character which forms the most characteristic feature of 
the group. Similarly with regard to the distinction between 
equiangular and sagittal triradiates, we find that the latter can 
always be developed, when the situation in the sponge demands 
this form, by the bending back of the oral rays during growth. 
This nearly always takes place, for example, in"the oscular collar, 
where there is no room for the oral rays to extend forward at the 
usual angle. 

Whether or not there is a fundamental difference between an 
equiangular triradiate, however its rays may be bent, and an 
alate one in which the primitive oral angle is really different 
from the paired angles, and in which there is a correspond¬ 
ing difference in the position of the crystalline optic axis, as 
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maintained by Bidder and Minchin, is another and much more 
difficult question to decide. The presence of regular equiangular 
trlradiates seems most certainly to be very characteristic of the 
Leucascid-Leucaltid line of descent, and we have made use of it 
as one of the distinguishing features of the members of those 
groups. It is, however, extremely difficult in practice to distin¬ 
guish between a sagittal spicule which owes its sagittal character 
merely to the backward bending of the oral rays, and one which 
is sagittal owing to a real inequality between the primitive 
angles. 

There can be no question that a superficially sagittal condition 
may be attained in different ways, and one of the most interesting 
results at which we have arrived in the preparation of the present 
paper is that the so-called subdermal sagittal (pseudosagittal) 
spicules of the Heteropiidse have a quite different origin from 
the ordinary sagittal form, the basal ray not being homologous 
in the two cases. 

With regard to Jenkin’s [1908 B] supposed families CJhiphoridse 
and Staurorrhaphid®, we have come to the conclusion that these 
are based upon purely imaginary distinctions. It will be re¬ 
membered that Jenkin maintained that in these families a special 
type of spicule, the “ chiaetine,” constitutes the first (or only) 
joint of the tubar skeleton. It seems highly improbable, from 
purely a priori reasons, that this joint should be differently con¬ 
stituted in different syconoid sponges. As a matter of fact, no 
one, so far as we are aware, has demonstrated how it arises in 
ordinary cases, such as Sycon or Grcmtia, but everybody has been 
content to speak of it as being composed of subgastral sagittal 
triradiates. It is, moreover, well known that these triradiates 
may develop an apical ray, as they do in many species (e. g. 
Sycon ensiferum . Sycon rerum and Grantia indica), and thus 
become quadriradiates. Jenkin thought that be had demon¬ 
strated that in certain cases the subgastral quadriradiates arise 
by rotation and re-orientation of the basal rays of gastral quadri¬ 
radiates, owing to the pressure of the developing chambers, and 
regarded this mode of origin as distinguishing his so-called 
chiactines from other subgastral tri- and quadriradiates. As, 
however, he made no attempt to show how the subgastral tri¬ 
radiates and quadriradiates arise in other cases, this distinction 
cannot be regarded as having any value; and we ourselves are of 
opinion, from our own observations, that the spicules which con¬ 
stitute the first joint of the tubar skeleton probably arise in the 
same way in all cases, although we are not disposed to accept 
without further evidence the exact mode of origin described by 
Jenkin. 

It is certain that, in some cases at any rate, the spicules at the 
growing margin of the osculum have not yet assumed their defi¬ 
nitive orientation, but exhibit a confused arrangement. Borne of 
them gradually become oriented as dermal cortical spicules, with 
their three rays lying parallel to the surface, others as subgastral 
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spicules, with their basal rays centrifugally directed and their oral 
rays lying in the deeper part of the gastral cortex. The spicules 
of the other joints of the tubar skeleton, on the other hand, 
appear to arise in the walls of the chambers themselves, and this 
difference in mode of origin probably accounts for the difference 
which undoubtedly exists between them and the subgastral 
spicules. 

We consider that the abolition of the families Chiphoridse and 
StaurorrhaphidsB will effect a much needed simplification in the 
classification of the group, and also that it is highly desirable to 
do away with them" from the point of view of practical con¬ 
venience, for to draw a, real distinction in practice between a 
so-called chiactine and an ordinary subgastral sagittal quadri- 
radiate is quite impossible. The bending of the apical raj, 
whereby it is brought to lie nearly or quite in the same straight 
line as the basal ray, is merely a question of degree, as may be 
seen from the examination of the apical rays of ordinary gastral. 
quadilradiat.es in various species. 

The family Grantillidte, proposed by one of us [How, 1909] 
has, of course, also been abandoned by us. The rejection of 
Jenkiiffs chiact theory and the fact that we attach little import¬ 
ance to the mere presence of subdermal quadriindbates, have 
removed both the characters on which the family was founded, 
and it has consequently been merged in the Heteropiidm, 

The presence, however, of subgastral sagittal spicules (tri- 
radiates or qua.driradia.tes) appears to be very characteristic of 
the Sycettid as contrasted with the Leucascid-Leucaltid line of 
descent. 

The distribution of oxea in the Calcareous sponges presents an 
extremely difficult problem, as species possessing them occur side 
by side with species that lack them in almost all the large genera, 
throughout the group. As a result we have found it impossible 
to assign to this character any such important place in our scheme 
of classification as previous authors have suggested, though as a 
matter of practical convenience we have used it as a basis for 
arranging the species of a genus in sections. Certainly the ability 
of some sponges to produce oxea may be looked upon as differ¬ 
entiating them, at any rate to some extent, from others which 
either have lost this power, although descended from oxea-bearing 
ancestors, or else have never possessed it. 

Further, we have found that two types of oxeote spicules 
can be distinguished—the comparatively large, usually radially 
arranged form, and a much smaller for which we employ the term 
£ microxea.’ In typical cases the latter are less than 01 mm. in 
length, and they are usually of a very definite hastate shape, 
with an enlargement at a short distance from the distal extremity. 
They thus form very characteristic and well-defined skeletal 
elements, and it is remarkable to find them recurring in so many 
perfectly distinct genera, belonging to most of the families with in 
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the group. It would obviously be impossible, in any natural 
systematic arrangement, to associate together all the species 
which possess microxea, for these species differ amongst them¬ 
selves in nearly every other respect. It is noteworthy that in 
some cases these spicules occur in very small numbers, so that 
they might easily be overlooked, while in others they are ex¬ 
tremely numerous; and it seems by no means impossible that 
some individuals of a species may possess them while others do 
not. Nevertheless, as a matter of convenience, we have decided 
to make use of the presence or absence of these spicules for the 
purpose of distinguishing sections of genera. 

In this connection, however, it must be observed that we do not 
include, in our conception of the term microxea, those long, hair¬ 
like spicules frequently found surrounding the osculum, or some¬ 
times echinating the surface. These we believe to be merely 
slightly modified or imperfectly developed large oxea, and we 
include them under that head, under the term 4 triehoxead 

One is tempted to explain the sporadic distribution of oxea by 
speculations which, in the present state of our knowledge, are 
perhaps unjustifiable; but we may perhaps venture to suggest 
that the presence of oxea constituted a characteristic feature of 
some remote ancestor, and that the faculty of producing them has 
never been entirely lost, but requires special genetic conditions 
of which we know nothing before it can become active in any 
particular species. It is quite possible that our sections are 
somewhat artificial, but a grouping of the species by easily 
recognisable characters, especially in the larger genera,, can hardly 
fail to be of use to the systematise 

Further discussion of the principles of classification may con¬ 
veniently be left until we come to deal with the various sub¬ 
divisions of the group. 


SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT OP THE CALC AREA. 

Class and Order CALCAEEA. 

Diagnosis. Sponges in which the spicules are composed of car¬ 
bonate of lime (calcite), and consist of either triradiate or 
quadriradiate systems, or are oxea (monaxons). 

For many years past it has been the almost universal practice 
amongst spoilgologists to divide the class Calcarea into two 
sharply contrasted orders, viz. Homoccela, in which the whole 
of the gastral cavity is lined by collared cells, and Heteroccela, 
in which the collared cells are confined to special flagellate 
chambers, a practice which was first initiated by Folejaeff in 
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1883. It appears to us that the time has come, owing to our 
greatly increased knowledge of the group, to abandon this primary 
division, and we now propose to consider the class as consisting 
of a single order only. 

One reason for taking this step lies in the discovery of various 
intermediate forms. Such are the species of Dmidya , which in 
the radial arrangement of the ascon tubes approach closely to the 
Leucascid type of Heteroccela, and the species of Leucasms itself, 
which are but slightly modified from homocoel ancestors and 
form the starting-point of a distinct evolutionary series within 
the group Heteroccela ; while von Lendenfekl’s llomodernia 
sycandra is obviously merely a Sycon in which the collared cells 
persist in the central gastral cavity throughout the life of the 
sponge. 

Another even more important reason lies in the fact that, as 
noted above, the group Heteroccela is at least diphyletic in 
origin, the genus Dendyct and the family Sycettkke forming two 
distinct starting points from which the evolution of the higher 
Leuconoid forms has proceeded. 

We therefore propose to divide the class Calcarea straightway 
into families, of which the first will be the Homoecelidse, practi¬ 
cally co-extensive with the Homocggla of Polejaeff. His group 
Heteroccela, on the other hand, is here definitely abandoned, 
being represented by the families Leuca-scidse, Leucaltidse, Min- 
chinellidse, Murrayonidze, Sycettidse, Heteropiidfe, Grantiidm, 
Amplioriscidse and Lelapiidge. 


Family 1. HOMOCGBLIDJS nov. 

Diagnosis . The whole of the gastral cavity and its various out¬ 
growths lined by collared cells throughout the life of the 
sponge. Sponge colony rarely radiate, and, if so, the central 
individual retains the primitive ascon structure, with a 
lining of collared cells and without a special gastral cortex. 
No true dermal membrane or true dermal cortex is ever 
developed. 

In 1872 Haeckel proposed seven genera of “ AsconCalcarea, 
based upon the permutations and combinations of triradiat© 5 , 
quadriradiate, and oxeote spicules. This constituted his so-called 
“ natural ” system, but he also had an 44 artificial ” system based 
upon the type of colony formation. Both systems have shown 
themselves far from satisfactory in practice and have long since 
been abandoned. 

In 1883 Polejaeff, recognising the extreme difficulty of sub¬ 
dividing the group, placed the whole of the species in the genus 
Leucosolenia of Bowerbank, which takes priority over all Haeckel's 
genera and is the only genus recognised by Polejaeff in his order 
Homoccela. 
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In 1891 von Lenclenfelcl proposed a modification of Haeckel’s 
a naturalsystem, retaining only two genera, Ascetta and 
Ascandra , tlie former genus lacking oxea, the latter possessing 
them. 

In the same year Bendy, in his u Monograph of the Victorian 
Calcarea Homoccela,” while accepting PolejaelFs conclusion that 
only a single genus could be recognised, proposed to divide that 
genus into sections and subsections, according to the type of 
colony formation and canal system. Three sections were re¬ 
cognised, Simplicict ;, Reticulata and Racliata, and the Reticulata 
were further subdivided into Inclivisa and Subdivisa , according to 
the absence or presence of an endogastric network. Of these 
sections the Racliata now constitute the genus Bendya of Bidder, 
while the other two are of little value to the systematise 

In 1896 Minchin proposed to distinguish three genera of 
IIomocoela, Glathrina , Leucosolenia and Ascandra, and in 1900, 
in La nicest er’s 4 Text-Book of Zoology/ he recognised two distinct 
families, Clatlirinidfe and Leucosolenihhe, and gave (p. 110) the 
following classification and diagnosis :— 

“ Grade A. HOMOGQSLA , Pol., 5. Ascones, H. 

“ Gastral layer continuous. 

“Family 1. Clathrinidje, Minchin. Form reticulate. Tri- 
radiate systems always present, equiangular; monaxons present 
or absent. Collar-cells with nucleus at base. Larva a parenchy- 
mula. Genera— Glathrina, Gray (= Ascetta , H., pars, Ascaltis , H., 
pars, etc., and Leucascus, D.); Figs. 2, 6, 7, 8; Ascandra, H., 
emend. (= Homandra, Ldf., for Ascandra falcata , H.) ; Bendya , 
Bidder, for Glathrina tripodifera, Crtr. Family 2. Letjco- 
soleniidjs, Minchin. Form erect; monaxons always present; 
triradiates, if present, alate; collar-cells with nucleus apical; 
larva an amphiblastula. Genera— Ascyssa, H. ; Leucosolenia , 
Bwk. (= Ascandra, H., pars, etc.); Figs. 3, 4, 5.” 

In 1909, Zook Anzeiger, xxxv. p. 280, in response to criticisms 
by Hammer [1908] and Bendy as to the position of the nucleus 
in the collared cells, he emended his diagnoses as follows:— 

“ Class Calcarea. Sponges with the skeleton composed of 
calcite, in the form of spicules either monaxon, triradiate or 
quadriradlate in form. 

“ Grade I. Homoccela. Calcarea with the gastral layer of collar- 
cells continuous, not forming separate flagellated chambers, 

“Family 1. Clathrinid^e. Oscular tubes generally short, 
arising as shallow vents from the network of tubes, form of the 
body typically reticulate. Triradiate spicules always : present, 
equiangular, and with the crystalline optic axis vertical to the 
facial plane of the rays ; monaxon spicules present or absent. 
Collar-cells with the flagellum arising quite independently of the 
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nucleus, which is spherical in form, and situated at the base of 
the cell. Larva a parenchymula. 

iC Family 2. Letjcosoleniiixe. Oscular tubes long, arising as 
distinct individuals from the stolon-like system of basal tubes; 
form of the body erect. Monaxon spicules always present; tri¬ 
rad iates, if present, typically bilateral in form, with two paired, 
and one unpaired angles, and with the crystalline optic axis never 
vertical, but always inclined, to the facial plane of the rays. 
Collar-cells with the flagellum arising directly from the pear- 
shaped nucleus, which is situated at, or near, the apex of the cell. 
Larva an amphiblastula.” 

Without entering into a long discussion as to the theoretical 
value of these diagnoses, we may point out that in some respects 
they are in actual practice very difficult of application. Only 
very few of the numerous described species of homocoel sponges 
have been examined with reference to the mode of origin of the 
flagellum in the collared cells, the nature of the larva,, or the 
direction of the crystalline optic axis in relation to the facial 
plane of the spicule. If it were necessary to investigate these 
very obscure characters in every case, the classification of the 
group would indeed make slow progress. 

The more obvious characters which Professor Minch in first 
made use of for the subdivision of the group, viz., the equiangular 
or alate character of the triradiates and the position of the nucleus 
of the collared cell, together with the erect or reticulate form of 
the colony, lose their value when we extend our investigations 
beyond the familiar British species. The Australian species, 
Leucosolenia lucasi , L . stolonifer and Ascute uteoides all have 
the characteristic non-reticulate, u Leucosolenia” form, and all 
possess oxea (monaxons); L. stolonifer and A. uteoides, however, 
have collared cells with basally placed nuclei, while in L. lucasi 
the nuclei are apical, though unfortunately the position of the 
basal granule is—as is always the case in specimens preserved 
without very special precautions—indeterminable. In L , stolonifer 
and L. lucasi , again, some at any rate of the triradiates are 
apparently equiangular and indistinguishable from clathrinid 
spicules. The test concerning the direction of the optic axis is 
far too difficult to apply accurately to be of any general value. 

As to the larvae, again, not only are these rarely met with in 
the Homoccelkhe, but Professor Minchin himself has shown that 
there is a transition from the one type of larva (parenchymula) 
to the other type (amphiblastula). He says] (Lankester's f Text- 
Book of Zoology, 7 part ii. p. 75), “ The type of parenchymula 
larva exemplified by Clathrina reticulum (Fig. 59, 7), affords an 
easy transition to the so-called amphiblastula found in Leuco- 
soleniidce, and in the great majority of the Heteroccela.” 

The genus Clathrina of Gray [1867] was originally based on 
the reticulate form of the sponge colony, and this is still almost 
the only character which could be made use of in practice as a 
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distinction from Leucosolenia , but here again we know that no 
sharp separation can be drawn between the two types of external 
form, for one and the same colony may be reticulate in its lower, 
and non-reticulate in its upper portion. 

In short, we do not think that any spongologist who has 
examined a large and representative collection of Homoctelnhe 
would be prepared to maintain Professor Minchin’s subdivision 
of the group into Clathrinidse and Leucosoleniidse. It appears to 
us that the most that can be done at present is to pick out and 
diagnose in a more or less satisfactory way certain more or less 
isolated and well-characterised generic forms, and to leave the 
vast bulk of the species in the genus Leucosolenia . 

At the same time we are of opinion, as already pointed out in 
the introduction, that Professor Minchin has indicated some 
characters at any rate which will in the future prove to be of 
very great value for taxonomic purposes, and we ourselves have 
made extensive use of the position of the nucleus in the collared 
cells, as roughly determined from the spirit material, in support 
of our views as to the evolution of the heterocoel Calcarea. The 
reason why this character appears to be of less value amongst the 
Homocoelida? will be discussed in the section dealing witli the 
phylogeny of the group. 

There can be no doubt that the Homoccelidse have all been 
derived from a common Olynthus-like ancestor, from which a 
number of lines of descent have branched out in various directions. 
Colony formation seems to have played the chief part in the 
process of evolution and many different types of colony have thus 
arisen. 

At present we are only able to distinguish four genera in this 
family, Leucosolenia , Ascuie , Ascyssa and Bendy a. Three of 
these, A scute, Ascyssa and Bendy a. are easily and clearly definable, 
possessing well-marked characters, but the remaining genus, 
Leucosolenia , is distinguished almost entirely by negative cha¬ 
racters, and contains a very large number of species, presenting 
a very great diversity amongst themselves, both in colony-form 
and spiculation. 

Genus 1. Leucosolenia Bowerbank [1864-1882]. 

Biagnosis . Diverticula of the gastral cavity, if any, never radially 
arranged around a central tube. Skeleton composed of tri- 
radiate or quadriradiate spicules, to which oxea may be 
added. Ho uteoid dermal skeleton. nucleus of collared 
cells basal or apical. 

For illustrations of this genus see Dendy [1891 A]. 

The external form in species of this genus ranges from simple 
Olynthus -like individuals, which may be connected together by a 
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basal stolon as in L. lucasi and L. siolonifer, to complex reticulate 
colonies which have acquired by integration a new individuality 
of a higher type, sometimes with pseudogaster, pseudoscuhmi, 
pseudoderm and pseudopores, as in L. ventrieosa , and sometimes 
with reversal of the canal, system as in L. ccivala. It may happen 
that one and the same colony exhibits a reticulate structure in 
one portion, and a noii-retiealate in another, as in several forms 
figured by Haeckel [1872]. For further information as to the 
variations in the mode of colony formation the reader is referred 
to Bendy [1891 A]. 

Haeckels Ascandra falcaia , which we include in the genus 
Leucosolenia , has been made by both Minchin [1896] and von 
LendenfekI [1891] the type of a' special genms (with the generic 
names of Ascandra and Homandra respectively) on account of 
the peculiar appearance of the gastral layer, which is thrown into 
folds in such a way that in transverse section there appear to be 
present a series of shallow radial tubes. These endodermal ridges 
are always supported by the large apical rays of the gastral 
quadriradiates, which have either pushed the layer of collared 
cells out before them as they grow, or formed a. foundation upon 
which the collared cells have spread. It may be pointed out that 
other Homoeoelidie also show this type of structure, e.g, L. canar- 
iensis and L. gegenbauri . We ourselves do not consider that this 
character is of sufficient importance, per se, to take generic rank ; 
nor do we consider that there is any relationship between the 
“ pseud ora dial ” character thus given to the gastral layer, and a 
true syconoid canal system, since, in the radial tubes of Sycon, for 
example, both dermal and gastral layers are folded, while in 
Leucosolenia falcata the gastral layer only is affected. Further, 
embryology shows that the radial tubes of Sycon are outgrowths 
from the central gastral cavity, and not formed by ingrowths 
into it. Had the syconoid type of canal system originated from 
some such condition as that of Leucosolenia (Ascandra) falcata , 
the sycon person would have been provided with a dermal cortex 
ah initio, whereas the more primitive Sycettidse have the ends 
of the chambers freely projecting on the surface of the sponge. 

The position of the nucleus of the collared cells in this genus 
is not, so far as we are aware, correlated with any particular 
type of spiculation or canal system, and we cannot, if only for 
practical reasons, make use of this character by itself for sub- 
dividing the genus. As a means of grouping the various species 
of the genus into sections, however, we may, as in the higher 
forms, adopt the criterion afforded by the presence or absence of 
oxea. 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this 
genus:— 

Section A. Oxea present, 

I. L, A.MCEBOIDES Haeckel. 

Ascandra complicatei, var. ammhoides Haeckel [1872], 
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2. L. angulata von Lendenfeld. 

Asccmdra angulata von Lendenfeld [1891], 


3. L. arachnoiues Haeckel. 

Ascandra variabilis var. arachnoides Haeckel [1872]. 


4. L. armata Haeckel . 

Olyntlms pocillum Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872 ]. 
Asculmis armata Haeckel [1872]. 

The earlier name is a nomen nudum. 


5. L. atlantica Thacker . 

Leucosolenia atlantica Thacker [1908], 

6. L. BELLA Bow, 

Leucosolenia bella How [1913 MS,]. 


7. L. botryoides (Ellis and Solander). Type species of the genus. 
Spongia botryoides Ellis and Solander [1786]. 
Leucosolenia botryoides Minchin [1905], 


8. L. botrys Haeckel. 

Ascandra botrys Haeckel [1872]. 

9. L. cervicornxs Haeckel. 

Ascandra variabilis var. cervicornis Haeckel [1872], 


10. L. clarkii Verrill. 

Ascortis clarkii Verrill [1873]. 


11. L. complicata Montagu. 

Spongia complicata Montagu [1812], 

Grantia botryoides Lieberktilm [1859],jft2e Haeckel [1872]. 
Olynthus hispidus Haeckel [1859 \Jide Haeckel [1872], 
Leucosolenia complicata Minchin [1905]. 


12. L. confervicola Haeckel . 

Ascandra variabilis var. confervicola Haeckel [1872], 


13. L. cqntorta Bowerbank. 

Leucosolenia contorta Bowerbank [1864-1882]. 
Ascandra contorta Haeckel [1872]. 


14. L. corallorhiza Haeckel. 

Sycorhim corallorhiza Haeckel [1870], 

Auloplegma haeckeli O. Schmidt MS., fide Haeckel [1872], 
Ascortis corallorhiza Haeckel [1872], 


15. L. cordata HaeckeL 

Ascandra cordata Haeckel [1872], 


16. L. bensa Haeckel. 

Tcurrus densus Haeckel [1870]. 

Hardopsis gracilis Haeckel [1870], jf&fo Haeckel [1872], 
Ascandra densa Haeckel [1872], 
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17. L. discovery i Jenkin . 

Leucosolenia discoveryi Jenkin [1908]. 

18. L. .dub i,4. Bendy. 

Leiicosolenia duhia Bendy [1891 A], 

19. L. ECHINATA Kirk. 

Leiicosolenia echinata Kirk [1893]. 

20. L. echinoibes Haeckel. 

Leiicosolenia echmoides Haeckel [1870]. 

Olynthus cyathus Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872], 
Ascmidra echmoides Haeckel [1872]. 

21. L. eleanor Urban. 

Leiicosolenia eleanor Urban [1905], 

22. L. fabricii O. Schmidt. 

Leiicosolenia fabricii O. Schmidt [1870]. 

23. L. falcata Haeckel . 

Ascandra falcata Haeckel [1872]. 


24. L. fragilis Haeckel. 

A, scort is fragilis Haeckel [1872], 

Leiicosolenia boiryoides James-dark 11869], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Leiicosolenia thamnoides Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Haeckel’s earlier name is a nomen nudum. 


25. L. heraiesi Breitfuss. 

Ascandra hermesi Breitfuss [1896 B]. 

26, L. hispidissima Haeckel . 

Ascandra variabilis var. hispidissima Haeckel [1872], 


27. L. horrid A Haeckel. 

Hardojms horrida O. Schmidt MS., fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Ascortis liorrkla Haeckel [1872]. 


28. L, incerta Urban. 

Leucosolenia incerta Urban [1908]. 


29. L. irregularis Jenkin. 

Leucosolenia irregularis Jenkin [1908 A], 


30. L. lacunosa Johnston. 

Grantia lacunosa Bean MS .,-jide Johnston [1842]. 
Grantia lacunosa Johnston [1842], 

Ascortis lacunosa Haeckel [1872], 


31. L. laxa Kirk. 

Leucosolenia laxa Kirk [1895], 
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32. L. LiEBERKUHNix 0 . Schmidt . 

Grantia boiry aides Lieberkiilm [1859], fide O. Schmidt 
[1862], and Haeckel [1872]. 

Grantia lieberkUhnii 0. Schmidt [1862 ]. 

Leucosolenia robusta Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872], 
Ascandm lieberkuknii Haeckel [1872]. 

33. L. LucAsi Bendy. 

Leucosolenia lucasi Bendy [1891 A]. 

34. L. minchini JenJcin . 

Leucosolenia minchini Jen kin [1908 B]. 

35 0 L. nitida Haeckel . 

Olynthmm nitidmn Haeckel [1870]. 

Olynthmm splendidum Haeckel [1870], jkle Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Ascandm nitida Haeckel [1872], 

36. L. panis Haeckel. 

Ascandm pants Haeckel [1872]. 

37. L. pinus Haeckel. 

Leucosolenia botryoides Lacaze-1) nth i e rs MS .Jide Haeckel 
[1872], 

Ascandm pinus Haeckel [1872]. 

38. L. reticulata Haeckel. 

Tarras reiiculatus Haeckel [1870]. 

Ascandm reticulum, var. reticulata Haeckel [1872]. 

39. L. reticulum 0. Schmidt . 

Hardoa reticulum, O. Schmidt [1862]. 

Ascandm reticulum Haeckel [1872]. 

40. L. septulakia Haeckel. 

Ascandm sertularia Haeckel [1872]. 

41. L. stolonifer Bendy. 

Leucosolenia stolonifer Bendy [1891 A]. 

42. L. ten uiPiLOSA Bendy . 

Leucosolenia iemiipilosa Bendy [1905]. 

Leucosolenia canariensts Thacker [1908], pars, fide 
Row [1909]. 

43. L. tenuis Schuffner. 

Ascandm tenuis Sell ti finer [1877]. 

44. L. vAiiiABiLis Haeckel. 

Leucosolenia vwnabilis Haeckel [1870]. 

Ascandm mriabilis Haeckel [1872]. 

Leuconia somesi Bowerbank [1864-1882], Jide Minchin 
[1896]. 

Leucosolenia mriabilis Minchin [1905]. 

Peoc. Zool. Soc.—1913, No. XLYIIL 
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45. L. ventricosa Carter . 

Glathrina ventricosa Carter [1885-1886], 
Leucosolenia -ventricosa Bendy [1891 A], 


Section B. Without oxea. 


46. L. agassizii Haeckel. 

Ascaltis lamarckii var. agassizii Haeckel [1872], 

47. L. blanca MicMueho-Maclay. 

Guancha blanca Miclilucho-Maclay [1868]. 

Olynthus (Sc.) guancha Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Ascetta blanca Haeckel [1872]. 

48. L. canarien sis Michlueho-Maclay . 

j Yardoa canariemis Miclilucho-Maclay [1868 ]. 

Hardoa sulphurea Miclilucho-Maclay [1868 |, fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Nardoa rubra Miclilucho-Maclay [1868], fule Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Ascaltis cmiariensis Haeckel [1872]. 

Leucosolenia nanseni Breifcfuss [1896], fide Thacker 
[1908]. 

Ascaltis compacta Schuffner [1877], fide Thacker [1908], 
Leucosolema canariemis Thacker [1908]. 

49. L. cancellata Yerritt. 

Leucosolenia cancellata Terrill [1873]. 


50, L. oaroli Haeckel . 

Ascaltis darwinii, var, car oil Haeckel [1872], 


51. L. cavata Garter. 

Glathrina cavata Garter [1885-1886]. 
Leucosolenia cavata Bendy [1891 A], 


52. L. cerebrum Haeckel. 

Ascaltis cerebrum Haeckel [1872]. 


53, L. challengeri Polejaef. 

Leucosolenia challengeri PolejaefF [1883], 


54, L. charybd.ea Haeckel. ■ ■ 

Ascaltis gegenhauri var, charybdma Haeckel [1872], 


55. L. clathrata Garter. 

Leucetta clathrata Carter [1883]. 

Glathrina tripodifem var. gravida, Carter [1885-18861 
fide Bow [1913 MS,], 

Grantia cliftoni Bowerbank MS., fide Bow [1913 MS.]. 
Leucosolenia intermedia Kirk [189.5], fide Row [1913 MS.]. 
Leucosolenia clathrata Row [1913 MS.], 
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56. L. olathr us 0. Schmidt. 

Grantia clathrus O. Schmidt [1862]. 

? Glathrina sulphurea J. E. Gray [1867], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Tames labyrinthus Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Nardoa labyrinthus 0, Schmidt MS., fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Ascetta clathrus Haeckel [1872]. 

57. L. convallaria Haeckel . 

Ascilla gracilis var. convcdlaria Haeckel [1872]. 

58. L. coriacea Montagu , 

Spongia coriacea Montagu [1812]. 

Grantia multicavata Bean MB., fide Johnston [1842]. 
Glathrina sulpfmrea Carter [1871 K],fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Ascetta coriacea Haeckel [1872]. 

59. L. darwinii Haeckel . 

Leucosolenia darwmii Haeckel; [1870]. 

Ascaltis danvinii Haeckel [1872]. 

60. L. decipiens Haeckel. 

Ascaltis cerebrum var. decipiens Haeckel [1872]. 

61. L. depressa Bendy. 

Leucosolenia depressa Dendy [1891 A]. 

62. L. dictyoides Haeckel. 

Leucosolenia dictyoides Haeckel [1870]. 

Ascetta primordialis var. dictyoides Haeckel [1872]. 

63. L. falklandica Breitfuss. 

Leucosolenia falklandica Breitfuss [1898 EJ. 

64. L. flexilis Haeckel. 

Ascetta flexilis Haeckel [1872], 

65. L. gardinerx Bendy. 

Leucosolenia gardmeri Dendy [1913]. 

66. L. gegenbauri Haeckel . . 

Leucosolenia gegenbatcri Haeckel [1870]. 

% Nardoa spongiosa Kolliker [1864] ?t /ide Haeckel [1872]. 
Ascaltis gegenbauri Haeckel [1872], 

67. L. goethei Haeckel. 

Leucosolenia goethei Haeckel [1870]. 

Ascaltis goethei Haeckel [1872]. 


68. L. gracilis Haeckel. 

Ascilla gracilis Haeckel [1872]. 


69. L. GRANT!! Haeckel. 

■ ■ Leucosolenia grantii Haeckel [1870]. 

' Ascaltis solanderii (—Ascaltis botryoides var. solan (hr ii) 
Haeckel [1872], fide Haeckel [1872]. - . , .. 

48* 
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70. L. 

71. L. 

72. L. 

73. L, 

74. L. 

75. L. 

76. L. 

77. L. 

78. L. 

79. L. 

80. L. 

81. L. 


ii im anti A Johnston. 

Ghxmtia botryoides var. himantia Johnston [1842]. 
Ascetta coriacea var. himantia Haeckel [1872]. 

JAPONICA Haeckel. 

A scilla japonica Haeckel [1872]. 

LAMAROiffl Haeckel. 

Leueosolenia lamarckii Haeckel [18/0]. 

AidorMza intestinalis Haeckel [1870],/Me Haeckel [1872]. 
Ascaliis lamarckii Haeckel [1872]. 

logulqsa Haeckel. 

Ascetta pidmordudis var. loculosa Haeckel [1872], 

macleayi von Lendenfeld. 

Ascetta macleayi von Leiidenfeld [1885 A]. 

minoricensis Lackscheioitsch. 

Leueosolenia minoricensis Lacksclie wit sell [1886]. 

multiformis Breitfuss. 

Leueosolenia multiformis Breitfuss [1898 B], 

osculum Ca 7 ' ter . 

Clathrina osmium Carter [1885-1886]. 

pedunculata vo7i Lendenfeld. 

Leucopsis pedunculata von Leiidenfeld [1885 B]. 

pelliculata Bendy. 

Leueosolenia pelliculctta Dendy [1891 A]. 


phillipina Haeckel . 

Ascetta blanca vox. phillipina Haeckel [1872]. 

poterium Haeckel. 

Ascetta primordialis var. poterimn Haeckel [1872]. 
Ascandra conulata von Lendenfeld MS., fide Breitfuss 
[1897]. 

82. L. primordialis HaeckeL 

Prosycum primordiale Haeckel [1870], 

Olynihus simplex Haeckel [1870],/<& Haeckel [1872]. 

? Grantia pidchm O. Schmidt [1862], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Fardoa arabica Micliluclio-Maclay MS., fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Ascetta primordialis Haeckel [1872]. 

83. L. protogenes Haeckel . 

Ascetta primordialis var. protogenes Haeckel [1872]. 
Ascetta procumbens von Lendenfeld [1885 BL Me Dendv 
[1891 Aj. y J 
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84. L. proxima Bendy. 

Leucosolenia proximo, Dendy [1891 A]. 

85. L. PSAMMOPHILA RoiO. 

Leucosolenia psammophila Bow [1913 MB,]. 

86. L. PULCHEimiMA Bendy . 

Leucosolenia pidckerrima Bendy [1891 A], 

87. L. rosea Kirk. 

Leucosolenia rosea Kirk [1895]. 

88. L. sagittaria Haeckel. 

Ascettcc sagittaria Haeckel [1872]. 

89. L. sceptrum Haeckel . 

Ascetta sceptrum Haeckel [1872]. 

90. L. spinosa von Lendenfeld . 

Ascetta spinosa von Lendenfeld [1891]. 

91. L. stipxtata Bendy . 

Leucosolenia stipitaia Dendy [1891 A]. 

92. L. vesicula Haeckel . 

Ascetta vesicula Haeckel [1872]. 

93. L. vitrea Bow. 

Leucosolenia vitrea Row [1913 MS,]. 

94. L. wiLSONi Bendy. 

Leucosolenia wilsoni Dendy [1891 A], 

The following species are of doubtful value :— 

95. L. lamxnoclathrata Carter. 

Glathrina lammoclathrata Garber [1885-1886]. 

Too imperfectly described to be recognisable. 

96. L. pltlchra 0. Schmidt . 

Graniia pulchra 0. Schmidt [1865], 

Possibly identical with L. primordialis Haeckel, fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

97. L. sponciosa Kolliker. 

JSfardaa spongiosa Kolliker [1864]. 

Possibly identical with L. gegenbauri Haeckel, fide Haeckel 
[1872], 

98. L. sulphurea Gray. 

Glathrina sulphurea J. E. Gray (non Garter) [1867]. 
Possibly identical with L. dathrus O. Schmidt, fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 
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Genus 2. Dendya Bidder [1898]. 

Diagnosis. Sponge colony consisting of a large central individual 
lined by collared cells, from which radially arranged diver¬ 
ticula are given off. Skeleton composed of equiangular 
triradiates to which quadriradiates may be added. Subg&stral 
sagittal radiates never present. Nuclei of collared cells 
probably always basal. 

For illustrations of this genus see Bendy [1891 A]. 

Carter’s Clathrina tripodifera was included by Bendy [1891 A] 
in the genus Leucosolenia , as the sole representative of the 
“ Radiate” section of that genus. Bidder [1898] proposed for 
its reception a, new* genus, Dendya , and the recent discovery by 
the ; Sealark ? Expedition of a closely allied, but quite distinct, 
species in the Indian Ocean seems to justify the retention of 
Bidder’s genus. Unfortunately Bidder associated his genus with 
PolejaetFs Heteropegma ( =Leuealtis) in a new family Hetero- 
pegmkhe, of which Dendya was made the type genus. While 
admitting a certain degree of relationship between Dendya ; and 
LeucaUiSy we cannot agree that this is so close as to justify 
placing them in the same family, for not only is L&ucaUis 
corticate, while Dendya is lion-corticate, but Leucaltis is also 
heteroccel, while Dendya is liomoccel. 

The chief interest attaching to the genus Dendya lies in its 
radiate structure, which, at first sight, seems to suggest a possible 
starting point for the Sycettid as well a.s for the Leucascicl- 
Leuealtid line of descent. We no longer consider, however, that 
Dendya stands very near the origin of the Sycettid ay from the 
simplest of which it differs widely in the structure of the skeleton, 
especially in the absence of subgastral sagittal radiates, in the 
fact that the radial tubes tend to anastomose, and in the basal 
position of the nuclei of the collared cells. The tendency of the 
radial tubes to form reticulations is indeed a difficulty in the way 
of separating the genus sharply from Leucosolenia, a. fact well 
illustrated by Carter’s Leucetia dathrata (=Leucosolenia cktth - 
rata), which is intermediate between the two as regards the 
canal system while resembling Dendya in the presence of the 
characteristic dermal tripod spicules. [Bow, 1913 MS.] 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this 
genus;— 

1. D. prolipeba Bendy. 

Dendya prolifer a Bendy [1913]. 

2. B. tripodifera Garter. Type species of the genus. 

Qlaihrina tripodifera Carter [1885-1886], 

Leucosolenia tripodifera Bendy [1891 A], 

Dendya tripodifera Bidder [1898]. 
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Genus 3. A scute hoy. 

Diagnosis, The diverticula of the gastral cavity, if any, never 
radially arranged around a central tube. With a uteoid 
dermal skeleton of colossal longitudinal oxea. Nuclei of the 
collared cells (? always) basal. 

As the presence of a uteoid dermal skeleton is considered to 
form a good generic character in other families, we see no reason 
why it should not be used in the same way amongst the Homo- 
coBlidflB, and therefore propose this genus for Dendy’s Leueosolenia 
■atea ides, with which Carter’s Aphrocems asconoides is doubtless to 
be associated. The nucleus of the collared cells is basal in the 
former species, but its position is not known in the latter. 

In both the known species of this genus the sponge has the 
form of a group of simple ascon persons, attached to one another 
by tlieir bases, and without any anastomoses in the colony. 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this 
genus:— 

1. A. asconoides Carter. 

Aphrocems asconoides Carter [1885-1886], 

2. A. uteoides Bendy. Type species of the genus. 

Leueosolenia uteoides Dendy [1892 0], 

Genus 4. Ascyssa Haeckel [1872]. 

Diagnosis. Diverticula of the gastral cavity, if any, never radially 
arranged around a central tube. Skeleton consisting entirely 
of oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

We consider the entire absence of radiate spicules as affording 
sufficient reason for the generic separation of Haeckels two 
species of Ascyssa from all the other Homocoelidie. 

We assign the following species to this genus:— 

1. A. acufbra Haeckel. 

Ascyssa amfera Haeckel [1872], 

2. A. troglodytes Haeckel. Type species of the genus. 

Ascyssa troglodytes Haeckel [1872]. 

Family 2. LEUCASGTDxE Dendy [1832 B] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . Sponge typically forming a massive colony, usually 
with several or many oseula, but sometimes integrated into 
a single individual with definite external form. Without 
any large central gastral cavity lined by collared cells, but 
with an exhalant canal system devoid of collared cells. 
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flagellate chambers ranging from long and possibly branched, 
with a tendency to radial arrangement round the exlialant 
canals, to small, approximately spherical, and scattered. 
"With a distinct and independent dermal membrane (or 
cortex) pierced by true dermal pores. Skeleton consisting 
mainly of equiangular and equiradiate spicules, which ^ may 
become sagittal at the oscular margins. Radiates of the 
chamber aver without definite arrangement, but irregularly 
scattered in the walls of the elongated chambers, or between 
the small, scattered chambers. No subgastral sagittal 
radiates. Nuclei of collared cells probably always basal. 

This family was provided by Dendy [1892 B] for the reception 
of the genus Leucascus with its two species, L. simplex and 
L. davatus . Minehin [1900j refused to recognise either the 
genus or the family, and included the two species in his (Jlaihnncf^ 
apparently ignoring the fact that none of the known species of 
Clathrina , or indeed any other homocod sponge, possess an 
independent dermal membrane or cortex. It is true that many 
Olathrinas develop a pseudoderm, but this is invariably formed 
from the outermost tubes of the reticulation, and therefore 
includes a. layer of endodevm (gastral layer). In Leucascus , on 
the other hand, the dermal membrane is formed exclusively of 
ectoderm and ruesogloea (dermal layer), and does not consist 
merely of the outer tubes of the reticulation. Moreover, the 
radiate and non-reticulate arrangement of the elongated chambers 
in Leucascus indicates a relationship with Dench/a rather than 
with the Olathrinoicl Leucosolenias. 

We here extend our conception of the family Lciicascidse to 
include, not only the genus Leucascus and allied genera with a 
similar type of canal system, but also a number of species with 
a leuconoid type of canal system, which we have hitherto assigned 
to the genera Levcandra and LcueiUa. The skeleton of these 
species, in the absence of all traces of syconoid ancestry such as 
subgastral sagittal triradiates, clearly indicates a wide phylo¬ 
genetic separation from the typical Leucandras. and Lemhihis, 
such as Leucaiidm aspera and LenmUct wmphora , and closely 
resembles that of Leucascus . . 

It will be remembered that Haeckel, in “ Die Kalkschwamme ” 
(vol. ii. p. 122, [1872]), placed his L&ucetta primdgenia (one of the 
species which 'was formerly assigned to Lcucandra, but now placed 
in the Leueascidie) at the beginning of his-Leucones, which lie 
derived directly from an A scon ancestry. He says: “Leucetta 
prim/igmiia , als die wahrscheinliche Stammform der Leu eon on, 
sfceht in ihre Skeletbildung der. gemeiusamen Btammform aller 
Kalkschwamme, der Ascetta primordiaUs , so nahe, class man sie 
immittelbar von der letzteren ableiten kann.” We agree with 
these views so far as the relationship to the “ Ascones” is con¬ 
cerned, but we can no longer agree that, the more advanced types* 
of “ Leucones” (such as Letumidra) have had a leucettid ancestry. 
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There is certainly no indication whatever of the genus Leucetta 
having passed through a syconoid stage in its evolution, as we 
believe to he the case with the true Leueandras and Leucillas, 
and we therefore propose to re-establish this genus for certain 
leuconoid Leucascidan 

We have also placed in this family the genus Pericharax 
Poldjaeff [1883], on account of the similarity of the skeleton and 
the basal position of the nucleus in the collared cells, while the 
genus Leucomalthe can only be placed here provisionally. 

It should perhaps he mentioned here that von Lend enf eld’s 
genus Leucopsis [1885 B] was also supposed by its author to 
represent a u Transition form between Asconidae and Leuconidse.” 
The genus, with its single species, Leucopsis pedunmdata , was, 
however, so imperfectly described that it is impossible to form 
any definite opinion as to its systematic position ; it is very 
possibly merely a reticulate Leucosohnia with well developed 
mesoglcea and pseudogaster, an opinion which is supported by an 
examination of some of von LendenfekTs type specimens, which 
one of us was able to make in Berlin. At all events, it appears 
to differ widely from any of our LeucasckUe, and it has been 
placed by us among the Leucosolenias. 

We have been able to determine the position of the nucleus in 
no less than ten species of this small family, including five species 
of Leucetta. and in all cases have found it basal, a fact that affords 
strong support to our view that the genus Leucetta should be very 
widely separated from Leucandra , in which the nucleus is, so far 
as we are aware, always apical. 


Genus 5. Leucascus Bendy [1892 B], 

Diagnosis. Flagellate chambers greatly elongated, tubular, and 
sometimes copiously branched. 

For illustrations of this genus see Bendy [1893 A]. 

We recognise the following species in this genus:— 

Section A. Without oxea. 

■ L L. INSIGNIS Row. 

Leucascus insignis Row [1913 MS.]. 

2. L. simplex Bendy. Type species of the genus. 

Leucascus simplex Bendy [1892 B]. 

Section B. With large radially arranged oxea. 

3, L. clavatus Bendy. 

Leucascus domains Bendy [1892 B], 
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Germs 6. Leuoomalthe, Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Colony individualised, with definite external form 
and large central gastral cavity opening by a large single 
oseuhtin. Flagellate chambers greatly elongated, tubular, 
copiously branched. Skeleton consisting of regular radiates, 
large longitudinally placed oxea scattered throughout the 
sponge body and not confined to the cortex, and minute, 
irregularly Instate mieroxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

The name Le-tieotmUiie, originally applied to one of HaeckeFs 
subgenera, is retained for his Leucandra bomba , which presents 
many peculiarities distinguishing it from the rest of the species 
of that, genus. Of these, the most important from the point of 
view of our present classification is the very unusual type of canal 
system figured by Haeckel, which shows a. number of large and 
very much branched flagellate chambers radiating from a central 
gas trad cavity. This is very different from the normal leu conoid 
canal system, and is fairly similar to that of Leu,emeus. On this 
account, and on account of the regular triradiates of the skeleton, 
we have placed this species among the Leucascidse, though, it 
must be acknowledged, on somewhat doubtful grounds, and the 
peculiarities of its spiculation have necessitated the provision of a 
special genus to receive it. 

The only known species is :— 

1. L. bomba Haeckel. 

Leucandra bomba Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 7. Leuoetta Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

non Leucetta Polejaeff [1883]. 

non Leucetta von LendenfeM [1891]. 

Diagnosis. Canal system leuconoid, with small, spherical or sub- 
spherical flagellate chambers irregularly scattered through 
the chamber layer. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872] and 
Bendy [1913]. 

Haeckel [1872] proposed the genus Leucetta for calcareous 
sponges with a leuconoid canal system and a skeleton composed 
of triradiate spicules only, taking L. primigenia for his type 
species. 

Poldjaeff [1883] abandoned HaeckeFs classification, but re¬ 
tained the name Leucetta in an entirely different sense, equivalent 
to our Leucettusa, taking one of HaeckeFs species, L. corticata, 
for the type species of his genus. 
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Ton Lendenfelcl [1891] used the genus Leucetta to include 
“ Leu'conidse with triaets or tetrads or both/' 

Bendy [1893 A] included Haeckel's species of Leucetta in the 
genus Leumndra , on the ground that the mere absence of quadri- 
radiate or oxeote spicules, or both, could not be regarded as of 
generic sign ificance. 

As a result of further study of the Oalcarea, we are convinced 
that the genus Leumndra , as used hitherto by Bendy, is not a 
natural one, but must be subdivided, although on lines different 
from any that have previously been suggested. It appears to us 
that certain species, namely those which we now assign to 
Leucetta , have originated, quite independently of the remainder, 
from the homocod sponges through a leucascid ancestry, and 
have consequently never passed through a Sycon stage in their 
phylogeny. The species in question are characterised by their 
equiangular triradiates, and by the absence of any trace of the 
typical Sycon skeleton. 

As regards the canal system, it appears that the same course of 
evolution, from a condition with elongated and more or less 
radially arranged flagellate chambers, to a condition with small 
scattered spherical chambers, has taken place in both eases, so 
that there has been a very complete convergence between the 
genera Leucetta and Leiicandra as now understood by us. The 
true Leueandras, however, are distinguished by more or less 
distinct traces of the skeletal structure exhibited by their 
syconoid ancestors. 

This view, so far as our present information goes, is supported 
by histological evidence; for, as already indicated, the position 
of the nucleus of the collared cells in Leucetta is basal, while in 
typical Leueandras it appears to be apical. 

We also include in the genus Leucetta , as now conceived, 
certain species which we have hitherto regarded as belonging 
to the genus Zeucilla. These species are characterised by the 
development to a varying extent of an inwardly pointing apical 
ray on some of the triradiates of the dermal cortex. They are to 
be distinguished from the true Leucillas on the same grounds as 
those on which the other Leucettas are distinguished from the 
true Leueandras, and we do not consider the mere presence of 
such apical rays by itself as a sufficient justification for generic 
separation. 

As we are taking Haeckel’s type species of Leucetta as the 
type of the genus as understood by us, we consider that we are 
justified in retaining his name for the genus, although that name 
has been used in different senses by subsequent writers. 

We allocate the following species to this genus :— 

Section A. Without oxea. 

1. L. chagosensis Bendy* 

Leucetta chagosensis Bendy [1913]. 
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2. L. floridana j Haeckel 

Zeuccdtis floridana Haeckel [1872]. 

3. L. XNFREQUENS Roil). 

L&ucetta infrequens Row [1913 MS.]. 

4. L. micrgraphxs Haeckel. 

Lmcetta primigenia var. microraphis Haeckel [1872]. 
Leuconia dura Polejaeff [1883 ],flde Dendy [1892 B], 

5. L. primigenia Haeckel . Type species of the genus. 

Sycothamnus fruticoms Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Lipostomella clausa Haeckel [1870], Haeckel [1872]. 
L&ucetta primigenia Haeckel [1872]. 

Leuconia fruticosa Polejaeff [1883]. 

Haeckel’s two earlier names are nomina mida , as they were 
not accompanied by diagnoses, and we have rejected them, 
although Polejaeff has revived one of them. 

6. L, pyriformis Dendy. 

Leucetta pyrrformis Dendy [1913]. 

7. L. prolifer A Garter. 

Teichonetta prolifer a Carter [1878], 

LeuciUa prolifera Dencly [1892 B]. 

Lmcetta prolijera Row [1913 MS.]. 

8. L. solida 0. Schmidt . 

Grantia solida 0. Schmidt [1862]. 

Leuconia nivea J. E. Gray [1867], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Leucaliis solida Haeckel [1872]. 

9. L. trigona Haeckel. 

L&ucetta trigona Haeckel [1872]. 

Section B. "With large, usually radially arranged oxea, 
but without inicroxea. 

10. L. carteiii Dendy. 

Leucaliis floridana var. mstraliemis Carter [1885-1886]. 
Leucandra carteri Dendy [1892 B]. 

Section O. With both large oxea and microxea. 

ILL. expansa Row. 

L&ucetta expansa Row [1913 MS.]. 

The following species is doubtfully assigned to Leucetta-.— 

12. L. homoraphis Polejaeff. 

Perichamx carteri var. homoraphis Po34jaeff [1883]. 

The name carteri cannot be used for this species, as it is 
already employed in this genus. 
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Genus 8. Pericharax Polejaeff [1883]. 

Diagnosis. Sponge colony individualised, with large central 
cavity (probably a pseudogaster) opening by a wide vent 
and surrounded by a very thick wall. Canal system leuco- 
noid, with sub-spherical, scattered, flagellate chambers, and 
with subdermal cavities whose walls are supported by a 
special skeleton derived partly from the inturned rays of 
tangential dermal triradiates. Skeleton of the chamber 
layer confused, composed of equiangular triradiates of two 
very different sizes. 

For illustrations of this genus see Polejaeff [1883] and Bendy 
[1913]. 

This genus was proposed by Polejaeff [1883] for a species, 
Pericharax carteri , from Tristan da Cunha, but recent authors, 
for the most part, have not accepted it. The discovery by the 
4 Sealark ’ Expedition of the original species, and of a new one 
closely allied to it, has enabled us to make a careful study of 
the question, and we are convinced that the genus is valid. 
The position which we assign to it is justified, not only by the 
character of the skeleton, but also, as in the case of Leucetta , by 
the basal position of the nucleus of the collared cells in both 
species. 

The dermal triradiates in both species are very curious spicules, 
with a strong tendency to irregular curvature of the rays, often 
resulting in one or more of them dipping down deeply between 
the subdermal cavities. 

Pericharax keier or aphis (Polejaeff ? s P. carteri var. heteroraphis) 
must be taken as the type of the genus. The same author’s 
P. carteri var. homoraphis, as we have noted above, appears to be 
quite distinct, and is not a Pericharax at all, but probably a 
Leucetta. Pericharax poUjaem Breitfuss [1896 A], placed by its 
author in this genus on account of the presence of subdermal 
cavities, is really a typical Leucandra, for the presence of sub¬ 
dermal cavities without a special supporting skeleton cannot be 
regarded as of generic importance. Polejaeff also included in the 
genus Haeckel’s Leucandra cmumis, the position of which is 
discussed by us under the genus ParaleuciUa . 

We recognise the following as species of this genus 

1. P. heteroraphis Polejaeff , Type species of the genus. 

Pericharax carteri var. heteroraphis Polejaeff [1883]. 

2. P. peziza Bendy. ■ 

Pericharax peziza Bendy [1913]. 
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Family 3. LEUCALTIDiE nov. 

Diagnosis. Sponge colony tubular and ramified, or even anas¬ 
tomosing, with many oscula, or individualised with large 
central cavity and single osculum. Wall of colony composed 
of at least two distinct layers, namely, a dermal cortex with 
strongly developed skeleton of tangential radiates, and a 
chamber layer with a skeleton greatly reduced or even 
absent. A thin gastral cortex or membrane may or may 
not be present. Skeleton composed, mainly at any rate, of 
equiangular radiates. No sub-gastral sagittal radiates. 
Nuclei of collared cells probably always basal. 

The members of this family appear to have been derived from 
a Dendya- like ancestor by the development of a thick dermal 
cortex with a strongly developed cortical skeleton, and the con¬ 
sequent more or less complete reduction of the no longer necessary 
skeleton of the chamber layer. As in other families of Calcarea, 
the flagellate chambers range from greatly elongated and even 
branched, and more or less radially arranged, to small, sub- 
spherical and scattered. 

Bidder [1898] has already pointed out that the nuclei of the 
collared cells in Leucaltis elathria, Haeckel ( Ileteropegma nodus - 
gorclii Polejaeff) are basal in position, and we are able to confirm 
this observation and to add that they are basal also in Leucettusa 
dictyogaster Bow [1913 MS.]. 

The reduction of the skeleton of the chamber layer, correlated 
with the development of a thick dermal cortex with a special 
cortical skeleton, finds its parallel in the genus Grantiopsis 
amongst the Grantiidss, but in that case the syconoid ancestry 
is very clearly indicated in the remains of an articulate tubar 
skeleton, while in Leucaltis the vestigial skeleton of the chamber 
layer shows no indications, whatever of an articulate origin. 

The characters above mentioned, in our opinion justify the 
close association of Leucaltis with Leucettusa , and the wide 
separation of these genera from both Leucandra and LeuciUa 
in our scheme of classification. 

We prefer to derive the Leucaltkhe directly from uDendya- 
like ancestor, rather than indirectly through Leucasms , because 
Leucaltis still preserves the more primitive type of radial colony 
formation with what we presume to be a true central, gastral 
cavity, while Leucascus has adopted a* massive type of colony 
formation in which the exhalant canals are possibly to be regarded 
as pseudogastral in nature.; .. 
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Genus 9. Leucaltis Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Ileteropegma Polejaeff [1883], 

Diagnosis. Sponge colony tubular, ramified and anastomosing, 
with many oscula. .Flagellate chambers elongated and 
branched, more or less radially arranged round the central 
gastral cavities of the tubes. 

For illustrations of this genus see Polejaeff [1883] and Dendy 
[1893 A], 

Dendy [1892 B, 1893 A] placed this genus in the family Am- 
phoriseidee, on account of the large subdermal quadriradiates 
possessed by the only known species. Pie also regarded the 
vestigial triradiates of the skeleton of the chamber layer as the 
remnants of an articulate tubar skeleton, being misled by the 
radial arrangement of the flagellate chambers. We are now 
convinced that in both these respects he was wrong, and that 
the genus is probably, as Bidder [1898] maintained, related 
to Dendy a, from which it lias been directly derived without 
passing through an intermediate syconoid stage. 

In arriving at this conclusion we lay great stress upon the 
regular and equiangular form of the triradiates of both the 
chamber layer and the dermal cortex, and also upon the basal 
position of the nuclei of the collared cells. The genus may, in 
fact, almost be regarded as a Dendy a with a thick dermal cortex. 

Bendy [1913] has shown that only one species can be re¬ 
cognised in the genus. A re-investigation of the type specimen 
of Haeckel’s Leucaltis datkria has convinced us that it is not 
only generically, but also specifically identical with Polejaeffs 
Ileteropegma nodus-gordii, and the latter name thus becomes a 
synonym of Leucaltis clathria Haeckel. As the other species of 
Haeckel’s genus Leucaltis must be removed to older genera, 
L. clathria must be taken as the typical species, and we are 
therefore unable to retain Polejaeffs name Heteropegma . Again, 
Carter’s Glathrina latitubulata is only a variety of Leucaltis 
clathria , differing in some slight details of spieulation. Mr. 
Carter seems to have been led into provisionally placing his 
species in the genus Glathrina by the external form of the whole 
colony, which resembles a, reticulate Glathrina on a gigantic 
scale. The reticulation, however, ■ is not composed of simple 
ascon tubes as in Glathrina 9 but of a colony of a higher order, 
with numerous true ascon tubes lying in the thickness of the 
wall. Finally, Ridley’s Leucaltis hathybia var. mascarenim is 
evidently, from his description, and from the slides which we 
have been able to examine, nothing but the same species., . 

The extent to which apical rays: are developed on the tangential 
radiates of the ,dermal cortex varies greatly in different' in¬ 
dividuals, ' 
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We recognise only the following species in the genus 

1. L. clathria Haeckel . 

Leucaltis clathria Haeckel [1872]. 

Heteropegma nodus-yordii Polejaefi [1883], Jide Dendy 
[1913]. 

Clathrina latitubulata Carter [1885-1886], fide Dencly 
[193.3]. 

Leucaltis baihybia var. mascarenica Ridley [1884], fide 
Dencly [1913]. 

Leucaltis clathria Dencly [1913]. 


Genus 10. Leucettusa Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Leucetia Polejaeif [1883]. 

Diagnosis . Sponge colony individualised, with definite external 
form and large central cavity opening by a large single 
oseultmi. Canal system leuconoid. 

For illustrations of this genus see Polejaefi’[1883] under the 
name Leucetia, and Row [1913 MS.]. 

The remarkable reticulate type of colony formation found in 
Leucaltis prevents us from regarding that genus as directly 
ancestral to Lmcettma, but as regards canal system the two a,re 
related in the same way as Grantia and Leueandm . 

Within the limits of the genus Leucettusa, however, we find 
considerable variation with regard to the form of the flagellate 
chambers. PolejaefPs figure of the canal system of Leucettusa 
[Leucetia) mm shows the flagellate chambers in the outer part of 
the chamber layer elongated and radially arranged, while those 
in the inner part are subspherical and scattered, so that this 
species appears to be intermediate between Leucaltis and the 
more typical Leueettusas in this respect. 

Leucettusa ( Leucetia) haeckeliana , on the other band, has the 
flagellate chambers all small and subspherical, and lying in the 
irregular trabecula? of the chamber layer, which are separated by 
very wide, irregular exhalant lacunae. In Leucettusa diclyogasler 
Row [1913 MS.] the trabeculae bearing the flagellate chambers 
form a network which almost completely blocks up the central 
gastral cavity as an altogether askeletal layer. A section of this 
^skeletal chamber layer, isolated from the cortex, would be almost 
indistinguishable from a similar section of Oscarella, which also 
has large collared cells with basally placed nuclei, so that the 
possibility presents itself that Oscarella may be nothing but a 
calcareous sponge which has lost the whole of its skeleton. 

We also find in the genus Leucettusa various stages in the 
development of the subdermal quadriradiate spicules, which are 
entirely'absent in A. eorlicata, andA. dictyogaster, very sparse 
in A. haeckeliana and large and very numerous in A. vera. As 
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already indicated, we no longer consider the presence of sub- 
dermal quadriradiates, taken by itself, to be a character of generic 
importance, being convinced that the addition of an apical ray 
to a triradiate spicule may take place whenever and wherever it 
may he required. 

It will have been noticed that our genus Leucettusa is identical 
in scope with PolejaefTs Leucetta [1883], but as we have found it 
necessary to retain Haeckel’s name Leucetta for another genus, 
as previously explained, we have been obliged to adopt his 
subgeneric name for the group of species which Polejaeff quite 
rightly separated out. 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this genus:— 

Section A. Without oxea. 

1. L. corticata Haeckel. Type species of the genus. 

Leucetta corticata Haeckel [1872]. 

2. L. HAECKEL!ANA Polejaeff\ 

Leucetta haeckeliana Polejaeff [1883]. 

3. L. imperfecta Polejaeff. 

Leucetta imperfecta Polejaeff [1883], 

4. L. sambucus Preiwisch. 

Leucetta sambucus Preiwisch [1904]. 

5. L. yera Polejaeff 

Leucetta vera Polejaeff [1883]. 

Section B. With microxea but without large oxea. 

6. L. DICTYOGASTER Row. 

Leucettusa dictyogaster Row [1913 MS.]. 


Family 4. MINCHINELLIDiE nov. 

Lithonina Doderlein [1892]. 

Lithonince Kirkpatrick [1911 A]. 

Diagnosis . Canal system leuconoicl (in all known forms and 
presumably always so). Main skeleton composed of quadri¬ 
radiates cemented together in various ways by calcareous 
cement. Apparently without subgastral sagittal radiates. 
Nuclei of collared cells (probably always) basal. 

We have been able, owing to the kindness of Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
to examine preparations of Minckinella and Ifurrayona, in which 
the collared cells are sufficiently well preserved to enable us to 
determine the position of the nucleus. We find that this is basal 
in bo>> ; eases, whereas in ■ Lelapia we find it to be apical.. As 
Pnoc. Zool. Soc. —1913 No XLIX 49 
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Letup ta differs widely in other characters also from both Min- 
chimlla and Murmyona, we are forced to the conclusion that the 
so-called Plmretronid sponges are at least diphyletic in origin, 
and we have removed the Lelapiidse to a position in the Sycettid 
line of descent. We shall, however, discuss the question further 
under the head of phylogeny. 

The genera Minchinella , Petrostroma and Plectroninia all 
agree in the possession of a stony skeleton composed of fused 
quadriradiates, and thus differ widely from Murray ona. We 
therefore unite them in one family under the name Minchinellidse, 
while relegating Murrayonci to a special family of its own. 


Genus 11. Minchinella Kirkpatrick [1908]. 

Diagnosis. Sponge lamellar, with pore-bearing chimneys on one 
side and oscular chimneys on the other. The quadriradiates 
of the main skeleton cemented together into a compact 
network and completely embedded in the enveloping cement. 
Dermal skeleton of radiates, including tuning-fork spicules, 
and oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Kirkpatrick [19.08]. 

The only known species of the genus is:— 

1. M. lamellosa Kirkpatrick . 

Minchinella lamellosa Kirkpatrick [1908]. 


Genus 12. Petrostroma Ddderlein [1892], 

Diagnosis . The quadriradiates of the skeleton of the chamber- 
layer fused together laterally by calcareous cement into a 
network. Dermal skeleton of separate quadriradiates and 
triradiates and bunches of tuning-fork spicules. 

For illustrations of this genus see Ddderlein [1897], 

The only known recent species of this genus is:— 

1. P. schulzei Ddderlein. 

Petrostroma schulzei Ddderlein [1892]. 

Genus 13, Plectroninia Hinde [1900]. 

Diagnosis., Quadriradiates of the main skeleton with their facial 
rays truncated or,expanded terminally and fused end to end 
with the facial rays of adjacent spicules, while the apical 
rays remain/free and pointed. Dermal skeleton of separate 
radiates, including tuning-fork spicules, and oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Kirkpatrick [1900 B]. 
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‘The only known recent species of this genus are:— 

1. P. EE ansi i Kirkpatrick. 

Plectroninia dewnsii Kirkpatrick [1911 A], 

2. P. hindei Kirkpatrick. 

Plectroninia hindei Kirkpatrick [1900 B]. 

The type of the genus is P. halli Hincle [19001, a fossil species 
from the Eocene of Victoria. 


Family 5. MURRAYONIDJE nov. 

Mi irrayonince Kirkpatrick [ 1911 A]. 

Diagnosis. Canal system presumably always leuconicL Skeleton 
of the chamber layer a rigid calcareous network, not com¬ 
posed of spicules. Ko subgastral sagittal radiates. Dermal 
skeleton composed chiefly of overlapping calcareous scales. 
Nuclei of collared cells basal. 

This family seems to mark the culminating point of the 
Leueascid-Leucettid line of evolution, and there is no other 
known calcareous sponge with a skeleton so highly specialised as 
Murray on a. 

It is at any rate possible that the aspicular main skeleton of 
Murntyona is derived from the cement-covered fibres of spicules 
which are known to occur in many of the fossil forms, by a 
gradual disappearance of the spicular core, analogous to what we 
find among the Chalininae, during the evolution of the group. 
It is, however, a far cry from the one to the other, and we do not 
doubt that there are many other ways in which the Marrayonid 
skeleton may have arisen. 


Genus 14. Murrayona Kirkpatrick [1910] 

Diagnosis , 'With a definite pore-zone in which the dermal skeleton 
consists of small triradiates. Tuning-fork spicules present 
beneath the dermal scales. 

For illustrations of this genus see Kirkpatrick [1910] 

The only known species of this genus is:— 

1. M. phanolepis Kirkpatrick. 

Mimxtyona phanolepis Kirkpatrick [1910] 


49* 
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Family 0. SYCETTIDJE Dendy [1892 Bj. 

Diagnosis. Flagellate chambers elongated, arranged radially 
1 around a central gastral cavity, their ends projecting more 
or less on the dermal surface and not covered over by a 
continuous dermal cortex strengthened by tangential dermal 
spicules. Tubar skeleton articulate, with subgastral sagittal 
radiates. Collared cells usually confined to the radial 
chambers in the adult, and probably always with apical 
nuclei. 

The Sycettwhe, in our opinion, form the starting point of a 
distinct line of evolution, embracing the great majority of the 
recent heterocarl Calcarea. This view is supported by the fact 
that, in all the 44 species of Sycettidm, Heteropiidse, Grantiidaj, 
Amphoriscidse and Lelapiiche in which it has been determined r 
the position of the nuclei of the collared cells is apical. 

It would appear therefore that this line of evolution must 
have originated from homoccel ancestors with apical nuclei. Such 
forms are known to occur amongst the simple (i. e. non-reticulate) 
species of Leucosolenia , as for example L. lucasi and L. hella. 

Why the transition from the simple homoccel to the radial 
beteroccel condition originally took place we can only guess. 
That it was by the outgrowth of radial buds is clearly indicated, 
however, by the ontogeny of the genus By con (compare Schulze 
[1875]). So real intermediate forms are known, however, for we 
can no longer consider that Dendya is on the same line of 
ancestry, while von Lenclenfeld’s Homoderma sycandra is already 
a highly specialised By con with the typical By con skeleton, and 
differing from other Sycons only in the persistence of the collared 
cells in the central gastral cavity. According to Minchin the 
Sycetticlee have arisen from his homoccel family Leiieosoleniuke, 
but we have already endeavoured to shew that in the present state 
of our knowledge it is impracticable to distinguish this family 
frpm his Olathriniclaw 

The presence of sagittal radiates in which the oral angle is 
wider than the lateral angles appears to be a very constant 
character of the Bycettidm and their derivatives. It would seem 
further, that the occurrence of such spicules iri the articulate 
tubar skeleton is correlated with the development of very definite 
radial tubes, but it is extremely difficult, at any rate in practice, 
to distinguish such spicules individually from equiangular 
radiates which have become sagittal by bending of the oral rays. 
The presence of subgastral sagittal radiates is, however, especially 
characteristic of this line of evolution. The oxeote type of 
spicule also tends to assume more importance in the skeleton of 
this family than in the Leucascidfe and Leucaltidse, in which 
families it but rarely occurs. 
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Genus 15. Bycetta Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . The radially arranged flagellate chambers always 
completely separate from one another, and never possessing 
tufts of oxea at their distal ends. With no properly defined 
inhalant canals leading to the prosopyles; 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872] under 
■&Ujcaltis conifera and Sycetta primitwa. 

This is the simplest of all the genera with syconoicl canal 
system, its primitive nature being shown by the absence of fusion 
between the flagellate chambers and by the absence of tufts 
of oxea at their distal ends, unless, indeed, this absence is due to 
the disappearance of ancestral oxea. 

Sycetta asconoides Breitfuss [1896 B], to judge by the published 
description, apparently occupies an intermediate position between 
Sycetta and Sycon , as these genera are understood by us. The 
description states that the flagellate chambers are fused together 
laterally, but that they have no tufts of oxea at their distal ends. 
During a recent visit to Berlin, however, one of us (Row) had 
the opportunity of examining one of the type slides of this 
species, and found that Breitfuss had overlooked the presence of 
a few tangentially placed dermal triradiates. The occurrence of 
these spicules, of course, places the species in the genus Grantia in 
the family Grantiidse, of which it is one of the simplest forms. 

We include the following species in this genus:— 

1. S. conifera Haeckel. 

Sycaltis conifera Haeckel [1872]. 

2. S. primitiva Haeckel . Type species of the genus 

Sycetta prim Him Haeckel [1872]. 

3. S. sagittifera Haeckel. 

Sycetta sagittifera Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 16. Sycon Risso [1826] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Radial chambers usually more or less united at places 
where they come into contact with one another, and always 
crowned distally with tufts of oxeote spicules. Properly 
defined inhalant canals usually present, the outer ends of 
which may be covered by a thin pore-bearing dermal 
membrane without special skeleton. 

For illustrations of the structure of this genus see Schulze 
[1875] and Bendy [1893 A]. 

As pointed out by Bendy [1893 A] the most characteristic 
feature of this genus is afforded by the tufts of oxeote spicules 
which crown the distal ends of the radial chambers, taken in 
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conjunction with the absence of a dermal cortical, as distinct 
from a tubar, skeleton. In the more specialised species a pore¬ 
bearing* dermal membrane stretches between the distal ends of the 
radial chambers, covering* over the ends of the inhalant canals, but 
this contains no special skeleton of its own. The flagellate 
chambers may also exhibit a considerable amount of brandling 
towards their distal extremities, but they never lose their 
elongated character and radial arrangement. 

The genus is sharply distinguished from Sycetta by the presence 
of the tufts of oxea at the distal ends of the chambers, less 
sharply from Grantia by the absence of a special dermal cortical 
skeleton. 

We include in our conception of the genus Sycon von 
Lendenfeld’s genera Homoderma and Sycantha , and Jenkin’s, 
Tenthrenodes antarcticus , Sireptoconus australis and Hypodictyon 
long staffs We have already mentioned that Homoderma is. 
merely a By eon with persistent collared cells in the central 
gastral cavity. Jenkin [1908 B] has shown conclusively that 
Sycantha tenella is a typical Sycon , but has erected a. new genus 
Tenthrenodes for “Sycettidaa with linked chambers,” an almost 
identical character with that on which the genus Sycantha was 
founded; and although Bendy [1893A] retained Sycantha on 
these grounds, we no longer consider that such ‘‘linking” can be 
regarded as of generic importance. We may point out here that 
Tenthrenodes scotti , the other species included by Jenkin in his 
genus, is placed by us in the genus Grantia , on account of the 
presence of tangential triradiates in the dermal cortex. Strepto - 
conus australis and Hypodictyon longstajji are “ chiaet ’’-bearing 
forms which were placed by Jenkin in his family Ohiphovidie. 

We assign the following species to the genus:— 

1. 8. ALOPECURiis Haeckel. 

Sycum alopemrus Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycandra ampulla vai\ cdopecurus Haeckel [1872], 

2. 8. ampulla Haeckel. 

8year mm ampulla Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycon petiolatus 0. Schmidt MS . : fide Haeckel [18721. 

Sycumpetiolatum Haeckel [1870 ],fule Haeckel] 1872], 

Sycandra ampulla Haeckel [1872], 

3, 8. antarcticum Jenkin. 

Tenthrenodes antarcticus Jenkin [1908 B]. 

4 8. arctigum Haeckel . 

Sycum arcticum Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycon raphanus O. Schmidt [1870], fide Haeckel [18721, 

Sycandra arctica Haeckel [1872]. 

5. 8. ASFERUM Gibson, 

Sycandra aspera Gibson [1886]. 
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6. S. australe Jenkin. 

Streptoconus australis Jenkin [1908 B]. 


7. S. BARBADENSE Schuffner. 

Sycandra barbadensis Schuffner [1877]. 


8. S. boomerang Bendy. 

Sycon boomerang Bendy [1892 B], 


9. S. bore ale Schuffner . 

Sycandra borealis Schuffner [1877]. 


10. S. caminatum Thacker* 

Sycon caminatum Thacker [1908]. 


11. 8. carteri Bendy. 

Sycon carteri Bendy [18921. 

Syeantha tenella von Lendenfeld MS., fide Breitfuss 
[1897]. 

Sycon carteri Bow [1913 MS.]. 


12. S. ciliatum Fahricius. 

Spongia ciliata Fabricius [1780]. 

Sycum giganteum Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Sycocystis oviformis Haeckel [18701, fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Sycodendrum ramosum Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Sycandra ciliata Haeckel [1872]. 


13. S. CO actum Urban. 

Sycandra coacta Urban [1905]. 


14. S. commutatum Haeckel . 

Syccmdra coronata var. commutata Haeckel [1872], 


15. S. compactoi Larnbe. 

Sycon compaction Lambe [1893]. 


18, S. coronatum Ellis and Sdander. 

Spongia coronata Ellis and Solander [1786]. 

Grant icc ciliata Bower bank [1864-1882], fide Haeckel 

[ 1872 ], 

Sycandra coronata Haeckel [1872], 

Sycon coronatum Bendy [1892 B]. 

17. S. eglintonensis Lambe* 

Syconeglmtonensis Lambe'-[1900 B]. 

18. S. elbgans Bowerbcmk* 

Bunstervillia elegmis Bowerbank [1845]. 

B mister villia lanzerotce Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Sycandra elegmis Haeckel [1872]. 
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19. S. ensiferum Dench;. 

By con ensiferum Bendy [1892 B]. 

Bycon ensiferum How [1913 MS.]. 

20. S. form os um Haeckel. 

I)unsterviIlia formosa Haeckel [1870]. 

Byccmdra elegans var. formosa Haeckel [1872]. 

21. S. gelatinosum de Blairivtlle. 

Alcyoncellimi gelatinosum de Blainville [1834-1847]. 
GranUa virgullosa Bowerbank MS., fide Haeckel. [1872], 
Bycandra alcyoncellum Haeckel [1872], fide Bendy 
[1892 B]/ 

Bycandra arborea Haeckel [1872], fide Bendy [1892 B], 
Bycon gelatinosum Bendy [1892 B]. 

22. S. giganteum Bendy . 

Bycon giganteum Bendy [1892 B]. 

23. S. hellerx von Lendenfekl. 

Bycandra helleri von Lendenfekl [1891]. 

24. S. nuMBOLDTii Risso. Type species of the genus. 

Bycon hmnboldtii Risso [1826]. 

Bunstervillia corcyrensis 0. Schmidt [1862], fide 
Haeckel [1872]. 

Dimstervillia schmidtii Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel 
[1872], 

Bycandra humboldtii Haeckel [1872]. 

25. S. impletum Haeckel. 

Artynas villosum Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Bycandra villosa var. impletum Haeckel [1872]. 

26. S. incgnspicuum von Lendenfekl . 

Bycandra inconspicua von Lendenfekl [1885 B]. 

27. S. incrustans Breitfuss. 

Bycon incrustans Breitfuss [1898 E]. 

28. S. karajakense Breitfuss . 

Bycon karajakense Breitfuss [1897]. 

29. S. kerguelensis Urban. 

Bycon kerguelensis Urban [1908]. 

30. S. LAMBEI, sp. n. 

Bycon asperum Lambe [1896], 

The new specific name, has been given to the above 
species on account of the fact that the name asperum is 
already occupied in this genus. (See above.) 

31. S. LANCEOLATUM Haeckel. 

By mm lanceolatum Haeckel [1870]. 

Bycandra ciliata, var. lanceolatct Haeckel [1872]. 
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LENDENFELDI Row. 

Sycon iendenfelcli Row [1913 MB.]. 

, lingua Haeckel. 

Sycortis lingua Haeckel [1872]. 

longstaffi Jen kin . 

Hypodiciyon longstaffi, Jenkin [1908 B]. 
maximum Haeckel. 

Sycandra arctica var. maxima Haeckel [1872]. 
minutum Bendy. 

Sycon minutum Bendy [1892 B], 

mundulum Lambe. 

Sycon mundulum Lambe [1900 B], 

MUNrruM Jenkin . 

Sycon munition Jenkin [1908 A]. 

ORXATUM Kirk. 

Sycon ornaium Kirk [1897]. 

ovatum Haeckel. 

Sycivm ovatum Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycandra ciliata var. ovata Haeckel [1872]. 

parvulum Preiw isch . 

Sycandra parvitla Preiwisck [1904], 

, PEBICELLATUM Kirk. 

Syco 11 pedicellatir. m K irk [1897]. 

, petiolatum Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycurn petiolatum Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycandra ampulla var. petiolala Haeckel [1872]. 

. polare Haeckel . 

Sycandra arctica var. polar is Haeckel [1872]. 

, PROBOSCiBEiTM Haeckel. 

Syconella proboscidea Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycandra raphanus var .gyroboscidea Haeckel [1872] 

. procumbens Haeckel. 

Sycum procumbens Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycandra raphanus var .procumbens Haeckel [1872]. 


. protectum Lambe . 

Sycon protection Lambe [1896]. 


48. S, qUABRANgulatum 0. Schmidt. 

Syconella quadrangalata O. Sclxmidt [1868]. 
Sycandra quadrangulaia Haeckel [1872]. 
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49. S. ramosum Haeckel. 

&U/candm ramom Haeckel [1872], 

Leuckartea natalensis Michliicho-Madav MSfide Haeckel: 

[1872]. 

50. S. ramsayi von Lendenfeld. 

Sycandra ramsayi von Lendenfeld [1885 A]. 

51. S. raphaxus 0. Schmidt . 

Sycon rciphamis O. Schmidt [1862J. 

Spongia infiata Belle Gliiaje [1828j,^cZe Haeckel [1872].. 
Sycarium vesica Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Sycandra raplumus Haeckel [1872]. 

52. S. schmidtii Haeckel. 

Sycandra schmidtii Haeckel [1872]. 

This species must be distinguished from iJunstervillla 
schmidtii Haeckel, a synonym of Sycon humboldtn Risso. 

53. S. SCHUFFNERI, Sp, 71. 

Sycandra quadrata Schuffner [1877]. 

We propose this new name in order to avoid confusion 
with Haeckel’s variety quadrata of Sycon quadrangulatmn 
(O. Schmidt). 

54. S. setqsum 0. Schmidt. 

Sycon setosum 0. Schmidt [1862]. 

Sycandra setosa Haeckel [1872]. 

55. S. staueiferum Preiwisch. 

Sycandra staurifera Preiwisch [1904]. 

56. S. subhispxdum Carter . 

Grantia subhispida Carter [1885-1886]. 

57. S. sycandra von Lendenfeld. 

Homoderma sycandra von Lendenfeld [1885 A], 
Leiicosolenia (?) sycandra Bendy [1891 A]. 

See also Row [1913 MS.], under Sycon lendenfddi. 

58. S. TABir latum Schuffner. 

Sycandra tabidata Schuffner [1877]. 

Very probably identical with Haeckel’s variety tabidata of 
Sycon elegans Bowerbank. 

59. S. tenellum von Lendenfeld . 

Syeantha tenetta von Lendenfeld [1891]. 

Sycon tenellum Jenkin [1908 B]. 

60 . 8 . tergestinum Haeckel. 

Sycum tergestinum Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycandra raphanus var, tergestina Haeckel [1872]. 
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61. S. tessellatum Bowerbmik . 

Grantia tessellata Bowerbank [1864-1882]. 
Sycandra elegans var. tessellata Haeckel [1872]. 


62. S. tesserarium Haeckel. 

Sycandra quadrangidata var. tesseraria Haeckel [1872].. 


63. S. tuba von Lenderfeld. 

Sycandra tuba von Lendenfeld [1891]. 


64. B. tubulosum Haeckel. 

Sycandra coronata var. tubidosa Haeckel [1872]. 


65. B. ye rum Row. 

Sycon veruni Bow [1913 MS.]. 


66. B. villostjm Haeckel. 

Sycarium villosum Haeckel [1870]. 

Sycum. clavaturn Haeckel [1870 \fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Sycandra villosa Haeckel [1872]. 


67. B. VIRGULTOSUM Haeckel . 

Sycandra alcyoncelluni var. virgultosa Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 17. Sycandra Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. The radia lly arranged flagellate chambers more or less 
united where they come into contact with one another. 
Gastral cavity traversed by strands of tissue containing 
bundles of parallel oxea and forming a more or less strongly 
developed endogastric network. Radially arranged dermal 
oxea present. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

We propose to use this generic name for O. Schmidt’s Ute 
utriculns (=Sycandra utricidus Haeckel), which is sufficiently 
sharply distinguished by its skeletogenous endogastric network. 
There is only one other species in which this character is known 
to occur, namely Leucettaga loeidosa , a in ember of the family 
OrantiidiB. 

The species of Sycandra which precede S. utrimlus in HaeckePs 
monograph having been relegated to earlier genera, such as Sycon , 
Ute and Grantia , this species becomes the type of the genus. 

The only known species is:—• 

1. S. utriculus 0. Schmidt. 

Ute ut?'imlus 0. Schmidt [1870]. 

Sycandra utrimlus Haeckel [1872]. 
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Family 7. HETEROPHDiE Bendy [1892 B]. 

Diagnosis. With a distinct and continuous dermal cortex covering 
over the chamber-layer and pierced by inhalant pores. 
Subgastral sagittal and subdermal pseudosagittnl radiates 
are present. Flagellate chambers varying from elongated 
and radially arranged to spherical and irregularly scattered. 
With or without an articulate tubar skeleton. Nuclei of 
collared cells probably always apical. 

Tliis family is identical in scope with the family as originally 
proposed by Bendy [1892 BJ, and the difference now made in the 
diagnosis is due to the fact that our conception of the subdermal 
triradiates has changed. Up to the present we have considered 
the characteristic subdermal spicules in this family as being truly 
sagittal, with the basal ray centripetally directed. We have now 
convinced ourselves, however, by a careful examination of a 
number of species, that this is not the case, but that the 
inwardly pointing ray is really one of the oral rays, and that 
the original basal ray has taken on the appearance and position, 
of an oral ray. In other words, we find the clearest evidence 
that these spicules are derived from ordinary distally situated 
triradiates of the articulate tubar skeleton, which have undergone 
rotation followed by the acquisition of a secondary pseudo- 
symmetry. We therefore propose for them the name of 
pseudosagittal. It will be remembered that Polejaeff [1883] 
recognised, in the case of Grcmtessa, (Amphoriscm) poadum and 
G. Jlamma, that the subdermal triradiates are not ordinary 
sagittal spicules and that the centripetal ray is really one of the 
lateral (=oral) rays and not the basal ray. He, however, con¬ 
sidered that they are triradiates of the dermal cortex which 
have undergone re-orientation, and not, as we maintain, tubar 
triradiates. 

Various species of the genus Grcmtessa show quite clearly how 
the change has taken place. In Grcmtessa hirsuta we have a 
primitive type with long chambers and an articulate skeleton of 
many joints. At the distal ends of the chambers are tufts of 
oxea, towards which the basal rays of the triradiates of the distal 
joint of the tubar skeleton are inclined, as indeed occurs also in 
the genera, Sycon and Gr emtio. Moreover, the whole spicule has 
become tilted until in some cases one of the original oral rays lias 
assumed a position at right angles to the surface, while the* other 
has come to lie nearly parallel to the surface, where it probably 
serves to guard the entrance to the inhalant canal. In more 
advanced cases, such as Grcmtessa, sacca and G. hispida , the great 
elongation of the now inwardly directed oral ray increases the 
resemblance to an ordinary sagittal spicule, but a characteristic 
asymmetry of the outwardly directed (apparent oral) rays, 
accompanied by a definite kink or angulation in one of them, 
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(which appears to be due to change of position during individual 
growth), affords a clear indication of what has really taken place. 
Finally, in the most advanced types, such as Graniessa intusarti - 
culata, we find the pseudosagittal subdermal spicules assuming 
great dominance, almost to the exclusion of the typical articulate 
tubar skeleton, so that we arrive at the so-called inarticulate 
type. 

The development of these characteristic spicules appears to 
antedate the appearance of a definite dermal cortex, for we 
find in Sycon ensifermn Dendy a similar canting of certain of 
the distal tubar triradiates, which renders this species almost 
indistinguishable from Graniessa. Indeed, it is this out-turning 
of one of the rays of the distal tubar triradiates that has, in our 
opinion, led to the formation of a dermal cortex, probably by the 
drawing out of the soft tissues of the sponge with the rays in 
question. Thus the origin of the dermal cortex in this family 
would be intimately connected with the development of these 
subdermal pseudosagittal triradiates. In the Grantikke, on the 
other hand, the dermal cortex appears to have originated in the 
development of tangentially placed triradiates in a previously 
aspicular pore-bearing dermal membrane. 

These views undoubtedly tend to bridge over the gap between 
the Syce tt id® and the Heteropiidee, and indeed the more primitive 
species of Graniessa are differentiated from Sycon and Grantia by 
very slight characters, and difficult to separate from them, but 
the rotation of the triradiates in question appears to have formed 
the starting point of a new line of skeletal evolution which seems 
to us to deserve recognition as marking a distinct family. 

We consider the views here put forward as to the origin of the 
subdermal pseudosagittal spicules of the Heteropikl® to be more 
in accordance with observed facts than those previously suggested 
by one of us (Row 1909) in regard to the u subdermal secondary 
sagittal triradiates ” of Grantilla , which seem to be pseudosagittal 
spicules really similar to those of Graniessa, 

We have changed the spelling of the name of the family from 
Heteropid® to Heteropiid®, the latter being more in accordance 
with the usual practice. 


Genus 18. Grantessa von Lenclenfeld [1885 B] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. No colossal longitudinally 
placed oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see von Lendenfeld [1885 B] 
and Dendy [1893 A]. 

The tubar skeleton in this genus ranges from articulate, with 
very numerous joints, as in Graniessa sacca , G, erinaceus, G. hirsuia, 
and G. Mspida , to inarticulate or nearly so, as in G. glabra and 
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(r. pohjperistomia. This character might indeed he used as a 
basis for the subdivision of the genus, were it not for the 
impossibility of drawing a satisfactory line between the two types 
of tubar skeleton. 

We recognise the following species as belonging to tins 
.genus:— 

Section A. With large, usually radially arranged oxea 
but without microxea,. 

1. G. compressa Carter. 

EeUropia compressa Career [1885-1886]. 

'2. G. erect a Carter. 

EeUropia erecta Carter [1885-1886]. 

3. G. erxxaceus Carter. 

Leuconia erinaceus Carter [1885-1886] 

4, G. flamma Polejaeff. 

Amphoriscusjiamma Polejaeff [1883]. 

■5. G. glabra Row. 

Grantessa glabra Bow [1909]. 

6. G HASTIFERA RoU\ 

Graniitta hastifera Bow [1909]. 

Grantessa hastifera Dendy [1913]. 

7. G. hirsuta Carter. 

Hypograniia hirsuta Carter [1885-1886]. 

Grantessa hirsuta Row [1913 MS.]. 

8. G. hispid A Bendy. 

Grantessa hispida Dendy [1892 B]. 

9. G. LANCEGLATA Breitfuss. 

Ebnerella lanceolata Breitfuss [1898 B], 

10. G. nitipa Arnesen. 

Ebnerella niiida Arnesen [1901]. 

ID G. pelagica Ridley , 

Axmloa pelagica Ridley [1881]. 

12. G. pluriosculifera Carter. 

Ileteropia plitrioscidif'era Carter [1885-1886], 

13. G. pocultjm Polejaeff. 

Arnphorkcus poculum Polejaeff [1883]. 

EeUropia paiulosculifera Carter [1885-1886], Me Dendy 
■ [1892 BJ. ; : J 

Grantessa pocithmi Dendy [1892 B]. 
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14. G. polyperistomia Carter . 

Heteropia polyperistomia Carter [1885-1886]. 

Grantessa polyperistomia Row [1913 MS.]. 

15. G. sacca von Lendenfeld. Type species of the genus. 

Grantessa sacca von Lendenfeld [1885 B]. 

16. G. sycilloides Schuffner. 

Sycortis sycilloides Schuffner [1877]. 

Section B. Without large oxea, but with microxea. 

17. G. intusarticulata Carter. 

Hypograntia intusarticulata Carter [1885-1886]. 
Hypoqraniia medioarticulata Carter [1885-18861. fide 
Bendy [1892 B]. 

Grantessa intusarticulata Dendy [1892 B], 

Section C. With large, usually radially arranged oxea 
and with microxea. 

18. G. kCkenthali Breitfuss . 

Ebnerella kukenthali Breitfuss [1896 A], 

19. G. preiwischi, sp. n. 

Ebnerella compressa Preiwisch [1904], 

This new specific name has been given to the species, as 
compressa is already occupied. (See above.) 

'20. G. spissa Carter. 

Heteropia spissa Carter [1885-1886]. 

21. G. thompsont Lambe. 

Arnphoriscus thompsoni Lambe [1900 B]. 

Section D. Without any oxea. 

22. G. glactalis Haeckel. 

Sycaltis glacialis Haeckel [1872]. 

23. G. murmanensis Breitfuss. 

Arnphoriscus murmanensis Breitfuss [1898 B]. 

24. G. simplex Jenkm. 

Grantessa simplex Jenkm [1908 A]. 

25. G. staurxdea Haeckel. 

Sycetta stauridea Haeckel [1872]. 

Bjeddea violacea Micblucho-Maclay MS., fide Haeckel 
[1872]. . . 

26. G. zanzibarensis Jenkm. 

Grantessa zanzibafensis Jenkin [1908 A]. 
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Genus 19. Heteropia Garter [1885-1886] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. Dermal cortex with colossal 
longitudinal oxea. 

Dor illustrations of this genus see Ilow [1913 MS.]. 

This genus stands in precisely the same relation to Grantessa- 
that Ute does to Grcmtia . It is noteworthy that, in all known 
species of this genus, as in the more highly developed species of 
Grantessa , the tubar skeleton has been reduced to the subgastral 
sagittal triradiates, supplemented by the subdermal pseudosagittal 
triradiates, and has thus become “ inarticulate.” 

The genus Heteropia was diagnosed by Carter in July 1886 as 
follorvs:—“ Calcareous sponges in which the wall is simply 
composed of screed e supported on large sagittiform triradiates, 
whose beads are fixed in opposite sides of it respectively, and 
whose long shafts, extending perpendicularly across it, more or 
less overlap each other. ” 

Most of the species placed by Carter in this genus belong 
to the earlier genus Grantessa of von Lendenfekh There is, 
however, one of his species, Heteropia ramosa , which is dis¬ 
tinguished by the presence of colossal longitudinal dermal oxea,, 
and which may he regarded as the type of Carter’s germs. It is 
curious that Mr. Carter himself [1886] described it under the 
name of Aphroceras ramosa , whilst saying at the same time that 
it belonged to his genus Heteropia. 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this 
genus:— 

Section A. Without microxea. 

1. H. glomerosa Boiverbank . 

Leuconia glomerosa Bowerbank [1872-1876], 

2. H. ramosa Garter . Type species of the genus. 

Aphroceras ramosa Carter [1886], 

3. H. simplex Bow. 

Heteropia simplex Row [1913 MS.]. 

Section B. With microxea. 

4. H. rodger, i Lamhe , 

Heteropia rodgeri Larnbe [1900], 


Genus 20. Amphiute Hanitscli [1894]. 

Diagnosis. Canal system syconoid. Both gastral and dermal 
cortices with colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Hanitseh [1895]. 
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This germs may be regarded as derived from some more 
primitive type of Grunless a by the addition of colossal longitudinal 
oxea to both dermal and gastral cortices. Those in the gastral 
cortex are probably to be regarded-as having been derived from 
the oxea of the oscular fringe, by downward extension. In the 
only known species microxea are present, and the articulate tubar 
skeleton still persists. 

The only known species is:— 

1, A. paulinx Ranitsch. 

Amphiute paulini Hanitsch [1894]. 


Genus 21. Yosmaeropsis Dendy [1892 B], 

Diagnosis . Canal system sylleibid (or leuconoid ?). Skeleton of 
the chamber layer composed of the centrifugally directed 
rays of subgastral sagittal triradiates and the centripetally 
directed rays of subdermal pseudosagittal triradiates, which 
may be supplemented or partially replaced by confused 
triradiates. No colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Dendy [1892 B], 

In all the known species of Yosmaeropsis we find that the 
canal system has not developed beyond the sylleibid condition, 
and there can still be distinguished in the chamber layer very 
clear indications of an inarticulate tubar skeleton ; in fact, the 
genus seems to have reached almost exactly the same level of 
evolution as Megapogon in the Grantikhe, when allowance is 
made for the different type of skeleton in the two families. 
This would at any rate seem to suggest that the family HeteropiicUe 
is of comparatively recent origin, and that more complex forms, 
comparable to the higher types of the Grantikhe, have not yet 
made their appearance, unless, indeed, they have merely escaped 
observation. 

We recognise the following species in this genus :— 

Section A. With large oxea and microxea. 

1. Y. depressa Dendy . 

Yosmaeropsis depressa Dendy [1892 B], 

2. Y. macera Garter , Type species of the genus. 

Heieropia macera Carter [1885-1886]. 

Yosmaeropsis macera Dendy [1892 B]. 

3. Y. wilsoni Dendy. 

Yosmaeropsis wilsoni Dendy [1892 B], 
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Section B. With large, usually radially arranged oxea, 
bub without microxea. 

Although the author’s description does not conform to the 
above diagnosis, we include Polejaeff's Leiwilla connexim in this 
section of the genus, for the figures given by him show oxea. 
present, though no reference is made to them in the text, and 
our own examination of the type specimen revealed the presence 
of occasional trichoxea. 

4. Y. connexiva Polejaeff . 

Leiwilla connexiva PolejaefF [1883]. 

5. V. cyathus Verrill. 

Leucandra cyathus Verrill [1873]. 

6. Y. DENDYI Row. 

Vosmaeropsis denclyi Row [1913 MS.]. 

7. Y. PHIMITIVA Row. 

Vosmaeropsis primitive^' Row [1913 MS.]. 

8. Y. sericatum Ridley . 

Apkroceras sericatum Ridley [1884], 

This species has been placed in Vosmaeropsis as a result of an 
examination of the type specimen made by us at the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, which, revealed the 
existence of typical subdermai pseudosagittal triradiates, though 
the author’s original description does not mention them. 


Genus 22. Grantilla Row [1909] (ernend.). 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. Tubar skeleton ( ? always) in¬ 
articulate, composed of subdermai pseudosagittal triradiates 
and subgastral sagittal triradiates, supplemented by 
subdermai quadriradiates’ Ho colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Row [1909]. 

This genus was originally proposed by Row for two species, 
G. (juadriradiata and G. hastifera , which were supposed to possess 
certain features that necessitated the provision of a new family, 
Grantillid®. We now consider, however, that the characters in 
question do not represent any fundamental, peculiarities of 
structure, and we have therefore abandoned the family, as already 
stated in the Introduction. 

One of the two species originally assigned to Grantilla , G. 
qundriraiiata , however, presents an association of subdermai 
quadriradiates with subdermai pseudosagittal triradiates, which is 
not known in any other species of calcareous sponge, and w© 
therefore retain the name Grantilla for this species with an 
emended diagnosis. The development of subdermai quadri¬ 
radiates has evidently taken place repeatedly in the phylogeny of 
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the Galea,rea. We have seen it already, for example, in LeuceMa , 
LeacaUis and Lmcettusa, and have not in those cases considered 
the presence of such spicules as of generic value. In Grantilla , 
however, they seem to assume more importance, and to take a 
larger share in the formation of the skeleton of the chamber layer. 
Nevertheless, had the genus not been already in existence, we 
should have hesitated to propose it on this character alone. 

The only known species of the genus is :— 

1. G-. QUADRIRADIATA Row, 

Grantilla qiiadriradiata Row [1909], 


Family 8. GRANTIIBJ2 Bendy [1892] (emend.). 

Diagnosis, With a distinct dermal cortex and a proper cortical 
skeleton of tangential radiates, sometimes supplemented by, 
and occasionally replaced by, oxea. Flagellate chambers 
ranging from elongated and radially arranged to small, 
spherical and irregularly scattered. Skeleton of the chamber 
layer ranging from regularly articulate to irregularly 
scattered. Typically with subgastral sagittal radiates. No 
subdermal pseudosagittal triradiates. Subdermal quadrir¬ 
radiates, if present, always associated with a chamber-layer 
skeleton containing confused triradiates. Nuclei of collared 
cells probably always apical. 

It must frankly be admitted that the boundary line between 
the Sycetticke and the Grantiidm is by no means sharply defined. 
The great distinguishing feature is the presence in the hitter of a 
distinct dermal cortex with its own proper skeleton. The develop - 
merit of such a‘ cortex appears to have formed the determining 
condition for the further evolution of both the canal system and 
the skeleton, and it must therefore be regarded as of great system¬ 
atic importance. 

The first commencement of such a cortex is, however, so slight 
as to be almost indistinguishable from the mere pore-bearing 
dermal membrane of the most highly specialised Sycons. In 
Grant ia compressa the cortex is so feebly developed that Bendy, in 
his early work [189*2 B], included this species in the genus Sycon, 
laying more stress upon the presence of dermal tufts of oxea than 
we are now inclined to do in this connection. It appears to us 
that the line between Sycon and Grantia, and therefore between 
the Sycetfcidfe and Grantiidm, must he drawn at the appearance 
of a dermal cortical skeleton of tangential radiates distinct from 
the skeleton of the radial chambers, and in accordance with these 
views Grantia compressa is excluded from the genus Sycon, 
Moreover, it must be pointed out that G, compressa is not the 
only member of this family in which dermal tufts of oxea occur, 
as they are present also in Sycute clendyi Kirk. 
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With the transition from the syconoid to the leuconoid type o 
canal system in this family, and the correlated replacement of th 
articulate tubar skeleton by irregularly scattered radiates, we ge ti 
a close approach to the more advanced Leucascidie, such af 
lencetta and Pericharax , and we have here one of those eases o 
convergence which are so frequently met with amongst sponges? 
but we have already laid sufficient emphasis upon this point. 
Even in the genus Leitccmdrcc , however, subgastral sagittal tri- 
radiates are usually present, and when they are absent their 
absence must be regarded as secondary. 

Bo far as our experience goes the nucleus of the collared cells 
is always apical in position in this family. We have been able to 
determine it in 17 species, as enumerated in an earlier section of 
this paper. 

The family is a very large one, comprising no less than 23 out 
of the 51 genera of recent calcareous sponges which we recognise, 
and containing a great diversity of structural types within it. 
There are, however, very great difficulties in the way of dividing 
it into subfamilies, the chief of these being the fact that the 
possible methods of deriving the various genera from one 
another within the family are manifold, and it is impossible 
to determine satisfactorily which are the true lines upon, which 
evolution has proceeded. We might, for example, place all 
those genera which have a sy conoid canal system and colossal 
longitudinal oxea in the dermal cortex together in a subfamily 
UteiiuB; or we might separate the genus Uieopsis from the 
others, and unite it with AchrctmorpJia and Ancmixilla in a 
subfamily characterised by the reduction of the tubar skeleton to 
a single joint. But neither of these two possible subfamilies 
would seem to be very sharply defined, and moreover, the cha¬ 
racters in question are not confined to members of the Grantiitbe. 
In short, we feel that in the present state of our knowledge it is 
impossible to decide which method of grouping would express 
most correctly the real affinities of the genera concerned. This 
is the case with almost all the possible methods of grouping the 
genera, and we have therefore decided not to attempt to split up 
the family, but merely to indicate the approximate relationships 
of the genera, so far as this is possible in a linear series, by the 
order in which we have arranged them, 

Although it seems probable that the majority of the genera in 
this family are descended from the genus Sycon, yet it is quite 
possible that some of them may be descended independently from 
Sycetta, and therefore that the family may be of diphyletic 
origin. 

WV have changed the name of the family from Grantidse to 
Grantiidse in accordance with the usual practice of systematic 
zoologists. 
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Genus 23. Grantia Fleming [1828] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoicl. Colossal longitudinal oxea, 
if present, projecting from the surface. Tubar skeleton 
articulate, composed of radiate spicules, which may or may 
not be supplemented by oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Bendy [1893 A]* 

It has been conclusively shown by Minchin [1896] .that the 
type species of the genus Grantia is G. compressa , and that the 
name Grantia must always be given to the group of species 
associated with G. compressa. We have already pointed out that 
this species has a definite, though slight, dermal cortex, and 
that its true position is in the present family, and in fact, in the 
genus Grantia as defined by Bendy in 1892. 

We may point out that G. intermedia Thacker stands alone in 
the genus, as far as is at present known, in the presence of apical 
rays on the tangential cortical radiates, and although we do not 
attach much importance to such spicules, we feel that their 
presence in this species indicates at any rate a possible starting 
point for the family Amphoriscidas. 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this 
genus:— 

Section A. With large, usually radially arranged oxea, 
but without microxea. 

1. G. atlantica Ridley . 

Grantia atlantica Ridley [1881], 

2. G. breyipilis Haeckel, 

Sycandra capillosa var. brevipilis Haeckel [1872], 

3. G. canadensis Lambe . 

Grantia canadensis Lambe [1896]. 

4. G. capillosa 0. Schmidt. 

The capillosa 0. Schmidt [1862]. 

Sycandra capillosa Haeckel [1872], 

5. G. chartacea Jenhin. 

Dermatreton ehartaeeum Jenkin [1908 B]. 

6. G. clavigera 0. Schmidt. 

Sycimda clavigera O. Schmidt [1870]. 

Sycandra clavigera (Sycandra compressa var. clavigera) 
Haeckel [1872]. 

7. G. C'OMOXENSIS Lambe . 

Grantia com oxe n sis Lambe [1893]. 
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8, G. compressa Fctbricius . Type species of the genus. 

Spongia compressa Fabricius [1780]. 

Sycum lingua Haeckel [1870], i /w&i Haeckel [1872], 
Sycarium rhopalodes Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Sycandra compressa Haeckel [1872], 

Sycon compression Dendy [1892 B], 

9. G. foliacea Montagu . 

Spongia foliacea Montagu [1812]. 

Sycandra foliacea [Sycandra compressa ; var. foliacea) 
Haeckel [1872], 

10. G. GENDINA Row, 

Grantia genuina Bow [1913 MS.]. 

11. G. gracilis von Lendenfeld. 

Vosmaerla gracilis von Lendenfeld [1885 BJ. 

12. G. iiodgsoni Jenkin. 

Dermaireton hodgsoni Jenkin [1908BJ. 

13. G. intermedia Thacker. 

Grcmtia intermedia • Thacker [1908], 

14. G. lobata Haeckel. 

Sycandra lobata (Sycandra compressa var. lobata) Haeckel 
[1872]. 

15. G. longipilis Haeckel. 

Sycandra capillosa var. longipilis Haeckel [1872]. 

16 . G. monstruosa Breitfuss. 

Grantia, monstruosa Breitfuss [1898 B], 

17. G. pennigera Haeckel. 

Sycandra pennigera (Sycandra compressa var, peunigem) 
Haeckel [1872]. 


18. G. scotti Jenkin. 

Tenthrenodes scotti Jenkin [1908 B]. 


19. G. tenuis Urban. 

Grantia tennis Urban [1908]. 


20. G. yosmaeri Bendy. 

Grantia vosmaeri Dendy [1892 B], 


Section B. Without any oxea. 

21. G. asconoides Breitfuss. 

Sycetta asconoides Breitfuss [1896 B]. 

Our reasons for placing this species under Grcmtia rather 
than under Sycetta have been stated when discussing the 
latter genus.' 
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22. G. cupula Haeckel . 

Sycetta cupula Haeckel [1872]. 

23. G. invenusta Lambe . 

Grantia invenusta Lambe [1900 B], 

24. G. strobilus Haeckel. 

Sycetta strobilus Haeckel [1872]. 


Section C. With large, usually radially arranged oxea, 
and with microsea. 

25. G. aouleata Urban. 

Grantia aouleata Urban [1908]. 

26. G. extusarticulata Carter . 

Hypograntia extusarticulata Carter [1885-1886]. 

Grantia extusarticulata Bendy [1892 B]. 

27. G. indica Bendy . 

Grantia indica Bendy [1912]. 

28. G. mirabilis Fristedt. 

Ascandm mirabilis Fristedt [1887]. 

Grantia mirabilis Lundbeck [1909]. 

29. G. tuberosa Polejaeff. 

Grantia tuberosa Polejaeff [1883]. 

Section B. With microxea, but without large oxea. 

30. G. LiEViGATA Haeckel. 

Sycortis Iwmgata Haeckel [1872]. 

Sycortusa Iceingata von Lendenfeld [1885 B]. 

31. G. phillipsii Lambe . 

Grantia phillipsii Lambe [1900 B]. 

The following are doubtfully assigned to this genus 

32. G. singulars Breitfuss. 

Sphenophorina singidaris Breitfuss [1898B]. 

The genus Sphenophorina is discussed at some length in the 
list of rejected genera. 

33. G. urceolus Muller. 

Spongia urceolus Miiller [1788-1796]. 

Stated by Johnston [1842] to be very probably a variety of 
Grantia compressa. 

Genus 24. Teichonopsis nov. 

Diagnosis . Sponge consisting of a single stipitate person with 
enormously expanded gastral cavity and thin, much folded 
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wall, whose convoluted edge represents the oscular margin. 
Canal system sy conoid. Tnbar skeleton articulate. Without 
colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Bendy [1891 B]. 

We propose this genus for the reception of the remarkable 
species T. lahyrmthica , usually known as Grantia labyrmthica, 
which forms the subject of a special memoir by one of us. Bendy 
[1891 B], We now consider that the very peculiar external form 
is of sufficient importance to justify generic separation. The 
species was originally placed by Carter in his genus Teichonella, 
on account of some superficial resemblance to his T. prolifer a ; 
but although the name Teichonella has now been universally 
abandoned even for Leimtta {Teichonella) prolifer a* we do not 
consider ourselves justified in reviving it for Grantia labyrmthica, 
for Mr. Carter himself subsequently dissociated this species from 
Teichonella and placed it in the genus Grantia\ [1885-1886], 

The only known species is:— 

1. T. labybinthica Carter . 

Teichonella lahyrmthica, Carter [1878]. 

Grantia lahyrmthica Bendy [1891 B]. 


Genus 25. Gbantiofsis Bendy [1892 B]. 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. Dermal cortex as thick as 
the chamber layer, with many layers of tangential triradiates. 
Tuhai 1 skeleton articulate, the proximal joint being composed 
of subgastral sagittal quadriradiates (? or triradiates), the 
other joints of sagittal triradiates practically reduced to 
the basal ray by suppression of the paired rays. Without 
colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Bendy [1893 A] and Row 
[1913 MS.]. 

This genus was first proposed by Bendy [1892 B] for his 
Grcmtiopsis cylindrical and was considered by him to be a sub- 
genius of Grantia . Jenkin [1908 Bj placed it as a distinct germs 
in his family Staurorrhapliithe, on the ground that the subgastral 
spicules were u chiacfcines.” As we cannot accept the chi act 
theory, we again transfer the genus to the Grantikke, but 
consider it sufficiently distinct from Grantia to deserve generic 
recognition. 

We have recently discovered, as the result of our study of 
Mr, Garter’s MB. illustrations, in the possession of one of us, 
that that author’s u Hypograniia infrequens (incertee sedis) ” is 
undoubtedly a species of GrantiopsiSj and the same species has 
recently turned up again in the collection made by the Hamburg 
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South-Western. Australian Expedition of. 1905. As neither 
Mr. Carters Jlypogranbia nor the species If. infrequens were 
ever recognizably diagnosed, we do not consider it necessary to 
abandon the generic name Grcmtiopsis. The question, will be 
inore hilly dealt with in the forthcoming report on the above- 
mentioned collection [Row 1913 MS.]. 

We recognise the following species in this genus:— 

1 * G. cylindrica Dendy. Type species of the genus. 
Gmntiopsis cylindrica Dendy [1892 R], 

2. G. inwequens Garter . 

Jlypogmntia infrequens Carter [1885-1886]. 

Grmdiopsis infrequens Row [1913 MS.]. 

Genus 26. Sycute nov. 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. Dermal cortex provided with 
colossal longitudinally arranged oxea. Tubar skeleton 
articulate. Distal ends of the flagellate chambers crowned 
with tufts of oxea lying between the colossal longitudinal 
oxea. 

Dor illustrations of this genus see Kirk [1894]. 

This genus has been provided for Kirk’s Sycon dendy% a species 
which is curiously intermediate in character between Spoon and 
ffta, retaining the well-defined tufts of oxea. which are charac¬ 
teristic of Sycon and at the same time possessing the colossal 
longitudinal oxea characteristic of Ute. 

The only known species is:— 

I S. dendy I Kirk 

Sycon dendyi Kirk [1894]. 


Genus 27. IJte 0. Schmidt [1862] (emend.). 

Diagnosis, Canal system sy conoid. Tubar skeleton articulate. 
’ Dermal cortex well developed, containing colossal longi¬ 
tudinal oxea. No tufts of oxea at the distal ends of the 
flagellate chambers. 

For illustrations of this genus see Dendy [1893 A]. 

We allocate the following species to this genus 

Section A. Without microxea. 

1, IT. E ns at A Bowerbank. 

Gmntia ensata Bowerbank [1864-1882]. 

Sycandm glabra var. ensata Haeckel [1872]. 
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2. IT. glabra 0. Schmidt. Type species of the genus. 

The glabra 0. Schmidt [1864], 

Ute capillosa J. E. Gray [1867 \jide Haeckel [1872 ). 
Sycandra glabra Haeckel [1872]. 

3. U. kigida Haeckel. 

Sycandra glabra var. rigida Haeckel [1872]. 

4. IT. sycqxoides Carter. 

Aphroceras syconoides Carter [1885-1886]. 

Section B. With mieroxea. 

5. IT. spencer! Bendy. 

Ute spenceri Dendy [1892 B]. 

6. IT. spiculosa Bendy. 

Ute spiculosa Dendy [1892 B]. 

Genus 28. Synute Dendy [1892 A]. 

Diagnosis. Sponge consisting of many TTte-like individuals com¬ 
pletely fused together, and invested with a common cortex 
containing colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Dendy [1893 A]. 

This genus represents the highest known type of integration 
met with amongst syconoid sponges. 

The only known species is :— 

1. S. pulchella Bendy. 

Synute pulchella Dendy [1892 A]. 

Synute pulchella Bow [1913 MS.]. 

Genus 29. Sycodorus Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Utella Dendy [1892 B]. 

Diagnosis, Canal system syconoid, Tubar skeleton articulate. 
Gastral cortex with a layer of large longitudinally arranged 
oxea., but no oxea in the dermal cortex. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

Dendy proposed the genus Utella in 1892 for the reception of 
Haeckel’s Sycandra hystrix , and suggested that 0. Schmidt’s 
Ute utricuhis might also be included in it. As we feel that the 
laws of priority necessitate our using Haeckels subgeneric names* 
where possible, in preference to later ones, we propose to substitute 
Sycodorus for Utella, the species which precede S. hystrix in the 
subgenus in Haeckel’s monograph having been assigned to earlier 
genera. For Ute utricuhis we have retained the generic name 
Sycandra . 
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The only known species is:— 

1. ft. ir ysteix Haeckel, 

Sycandra hysirix Haeckel [1872]. 

Genus 80. Achiumoepha Jenkin [1908 B] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. Skeleton of the chamber 

la.yer reduced to the basal rays of the subgastral sagittal 
triradiates (which may become quadriradiates by the addi¬ 
tion of an apical ray), with radial oxea “lying between the 
chambers and projecting from the surface. No colossal 
longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Jenkin [1908B]; and Breitfuss 
[1898 !)] under Ehnerella schulzei. 

This genus was proposed by Jenkin for the three species 
ylacmlw, ymndinis and nivalis, which resemble one another 
closely, and which all possess the so-called chiactines of his 
supposed family fttaurorrhapliidse. The fact that another species, 
Breit fuss’s Ehnerella schulzei , differs in no essential point except 
the absence of ehiactines, affords strong evidence for our view 
that the latter are nothing but subgastral sagittal triradiates 
l.hat, have developed apical rays, and therefore riot even of generic 
importance, since such spicules are known to occur in other 
Grant,iidse. These species, however, form a well-defined group, 
and we accordingly retain the generic name Achramorpha, with 
an amended diagnosis based upon what we believe to be more 
importent, characters. 

Wo assign the following species to the genus:— 

Section A. With microxea. 

1. A , glaoialis Jenkin . 

Achramorpiia glad alts Jenkin [1908 B]. 

2. A,, gkanmnis Jenkin . 

Aehmmorpha ymndinis Jenkin [1908 B]. 

8. A. nivalis Jenkin , Type species of the genus. 

A chramorpha nivalis Jenki n [1908 B], 

4. A. schulzei Breitfuss, 

.Ehnerella schulzei Breitfuss [1896 A]. 

i : . 

Section B. Without microxea. 

:5. A; TEUNCATA Topsent. 

Qranlm truncata Topsent [1907], 
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Genus 31. XTteopsxs nov. 

Diagnosis. Canal system syconoid. Tubar skeleton reduced to 
the basal, rays of subgastral sagittal radiates, supplemented 
distally by radially arranged oxea. Dermal cortex well 
developed, and containing colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Polejaeff [1883]. 

We propose this genus for Polejaeff’s Die argentea , which 
obviously differs widely from the other species of the genus Die. 
The replacement of the distal portion of the tubar skeleton 
by oxea is a very unusual feature, and, from the analogy of 
GraMiopsis , we think it possible, but not probable, that these 
oxea. are really radiates whose paired rays have been completely 
lost. It seems more probable that they are to be compared to 
the radial oxea of Achramorpha. 

The “tubar” quadriradiates referred to by Polejaeff presumably 
belong to the exhalant canals of the chambers, and not to the 
chambers themselves. 

The only known species of the genus is :— 

1. U. ARGENTEA Polejaeff. 

The avgmiea Polejaeff [1883]. 


Genus 32. Anamixilla Polejaeff" [1883]. 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. Tubar skeleton reduced to 
the outwardly directed basal rays of the subgastral sagittal 
radiates. Skeleton of the chamber layer otherwise con¬ 
sisting of large triradiate spicules, arranged without regard 
to the direction of the chambers. Dermal cortex well 
developed, but without colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Poldjaeff [1883]. 

As Bendy has previously pointed out [1893 A], this genus may 
be looked upon as a Grantia in which the ordinary tubar skeleton 
has been almost entirely replaced by the invasion of large tri- 
radiates from the dermal cortex. Thus the genus is of interest 
as indicating one method by which the confused chamber-layer 
skeleton of Leucmdra may have arisen. 

The only known species is ;— 

1, A. torresi Polejaeff. 

Anamixilla torresi Polejaeff [1883]. 
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Genus 33. Syoyssa Haeckel [1872]. 

Diagnosis. Canal system syconoid. Skeleton entirely composed 
oi oxea. . Dermal cortex well developed, but without colossal 
longitudinal oxea. Gastral cortex with a subgastral layer of 
oxea, arranged longitudinally. 

Ifor illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

t This genus is highly remarkable for the complete suppression 
oi the radiate spicules. An analogous condition is met with in 
Aseyssa, Leucyssa , Trichogypsia and Kuarrkciphis . 

The only known species is :— 

1, S. iiuxley i Haeckel. 

Sycyssa, huxleyi Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 34. Megapogon Jenkin [1908 B] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Canal system sylleibid or leuconoid. Skeleton of the 
chamber layer retaining clear traces of the original articulate 
diameter and not confused ; composed chiefly of subgastral 
sagittal quadriradiates, with their apical rays projecting into 
the gastral cavity; with a few sagittal triradiates arranged 
as usual. No gastral skeleton of tangentially placed radiates, 
except round the osculum, No colossal longitudinal oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Jenkin [1908 B]. 

Jenkin included in this genus five species, M. cruciferus, 
M. mttoms, M, mripilus, M. pollicaris and M. crispatus , and 
placed it in the family Staurorrhaphidae on account of the 
presence of so-called chiactines. His figure of M. tillosus , 
however, is alone sufficient'to indicate that the “chiactines” 
are merely subgastral sagittal radiates which have developed 
apical rays, as in so many other cases, and we find it necessary 
to base the genus, which we believe to be a natural one, on other 
characters. 

The absence of tangentially arranged gastral radiates, combined 
with the presence of the so-called “chiactines” might be used as 
an argument for the validity of the chiact theory, on the sup¬ 
position that all the gastral tangential radiates had been converted 
into chiactines, but we must remember that in one species at any 
rate, M. raripilus , the so-called chiactines are associated with 
subgastral sagittal triradiates, which differ from them only in 
the absence of an apical ray, and there is no ground for supposing 
that the chiactines have any special significance. It is quite 
possible that all these subgastral sagittal spicules have been 
rotated into their present positions, as already pointed out in the 
Introduction, but this fact does not justify us in distinguishing 
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the cbiartixies as fundamentally different from oilier subgastral 
sagittal radiates. 

Megapogon mllosus , with its sylleibid canal system ami almost 
syconoid skeleton, exhibits a very interesting stage in the 
evolution of the leucouoid type, and the same is perhaps true 
of M. pollimris . 

We place the following species in this genus:— 

1. M. oris paths Jen-kin . 

Megapogon crispattos Jenkiu [1908 B]. 

2. M. CRUOXFERUS PoUjaeff. Type species of the genus. 

Lmoonia crucifera Polejaeff [1883]. 

3. M. PORLIGARXS Jenkin. 

Megapogon poUicaris Jenkin [1908 B]. 

4. M , RARiPiLUs Jenkin, 

Megapogon raripUm Jenkiu [1908 B], 

5. M. yxllosus Jenkin. 

Megapogon villosus Jenkin [1908 B]. 


Genus 35. Leucandra Haeckel [1872] (emend.), 

.Diagnosis . Sponge usually a single person, or a colony of such, 
persons in which the component individuals are readily 
recognisable. Canal system leuconoid. Skeleton of the 
chamber layer more or less confused, but frequently with 
vestiges of tin articulate tubar skeleton in the form of sub- 
gastral or other sagittal triradiates. Dermal skeleton of 
tangentially placed triradiates, which may sometimes develop 
an apical ray. Colossal longitudinally placed oxea, when 
occurring in the dermal cortex, never forming a smooth 
layer, but always projecting conspicuously from the surface. 

For illustrations of this genus see Vosmaer [1880] and Dendy 
[1893 A]. 

The genus Lmemidra as here defined is much more narrowly 
circumscribed than it was by Bendy previously [1892 B], In 
fact Bendy’s genus is hei‘e represented by no less than 10 genera, 
namely, Leucandra, Baeria, Leueopsila , Apkrocems , Leueettaga , 
Lamentia and Eilhardia in the family Grantiidae, and Leuco~ 
malthe, Perickcerax and Leucetiusa in other families, while 
certain species have been transferred to LeuceMa. On the other 
hand, we include in the present genus certain species which 
possess subdermal quadriradiat.es, and which on that account 
were placed by Bendy in the genus Leucilla ; for, as we bad 
occasion to point out with regard to both LeuceMa and Grmtia , 
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we do not consider that the mere presence or absence of a fourth 
ray on a radiate spicule in the dermal cortex can be regarded as 
of generic import. We shall discuss the true characteristics of 
Lemilla when dealing with that genus. 

The genus Leucandra as now defined may be regarded as 
derived from a GmnUaAiko ancestor by the conversion of 
the ay conoid canal system into a leuconoid one, with the 
simultaneous replacement of the articulate tubar skeleton by 
an irregularly scattered skeleton of the chamber layer (compare 
Anamixilla). Indications of the syconoid ancestry can, however, 
frequently he detected in the skeleton (compare Megapjogon), 
while as regards canal system such species as L. austmlienm 
Carter and L, infesta sp. n. ( Leucilla intermedia Row [1909]), 
which are of the so-called sylleibid type, form connecting links 
between Grantia and Leucandra . 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this 
genus:— 

Section A. With large, usually radially arranged oxea, 
but without microxea. 

1. L, ananas Montagu . 

Spongia ananas Montagu [1812]. 

Spongia pulverulenta Grant [1826 ], < /m? 6 Haeckel [1872], 

Scypha ovata S. F. Gray [1821 \fide Haeckel [1872]. 

Sycinula penicillata 0. Schmidt [1870], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Leucandra ananas Haeckel [1872]. 

2. L. anguine a Ridley . 

Lencortis anguinea Ridley [1884]. 

3. L. anomala Haeckel. 

Leuceita pandora var. anomala Haeckel [1872]. 

4. L. arm at A Urban. 

Leuconia armata Urban [1908]. 

5. L, aspera 0 . Schmidt. 

Sycon asperum 0. Schmidt [1862]. 

? Spongia panicea Espev [filjide Haeckel [1872]. 

% Spongia infiata I)elle Cilia]e [1828], fide Haeckel 
[1872]. 

Leucandra aspera Haeckel [1872]. 

6. L. australxensis Garter. 

Leuconia Jishdosa var. aiistmliensis Carter [1885-1886]. 

Leucandra australiensis Bendy [1892 B]. 

7. L. caminus Haeckel. 

Dyssyconella caminus Haeckel [1870]. 

Leucandra caminus Haeckel [1872]. 
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8. L. oa pill at A PoUjaeff. 

Leuconia multiformis var. capiUata Polcjaeff [1883]. 


9. L. OIRRATA Jenkin. 

Leucandra cirrata Jen kin [1908 B]. 


10. L. cirrhosa Urban. 

Leuconia cirrhosa Urban [1908]. 


11. L. clayiformis Schuffner. 

Leucandra claviformis Schuffner [1877]. 


12. L. compacta Garter . 

Leuconia compacta Carter [1885-1880]. 


13. L. orambessa Haeckel. 

Leucandra crmibessa Haeckel [1872]. 


14. L. Crustacea Haeckel. 

Leucaltis Crustacea Haeckel [1872]. 


15, L. cuaiBERLANDENSis Lambe. 

Leucandra cnmberlandeusis Lambe [1900 B]. 


16. L. donnan. i Bendy. 

Leucandra donnani Bendy [1905J. 

17. L. echinata Schuffner. 

Leucandra echinata Schuffner [1877], 

Leuconia echinata Carter [1885-1886], fide Bendy 
[1913]. 

Leucandra echinata Bendy [1913]. 


18. L. egedii O. Schmidt . Type species of the genus. 
Sycinida egedii O. Schmidt [1870]. 

Leucandra egedii Haeckel [1872]. 


19. L. falctgera Schuffner . 

Leucandra falcigera Sehuffner [1877]. 


20. L. fistulosa Johnston. 

Grantia fistulosa Johnston [1842], 
Leucandra jftstulosa Haeckel [1872]. 


21. L, gemmipara Thacher . 

Leucandra gemmipara Thacker [1908]. 


22. L. gossei BowerbanL 

Leucogypsia gossei Bowerbank [1864-1882]. 
Leucandra gossei Haeckel [1872]. 


23. L. hiberna Jenkin. 

Leucandra hiberna Jenkin [1908 B], 

24. L. hirsuta Topsent. 

Leucandra hirsuta Topsent [1907]. 
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25. L. nisriDA Carter . 

Leaconia Mspida Carter [1885-1886]. 

26. ]j. IN.FJ5STA, Up, n, 

■Lea,cilia intermedia Row [1909]. 

i.lie new name is given to tins species as intermedia is alreadv 
occupied. 

2/. L. krrcuelensis Urban . 

Leacandra kergaelensis Urban [1908]. 

28. L. lendenfeldi Breitfuss. 

Leaconia lendenfeldi Breitf uss [1897]. 

Leucortis elegans von Lendenfeld, MB., fide Breitfuss 
[1897]. J 


29. L. lunulata Haeckel . 

Leumndra lunulata Haeckel [1872]. 


50. L. masatterr/E Breitfuss. 

Leaconia masatierrcv Breitfuss [1898 E]. 


31. L. meantdkina von Lendenfeld. 

Leacandra meandrina von Lendenfeld [1885 B], 


32. L. minima Row, 

Leumndra minima Row [1913 MS.]. 


33. L. multiformis PoUjaejf. 

Leaconia multiformis Polejaeff [1883]. 


34. L. PilTLLiRENsis Bendy. 

Leumndra phillipemis Bendy [1892 B]. 


35. L. PALLIDA Row. 

Leumndra pallida Row [1913 MS.]. 


36. L. PULVINAB Haeckel . 

Rycolepis pnlmnar Haeckel [1870]. 

Mlm dohrnii Michluclio-Maclay, MS., fide Haeckel 
[1872], 

Leucortis ptdrinar Haeckel [1872]. 


37. L. r rii u lakom oit pha Roto. 

Leacandra ihulakomorpha Row [1913 MS.]. 

38. L. vac in at A von Lendenfeld . 

Leacandra vaginata von Lendenfeld [1885 B], 

39. L. valid A Larnhe. 

Leucandm valida Lambe [1900B]. 

40. L. villosa von Lendenfeld . 

Leacandra villosa von Lendenfeld [1885 B]. 
pROC*. Zool. Soc.—1913, Ho. LI. 
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41. L. wasinensis Jen-kin, 

Leucilla wasinensis Jenkiu [1908 A], 

Leucandra wasinensis Bendy [1910 j. 

Section B. With large, usually radially arranged oxen-, 
and with microxea, 

42. L. Amorpha PoUjaef. 

Leu,cowia multiformis var. amorpha Polejaeft* [1883], 

43. L. anfracta Urban. 

Leuconia anfracta Urban [1908]. 

44. L. A pic alls Urban. 

Leucandra apicalts Urban [1905], 

45. L. balearica Lacksehewitsch. 

Leuconia balearica Lacksehewitsch [1886], 

48. L. bulbosa Hanitsch. 

Leucandra bulbosa Hanitsch [1895]. 

47. L, COIMBHAB5 Breitfuss. 

Leuconia covmbrce Breitfuss [1898 C]. 

48. L. conica von Lendenfeld . 

Leucandra conica von Lendenfeld [1885 B], 

49. L. CALLA3A Haeckel. 

Leucandra crambessa var. callcm Haeckel [1872], 

50. L. crosslandi Thacker . 

Leucandra crosslandi Thacker [1908]. 

51. L. CYLINDRICA Fristedt . 

Leucandra cylindrica Fristedt [1887]. 

52. L. fernandensis Breitfuss. 

Leuconia fernandensis Breitfuss [1898 E]. 

53. L. gladiator Bendy. 

Leucandra gladiator Bendy [1892 B], 

54. L. HEATHir Urban. 

Leucandra heathii Urban [1905]. 

55. L. joubini Topsent. 

Leucandra joubini Topsent [1907]. 

56. L. loricata Polejaeff. 

Leuconia loricata Polejaeff [1883]. 

57. L. minor Urban , 

Leuconia minor Urban [1908]. 

58. L. platei Breitf uss . 

Leuconia platei Breitfuss [1898 E]. 
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■59. L. pyriformis Lam,be. 

Leuconia pyriformis Lambe [18931. 

60, L. RODRICJUEZII LackscliewitscJb. 

Leuconia rodriguezli Lackschewitsch [1886]. 

'61. L. rudxfera Polejaef. 

Leuconia nuiifera Polejaeff [1883]. 

Leucandra rudifera Thacker [1908]. 

62. L. srxssA Urban . 

Leuconia spissa Urban [1908]. 

63. L. taylorx Lambe. 

Leucandra taylori Lambe [1900 A]. 

64. L. typica Polejaef. 

Leuconia typica Polejaeff [1883], 

65. L. v itrea Urban. 

Leucon ia vitrea Urban [19081. 

Section 0. With microxea, but without large oxea. 

06. L. johnstonii Carter. 

Grantia mnea car., Johnston [1842], 

Leuconia johnstonii Carter [1871 BJ. 

Leucandra johnstonii Haeckel [1872]. 

67. L, lobata Carter. 

Leuconia lobata Carter [1885-1886]. 

68. L. multifida Carter. 

JuBticonia multifida Carter [1885-1886], 

69. L. nivba Grant. 

Upongia nivea Grant [1825-1826]. 

Leucandra nivea Haeckel [1872]. 

70. L. ovata Polejaeff. 

Leuconia ovata Polejaeff* [1883]. 

71. L. pray A Jl reliefuss. 

Leuconia prava Breitfuss [1898 C]. 

Section D, Without oxea of any kind. 

72. L, bath mA Haeckel. 

Dyssyewn per'minimi Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel 
*[1872]. ■' ■ 

.LencalUs bathybia Haeckel [1872], 

Grantia arabica Michlucho- Maclay, MS., fide Haeckel 
[1873]. 

The earlier of Haeckel’s names for this species, periminum, is 
a nomen nudum , as it never was accompanied by a diagnosis 

51* 
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L. bru malts Jenkin. 

Leucandva brum.alis Jenkin [1908 B], 

L, curya Schuffner. 

Leucandva curva Schuffner [1877], 

L. frigida Jenldn. 

Leucmuh at frigida J enkin [1908 B]. 

L. gelatinosa Jenkin. 

Leucandva gelatinosa Jenkin [1908 B]. 

L, Helena von Lendenfeld. 

Leucaliis helena von Lendenfeld [1885 B], 

L. impeessa Hanitseh. 

Le umltis impressa Ilanitscli [1890J. 

L. INNOMINATA, Sp. 71. 

Leucilla crosslandi Row [1909], 

The new name is necessitated by the fact that the name* 
crosslandi is already occupied in this genus. 

L. intermedia Haeckel. 

Lemetta pandora var. intermedia Haeckel [1872]. 

, L. leyis Polejaeff. 

Leuconia lev is Polejaeff [1883]. 

L. natjsigaje Schuffner. 

Leucaliis nausicam Schuffner [1877]. 

L. pandora Haeckel. 

Leucetta pandora Haeckel [1872]. 

L. pit mil A Bowerhank. 

Leuconia pumila Bowerhank [1864-1882], 

Leucaliis puniila Haeckel [1872]. 

, L. sagittata Haeckel. 

Leucetta sagittata Haeckel [1872]. 

L. sohauinslandi Prehvisch. 

Leucetta sclmuinslandi Preiwiseh [1904]. 

, L. telu M von Lendenfeld. 

Polejna telrni von Lendenfeld [1891]. 

, L. veedensis Thacker . 

Leucandva vei'd&nsis Thacker [1908]. 


The following species are doubtfully assigned to this genus;.- 

89. L. inflata Belle GMaje. 

Spongia inflata Belle Chiaje [1828]. 

Possibly identical with Leucandva aspera , fide Haeckel 
[1872], 
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90. L. panicea Esper. 

Spongia panicea Esper, fide Haeckel [1872]. 


Esper's original reference to this species has not been 
ioimd by us, but Ha.eckel [1872] states that the species is 
possibly identical with Leucandm aspera. 


Genus 36. Baeria Michlucho-Maclay [1870] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Canal system leuconoid. Skeleton of the chamber 
layer composed almost exclusively of irregularly scattered 
colossal quad Eradiates. Microxea present in large numbers, 
and of very characteristic form, being almost always pierced 
with a small hole towards one end. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

The very characteristic “ needle-eye ” spicules of this genus are 
really trira.din.tes, in which two of the rays are very much reduced 
and have come to lie approximately side by side, being actually 
fused at their distal ends. In this way we get a linear spicule 
very slightly swollen at one end, and in the centre of the swelling 
a. small hole, the remnant of the space between the two originally 
separate rays. That this is the true explanation of these spicules 
was made abundantly clear from an examination by one of us 
(Bow) of a. microscopical preparation of the species preserved at 
Jena, for while most of the spicules were found to correspond 
exactly to the type described above, a few of them had the 
reduced rays not fused together but widely open, thus maintaining 
'the triradiate condition. Exactly similar spicules occur in 
Kuarrhaplds cretcccea (q. v.). 

It may perhaps be pointed out here that these spicules indicate 
a. possible way in which all the calcareous monaxon spicules may 
have originated. At any rate their occurrence adds probability 
to the presumption that all calcareous oxea have been derived 
from tri radiates in some way or other. 

The only known species of the genus is :— 

1. B. ooeotensis Michlmho-Maclay. 

Baeria ochoimtsis Michlucho-Maclay [1870]. 

Le/mcmdra ochotensis Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 37. Leucopsila nov. 

Diagnosis . Canal system leuconoid. Skeleton of the chamber 
* layer composed almost exclusively or irregularly scattered 
colossal quad Eradiates. Gastral cort ex well developed, but 
without any radiate spicules, the whole of the gastral skeleton 
being formed of a dense layer of microxea. 
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For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

The very peculiar character of tire skeleton of the gastral cortex 
seems to justify the erection of a new genus for 0. Schmidt's 
Leuconia stylifcra. 

The only known species is:— 

L L. stylifera 0. Schmidt , 

Leuconia si yl if era 0. Sclunidt [1870]. 

Leucandra stylfera Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 38. Aphiiooexuys Gray [1858]. 

Diagnosis . Sponge usually a single person or a colony of such 
persons in which the component individuals are readily re¬ 
cognisable. Canal system syileibid or leuconoid. Skeleton 
of the chamber layer more or less confused, but frequently 
with vestiges of an articulate tubar skeleton in the form of 
subgastral or other sagittal radiates. Dermal skeleton of 
tangentially placed triradiates supplemented by colossal oxea 
placed longitudinally and noli projecting from the surface 
sufficiently to render it hispid. 

For illustrations of this genus see von Lendenfeld [1891], 
under Yosmaeria corticata . 

The genus Aphroceras was originally proposed by Gray [1858] 
to receive a sponge from Hong-Kong, whose chief characteristics, 
at any rate from our point of view, were the leuconoid canal 
system and the colossal longitudinal oxea. of the dermal cortex. 
Since then other species which combine these characters have 
been described, and, although recent authors have not seen fit to 
accept this genus, we feel that th«?se species form a very natural 
group, and we consider that the diameters distinguishing it are 
sufficiently well defined to remlei it possible to separate it from 
its nearest ally, Leucmulra. In Fact, almost the only species that 
presents any difficulty is Haeckel’s Leucandra erambma and its 
varieties, in which the colossal oxea are not arranged longi ¬ 
tudinally, but lie scattered quite irregularly over the surface of 
the sponge. This condition is somewhat intermediate between 
that of some Leucandra s and that of Aphrocems, and we prefer 
to place this species in the genus leucandra. 

It may be advisable to state that we do not consider Aplmmms 
to have been derived from Ute or a TJte-like form, but directly 
from an ancestral Leucandra. 

We recognise the following' species as belonging to this, 
genus :•— 
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Section A. Without microxea. 

1* A " alcicornis Gray. Type species of the genus. 

A'phroceras alcicornis Gray [1858]. 

Gyathiscus actinia , Haeckel [1870], fide Haeckel [1872]. 
Leucandra alcicornis Haeckel [1872], 

2. A. catapiiracta Haeckel . 

Leucandrct caiaphracta Haeckel [1872], 

3. A. elongata Schuffner. 

Leucandra elongata Sehuffner [1877]. 


Section B. With microxea. 


4. A. C 'ESpitosa Haeckel. 

Leucandra alcicornis var. ccespitosa Haeckel [1872], 


*>. A. cliarens is Stephens. 

Leucandra diaremis Stephens [1912], 

6. A. eoimcATA von Lendenfeld. 

Vosmaeria corticata von Lendenfeld [1891]. 


Genus 39. Leucettaga Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . Canal system leuconoid. Skeleton almost entirely 
composed of a confused mass of triradiates, which are mostly 
irregular and which form the dermal cortical skeleton as 
well as the skeleton of the chamber layer. Gastral cavity 
traversed by numerous endogastric septa, which possess a 
special skeleton of their own in the form of minute radiates. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

Tin's genus is proposed for the reception of Haeckel’s Leucetta 
pandora var, loculifera , which is the only known species. It 
affords an example amongst leuconoid Calcarea of that remarkable 
development of endogastric septa which occurs also in certain 
Levieosolenias (e. g. L. ivilsoni) among the Homoccelidse, in 
LmmUma among the LeiicaltkUe, and in Sycandra among the 
Sycettidie. We have, however, only considered it necessary to 
attribute generic importance to this character when it is combined, 
as in the present instance, with the presence of an endogastric 
skeleton. 

We have revived this name, which was applied by Haeckel to 
one of the subgenera-of. his Leucetta , for this genus. 

The only known species is ;~— 

1. L, loculifera Haeckel. 

Leucetta 'pandora var, loculifera Haeckel [1872], 
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Genus 40. Paraleucilla Bendy [1892 B], 

Diagnosis . Canal system leuconoid. Skeleton of tlie chamber 
layer composed of confused triradiates. Subdermal cavities 
present, supported by an inner and an outer layer of qua dr i- 
radiates, whose .apical rays cross each other in opposite 
directions. Dermal cortex with tangentially placed tri- 
radiates, between which lie large, longitudinally placed oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

This genus was proposed by Bendy [1892 B] to receive Haeckels 
Leucandra cucumis , but abandoned by him in 1893 on the ground 
that it was not sufficiently distinct from Leueilla, He also 
pointed out that Polejaeff had previously proposed the name 
Fericharax for the same sponge. Further consideration has, 
however, convinced us that the dermal (pmdirradiates of 
Leucandra cucumis are not really compa.ra.ble to the subdermal 
quadriradiates of Leucilla and other Amphoriscidce, being related 
solely to the cortex and not to the chamber layer at all. We 
therefore transfer the species to the family Grantiidaq with which 
it has much more in common than with any other family of 
Cal car ea. We know nothing, however, of the position of the 
nucleus of the collared cells. The first mentioned species of 
Fericharax , on the other hand, isP. carteri Poieja,eft’[1883, p. 19 ] 
which we have now shown to belong to the Leucaseid -Leuca.lt id 
line of descent. We cannot therefore associate Leucandra 
cucumis with either Leucilla or Fericharax , and it therefore 
appears to us that as it is clearly distinguished from other 
Grantiidse by the presence of subdermal cavities with a special 
skeleton, it is necessary to revive the genus Paraleucilla for its 
reception. Haeckel, it is true, placed his Leucandra cucumis in 
the subgenus “ Leiwogypsa” but BowerbanVs name 44 Lmco» 
gypsia ” if revived at all, which we think very undesirable, would 
have to be reserved for Leucandra . 


The only known species is :— 

1. P. cucumis Haeckel . 

Leucandra cucumis Haeckel [1872]. 

Paraleucilla cucumis Bendy [1892 B]. 

Genus 41. Lamontia Kirk [1894]. 

Diagnosis . Sponge consisting of a single person with a specialised 
pore-zone below the terminal osculum. Canal system 
leuconoid. Skeleton of the chamber layer consisting of small 
scattered oxea. Dermal cortex with triradiates in addition 
to oxea,. Gastral quadriradiates present. 

For illustrations of this genus see Kirk [1894], 
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I lie only species of tliis curious genus is Kirk’s Lament ia man 
from New Zealand, which perhaps forms a transition from the 
genus Leucanclra to the genus Leucyssa. 

1. L. zona Kirk, 

Lamontia zona Kirk [1894]. 

Germs 42. Leucyssa Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Canal system leneonoid. Skeleton entirely composed 
of smooth oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

We can only suppose that this genus, which has only been 
observed by Haeckel, owes its peculiar skeleton to the complete 
suppression of ancestral radiates. 

The only known species is :— 

1. L. spongilla Haeckel . 

Leucyssa spongilla Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 43. Trxcxiogypsia Carter [1871 B], 

Diagnosis. Canal system leneonoid. Skeleton entirely composed 
of spined oxea. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872], 

In 1871 Carter proposed the genus Trichogypsia for his species 
T. vilhsa. In 1872, in u Die Kalkschwavmne,” Haeckel regarded 
tin’s species as a variety of his Leucyssa incrustans, the specific 
name mcrustmis having been given by him without description in 
1870 under the genus kiycolepis . The diagnosis of Sycohpis also 
contained no reference to the essential peculiarities of the species 
in question, and was subsequently abandoned by its author. 

The name Trichogypsia has therefore priority in our opinion 
over both Sycohpis and Leucyssa, and we have retained it here 
for species which, like T. rillosa, have spined oxea, while using 
Haeckel's name Leucyssa for those with smooth oxea. 

We consider that Haeckel’s variety lichenoides, winch is the 
first variety of his Leucyssa incrustans, is specifically distinct from 
Carter’s Trichogypsia villose g and as the name villosa has priority 
over incrustans , we confine the latter to the form termed by 
Haeckel var. lichenoides . 

We recognise the following species of this genus;— 

1. T. incrustans HaecheL 

Leucyssa incrustans var. lichenoides Haeckel [1872]. 
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2. T. villosa Carter . Type species of the genus, 

Trichogypsia villosa Carter [1871 BJ. 

Leucyssa incrustaus var. villosa Haeckel [1.872], 

It is doubtful whether Haeckel's Pycolepis hwrmtans is really 
a synonym of Trichogypsia villosa or of T. incrusimis . 


Genus 44. Kuarrhaphis nov. 

Diagnosis . Canal system presumably leuconoid. Skeleton com¬ 
posed exclusively of perforated “ needle-eye” spicules. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

We propose this name for Haeckel’s Leucyssa cretacea, which 
differs from all the other species included by him in the genus 
Leucyssa in the remarkable perforation of the “ needle-eye 
spicules. Spicules of practically identical form are found in the 
genus Baeria , and we must refer the reader to that genus for a. 
discussion of their nature and origin. In Baeria they are still 
associated with triradiates and colossal quadriradiates. Whether 
JvuarrhapMs is to be regarded as derived from a Baeria-1 ike 
ancestor by the complete suppression of the radiate spicules,, 
or whether the remarkable “needle-eye” spicules have arisen 
independently in the two cases, it is impossible to decide. 

The only known species is:— 

1. K. cretacea Haeckel. 

Leucyssa cretacea. Haeckel [1872], 


Genus 45. Eilhardia Polejaeff [1883], 

Diagnosis . Sponge ealyeiform, with pores* on the inner and 
oscula on the outer surface of the cup. Canal system leu.- 
conoid, Skeleton of the chamber layer confused, composed 
of triradiates of various shapes and sizes, and of microxen. 
Cortex of inner surface with microxea and sagittal triradiates,, 
cortex of the outer surface with large oxea and sagittal, 
triradiates. 

For illustrations of this genus see Polejaeff [1883], 

The only known species of the genus is Pole j aeffs Eilhardia 
schulzei , a highly remarkable sponge in many ways, the distri¬ 
bution of the pores and oscula being exactly the reverse of the 
usual condition in cup-shaped sponges, and indicating that the 
sponge cannot be regarded as a single leuconoid person with 
expanded osculum, in the same way as the ealyeiform Pericharax 
peziza. 
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Although the genus EilhanUa was abandoned by Den civ 
[189’2 Bj, we now consider that it is fully entitled to recog¬ 
nition. 

The only known species is :— 

L E. schulzei Polejaejf, 

Eilhardia schulzei Polejaeff [1883]. 


Family 9. AMPHOIUSCIDrE Bendy [1892 B] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Flagellate chambers ranging from elongated and 
radially arranged to small, spherical and irregularly scattered. 
With a distinct dermal cortex supported by a skeleton of 
tangentially placed radiates to which oxea may lie added. 
Some or all of the dermal radiates with large apical rays, 
which project inwards through tlie chamber layer to a greater 
or less extent, and form the principal part of its skeleton. 
No articulate tubar skeleton, but sometimes, in the leuconoid 
forms, a. confused skeleton of quadrimdiates in the chamber 
layer. Nuclei of collared cells probably always apical. 

The most conspicuous feature of this family lies in the large 
dermal or subdermal quadrimdiates with ceutripetally directed 
apical rays. Such spicules may indeed be present in certain 
species of Leumndm , but in such cases they are always associated 
with a confused chamber-layer skeleton of scattered triradiates, 
which is never the ca.se in the Amphorisckke. If there be a 
confused chamber-layer skeleton in this family it is found to be 
composed of quadriradiates, which presumably have been derived 
from the subdermal and subgastral quadriradiates themselves by 
immigration. 

The evidence seems to indicate that Leucandra and Leucitta, 
though difficult to separate in practice, owe their resemblance 
largely to convergence, and that each has been independently 
evolved from some syconoid ancestor, in the one case directly from 
some such form as Grantia , in the other through some such form 
as ul niplwriscuti. 

In some Amphoriscid» large subgastral quadriradiates are 
present, and in others, or even in the same, subgastral sagittal 
tnradiates (or quadriradiates) resembling the sagittal radiates 
of the first joint of an articulate tubar skeleton. Whether the 
centrifugally directed ray of the large subgastral quadriradiates 
is homologous with the basal ray of the subgastral sagittal tri- 
radiates, or whether it is an apical ray added to a tangential 
triradiate of the gastral cortex, is a question which we cannot 
decide without further evidence. 
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Genus 46. Amphorlscus Haeckel [1870] (emend.). 

Diagnosis . Canal system syconoid. Without any special root- 
tuft of anchoring spicules. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872] under 
Byealiis and St/cilia, and Polejaeff [1883]. 

We recognise the following species in this genus :— 


Section A. "Without oxea. 

1. A. chrysalis 0. Schmidt . 

Ute chrysalis 0. Schmidt [1864]. Type species of the 
genus. 

By cilia chrysalis Haeckel [1872]. 

2. A. cyathiscus Haeckel. 

Amphorlscus cyathiscus Haeckel [1872J. 

By cilia cyathiscus Haeckel [1872]. 

8. A. cy lin dr us Haeckel. 

By cilia cylvndrus Haeckel [1872], 

4. A. kryptoraphis Urban . 

Amphoriscm kryptoraphis Urban [1908]. 

5. A. oviparus Haeckel . 

Byealiis otipara Haeckel [1872]. 

8. A. semoni Breitfuss . 

Amphorlscus semoni Breitfuss [1896 G],, 

7, A. testiparus Haeckel . 

Byealiis testipara Haeckel [1872]. 

8. A. urn A Haeckel , 

Amphoriscm urn a Haeckel [1870]. 

By cilia urna Haeckel [1872]. 


Section B. With mieroxea, but without large oxea. 

9. A. BUOCiCHii von Elmer. 

A mpk or isms buccichii von Ebner [1887]. 

10. A. elongatits Polejaeff. 

Amphoriscm elongaius Polejaeff [1883]. 

11. A. oregorii von Lendmfeld. 

Ebmrdla gregorii von Lendenfeld [1891]. 

12. A. OBLATUS Iiow. 

Amphoriscm ohlatas Bow [1913 MS.]. 
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Genus 47. Syculmis Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Canal system syconoid, With a root-tuft of oxea and 
anchoring quadriradiates. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872]. 

This is a highly specialised genus of a single species, but had it 
not already been proposed by Haeckel, we should hardly have felt 
justified in distinguishing a special genus on the characters, 
available. 


The only known species is :— 

1. S. synapta Haeckel. 

Syculmis synapta Haeckel [1872]. 


Genus 48. Letjcilla Haeckel 1872 (emend.). 

Diagnosis. Canal system sylleibid or leuconoid. Skeleton of the 
chamber layer typically composed of the centripetally and 
centrifngaliy directed apical rays of subdermal and sub- 
gas bra i quadriradiates, but subgastral sagittal triradiates and 
confused chamber-layer quadriradiates may be present, while 
the subgastral quadriradiates may be absent. 

For illustrations of this genus see Haeckel [1872] and Bendy 
[1893 A]. 

The resemblance of this genus to some species of Leucandra 
has already been pointed out. It also resembles by convergence 
some species of the genus Leimtta , but may be distinguished by 
the fact that traces of syconoid ancestry are still to be met with 
in the skeleton (e. g., the presence in some species of subgastral 
sagittal triradiates), while the triradiates are not of the cha¬ 
racteristic regular type occurring in the Leucascidas. The position 
of the nucleus of the collared cells, as determined in Lmcilla 
ausiralmms and L. prmceps , is, moreover, apical, instead of 
basal as in the Leucasciche. 

We recognise the following species as belonging to this 

genus 

Section A. Without oxea. 

1. L. amphora Haeckel Type species of the genus, 

Leucilla amphora Haeckel [1872]. 

2. L, a usTR aljenbis Garter. 

Leuconia johnstordi var. australiensis Garter [188o-188b]., 
Leucilla australiensis Bendy [1892 B], 
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3. L. CAPSULA Haeckel. 

Liposlomella capsid a Haeckel [1870]. 
Leucilla capsula Haeckel [1872]. 


Section B. With large radially arranged oxea or 
trichoxea, but without microxea. 

4. L, echinus Haeckel 

Leiicidmis echinus Haeckel [1872]. 

.5. L. GXEOBRAGMIFEBA Molt), 

Leucilla oxeodragmifem How [1913.MS.]. 

’6. L. PEINOEPS Row. 

Leucilla princeps How [1913 MS.]. 

7. L. Proteus Bendy. 

Leucilla proteas Dendy [1913]. 

8. L. uteii Polejaef. 

Leucilla uter PolejaefF [1883]. 


Section G. ‘Without large oxea, but with microxea. 


9. L. nuttingi Urban. 


Rhabdodermella nuttingi Urban [1902]. 

10. L. saccharata Haeckel . 

Leucandra saccharata Haeckel [1872]. 


The following species apparently also belongs to this germs, but 
was very inadequately diagnosed :— 

11. L. leuconides Bidder . 

RycaUis leuconides Bidder [1891]. 


Family 10. LELAPIIIUE nov. 

Bialyiinm Kirkpatrick [1911 A.]. 

Diagnosis. Canal system presumably always leuconoid. Skeleton 
of the chamber layer containing fi bres or bundles of modified 
sagittal triradiates placed side by side, but not cemented 
together. Nuclei of collared cells (presumably always) 
apical. 

This family appears to be a highly specialised offshoot from the 
leuconoid Grantiidse. The presence in Lelapia of distinct sub- 
gastral sagittal triradiates and the apical position of the nuclei of 
the collared cells afford very strong evidence in support of this 
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view, and necessitate, as we have already pointed out, its wide 
separation from the other so-called Pharetronid sponges. 

The presence of tuning-fork spicules in Lelapia cannot be taken 
as indicating close affinity with the latter, for, as is well known, 
such spicules occur in Haeckel’s Lmcandra ( Leucortis) pulvmar 
and L. (Leucetta) pandora, while they are replaced in Kebira, the 
only other known genus of Lelapiidse, by radiates in which the 
ora] rays have been practically suppressed. 


Genus 49. Lelapia Gray [1867]. 

Diagnosis . Skeleton of the chamber layer composed of large 
scattered oxea and loose fibres of tuning-fork spicules. 
'Dermal skeleton of tangential triradiates and mieroxea. 
Gastral skeleton of tangential triradiates and quadriradiates. 

For illustrations of this genus see Bendy [1893 B]. 

This genus was originally based by Gray on figures published 
by Bowerbank of the characteristic tuning-fork spicules. Carter 
really first described the sponge, adopting Gray’s name, Lelapia 
australis i for the species which he studied. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that Carter’s species is either generically or 
specifically identical with that which furnished the spicules 
figured by Bowerbank. There is some probability, however, from 
the locality, and from the fact that tlie spicules are stated by 
Bowerbank to have been u loosely fasciculated,” that the two 
species are really identical, and in any case the genus and species 
may conveniently be retained for the sponge described by Carter. 

The only known species is :— 

L Ij. australis Gray. 

11 A new species of sponge” Bowerbank [1858-1862]. 

Lelapia australis Gray [1867]. 

Lelapia australis Carter [1885-1886]. 

Lelapia australis Bendy [1893 B]. 


Genus 50. Kebira Row [1909]. 

Diagnosis . Skeleton of the chamber layer composed of large 
longitudinally arranged oxea, and of loose fibres of sagittal 
triradiates whose paired rays are vestigial. Dermal and 
gastral skeleton of tangential triradiates. 

For illustrations of this genus see Row [1909]. 

The only known species is:-—, 

. L K. UTEOJDES Mow . ... 

Kebira uteoides Row [1909]. 
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3. L. capsula Haeckel . 

Lvpostometta capsula Haeckel [1870]. 
Leucilla capsula Haeckel [1872], 


Section B. With large radially arranged oxea or 
trichoxea, but without microxea. 

4. L. echinus Haeckel 

Leuculmls echinus Haeckel [1872], 

•5. L. GXEODRAGMIFERA Roil). 

Leucilla oxeodragmifera Row [1913 MS.]. 

’6. L, PRINCEPS Row. 

Leucilla princeps Row [1913 MS.]. 

7. L. proteus Bendy . 

Leucilla proteus Bendy [1913], 

8. L. uter PoUjaef. 

Leucilla uter Polejaeff [1883], 


Section C. Without large oxea, but with microxea. 


9. L. nuttingx Urban . 

Rhabdodermella nuttingi Urban [1902]. 


10. L. saccharata Haeckel. 

Leucandra sacckarata Haeckel [1872]. 


The following species apparently also belongs to this genus, but 
was very inadequately diagnosed:— 

11. L. leuconides Bidder. 

Sycaltis leuconides Bidder [1891]. 


Family 10. LELAPILDiE nor. 

Bialyimm Kirkpatrick [1911 A]. 

Diagnosis . Canal system presumably always Jeuconoid. Skeleton 
of the chamber layer containing fibres or bundles of modified 
sagittal triradiates placed side by side, but not cemented 
together. Nuclei of collared cells (presumably always) 
apical. 

This family appears to be a highly specialised offshoot from the 
leuconoid Grantikke. The presence in Lelapia of distinct sub- 
gastral sagittal triradiates and the apical position of the nuclei of 
the collared cells afford very strong evidence in support of this 
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view, and necessitate, as we have already pointed out, its wide 
separation from the other so-called Pharetronid sponges. 

The presence of tuning-fork spicules in Lelapia cannot be taken 
as indicating close affinity with the latter, for, as is well known, 
such spicules occur in Haeckel’s Leucandra ( Leucortis) pidvinar 
and L. ( heucetia) pandora , while they are replaced in Keblra , the 
only other known genus of Lelapiidie, by radiates in which the 
oral rays have been practically suppressed. 


Genus 49. Lelapia Gray [1867]. 

Diagnosis. Skeleton of the chamber layer composed of large 
scattered oxea and loose fibres of tuning-fork spicules. 
Hernial skeleton of tangential triradiates and microxea. 
Gastral skeleton of tangential triradiates and quadriradiates. 

For illustrations of this genus see Dendy [1893 B]. 

This genus was originally based by Gray on figures published 
by Bowerbank of the characteristic tuning-fork spicules. Carter 
really first described the sponge, adopting Gray’s name, Lelapia 
australis , for the species which he studied. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that Carter’s species is either generically or 
specifically identical with that which furnished the spicules 
figured by Bowerbank. There is some probability, however, from 
the locality, and from the fact that the spicules are stated by 
Bowerbank to have been “loosely fasciculated/ 5 that the two 
species are really identical, and in any case the genus and species 
may conveniently be retained for the sponge described by Garter. 

The only known species is :— 

1. L. australis Gray. 

u A new species of sponge ” Bowerbank [1858-1862]. 

Lelapia australis Gray [1867]. 

Lelapia australis Garter [1885-1886]. 

Lelapia australis Dendy [1893 B]. 


Genus 50. Kebira Row [1909]. 

Diagnosis, Skeleton of the chamber layer composed of large 
' longitudinally arranged oxea, and of loose fibres of sagittal 
triradiates whose paired rays are vestigial. Dermal and 
gastral skeleton of tangential triradiates. 

For illustrations of this genus see Row [1909], 

The only known species is:— 

1. K. uteoides Row. . . 

Kebira uteoides Row [1909]. 
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GENERA AND SPECIES “INCERTiE SEDIS.” 

Genus 51. Sycaltis Haeckel [1872] (emend.). 

Diagnosis ? Oanal system sy conoid ('?). Skeleton of the chamber 
layer confused. 

The sense in which we employ this genus is obviously quite 
different from that in which it was used by Haeckel, who based 
it upon the presence of triradiate and quadriradiate spicules and 
the absence of oxea. Most of the species assigned to it by him 
have been relegated to other genera, but bis description of the 
undermentioned species appears to indicate that it possesses 
characteristics separating it widely from any syconoid sponge 
of normal structure, and therefore, although there seems to be 
some similarity between this sponge and Lmcascm , we prefer 
to consider it as “ incertm sedis” rather than to assign any 
definite position to it in our classification. It may be related to 
A nmnixUla, 

The only known species is :— 

1* S. perforata Haeckel . 

Sycaltis perforata Haeckel [1872]. 

The following species are so inadequately known as to render 
all attempts to identify them ineffectual:— 

Ute viridis 0. Schmidt [1868]. 

Medon barbata Duchassaing and Michelotti [1864], 

Medon imberhis Duchassaing and Michelotti [1864], 

The following species have been referred to without de¬ 
scription :— 

Grcmtia striatula Bowerbank MS., referred to by Bowerbank 
[1864-1882, vol i. p. 233]. 

Leucogypsia algoaensis Bowerbank MS., referred to by Bower- 
hank [1864-1882, vol. i. p. 166]. 

Ute papillosum 0 . Schmidt, referred to by Gray [1867], 

("We have not been able to discover any reference to a 
species of this name in any of Schmidt’s papers, and think 
that Gray’s reference is probably a misprint for Ute 
capillosum 0. S.) 


LIST OP REJECTED GENERIC NAMES. 

The following list includes all the generic names that have, so- 
far as we are aware, been applied to calcareous sponges, but which 
we have not made use of in this paper. Many of them have been 
used in various senses by different authors, and in such cases all 
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■'the instances which are of systematic importance have been 
referred to, though the list of references is by no means com¬ 
plete. Under each genus the date and type-species are given, in 
order to simplify the work of determining the true names of 
genera in accordance with the laws of priority, should any of 
these names be revived for future use. We also give (in brackets) 
the name under which the type species will be found in the present 
paper. 

Alcvoncellum Quoy et Gaimard [1833]. 

Type species, as regards calcareous sponges, A. gelaiinosum 
de Blainville, (=A hjcon gelaiinosum ), 

The name Alcyoneellum was originally proposed by Quoy and 
Guimard for certain bexactinellid sponges, but was subsequently 
used by de Blainville [1834-1837] to include Sycon (AIcyoncdlmi ) 
(jelatinosuvb. Gray [1867] has also used the name for a genus of 
calcareous sponges, and with the same type species. The name is 
now regarded as a synonym of both Euplectella and Sycon, 

Amphoiildium Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species A. viridis 0 Schmidt. 

Schmidts Ute viridis is absolutely unrecognisable, even 
genetically. 

Amphouula Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species A. solida 0. Schmidt, {=zLeucandm solida). 
Artynas Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species A. compressus Fabricius, (= Grantia compressa ). 
Artynella Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species A, compressa Fabricius, (= Grantia compressa), 
Autynes Gray [1867]. 

Type species A* compressa Fabricius, {^Grantia compressa). 
Artynhim Haeckel [1870], 

Typo species A.compresmm Fabricius, (= Grantia compressa j). 

A i ity x oru ylltjm Haeckel [1870]. 

Typo species A. compress um Fabricius, (= Grantia con^oressa), 

Asoaltis Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species A. canariensis Michluclio-Maclay, (= Leuco- 
solenia canariensis). 

Ascanbra Haeckel [1872], 

Type species A. cor data Haeckel, (== Leucosolenia cor data). 

The name Ascmidra has been used in almost exactly Haeckel’s 
sense by several subsequent writers, notably von Lendenfeld, 
Breitfuss, Arnesen, and various systematists who have followed 
pitoc. Zoo b, Soc.—*1913, No. LII. ■ 52 
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the modification of Haeckel’s original system proposed by von 
Lenrlenfeld in 1891. The name has also been used by Minchiu 
[1896, 1900, &c.] in an entirely different sense for a genus whose' 
type, and only, species was A. falcate &, placed by us in the genus 
Leucosolenia, In the latter sense it is the equivalent of von Lou¬ 
den f eld’s Homan dr a . 

Ascetta Haeckel [1872], 

Type species A. primordialis Haeckel, (= Leucosolenia 
primordiedis). 

As employed by Haeckel, this genus includes only species 
whose whole skeleton is composed of trirad iates ; von Lendenfeld, 
however, has used it [1891] to include all those a scon sponges 
which do not possess oxea. 

Ascilla Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species A. gracilis Haeckel, (=Leucosolenia gracilis). 
Ascometra Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species A. primordiale Haeckel, (= Leucosolenia 
primordiedis). 

The name Ascometra was used by Haeckel, in the “ artificial 
system ” given at the end of his 4 Monographic/ to replace the 
name Thecometra used for exactly the same group in his earlier 
4 Prodromus,* and for no apparent reason save noineuchitoriaJ 
symmetry. He gave his new genus, however, a different type 
species. 

Ascortis Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species A. horrida Haeckel, (=Leucosolenia horriela). 
Ascclmis Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species A , armata Haeckel, (== Leucosolenia cirmata). 
Ascuris Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species A. eerrecifie Haeckel, (= a variety of Leucoso¬ 
lenia ccmeiriensis). 

Asteosclera Lister [1900], 

Type species A . wiUeyema Lister. 

Although originally described as a member of the Oalearea, this 
sponge is now known to be an aberrant member of the Non- 
calearea (vide Kirkpatrick [1912]). 

Auloplegma Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species A. hculomm Haeckel,' (=Leucosolenia loetdosa). 
Aulorhiza Haeckel [1870]* 

Type species A . intestmalis Haeckel, (= Leucosolenia 
lamarckii). 
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Calcispongia de Blainmlle [1834-1837]. 

Type species G. compressa Fabricius, ( — Grantla compressed,. 
This genus was proposed by de Blainville in exactly the same 
sense as Fleming’s Granila [1828]. Since the latter genus takes 
priority, Galcispongia becomes merely a synonym of it. 

Clathiuna Gray [1867], 

Type species G . clathrus 0. Schmidt, (= Leucosolenia 
clathrus ). 

This genus has been employed by Mi.nchin [1896, 1900] as the 
type genus of one of his families of homocoal sponges. We have 
already (p. 718) given our reasons at length for not accepting his 
conclusions. 

Clystolynthus Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species G. ■veslcida Haeckel, (=Leucosolenia vesicula ). 

Ooexostomella Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species C. caminns Haeckel, ( —Leucandra caminus), 

CtENOSTOMiuM Haeckel [1872], 

Type species C. cram less a Haeckel, (= Leucandra cramhessa). 
Ocenostomus Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species G. primigen ms Haeckel, (= Leucetta primigenia ). 
Cyathiscus Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species G. actinia Haeckel, (= Jphroceras alcicornis). 

Dermatreton Jenkin [1908 B]. 

Type species I), chartaceum Jenkin, (= Grantia chartacea). 
This genus was proposed by Jenkin for certain species of the 
family Gran tiki a?, which possess “linked” chambers. We do not 
consider that this character is of generic rank, and we have there¬ 
fore included both these species in the genus Granila. 

Djeddea Michlucho-Maclay MS. {fide Haeckel [1872]). 

Type species D.molacea Mich hi ch o-Maclay MS .,jide Haeckel 
[1872], (=Graniessa stauridea ). 

The generic name Djeddea is quoted by Haeckel in the 
synonymy list attached to his Sycetta stauridea. This seems]to 
be the only authority for the name. 

Dunstervillia Boiverbank [1845]. 

Type species I), elegans Bowerbank, {—Sycon elegcms ). 

Bower bank’s genus was adopted by Haeckel as one of the 
genera of his “ artificial ” system, but no other author seems to 
have made use of it save Gray. It is now considered to be merely 
a, synonym of Sycon. 
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Dyssycarium Haeckel [1872], 

Type species D. egedii 0. Schmidt, (= Leucandra egedll). 

In proposing this genus Haeckel states that it is equivalent to 
O. Schmidt's Eye inula. Both these are considered by us to be 
synonyms of Leucandra, but the question is discussed in more 
detail under Sycimda . 

Dysstconella Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 1). pumila Bowerbank, (= Leucandm pmnila ). 

Dyssycum Haeckel [1870], 

Type species 1). fistulosum Johnston, ( =Leucandra jistulosa ). 
Dyssycus Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species D. primigenvm Haeckel, (= Leucettaprimigema). 
A genus of the artificial system, identical with Dyssycum of 
the t Prodronms * of 1870. There does not seem to be any reason 
for the change of spelling, but such changes, and sometimes more 
radical ones, were made by Haeckel in several cases in Ids later 
work. 

Ernerella von Lendenfeld [1891]. 

Type species E. buccichii von Ebner, (= Amphorlscm 
buccichii ). 

Ouaxcha Michhicho-Maday [1868], 

Type species G* blanca Michlucho-Maclay, (=Leucosolenia 
bianco ). 

JIeteropegma Polejaef [1883], 

Type species II. nodus-gonlii Polejaef", ( =Leucaltis clathia). 
As we have shown when discussing Leucaltis , PolejaefFs name 
is merely a synonym of the latter, 

Homandra von Lendenfeld [1891]. 

Type species II. falcata von Lendenfeld, (= Leucosolenm 
falcata ). 

This genus is the equivalent of Ascandra in Min chin’s sense 
[1896, 1900, &c.], but must not he confused with Ascandra in 
the original sense of Haeckel. The latter genus was used by 
von Lendenfeld in almost exactly Haeckels sense, so that, since 
lie considered A. falcata to be worthy of generic separation, a 
new name became necessary. At a later date Minchin revised 
the classification of the homocoei sponges, and relegated the 
name Ascandra to A . falcata , so that the name llomandra 
was rendered unnecessary. (Bee. for details, Minchin [1896, 
1897].) We have given above (p. 720) our reasons for considering 
the separation of L. falcata from the genus Leucosolenia to be 
inadvisable. 
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Homoderma von Lendenfeld [1885 A]. 

Type species II. sijcandrctv on Lendenfeld, (=zSycon sycandra ). 
Tins genus was proposed for a somewhat aberrant Si/con, and 
was made by its author the only genus of a new family of Aseones, 
the Homodermidse. The question has been dealt with to some 
extent above (p. 716), and is fully investigated in Row’s report 
on the Oalcarea of the Hamburg South-Western Australian. 
Expedition of 1905 (see Row [1913* MS.]). 

Homexta von lendenfeld [1891]. 

A genus proposed by von Lendenfeld on hypothetical characters, 
and without any species. 

Hypodictyon Jenhin [1908 B]. 

Type species II longstaffi Jenkin, (—Si/con longstaffi). 

This genus was erected by Jenkin for the above species, and 
placed by him in his supposed family Chiphoridce, on account of 
the presence of cliiactines, being separated from Streptocomis on 
account of the “linking” of the chambers. Neither of these 
characters is considered by us as of generic value. 

Mypograntia Carter [1885-1886]. 

Type species II infrequens Carter, (=Grantiopsis infrequent)* 
This genus was proposed by Carter for several species of diverse 
nature, and the diagnosis was extremely unsatisfactory. Further, 
the first (i. e. type) species was said by its author to be “ incertm 
sedis,” tinder these circumstances we‘do not feel that we can 
allocate the name to any of our genera. 

Leucjkartea Michktclio-Maclay MS., fide Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species X. natalemis Mi chi ucho-Maclay MS., fide 
Haeckel [1.872], (=zSycon rarnosum). 

The only warranty for this name seems to be that it is included 
in the synonymy list attached to Haeckel’s Sycandra ramosa as a 
MS. name of Miehlucho-Maelay’s. 

Leucogypsia Bowerhanlc [1864—1882]. 

Type species L. gossei Bowerbank, (= Leueandra gasset). 

One of the four genera of Calcareous sponges proposed by 
Bowerbank in his ‘ Monograph of British Sponges/ It is now 
usually considered to be a synonym of Leueandra, and although 
perhaps it has right of priority over the latter, yet w T e feel that 
the name Leueandra is so well known that it should be preserved. 

Leucometra Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species L. primigenia Haeckel, (—Leueetta primigenia). 
Letjconia Grant [1841]. 

A genus proposed by Grant and used by many subsequent 
authors very nearly in the sense in which we use Leueandra 
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{e. g . Garter, Polejaeff, Urban, etc.), but as shewn by Vosnmer 
[1887] and Bendy [1893 A], the name is not valid, as it had been 
previously applied to a genus of Mollusc 'A. 

Leucopsis von Lendenfeld [1885 B], 

Type species L. pedu nmlata von Lendenfeld, (= Leucosolenia 
pedunmlata). 

This species was supposed by von Lendenfeld to be a transition 
form between Haeckel’s Ascones and Lexicones, blit it seems to 
ns that the structure described is far more probably that of a 
OlathrinoicI Leucosolenia provided with a stalk. 

Leltcortis Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species L. puhinar Haeckel, (= Leucandra pidvinar ). 

Leuculmis Haeckel [1872], 

Type species X. echinus Haeckel, (=leucilla echinus ). 

Lipostomella Haeckel [1870], 

Type species L. clausa Haeckel, (=Leucetta prmigema). 

Melon Duchassaing et J lichelotti [1864]. 

Type species M. barbata Duchassaing et Miciielotti (incertcn 
sedis ). 

A genus comprising two species, both of which are quite un¬ 
recognisable, and may even not be calcareous sponges. 

Merlia Kirkpatrick [1908]. 

Type species if. normani Kirkpatrick. 

This sponge was originally described as a member of the family 
Pharetronicke, but recently Kirkpatrick has shown that its true 
place is among the Nou-calearea. 

Mlea Michlucho-3fadap MS .,fide Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species if. dohrnii Michl ucho-Maclay MS ^jule Haeckel 
[1872], (=Leucandra pidvinar ). 

The only authority for this name seems to he Haeckel, who 
published several MS. names in the synonymy lists attached to 
various species in his Monograph. 

Mobiusispongia Duncan [1880]. 

Type species if, parasitica Duncan. 

An organism originally described as a parasitic calcareous 
sponge, but it seems very doubtful whether it belongs to the 
sponges at all. We certainly do not feel inclined to recognise it, 
without further evidence, as a member of the CJalcarea. 

Nardoa 0. Schmidt [1862]. 

Type species K reticulum 0, Schmidt, (= Leucosolenia 
reticulum ). 

Minchin [1896] has shown that this name was previously 
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•used for a germs of Asteroidea, and is therefore permanently 
in a vailable. 

Nardoma Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species A. nitida Haeclcel, (=Leucosolenia nitida ). 
Narbopsis Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species A. gracilis Haeckel, (=Leucosolenia gracilis ). 
Nardohus Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species H. primordialis Haeckel, (==Leucosolenia pri¬ 
mordialis ). 

■Olyntilella Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species O.corictcea Montagu, (=Leucosolenia coriacea ). 
Olynthium Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 0 . niticlum Haeckel, (=Leucosolenia nitida ). 
Olynthus Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 0. simplex Haeckel, (= Leucosolenia pri¬ 
mordialis). 

This name, as an actual generic name, is considered by us to be 
merely a synonym of Leucosolenia , but we may point out that its 
author proposed it for what he considered to be the most primitive 
adult sponge known, and, although we now believe that h© 
probably erred in considering specimens of this form to be adult, 
yet the name is still retained for a hypothetical genus of an¬ 
cestral Oalcarea, and for an early stage in the ontogeny of the 
individual. Even should adult Olynthus-iovms, occur, however, 
we do not consider that they would be genetically separable 
from Leucosolenia . 

Polejna von Leadenfeld [1891]. 

Type species P. titer Polejaeff, (==Leucilla uter). 

One of the genera based by von Lendenfeld on the presence of 
a sylleibid canal system, a character which we do not consider of 
ge i i eric i mportanee. 

Prosy cum Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species I\ simplicissimum Haeckel, (= Leucosolenia 
primordialis ). 

IliiABBODERMELLA Urban [1902], 

Type species 1L nuttingi Urban, (=Leucilla nnttingi ). 

Soypha S. F. Gray [1821]. 

Type species 8. coronata Ellis and Solander, (= Sycon 
coronatum). 

The genus Scypha actually has priority over Basso’s Sycon , but 
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the latter has so long been in general use that it seems desirable 
to retain it. Moreover, the earlier mono was proposed by a 
botanist for organisms which he regarded as plants, and the- 
generic diagnosis was 'hopelessly erroneous and misleading. 


Solenidium Haeckel [1872], 

Type species S. nitidimi Haeckel, (=Lfiucosolema nitidci). 
Soleniscus Haeckel [1870], 

Type species loeitlosiis Haeckel, (=»JMicosolenia localosa). 
Solenula Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species S. coriacea Montagu, (=Lmcosolenia cor lace a). 

SphenopiiorinA Breitfuss [1898 B]. 

Type species S. singularis Breitfuss, (=s Grantia ? singular is).. 
This name was originally proposed fora sponge showing certain 
apparently great peculiarities in its skeletal structure and in 
the form of its spicules. Possibly, if blue structure described 
really represents that of the sponge, it merits a distinct genus, 
but the fact that only a. fragment was found, and that that frag¬ 
ment had been preserved in spirit for no less than 33 years before 
it was examined by Breitfuss, led us to doubt whether there had 
not been some corrosion of the spicules during that time. This 
opinion was supported by an examination of type slides which one 
of us (Row) was able to make when in Berlin recently, for the 
appearance of the specimens is just what might be produced by 
the very slow eating away of the terminal portions of the spicule- 
rays by very dilute acid. Under these circumstances we feel that 
the genus had better be abandoned for the present, at any rate 
until further material of the species assigned to it has been ob¬ 
tained, and we have accordingly placed the only described species 
provisionally in the genus Grantia . 

Sphenophorus Breitfuss [1898 B]. 

Type species S. singularis Breitfuss, (as Grantia% singular is). 
An earlier name for the previous genus, abandoned by its 
author as being preoccupied. 

Spoxgia Linnceus [1758-1759]. 

The name under which the earlier km own species of Calcareous, 
sponges were, in common with non-calcareous forms, described, 
but now entirely abandoned. 

Streptoconus Jenkm [1908 B]. 

Type species S. australis Jenkin, (=,.$tycan amtrale). 

One of the genera of Jenkins family Chiphoriday which has 
been abandoned by us for reasons given above. 
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Sycantua von Lendenfeld [1891]. 

Type species 8\ tenellcc von Lendenfeld, (=*S 'ycon teneUnm). 
This genus was retained by Bendy [1892 B], but although the 
species placed in it by von Lendenfeld is certainly aberrant, we 
agree with Jen kin [1908 B] that it does not merit generic 
recognition. 

Hycarium Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 8. ampulla Haeckel, {—Sycon ampulla). 
Bycidium Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 8. gelatinosum de Blainville, ( =Sycon gelati - 
nosum). 

Bycilla Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species 8. cyathiscus Ha eckel, (= Amphor isc us cyathiscus). 

Sycinula 0. Schmidt [1868]. 

Type species S. aspera 0. Schmidt, ( = Leucandra aspera). 
This name, strictly speaking, may have priority over Leuccmdra , 
but it was only mentioned casually by Schmidt, without diagnosis, 
although he indicated 8. aspera as type of the genus, and it has 
never been accepted, except by Haeckel for one of his 44 artificial ” 
genera, whereas Leucandra has come into fairly general use. 
And further, if the name Leucandra were changed, it apparently 
should be changed to Leiccogypsia rather than to Sycimda. 

Bycocystis Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 8. ovifminis Haeckel, {—Sycon ciliatum). 

Sycodbndrum Haeckel [1870], 

Type species 8. ramosum Haeckel, ( ~8ycon ramosim). 

Sycolepis Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 8. incrustans Haeckel, (=either Trichogypsia 
mcrmtans or T. villosa ). 

Sycometka Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 8. compression Fabrieius, (= Grantia compressa). 
Byconella 0 Schmidt [1868]. 

Type species 8. qumlrangulata O. Schmidt, (= Sycon quad - 
rangulatum ). 

Bycopiiyllum Haeckel [1870], 

Type species 8 . lobatmn Haeckel, (= Grantia lohaia). 

Syookrhiza Haeckel [1870]. 

Type .species 8 . coriacea Montagu, (= Leucosolenia coriacea). 
Sycortis Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species 8. laevigata Haeckel, ( = Grantia laevigata). 
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Sycortusa Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species 8. he rig at a Haeckel, (=Grantia Icevigata), 

One of tlie subgenera into which Haeckel divided his genus 
Sycoriis, raised by von Lendenfeld [1891] to generic rank. 

Sycothamnus Haeckel [1870], 

Type species 8. fruticosus Haeckel, (= Leucetta primlgenia). 
Sycum Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 8. ciliatum Fabricius, (=Sycon ciliatum). 

A modification of Risso’s generic name Sycon for which there 
does not seem to have been any adequate reason. 

Sycurus Haeckel [1872]. 

Type species 8. prlmitivus Haeckel, (—Syeelta primitiva). 
Tarroma Haeckel [1870], 

Type species T. canariense Michlucho-Maclay, (= Zeuco - 
solenia canariensis ). 

Tarhopsis Haeckel [1872], 

Type species T. coriacea Montagu, (=Leucosolenia coriacea). 
Taurus Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species 1\ densus Haeckel, (=Leacosolenia densa). 

Teichonella Carter [1878]. 

Type species T. prolifer a Carter, (=Leucetta prolifera). 

A genus proposed by Carter for two species, whose slight 
similarity of external form misled him into thus associating them. 
One of these has now been placed by us in the genus Leucetta , 
the other is the type of' our genus Teichonopsis . For a criticism 
of the genus Teichonella and its species see Bendy [1891 B]. 

Tenthrexodes Jenkin [1908 B], 

Type species T, antarcticus Jenkin, (=Sycon antarciiciim ). 
For a discussion of this genus and its species see under Sycon 
(p. 744). 

Thecometra Haeckel [1870]. 

Type species T. loculosa Haeckel, (==Leucosolmia local os a). 
Utella Bendy [1892 B], 

Type species U. hystrix Haeckel, ( =Sycodorus hystrix). 

¥e have found it necessary to substitute Haeckels name 
Sycodorus for the above. 

Yosmaeria von Lendenfeld [1885 B]. 

'Type species V. gracilis von Lendenfeld, (= Grantia gracilis ). 
One of the genera based by von Lendenfeld on the presence of 
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a, “ sylleibid ” canal system, a character which we do not consider 
to be of generic importance. 

Wagnerella Merejkowski [1878] ■ 

Type species TV. borealis Merejkowski. 

An organism originally described as a calcareous sponge, but 
shewn by Mayer [1879] to be a Heliozoan. 

In addition to the above, an enormous number of subgeneric 
names, both u artificial” and “natural,” were proposed by 
Haeckel in his two works on the group, but the list is sufficiently 
swollen out with discarded generic names, without including 
subgeneric ones also. 


PHYTOGENY OP THE CALCAREA. 

Our views as to the phytogeny of the Calcanea, elaborated in 
the foregoing pages, may now be summarised as follows, and 
illustrated by the accompanying phylogenetic tree. This tree 
differs in certain important respects from that published by one 
of us twenty years ago [Dendy, 1893 A], which is only to be 
expected when we consider the great advances made in our 
knowledge of the group in the interval. All the families of the 
earlier scheme, and the general ideas of their relationships to 
one another in the main lines of descent, are, however, retained 
with but little alteration, but we recognise now four additional 
families of recent Galcarea, the Leucaltidm, the Minchinellkke, 
the Murrayonicke and the Lelapiidse, while several genera have 
had to be transferred from one family to another. 

One of the most important advances in the classification of 
the group was made by Minehin [1896], in his demonstration 
that even among the homoccel sponges two types of collared cells 
are met with, with apical and basal nuclei respectively; a 
suggestion which was followed up by Bidder [1898], who, it will 
be remembered, proposed to divide, not only the Galcarea, but 
the whole of the sponges into Basinucleata and Apinucleata 
accordingly, or, confining the suggestion "to the Galcarea, to 
divide these into Calcaroxea with apical, and Calcinea with 
hastxl, nuclei. 

We think it quite likely that the latter of these two suggestions 
will ultimately prove to be thoroughly sound. With regard to 
the former, however, we consider it highly probable that several 
distinct types of collared cells will be shewn to exist in the non- 
calcareous sponges, though as yet we have very little information 
on this point. 

Continuing the observations of Minehin, we find that in the 
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genus Leucosolenia , which admittedly stands at the bottom of 
the line of evolution of the Calcarea, both types of collared cells 
exist, hut apparently not side by side in the same species; and 
we find further, that the two principal lines of descent, which 


Text-fig. 13 d, 
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appear, on quite other grounds, to have sprung from the homoccel 
sponges, are characterised respectively by the two types of 
collared cells. It is interesting to note that these two main lines. 
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of descent were clearly indicated twenty years ago, as represented 
by the Leucascidas and Sycettidse respectively. 

It must, of course, be remembered that the real difference 
between the two types of collared cells concerns, as Minchin has 
shewn [1909], the relation of the flagellum, with its basal granule, 
to the nucleus. This relation has, of course, only been deter¬ 
mined in a very few cases. In Leucosolenia coriacea , for example, 
the basal granule is situated at the apex of the cell and the 
nucleus at the base, while in L. complicatci the flagellum appears 
to spring from the nucleus itself, which is apically situated. 
There can be no doubt that the actual position of the nucleus 
itself in the collared cell may vary temporarily under certain con¬ 
ditions, but in good spirit-preserved material it appears always 
to settle down into a. characteristic position, which is either 
basal or apical, and which may be determined without resort to 
special methods of cytological investigation. We do not wish 
to lay undue stress upon this diameter at present, and we 
should not venture to use it were it not associated with other 
distinctive features, but we have been surprised, in view of our 
former opinion as to the systematic value of such a character, to 
find how constant the position of the nucleus is in the two lines 
of descent indicated. This will be sufficiently evident from 
reference to the table given in the Introduction. 

We have in vain attempted to split up the unwieldy genus 
Leucosohnia into smaller groups. The utmost we have been 
aide to do lias been to isolate from the main body of species three 
well-marked types, Ascyssa, A sc ute and Bendy a, We do not 
consider that Minchin’s proposal to divide the homoccel sponges 
into two families, Leneosoleniicke and Clathrinidm, is at all 
practicable in the present state of our knowledge, and if it be 
true, as he himself has pointed out [1909], following Goldschmidt, 
that the two types of relation of flagellum to collared cell may 
occur in the same genus of Protozoa ( Mmtigina ), we see no reason 
for supposing that both may not occur in the genus Leucosolenia . 
According to our view, this is a large and heterogeneous group 
of primitive forms all closely related to one another and merging 
into one another to a large extent, from which the two lines of 
descent referred to have led the way to the evolution of the 
higher Oalcarea. 

We will take the Bendy a, or Leucaseid-Leucaltid, line first, 
in which the nucleus of the collared cells is basal. The starting 
point of this line seems to have been from some form closely 
related to Bendy a. The radiate arrangement of the colony in 
this genus formerly misled Dendy [1893 A] into regarding it as 
on the line of evolution of the Sycettidse, hut there are several 
strong arguments against tins view. The radiate arrangement, 
appears to be but a modification of a reticulate <fi Olathrinid ” 
character, and actual open anastomoses may occur between the 
radial tubes, which, in spite of what has been said by more than 
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one author, appears rarely if ever to be the case in true Sycettkke 
or their descendants. To this must be added the primitive type 
of skeleton, composed exclusively of equiangular radiates, which 
do not exhibit the characteristic arrangement met with in the 
syconoid sponges, with their differentiated gastral cortex and 
articulate tubar skeleton. In this connection we may especially 
note the absence of subgastral sagittal triradiates (or quadri- 
radiates), which form such a constant feature of the Sycettkke 
and their derivatives. 

The Deiidya line seems to have given off two branches, repre¬ 
sented by the Leucasckhe and Leucaltkke respectively. The Leueas- 
cidse are undoubtedly the more primitive of the two. The genus 
Leitcccscus itself, indeed, might very easily be mistaken for a 
liomoccel sponge were it not for the presence of a distinct and 
independent pore-bearing dermal membrane; it retains the 
elongated, branched, and more or less radially arranged flagellate 
chambers of its Dendijct- like ancestors. Within the family evolu¬ 
tion has led to the development of a more highly differentiated, 
dermal cortex in Leucetta and Pericharax , accompanied by great- 
reduction in the size of the flagellate chandlers and complication 
of the inhalant and exhalant canal systems. In this way 
has arisen that remarkable convergence between Leucetta and 
Pericharax on the one hand, and the leuconoid Gran tithe on the 
other, which has for so long prevented the appreciation of the 
fundamental distinction which really exists between these forms. 
The remaining genus in the family, Leucomalthe , is a highly 
specialised and aberrant type, which is, onfy included here 
provisionally, until we know more of its minute anatomy and 
histology. 

In the Leucaltkke the distinctive peculiarity has been the 
enormous development of the dermal cortex with its special 
skeleton, and the accompanying reduction of the skeleton of 
the chamber layer to a more or less vestigial condition, or even 
its complete disappearance. In this family, again, as regards 
canal system, we meet with the customary transition from the 
long chambers and radial arrangement of the more primitive 
forms (Leucaltis) to the spherical chambers and scattered 
arrangement of the highest (. Lencettiisa ). 

To this line of descent must also be relegated two out of the 
three surviving families of Pharetrones,” namely, the Min chi - 
nellidce and the Murrayonkke. We found this conclusion upon 
the basal position of the nucleus in the collared cells in 
Minchinella and Murrai/ona; but it must he borne in mind that 
as regards their general organisation also the members of these 
two families differ very widely from Lela/pia and Kehim , the 
only representatives of the Lelapikke, the third surviving family 
of “ Pharetrones.” 

We are therefore compelled to regard the so-called family 
Pharetronidaj as of diphyletie origin, and the resemblance, such 
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fis > it is, between the Lelapihke on the one hand, and the 
Mmchinellidas and Murray onkhe on the other, as due to 
convergence. 

As to how many of the vast group of extinct Pharetronid 1? 
sponges should be associated with the Minchmelinite and 
Murray oukhe, and how many with the Lelapihhe, is a question 
which we cannot attempt to decide, but we think there is evidence 
to shew that the great majority belong to the basinueleate group, 
though this opinion, of course", rests only on skeletal characters. 
It seems highly probable that in past times the Dendya line of 
descent led to the evolution of the dominant Pharetronid group, 
while at the present day this group has dwindled away and has 
been replaced chiefly by the now dominant Grantikke on the 
apicinucleate line of descent. 

The great antiquity of the Pharetronid group, considering its 
high degree of organisation, is highly remarkable. It dates back 
far into the Paheozoie Epoch, perhaps even to Silurian times 
[Ulrich, 1889], and almost certainly to Devonian [Zittel, 1878], 
so that it seems that the Calcarea had already reached one 
of their highest states of evolution at the commencement of 
the Paleozoic Epoch. Throughout the Secondary Period the 
Pharefcrones were dominant, and very numerous genera and 
species have been described, whereas at the present day they 
are almost extinct, though possibly a few more forms yet remain 
to be discovered. 

Of course it is quite possible that the predominance of the 
Pharetrones over other types of Calcarea in past times is apparent 
rather than real, owing to the fact that they alone, on account 
of their coherent skeleton, had much chance of being preserved 
in a fossil condition. Thus there may have been a kind of 
“ geological selectionof these forms in a fossil condition, but 
it is indeed noteworthy that the apparently much more primitive 
groups should predominate over these ancient and highly 
specialised forms to such an extent as they do at the present day. 

It is possible that a fresh outburst of evolutionary vigour on 
the part of the more primitive persistent groups may have 
occurred in comparatively recent times. 

Turning now to the Sycettid line of descent, v'e must remind 
the reader, in the first instance, that this appears to have given 
rise to the vast majority of the recent Calcarea. 

The most primitive genus on this line appears undoubtedly to 
be Syeetta, with its radially arranged chambers standing entirely 
separate from one another, with no trace of dermal cortex, and 
without tufts of oxea at the distal ends of the radial chambers, 
This genus already possesses a well-developed articulate tubar 
skeleton, the first joint of which is composed of subgastral 
sagittal triradiates, which appear never to have been developed 
along the Dendya line of descent, but which are remarkably 
constant throughout the whole of the Sycettid line, although 
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absent by suppression in a few cases where the skeleton has 
undergone extreme modification. We are unable to indicate 
any intermediate forms between the genus Sycetta and the 
Homoccelidan It presumably arose from some homocod ancestor 
which formed colonies by radial budding, not unlike those of 
Dendija , but the apical position of the nucleus of the collared 
cells and the much more advanced type of skeleton shew that 
the relationship to Dendya itself cannot be a close one, while the 
interval to be bridged over between the most primitive Sycetta 
and any Lemosolema is a very wide one. Moreover, Sycetta 
itself seems to be in the nature of a cul-de-sac , for the entire 
absence of the characteristic oxeote spicules of Sycon makes it 
doubtful whether we can derive the latter genus directly from 
the former, though both have probably sprung from some common 
ancestor. If, however, Sycon derives its oxea from an ancestral 
Leucosolema , it is difficult to account for the absence of these 
spicules in Sycetta , but the distribution of oxea in the Oalcarea 
is an extremely difficult problem about which we have perhaps 
said enough in an earlier part of this paper. 

The fact that certain species of Sycon , for which von Lendenfeld 
[1885 A] proposed his genus Ilomoderma , retain the collared cells 
as a lining to at any rate a portion of the central gastral cavity 
throughout life, certainly shews that one can draw no hard and 
fast line of distinction between the Homoccelidse and the old 
group Heteroccela in this respect, but the forms in question have 
such a highly specialised syconoid skeletal system that they 
hardly help us to bridge over the interval between the Homoccelidte 
and the Sycettidse. 

The family Sycettidse is a very small one, the typical genus 
being Sycon with a large number of species, while the only other 
known genera are Sycetta and Sycandra , each with a very small 
number of species and each representing an offshoot which 
probably leads no further. From the Sycettidse two lines of 
descent appear to lend to the Heteropikke and Grantibbe 
respectively. 

In both these families the important step in further evolution, 
as in the Leucascidse and the Leuealtkke, has been the develop¬ 
ment of a dermal cortex, but this cortex appears to have arisen 
somewhat differently in the two cases. In the Heteropikke it is 
clearly associated with the out-turning of certain of the oral rays 
of the distal tubar triradiates so as to arch over the entrances to 
the inhalant canals. We may assume that with these rays the 
dermal tissues of the sponge have spread over the intercanals 
and have given rise ultimately to the special cortical spicules 
developed m situ . The rotation of the distal tubar triradiates 
in the manner indicated, and the preponderating development 
of the now centripetally directed oral rays, have finally converted 
these spicules into the “ pseudosagittal” triradiates which 
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constitute the outstanding feature of the Heteropikke. They 
are, so to speak, a new discovery, which the sponge utilizes to 
the utmost, until finally their strong centripetally directed oral 
rays, in association with the opposed basal rays of subgastral 
sagittal triradiates, give rise to an u inarticulate ” tubar skeleton, 
which replaces the articulate tubar skeleton of the ancestral Sycon . 

Tlie evolution of the canal system within the family appears 
to have followed the usual lines up to a certain point. The 
known species of Vosmaeropsis exhibit the type of canal system 
described by von Leudenfeld as “ sylleibid,” intermediate between 
syconoid and leuconoid, but a Heteropiid with a typical leuconoid 
canal system has not yet been found. 

In the Grantiidfe, on the other hand, the development of a, 
dermal cortex appears to have been inaugurated by the 
appearance of a thin pore-bearing dermal membrane over the 
ends of the inhalant canals in some sy conoid ancestor, such as 
is known to occur in some species of the genus Sycon at the 
present day (e. g, S. boomerang ). 

The Grantiidce must be regarded as the dominant family of 
Oalcarea at the present day, comprising, as they do, no less than 
23 genera, and exhibiting a very wide range of structure both 
as regards skeleton and canal system. It might be possible to 
divide these genera, into sy conoid and leuconoid subfamilies, but 
we should have no guarantee of the monophyletic origin of the 
latter from the former. Nevertheless, the scarcity of sylleibid 
forms, which might be regarded as connecting links between the 
two types, is somewhat remarkable, and suggestive of a natural 
cleavage. The known species of the genus Megapogon , however, 
are sylleibid, and although most of the Leucandras have small 
chambers, L. amtraiiensw Carter and Z. mfesia sp. n. (= Leticilla 
intermedia Row [1909]) have very large ones, and might also be 
considered as transitional forms. Also we must remember that 
in a considerable number of cases we have no accurate information 
as to the canal system. 

The arrangement of the genera within the family is a very 
difficult problem. They appear to group themselves around two 
central types, Grant ia and Leucandra, but as we have just 
mentioned, our knowledge of the exact type of canal system in 
many forms is very imperfect, while in others the only evidence 
of their close relationship to Leucandra is the canal system itself. 
The appearance of this part of our phylogenetic tree will pro¬ 
bably be greatly modified by subsequent investigations. Such 
aberrant genera as Leucopsila, JBaeria , Kimrrhaphis , Leucyssa 
and Trickogypsia can only be included in the Grantiidte pro¬ 
visionally. 

The difficulty of arranging the genera probably arises from the 
fact that great gaps exist in the family owing to extinction 
of intermediate forms. It might be argued that this family 
Proc. Zoom Soc.—1913, No. 1*01. 53 
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cannot be very ancient, because hardly any of their fossil remains 
have been discovered, but this may possibly be accounted for by 
the fact that they do not possess a coherent skeleton, and 
accordingly become disintegrated soon after death. 

It is, however, quite possible that some of the very imperfectly 
known, extinct Pharetroues may really be offshoots from this 
family, as we believe to be the ease with the recent Lelapiidan 
The customary association of the latter with the Pharetrones 
is based upon the presence of a fibrous skeleton composed of 
modified radiates, especially the tuning-fork spicule, and a, 
fibrous skeleton of this type is perhaps present in some of the 
extinct genera. We have, however, purposely avoided discussing 
the latter in this paper, as we do not know enough about them 
to warrant us in drawing any but the most general conclusions. 
As we have already pointed out, the apical position of the nucleus 
of the collared cells in Ldapla , and the presence in it also of 
subgastral sagittal triradiates, render the Grantiid origin of the 
Lelapiidse reasonably certain. 

In addition to the Lelapiidm, one other family, tlie Amplioriscidaq 
seems to have originated from the Grantiid stock. This family 
derives its distinctive character from the development of strong, 
eentripetally directed apical rays on the tangential radiates of 
the dermal cortex. Such apical rays have undoubtedly appeared 
several times independently in the evolution of the Calcarea. 
"We find them, for example, in some species of Leucetta , in 
Leuccdtis , in some species of Leucettusa , in one species of 
Gmntia (G. intermedia), in some species of Leucandra, and in 
Gmntilla, as well as in this group. It may well seem doubtful 
whether, in view of these facts, the character in question ought 
to be regarded as of family significance in the Amphoriscidse; 
but inasmuch as the latter appear to us to comprise a natural 
assemblage of three closely related genera in which this character 
is no longer casual but has assumed great importance in the 
structure of the skeleton, we have decided to retain the group, 
at any rate for the present. We have, however, considerably 
reduced the size of the family by the removal of Lemaltis 
(Ihteropegma), together with some of the species formerly 
placed in LeueiUa , but now divided between Leucetta, Lemeihim 
and Leucandra , to which they seem to be more closely affiliated 
by other characters, leaving in the genus LeuoiUa a group of 
species which are, we believe, all directly descended from 
Amphoriscus. 

The most primitive Amplioriscid®, belonging to the genus 
Amphoriscus , have a syconoid canal system and a somewhat 
feebly developed dermal cortex, and we accordingly consider the 
family to be an offshoot from low down on the Grantiid stem. 
Finally, we may point out that in this family again the canal 
system has undergone its usual transformation from the syconoid 
to the leuconoicl type, with intermediate sylleibid forms. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

May 20,1913. 

Prof* E. A. Mtnchin, M.A., F.B.S., Yice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the Additions that 
had been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the month of 
April, 1913:— 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of April were 205 in number. Of these, 95 were acquired 
by presentation, 79 by purchase, 9 were received on deposit, 1 in 
exchange, and 21 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 156. 

Amongst the additions special attention may be directed to :— 

1 White-handed Gibbon (Eglohates larfhom Penang, deposited 
on April 10th. 
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I Malioli Galago (Galago maholi ), from S. Africa, presented by 
Lady Yule, F.Z.S., on April 8tb. 

1 Bangs’s Agouti (Dasyprocta Colombians ), 1 Bornla’s Squirrel 
(Sciurus saltmnsis bonded), from Colombia, both new to the 
Collection, presented by W. K. Pomeroy, Esq., F.Z.S., on April 
21st. 

A Collection of Birds, from North-West India, presented by 
Major G. A. Perreau, F.Z.S., on April 1st, of which the following 
are new to the Collection :— 

1 Dark Grey Bush-Chat (Oreicola ferrw), 1 Plumbeous Redstart 
(. Rhyacornis f uliginosa ), 1 Red-flanked Bush-Robin (IantMa 
rufUaia), 2 White-tailed Blue Robins (Notodela lencura ), 1 Great 
Niltava ( Niltcmt grandis ), 2 Short-billed Minivets ( Pericrocolus 
brevirostris), 1 Larger Red - headed Crow - Tit ( Scamdiynchiis 
ruficeps ), 1 Cinnamon-bellied Nuthatch {Sitta cinncmwmeiventris ), 
1 Grey-sided Laughing Thrush ( Dryonastes mndatus ), 4 Rufous- 
necked Laughing Thrushes {Dryonastes ruficollis). 

1 Bushmuster (Lachesis muius), from Trinidad, presented by 
the Baron E. G . E. Leijonhufvud, F.Z.S., on April 28th. 

1 large Anaconda {Eunectes murinm ), from Trinidad, purchased 
on April 28th. 


The Rev. T. R. R. Stubbing, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., drew 
attention to Prof. F. E. Schulze’s important work on zoological 
nomenclature, the ‘ Nomenclator Animalium,’ giving a brief 
description of its objects and scope, and urging its claims for 
assistance from British naturalists. 


The Librarian submitted the following list of dates of publi¬ 
cation of the early parts of the Society’s “ Transactions,” which 
had been drawn up from the records kept by Messrs. Taylor and 
Francis, the Society’s printers. 

The date of issue of Parts subsequent to Yak VIL Part 1 
appears at the foot of each sheet. 


Part . 

Pages . 

Volume I. 

Plates. 

Pv 

Mished. 

1 . 

1-90. 

I.-XIT. 

Aug. 

14, 1833. 

2. 

91-194. 

XIII.-XXVI. 

Apr. 

23-25, 1834 

3! 

195-300. 

XXVII.-XXXVIL 

Mar. 

20, 1835. 

4. 

301-407. 

XXXVIII.-LIX. 

Dec. 

3, 1835. 

1 . 

1-86. 

Volume II. 

I.-XVII. 

Oct, 

2, 1836. 

2. 

87-164. 

XVIII.-XXIX. 

May 

4, 1838. 

3. 

165-248. 

XXX.-XLV. 

■ Dec. 

5, 1838. 

4. 

249-342. 

XLVI.-LVIII. 

, Apr* 

6,1840. 

5. 

343-420. 

LIX.-LXXI, 

May 15,1841. 
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Part. Panes. 

1. 1-132. 

2. 133-234. 

3. 235-276. 

4. 277-344. 

5. 345-380. 

6. 381-431. 


1. 1-30. 

2. 31-74. 

3. 75-88. 

4. 89-148. 

5. 149-182, 

6. 183-268. 

7. 269-352, 

8. 353-382. 


1. 1-32. 

2. 33-102. 

3. 103-242. 

4. 243-336. 

5. 337-421. 


1. 1-48. 

2. 49-86. 

3. 87-124. 

4. 125-226. 

5. 227-308. 

6. 309-376. 

7. 377-494. 

8. 495-537. 


1. 1-144. 


Volume III. 
Plates . 

I.-VI. 

VIII. -XVII. 
XVIII.-XXX. 
XXXL-LL 
LIL-LVIL 
LVIIL-LX1IL 

Volume IV. 

I.-VIII. 

IX. -XXV. 
XXVI.-XXX. 
XXXI.-XLII. 
XLIII-LIIL 
LIV.-LXIII. 
LXIV.-LXVII. 

LX VII a.-LXX VII. 

Volume V. 

L-XIII. 

XIV. -XXVI. 
XXVIL-XLII. 
XLIII.-LII. 

LIII .-LX VII. 

Volume VI. 

I.-XIV. 

XV. -XXIV. 
XXV.-XXX. 
XXXI.-XLIII. 
XLIV.-LIV. 
LV.-LXII. 

LX III. -LXXX VII. 
LXXXVIII.-XCU. 

Volume VII. 
I.-VI. 


Published. 
June 16, 1842. 
Jan. 23, 1844. 
June 5, 1844. 
Dec. 28, 1846. 
Apr. 22, 1848. 
Apr. 30, 1849. 


Jan. 1, 1851. 
Mar. 2, 1852. 
Apr. 29, 1853. 
May 10, 1856. 
Sept. 28, 1858. 
Aug. 31, 1859. 
Aug. 23' 1861. 
Sept. 15, 1862. 


June 11, 1862. 
May 27, 1863. 
Apr. 28, 1864. 
Apr. 5, 1865. 
June 6, 1866. 


Aug. 15, 1866. 
Jan. 11, 1867. 
Mar. 28, 1867. 
Xov. 5, 1867. 
Feb. 19, 1868. 
June 4, 1868. 
Sept. 15, 1868. 
June 1, 1869. 


Oct, 20, 1869. 


Mr. R. E. Holding exhibited a number of antlers, skulls, and 
photographs illustrating variations in the growth of the Antlers of 
Deer, and stated that antlers were liable to considerable variation 
in form, due either to exuberance or proliferation of growth, or 
to congenital defect in the embryonic stage as in the case of the 
“Hummer’ or Hornless Stag (text-fig. 134A), which occasionally 
made its appearance in Scottish and continental Deer forests. 







A, Upper portion of the skull of a “Hummel ” or Hornless Stag, aged 5 years, 

B» Upper portion of the skull of Red Deer (Cermts elaphus), with deficient right 
and arrest of left antler. 


G. First antlers of young Wapiti Stag (Cevvus canadensis), showing unusual 
growth of nodules and “ burr,” 
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Sometimes the arrest was on one side only, producing the Single- 
horned Stag as shown (B). Occasionally a small supernumerary 
horn might grow below the Burr or Goronel (b), as shown in the 
figures of Muntjae (E) and Bed Deer (D), probably due, as in the 
Four-horned Sheep, to accessory centres in the pedicle or horn 
support. Other variations, and by far the most common, were due 
to dichotomy, bifurcation, or segmentation of the beam or of 
the tines. That favourable environment and ample food promoted 
variation in the direction of exuberance or proliferation of points 
was well demonstrated by the photographs from Warnham Court 
and by illustrations in Mr. Wiiians’ book “ Deer-breeding for 
Fine Heads,” published by Messrs. Rowland Ward.' On the other 
hand, head-keepers and others in charge of Scottish Deer forests, 
had observed that scarcity of food, hard weather, and exposure 
have a marked effect on the antlers of Deer, causing deficiency 
in growth, bad form, and degeneration. 

It was not often, at least in Scotland, that a stag with a good 
head escaped the attention of the owner or lessee of the Forest, 
and therefore defects and variations due to extreme age were 
seldom seen in the Bed Stag, but in the Park Fallow Deer a 
marked change took place in the form of the palmation of the 
antler due to advancing age. 

Malformations and variations due to accident, castration, or 
wounds, were not referred to, as being pathological. 

Of the specimens exhibited in illustration of his remarks, 
Mr. Holding drew special attention to the antler of a Sambur 
stag (J), showing excessive proliferation of points, and an 
exceptionally fine pair of antlers lent by Mr. 0. J. Lucas, of 
"Warnham Court. 


Explanation (continued) of Text-fig. 134 (see opposite). 

D. Head of Stag shot in Jura Forest, showing supernumerary right antler (a) growing 

from a separate pedicle on the frontal bone. 

E. Muntjae (Cermilus muntjae ), showing supernumerary horns (b) springing from 

the long pedicle. 

E. Head of Fallow-buck (Cervus dama ), showing dichotomy or bifurcation of beam 
of right antler at the “ burr.” 

Gr. Antler of Axis Deer ( Gervus axis), the bifurcation occurring above the burr. 

H. Head of Red Stag from Warnham Park, having 42 points. From photograph by 
J. G. Millais, Esq., F.Z.S. 

I. Head of White-tailed Deer ( Cariacus leucums), showing excessive proliferation. 

Shown by Capt. Frevven at a recent Exhibition of American trophies. 

J, Antler of Sambur Deer (Cervus unicolor ), showing profuse growth of “points ” 

obliterating the normal character of the antler. 
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lime 3, 1913. 

Prof. E. W. Mao Biude, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.8., Vioe-Presideirb, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. I). Heth-Hmitii, E.Z.S., C unitor of Birds, exliibited tlio 
egg and young of the Mikado Pheasant (Ocdophasis mikado), a 
rare species, described first in 190(>, from the mountains of 
Formosa. Some living specimens had been imported in 1912 by 
Mr. Waiter Goodfellow, and the owners of these birds hail 
entrusted the eggs to the Zoological Society, where they were 
being hatched. 

The egg was cream-coloured and very large compared with 
those of allied species of pheasants, measuring 57 x 41 mm. 

The incubation period proved to be twenty-eight days, instead 
of twenty-four as in the majority of pheasants, and the young 
when newly hatched were very large, and had the fjti ill-feathers 
better developed than was tlio case in allied species. 


PAPERS. 


45. The Transvaal Race of the Cape, or Klmma, Hartelwesfc*. 
By R. Ltdkbkeb, F.B.S., F.Z.S. t 

[Received April 1,1913: Read April 8,1913.] 

(Text-figure 135.) 


Index. 

Description of Hubaiis caama selhomei 
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In tlieir excellent volume, ‘The Sportsman in South Africa,’ 
Messrs. Nicolls ami Eglington describe (p. 45) the Cape, or Rooi, 
Hortebeest (.Bubalis omnia), probably from fresh specimens as 
follows:— 

“ General colour reddish brown, with violet tinge throughout; 
dark plum-coloured saddle-patch, commencing at point of shoul¬ 
der, extends over entire surface of back and ends in root of tail; 
a similar patch extends over each shoulder, downwards as far ns 
knees, and front of shin-hones of fore-legs j pale yellowish patch 
on cheeks of rump; front of face, which is very long, almost 
black, as is a stripe down back of neck.” 

In their figure of the head (pi. iv. fig. 13) the broad face-blaze 
is shown as extending uninterruptedly from the base of the horns 


* [The complete account of this new subspecies appears here, hut since the name 
and a preliminary diagnosis were published in the ‘ Abstract,’No. 1X9,1913 it is 
distinguished by being underlined.— Epitob.] ? 

f By permission of the, Trustees of the British Museum. 
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to the muzzle ; but,, in many cases at any rate, this is divided by 
-a narrow tawny line at the level of the eyes. They omit to 
mention a plum-coloured patch on the side of the thighs below 
the light area, extending to the hocks. 

In the ‘ Book of Antelopes, 5 by Messrs. Sclater and Thomas, an 
obviously over-coloured plate (no. iv.) of the entire animal is 
given, in which the dark face-blaze, divided by an interocular 
light bar, and the dark markings on the fore and hind limbs are 
clearly shown, although thei*e is no sign of a plum-coloured 
saddle-patch. The authors describe the general colour as brown¬ 
ish fulvous, darker than in any other member of the genus. 

The’ only specimen of an adult male Cape Hartebeest from 
Cape Colony in the British Museum is one obtained by Sir 
Andrew Smith, which has recently been dismounted and con¬ 
verted into a flat skin. Although much faded by long exposure, 
it serves to show that the type of colouring was originally much 
the same as in the plate in the 1 Book of Antelopes. 5 

A few years ago Lord Selborne was good enough to offer to 
endeavour to procure for the Museum specimens of such South 
African Antelopes as might be required for public exhibition; 
and as a result of his lordship's request the skin, skull, and horns 
of an adult male of the Transvaal representative of the Cape 
Hartebeest were received at the Museum in 1912, as a gift from 
the De Beers Mining Company. The specimen was in due course 
set up by Rowland Ward, Ltd., and placed on exhibition in the 
galleries in lieu of the old and faded example from Cape Colony 
referred to above. At the time I was busy with other matters, 
and consequently did not pay any attention to the details of the 
new acquisition. Recently, however, I have had occasion to 
review all the Harteheests in the collection; and this survey has 
left no doubt that the Transvaal Hartebeest, which was shot in 
the neighbourhood of Kimberley, represents a very distinct 
undescribed race of Buhcdis cacima. 

From the typical Khama this race differs by its much paler 
general colouring, which is yellowish fawn or tawny, not unlike 
that of B . cokei, by the minor development and intensity of the dark 
markings, and by the apparently less sharp definition of the white 
on the sides and back of the lower part of the rump. The general 
tawny tint tends to chestnut on the loins, as in B. cohei , hut 
•elsewhere the back is of much the same colour as the flanks. The 
nuchal stripe is indistinct; and the face-blaze, instead of forming, 
with the exception of the narrow light band between the eyes, a 
continuous wholly black streak from the boras to the muzzle, is 
much broken up, and everywhere mingled with fawn-coloured 
hairs. It practically stops short of the horns, and is interrupted 
in the neighbourhood of the eyes by a fawn area, mingled with 
••a few blackish hairs, for a length of about four inches, while the 
nasal portion does not nearly reach the muzzle. Then, again, 
the dark patch on the shoulder and fore-leg is much less intense 
than in the typical race, and is everywhere mingled with fawn 

Proc. Zoom Soo,—1913, No. LIY. 54 
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hairs, while it stops short of the knees, on which it forms a dark 
patch, and on the shanks is represented solely by a very small 
patch at about the middle of their length. The same lack of 
intensity characterises the dark area on the thighs, which 
appeal's to be smaller than in the typical southern race. 


Text-fig, 135. 



Transvaal Khama Hartebeest (Buhalis eaama sethornei). 


The Transvaal race, which is typified by the aforesaid mounted 
buck, and may be named Buhalis comm, sdbormi [Abstract 
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P. Z. B. 1913, p. 19 (April 15)], cannot, indeed, be described 
as a “Rooi'*’ (red) Hartebeest ; and is evidently a form 
which is either losing or acquiring—I cannot say which—the 
rufous body-colour and deep purplisli-black markings of the 
typical southern Ivhama. The two races may be defined as 
follows :— 

a. General colour rich rufous-brown; face-blaze black and ex¬ 

tending, with the exception of a narrow fawn band between 
the eyes, from horns to muzzle; limb-markings plum-colour, 
and forming a continuous stripe on front of fore-legs. 

B. caama tppica. 

b. General colour yellowish fawn; face-blaze mingled with ta wny, 

stopping short of horns and muzzle, and interrupted by a 
long interval in region of eyes; limb-markings mingled with 
tawny, interrupted above knees, on which they form a. cap, 
and represented by a small patch on front of shanks. 

B, caama selborneL 


46. On a Collection o£ Mammals from the Inner Hebrides. 
By Gr. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, F.Z.S., and Martin 
A. 0. Hinton. 

[Received and Bead April 8,1913.1 
(Plate LXXXIV * and Text-figures 136-138.) 


Index. 

Systematic: Page 

Sorex grant'd, sp. n. .. 824) 

JSvotomgs ahtoni , sp. n.. 827 

Microtus agrestis macgiUivraii , subsp. n. . 831 


The peculiar mammals of high interest yielded by investigation 
of the peripheral regions of the British Islands, led Barrett- 
Hamilton to believe that further valuable results might be 
obtained by a closer study of the mammals of the Scottish Islands. 
The despatch and management of collectors was, however, an 
undertaking beyond his means and available time, and the 
matter hung fire until taken up by Mr. V. R. Ogilvie-Grant, 
whose enthusiasm as manager and collector of funds has made 
it possible to amass the material on which this paper is based. 
Early in 1912 Mr. R. W. Sheppard was sent to the Inner 
Hebrides, and commencing to collect at Bute, this young naturalist 
gradually worked his way northwards through the group as far as 
Coll, which he reached in July. As small mammals are difficult 

* Pol* explanation of tlie Plate see p. 839. 
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P. Z. S. 1913, p. 19 (April 15)], cannot, indeed, be described 
as a Rooi ” (red) Hartebeest ; and is evidently a form 
winch is either losing or acquiring—I cannot say which—the 
rufous body-colour and deep purplish-black markings of the 
typical southern Kharna. The two races may be defined as 
follows:— 

a. General colour rich rufous-brown; face-blaze black and ex¬ 

tending, with the exception of a narrow fawn band between 
the eyes, from horns to muzzle; limb-markings plum-colour, 
and forming a continuous stripe on front of fore-legs. 

B. caama typlca . 

b. General colour yellowish fawn; face-blaze mingled with tawny, 

stopping short of horns and muzzle, and interrupted by a 
long interval in region of eyes; limb-markings mingled with 
tawny, interrupted above knees, on which they form a cep, 
and represented by a small patch on front of shanks. 

B. caama selhorneL 


46. On a Collection of Mammals from the Inner Hebrides. 
By G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton, F.Z.S., and Martin 
A. C. Hinton. 

[Received and Read April 8, 1913.] 

(Plate LXXXIV* and Text-figures 136-138.) 


Index. 

Systematic: Page 

Borex grantli , sp. n. .. 824 

JEwtomifs alstoni , sp. u. .. 827 

Microttis agrestis macgilUvraii , subsp. n . 831 


The peculiar mammals of high interest yielded by investigation 
of the peripheral regions of the British Islands, led Barrett - 
Hamilton to believe that further valuable results might be 
obtained by a closer study of the mammals of the Scottish Islands. 
The despatch and management of collectors was, however, an 
undertaking beyond his means and available time, and the 
matter hung fire until taken up by Mr. W. R. Ogil vie-Grant, 
whose enthusiasm as manager and collector of funds has made 
it possible to amass the material on which this paper is based. 
Early in 1912 Mr. R. W. Sheppard was sent to the Inner 
Hebrides, and commencing to collect at Bute, this young naturalist 
gradually worked his way northwards through the group as far as 
Coll, which he reached in July. As small mammals are difficult 

* For explanation of the Plate see p. 839. 
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to catch dining the summer months, further investigation of the 
islands was then postponed. 

Among those who have assisted the work of exploration, either 
financially or with local assistance, we may specially mention 
the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Bute, Mr. A. R* Macgregor, 
Mrs. Hugh Morrison of Islay, Mr. Colin Campbell of Jura, and 
Mr. Harold Russell. 

The present collection has come well up to expectations, since 
it lias resulted in the discovery of three quite distinct forms 
belonging to the genera Sorex , Evoiomys, and Microtus*. 

In working out the fauna of small islands, two distinct phe¬ 
nomena must be disentangled. A peculiar mammal found on 
a small island may represent a new development under insular 
conditions, it may represent the survival of an ancient type else¬ 
where extinct, and, as is often the case, it may combine both 
features. We believe that Sorex grantii is an entirely new de¬ 
velopment, and that Evotomys alstoni and Microtm agrestis mac- 
gillivraii are instances of “ relics ” surviving with little alteration 
from the pleistocene epoch. The meaning of these three forms 
has been partly discussed under the description of each of them ; 
but it would be premature to enter upon an extended discussion of 
the cause of variation or survival in islands. The influence of a 
comparatively recent glacial period, and the extermination brought 
about by man, now proved to be an ancient inhabitant of Britain, 
are difficult to follow; and at all periods the British Islands have 
been the scene of constantly shifting environments and altering 
or variable climates, due principally to the proximity of a great 
ocean and the frequent oscillations of sea-level. Many of our 
common genera of mammals have inhabited the British Islands 
since the deposition of the late pliocene Forest-Bed, but no one 
has as yet ventured to guess how often they may have been 
exterminated, to return again in fresh vigour on the resumption 
of favourable conditions. The history of the British fauna 
resolves itself into that of the various invasions or “ migrations ” 
of mammals, which have been no less real, albeit more ancient 
and more difficult to trace, than those of Kelt, Roman, Saxon, 
Skandinavian, and Norman. The severity of the struggle for 
existence basin our area undergone profound variation, accord¬ 
ing as the sea cut off or united our area with Europe, according 
as severe climatic conditions were combined with insularity or 
connection with the Continent. But, however frequently* the 
fauna may have been exterminated, renewed junctions with 
the mainland have from time to time refreshed it with new 
stock, and the geological records of what seem from a distance 
almost kaleidoscopic changes are only now in process of 
•disentanglement. 

* .[The complete account of these new forms appear here, but since the names and 
preliminary diagnoses were published in the ‘Abstract,’ Mo. 119, 1913 tbev are 
•distinguished by being underlined.— Editojk.] ’ ’ 5 aie 
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Sorex araneus CASTANEus Jenyns. (PL LXXX1Y. fig, 2.) 

Three, Great C umbrae. Dimensions # : — 

Head & Hind 

body. Tail, foot. 

Xo. 34, male, 28 March 1912 . 70 33 12 

32, female, 27 ,, .. 70 33 13 

39, „ 30 „ „ . 67 32 11 

Average of 3 specimens of both sexes:— 69 32’6 12 

Eight. Bute. 

Xo. 13, male, 19 March 1912 . 70 37 12 

65, „ 18 April . 77 33 12 

68, „ 19 . 70 32 12 

71, „ 20 „ .. 70 36 12 

14, female, 19 March . 65 32 12 

15, „ .. . 65 32 12 

16, „ .. „ . 65 33 12 

66, „ „ ,, „ . 73 32 12 

Average of 8 specimens of both sexes:— 69*37 33*37 12 
Three, Arran. 

Xo. 58, male, 10 April 1912 .. 72 36 12 

57, female, ,, . 70 36 12 

60, „ 11 M „ . 75 36 12 

Average of 3 specimens of both sexes:— 72*33 36 12 

Four, Mull. 

Xo. 143, male, 29 June 1912 . 78 35 12 

144, „ 3 July „ . 75 33 12 

138, female, 21 June „ . 68 40 12 

142, „ 28 „ „ . 68 38 12 

Average of 4 specimens of both sexes:— 72*25 36*5 12 

Six, Jura. 

Xo. 108, male, 15 May 1912 . 70 36 12 

110, „ „ „ .. 73 35 12 

112, „ 1(3 „ „ .. 76 36 12 

111, female, 15 „ ,, . 73 36 12 

120, „ 18 „ „ . 70 33 12 

121, „ „ „ „ . 73 36 12 

Average of 6 specimens of both sexes:— 72'5 35 - 3 12 

For cranial measurements see Table at p. 828. 

The specimens from Great Cumbrae, Bute, Arran, and Mull do 

# Collectors’ measurements; throughout hind feet without claws, tail without 
terminal hairs. All dimensions are given in millimetres. 
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not differ appreciably from examples of castanem from the neigh¬ 
bouring mainland. Skulls of castanem from South-eastern 
England seem to attain slightly larger dimensions than those 
from northern Britain, and this may indicate the existence of two 
forms. The Jura Shrew is interesting in haring a pelage inter¬ 
mediate in character between that of castaneus and grantii de¬ 
scribed below; in the four skulls seen the dental characters are 
those of normal araneus , and therefore this form must be left 
with the latter species. 


S ores graxtii . (PL LXXXIV. fig. 1, & text-fig. 136.) 
Abstract P. Z. S. 1913, p. 18 (April 15). 


Twenty-two, Islay. 



Dimensions 

: —- 






Head & 


Hind 






body. 

Tail. 

foot. 

Xo. 73, 

male, 

24 

April 

55 

1912 ... 

.. 75 

36 

13 

74, 


5) 


.. 77 

36 

13 

77, 

,, 

26 

55 

33 * * * 

.. 79 

37 

13 

80, 

55 

30 

53 

3 3 * • • 

.. 80 

36 

13 

82, 

5? 

55 

,, 

33 

.. 80 

36 

13 

83, 

55 

5? 

5 3 

33 • ■ ■ 

.. 80 

37 

13 

84, 

?3 

55 

5? 

5 3 • * * 

.. 78 

38 

13 

92, 

53 

2 

May 

33 • • • 

.. 78 

35 

12 

95, 

55 

5? 

33 

33 * * 

.. 75 

35 

12 

98, 

55 

7 

53 

33 

/. 75 

35 

12 

100, 

55 

8 

55 

53 ■ • • 

.. 75 

35 

12 

101, 

55 

’5 

33 

33 *•* 

.. 76 

36 

12 

105, 

5 ? 

10 

53 


.. 75 

36 

13 

72, 

female, 

23, 

April 

53 

.. 83 

37 

13 

76. 

si; 

55 

•3 

26 

30 


... 

5 3 * ' • 

.. 75 
.. 78 

37 

36 

13 Type. 
13 

96, 

53 

3 Mar 

35 • ■ ■ 

.. 77 

35 

12 

106, 

5 ? 

10 

3 ? 

,35 * * * 

.. 75 

35 

12 

157, 

female 

j«' 

x, 3 Au 

g. 1912 . 

.. 75 

38 

12 

158, 

53 



.. 80 

34 

12'5 

161, 


, 

5 6 3 

55 

.. 73 

36 

12 

165, 

,, 

, 

8 3 , 

35 

. 70 

38 

12 

Average of 18 adults 

of both 

sexes 

- 77*3 

36 

12*6 


For cranial measurements see Table at p. 828. 


This is a very remarkable new Shrew, distinguishable at a 
glance from the common British $. avaneus castaneus by its dusky 
upper side in strong contrast to the light flanks. The dentition is 
peculiar in the tact that more than half of the individuals have 
lost the posterior upper unicuspid, sometimes on one side only, 
but more frequently on both sides, the absence of this tooth in 
these cases being compensated for by enlargement of the four 
remaining unicuspids 
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Description.—T he size and proportions are about as in 
8. araneus castaneus , but average slightly larger than in north 
British specimens of the latter. 

Colour. —Adults have the upper side deep blackish brown, 
perhaps darker than 44 clove-brown” * ; slightly grizzled on the 
upper side of the head and neck with brown; the under side is 
silvery or smoky grey rather than yellowish or brownish as in 
castaneus , and this colour runs far up the flanks and shows up in 
contrast to the dark upper side. Between the colours of upper 
and under sides a narrow, inconspicuous, grey-brown flank-band 
intervenes; rarely it is “ wood-brown,” in which case it contrasts 
more sharply with the back. 2sos. 72 & 76 (23 & 26 April) are 
moulting into a scarcely less dusky summer coat, but some speci¬ 
mens taken in May and Hos. 157, 161, & 165 (3, 5, & 8 August) 
are in a lighter brown coat, between 41 ‘seal-brown ” and “clove- 
brown,” somewhat as in 8. a . castaneus , with a flank-band near- 
“ wood-brown.” These specimens are no doubt immature and the 
brown pelage is that of immaturity. 

Cranial and dental characters .—The skull agrees in form and 
size with that of 8. a. castaneus , but attains rather larger dimen¬ 
sions than skulls of the latter species from northern Britain and 
the Inner Hebrides ( vide Table, p. 828). The teeth agree in form 
with those of 8. araneus ; but the posterior unicuspid (p. 3) tends 
to disappear as shown by the following statistics:— 

p. 3 present on both sides in 7 individuals, i. e. 43*7 percent. 
,, ,, on one side only in 4 „ „ 25 „ 

,, absent on both sides in 5 „ ,, 31*3 „ 


Text-fig. 136. 



Right upper tooth-row of Sore.v grantii. X 84. 


When p. 3 is absent the four remaining unicuspid teeth appear 
to he somewhat enlarged in compensation (text-fig. 136). There 
is no trace of pigment on the liypocones of the upper cheek-teeth 
nor on protocone of the last upper molar. 

By colour and dentition 8. grantii is clearly differentiated from 
all European members of the genus Sorex* Some of these, such 
as araneus araneus and araneus tetragonurus , have the. hack as 
dark, but none shows the conspicuously contrasted sides. 

# The names of colours in inverted commas are from Ridgway. 
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Iii our opinion 8. grant'd is to be regarded as an insular 
development of 8. a . castanms stock. It has maintained or 
acquired slightly larger dimensions than has the latter in the 
more northern parts of its range; it has developed a. peculiar 
colour pattern, and is well on its way to reduce the number of its 
imienspid teeth, perhaps because of a tendency to enlarge the 
anterior members of the series. The Jura Shrew is geo¬ 
graphically and morphologically the connecting link between 
8. a. castanms and 8. grant'd : it has the small size and dental 
characters of the northern castanms ; but its colour pattern is 
modified so as to approach that of 8. grantd . 

The species is named in honour of Mr. V7. It. Ogilvie-Grant of 
the British Museum, to whose enthusiasm the formation of the 
collection described in this paper is so largely due. 


*8 or ex minutes Linnseus. 


Nine, Bute. 

Dimensions 

— 


Head & 


Hind 


bodv. 

Tail. 

foot. 

No. 18, male, adult, 20 March 1912 

... 52 

35 

10 

95 95 

... 55 

35 

10 

70, ,, ,, 20 April ,, 

... 55 

34 

10 

2. female 12 March 

... 45 

32 

10 

17, „ 20 „ 

... 55 

35 

10 

19, „ „ „ „ , 

... 55 

33 

10 

24, „ „ „ „ „ 

... 50 

35 

10 

26, „ 

... 55 

35 

10 

69, ,, 20 April ,, 

... 55 

35 

10 

Average of 9 specimens of both sexes :■ 

- 53 

34*3 

10 

All in dark adult pelage, between 

44 seal-brown ” and 44 hair- 

brown;* 




Two, Arran. 




No, 59, male, adult, 11 April 1912 

... 58 

35 

10 

51, female, „ 6 „ ,, 

... 59 

35 

11 

Average of 2 specimens :— 

58*5 

35 

10*5 

In dark adult pelage as above. 




Three, Islay. 




No. 75, male, adult, 26 April 1912 

... 60 

40 

10 

85, „ ,, 30 „ 

... 59 

37 

10 

86, female, ,, ,, „ ,, 

... 57 

37 

10 

Average of 3 specimens of both sexes 

- 58*6 

38 

10 


No, 85 is in dark-adult pelage as above, Nos. 75 and 86 in 
juvenile or summer pelage; 


One, Coll. 

No. 56, female, adult, 23 July 1912 ... 80 37 10 
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Five, Ti ree. 


Dimensions 

Head & 
body. Tail. 

Hind 

foot. 

No. 152, male, juv,, 

16 July 1912... 

50 

34 

10 

153, „ 

,, ,, 

50 

34 

10 

154, „ „ 

5? 19 5? 

50 

34 

10 

155, „ 

v 17 „ „ ... 

50 

34 

10 

151, female, fully 
grown. 

... 

60 

36 

10 


The larger specimens from Coll and T'iree are in the light 
summer coat of young bom in the same season; in this pelage the 
hairs are more plentifully grizzled or peppered with tawny than, 
in adults. The very young specimens show an interesting early 
pelage, in which the upper side is lighter than in adults, the under 
side very clear and nearly white. 

For cranial measurements see Table at p. 828. 

Elsewhere in the Hebrides S. mhwtiis is known to inhabit Skye* 
Eigg, Sanda, Great Cumbrae, Lewis, North and South Hist, 
Benbecula, and Barra. (Barrett-Hamil ton, 4 History of British 
Mammals/ ii. pt. 8, pp. 111-115.) 

Evotomys glareolus rritaxnicUvS Miller. 

Two, Bute. Dimensions:— 

Head & Hind 

body. Tail. foot. Ear.. 

No. 6, male, adolescent, 13 March 1912. 90 42 17 10 

27, „ adult, 21 „ „ 95 45 18 10 

For cranial measurements see Table at p. 830. 

With this material we are unable to distinguish the Evotomys 
of Bute from the form inhabiting the mainland. In No. 6 the 
cement-spaces of the cheek-teeth are just closed; in No. 27 the 
roots of the cheek-teeth are moderately developed. In each 
specimen the last upper molar has a third inner fold. The 
skull agrees in size and general form with that of britannicus , 
but the external measurements indicate a rather smaller animal 
with slightly larger hind feet than the latter, 

Evotomys alstoxi. (Text-fig. 137.) 

Abstract P. Z. S. 1913, p. 18 (April 15). 

Five, Mull. Dimensions:— 

Head and Hind 

body. Tail. foot. Ear. 


134, 

male, aged 

1,18 June 1912 

108 

44 

18 

11 Type 

135, 

55 55 

5 J 55' 55 

110 

44 

19*5 

11*5 

136, 

55 55 ■' 

19 ,, u 

103 

44 

18 

11 

128, 

female, „ 

13 „ „ 

105 

45 

18*5 

11*5 

130, 

55 55 

14 „ „ 

100 

42 

18 

10 


Average of 5 specimens of both sexes: 105*2 43*8 18*4 11 
For cranial measurements see Table at p. 830. 
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Cranial and Dental measurements of Sorex. 


! 

| 

j 8. araneus 
eastaneus. 

JURA. 

No, 111 . 

| g J : | 

X 

i) 

. ’>? 
p ' % 

: 

c 8 "j 

l 

V 

; A 

■ g 

: O 

7|; 

p ; 

r p 

6 | 

1 ! 4 

o [ JO; 
H ; 

i m 

1 

; § 

i 

o 

; | 

l o 

■ Tc 

n : '1 

o *| 

rH ; p 

3 ; ■ S 

3 p, ! 5 

| 1 , 3 

% | ■' *~ J 

S 41 . sS 

18*7 5*00 3*5 9*0 

47 8*2 

4*4 

6*93 9*3 

5*17 

3 52 4*o 1 

2*8 ! 1*32 

120 . 

18*3 5*17 3*5 9*2 

5*0 7*7 

' 4*29 

6*6 9*3 

5*17 

3*52 4*29 

2*75 1*43 

MULL. 




i 



2*80' 1*32 

No. 142 . 

18*7 4*84 3*5 9*0 

... 8*1 

451 

6*93 9*4 

■5*28 

3*63 4*4 

143 . 

19*0 5*28 3*9 9*6 

5*1 8*1 

4*4 

7*04 9*8 

!5*28 

3*57; 4*51! 3*08 1*32 

| 144 . 

17*7. 4*84 3*3 8*9 

4*9 7*6 

4*18 

6*49 9*0 

4*95 

3*52! 4*4 

2*86, 1*32 

IBUTE. 





: 



| No. 13 . 

18*4 5*06 3*5 9*2 

.4*8 8*0 

4*4 

6*93 9*3 

5*17 

3*63 4*4 

2*86 1*32 

14 . 

18*4 4*95 3*5 9*0 

4*8 7*9 

4*4 

6*82 9*3 

,5*06 

3*52 4*4 

2*97! 1*32 

15 . 

17*9 5*28 3*5 9*1 

5*0 7*8 

4*29| 6*71 9*0 

o'06 

3*52 4*45 

2*86 1*32 

16 . 

18*5 5*12 3*5 : 9*2 

4*9 7*9 

: 4*29 

6*82 9*2 

5*17 

3*63; 4*4 

2*86:1*43 

68 . 

18*1 5*06 3*5 9*2 

5*2 . 7*7 

4*34' 6*65 9*1 

5*06 

3*52 4*29 

2*91 1*32 

CUMBRAE. 






! 


No. 32 . 

18*7 5*06 3*7 9*1 

... 7*8 

4*29 6*71 9*4 

5*06 

3*52' 4*4 

2*91 1*37 

34 ... . 

18*9 5*28 3*7 : ... 

... 7*9 

4*291 6*93 9*7 

5*17 

3*52 4*51 2*97 1*32 

39 . 

18*3 5*06 3*5 8*9 

4*8 ; 8*0 

4*29 6*71 9*5 

4*95 

3*46 4*4 

2*86! 1*32 

ARRAN. 






f 


No. 57 ..... 

18*2 5*06 3*6 8*9 

■ ... : 7*8 

: 4*29! 6*71 ... 

5*06 

3*46; 4*51 2*97! 1*43 

58 . 

18*6, 5*22 3*6 9*4 

5*0 8*0 

4*4 

6*93 9*3 

5*11 

3*57 4*62,' 2*97! 1*37 

8. nrantii , 

ISLAY. 

No. 73 . 

19*1 5*28 3*7 9*3 

... 8*1 

4*4 

6*93 9*6 

5*17 

j 

3*52 4*51 

| 

2*75 1*48 

74 . 

19*3 5*39 3*8 ! 9*6 

5*0 8*4 

4*62 

7*15 9*9 

5*28 

3*63 4*55! 2*8 1*43! 

Type 76 . 

19*0 5*28 ; . 3*8 9*1 

5 *2 8*3 

4*62 6*93 9*9 

5*17 

3*57 4*51 

! 2*97 1*32 

77 .. .. 

18*9 5*39 3*8 9*3 

5*1 8*2 

4*4 

6*82 9*7 

5*17 

3*63 4*5(: 

1 2*86 1*37 

80 . 

18*8 5*28 3*8 i 9*4 

5*2 8*1 

: 4*4 

6*82 9*6 

5*17 

3*63 4*62 

! 2*97 1*43 

83 . 

19*0 5*5 3*8 : 9*2 

5*1 8*4 

4*621 7*2 9*9 

5*39 

3*63 4*62 

! 2*97 1*43 

'84 . 

. 19*1, 5*28 3*8 !9*2 

5*2 ; 8*2 

4*51! 6*93 9'8 

5*28 

3*63 4*62 

2-97 1*43 

95 . 

18*0 5*17 3*8 : 8*9 

5*0 i 8*1 

4*4 

6*82 9*4 

5*17 

3*63 4*51! 2*86 1*32 

100 .... 

18*2 5*17 3*5 i 9 0 

, 5*0 ' 7*8 

: 4*29 6*71 9*4 

5*17 

3*57 4*4 

2*75 1*37 

101 . 

18*5 5*33 3*7 ,9*2 

5*0 7*9 

! 4*29 6*71 9*6 

5*06 

3*46, 4*67 

2*8 1*43 

105 . 

. 18*4 5*39 3*8 i 9*4 

; 5*0 1 7*9 

,4*29iC*6 9*6 

5*06 

3*52. 4*62 

2*86 1*32 

106 . 

. 18*6 5*17 3*7 1 9*1 

5*1 ; 7*9 

4*4 

6*71 9*3 

5*17 

3*57 4*4 

2*86 1*32 

S. miiiutus. 


; 






BUTE. 








No. 2 . 

. 15*2: 4*07 2*7 ’ 7*3 

3*5 6*5 

3*52 5*4 7*3 

4*07 

2*97 : 2*97 

2 14 0*88 

17 

. 15*5 4*18 2*7 ■ 7*2 

: 4*0 , 6*6 

3*74 o*61 7*7 

4*29 ; 

3*08i 3*08 

2*2 0*88 

24 . 

. 15*2 3*96 2*7 i 7*2 

: 4*0 ; 6-3 

3*52 

5*39 7*4 

4*07 ! 

2 * 86 :2*97 

2*14 0*88 

25 . 

15*2 3*96 2*8 7*3 

4*0 6*3 

! 3*52 

5*39 7*4 

4*07 1 

2*97 2*97 

2*14 0*88 

26 . 

. 15*0 3*96 2*8 7*3 

, 4*0 ! 6*2 

3*47! 5*8 7*3 

4*07 1 

2 * 86 :2*97 

2*2 ' 0*88 

69 . 

15*3 3*96 2*7 7*1 

i 4*0 ! 6*3 

i 3*52 

5*0 : 7*4 

4*07 

2*97 3*08 1*98 0*77 

ARRAN. 



1 


| 


No. 51 . 

15*9 4*18 2*8 7*1 

, 4*0 i 6*8 

3*85 

5*83 7*8 

4*18 

3*08 3*08 

' 2*2 ' 0*88 

i>9 ■ 

; 15*9; 418:2*8 | 7*2' 

4*0 ; 6*6 

3*74' 5*72, 7*8 

4*29 | 

3*14! 3*08 

2*2 ; 0*88 

ISLAY.., 





No. So . . 

15*4; ... 2*7 7*2 

4*0 ; 6*5 

1 3*74 5*61; 7*6 

4*23! 

3*08 3*08 

2*25'! 0*94 

. 86 . 

; 15*6:4*18 2*8 j 7*3' 

4*0 | 6*5 

! 3*74 5*61 7*6 

4*18 

3*08; 3*08; 2*31; 0*88 


* These measurements were made with an eyepiece micrometer and 5-incli objective, 
vide Hinton, “British Fossil Shrews/' Beoi Mag, N* s., dec. 5, vol viii. pp. 537 & 538. 
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General characters. —This mouse is a little larger than E. 
glareolus , approaching E. norvegiciis, but the tail is shorter than in 
the latter, and about as in glareolus ; smaller than E. skomeremis 
or cmarius. The ears are about as in E, glareolus. The hind 
feet are as in norvegiciis and skoraerensis . 

Cranial and dental characters. —In size the skull is larger than in 
E. glareolus and agrees with that of norvegiciis . As in the latter 
form, the jugals are heavy, but the curvature of the zygomatic 
arches agrees with glareolus. The brain-case is very broad and 


Text-fig. 137. 




Dorsal view and profile of skull of Ewtorays ahtoni. Natural size. 

smoothly convex, the temporal ridges being but faintly indicated 
even in aged skulls: the parietal region is convex in dorsal profile, 
with the highest point a little behind the middle of the parietals, 
instead of flattened ; these features impart an appearance of 
relatively greater cranial capacity than is seen in any of the 
other European species of Evotomys. The postorbital (squamosal) 
processes are not conspicuous. The interorbital region is broad, 
with a wide shallow median sulcus. The nasals are rounded 
or slightly and narrowly emarginate behind, ending flush with 
or slightly behind the ends of the premaxillie; they are slightly 
longer than the diastema, expanded in front, their lateral borders 
slightly but distinctly concave. The rostrum is shallow, as in 
E. norvegiciis , its least depth behind the incisors not exceeding 
the anterior width. The bullae are nearly as in norvegiciis . The 
last upper molar has a third inner fold and fourth Inner salient 
angle—the latter being usually well developed. 

The colour is much darker than in E. skoraerensis , but is very 
similar to that of E. glareolus , being deep russet above; the under 
side is richly washed with yellowish or buff. 

This is an interesting and quite distinct species, recognizable 
externally by its generally large size combined with small ears 
and short tail, while in addition its skull characters are quite 
distinctive. On the whole it makes a nearer approach to E. nor¬ 
vegiciis than to any other species of Evotomys, 
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Cranial measurements of Evotomys. 


sc | ^ ; & 




\ E. glar. britannicus. 

! Ohingford, Essex. 

Hum No. 27, male. 

| E. alstoni. 

: Mule, No. 134, male ... 

| „ 135, „ ... 

! „ 136, „ 

j „ 130, female 

j E. norvegicus. 

\ Hardanger, 5.S.5.2 . 


j | | 


6 : & 


si si 

— V-t 

■f &i 


; 2-1'2' I4rd 3‘9 
j 23*5 12*S' 3*8 

| j | 

11-si 6*0 6*8 

11*2 6*0 6*7 

! ! 

— 

6*5 

6*4 

5*5'14*5! 5*1 
5*4 14*6' 5*4 

| j 
| T 

Aged. 

Adult. 

; 25-3113'9 3*8 11*5 6*4! 7*5 

5 25*3 14*3 3*9 j 12*1 6*6 j 7*8 
; 24*9 14*5' 4*1! 11*8 6*3 i 7*3 
24*1 13*5 3*9 111*4 6*0! 6*8 

i : ■ | | | 

7*1 
7*7 
| 6*8 
j 6*3 

5*6 15*6 5*4 
5*7' 15*7 5*4 
5*6 i 15*3 5*1 
5*2:15*1! 5*4 

Aged. 

j? 

: 24*5 13*4 3*8 
26*2 14*6 4*0 

11*1 6*0 6*9 
12*0 6*6; 8*0 

i 7*0 
| 7*8 

| 5*4.15*3; 5*1 
5*8 1&0 5*4 

Aged. 

Adult. 


Microtus agbestis exsul Miller. (Text-fig. 138 a.) 


Four, Mull. 




Dimensions 

Head & Hind 

body. Tail. foot. 

Ear. 

No. 139, male, ad., 

21 June 

1912. 

125 

36 

19 

12 

141, „ juv., 

27 


p 

100 

30 

18 

11 

132, female, subad., 

15 

11 

. <i 

115 

32 

17*5 

12. 

ii jnv., 

3 July 

V 

105 

30 

18*5 

11 

Eight, Arran. 

No. 41, male, ad., 

2 

April 1912. 

125 

35 

19 

12 

42, „ juv., 

3 


11 

105 

32 

19 

11 

46, ,, subad., 

4 

ii 

11 

117 

33 

19 

13 

so, „ 

5 


11 

115 

32 

18 

12 

52, „ „ 

6 

j? 

11 

112 

30 

19 

12, 

62, „ adult, 

15 

ii 

11 

125 

36 

19 

14 

43, female, juv., 

3 

,, 

11 

11 

105 

32 

19 

11 

47, „ subad., 

4 

ii 

115 12 

(damaged) 

19 

12. 

One, Gxgha, 

No. 127, male, adult, 

.23 May 1912. 

125 

33 

18 

12. 
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Eight, Jura. 

Dimensions:— 

Head & Hind 

body. Tail. foot. 

Bar. 

No. 109, male, subach, 15 M 

w 1912. 115 

30 

19 

13 

118, 16 

, 118 

31 

19 

12 

116, ^ „ „ 17 

„ 115 

32 

20 

11*5 

114, female, ,, 16 

„ 120 

34 

19 

12 

H'b ,, ,, ,, 

115 

32 

19 

12 

117, „ „ 17 

, „ no 

30 

18 

12 

119, adult, „ 

.. .. 125 

35 

19 

12 

124, ,, subad., 18. 

, „ 115 

32 

19 

12 


For cranial measurements see Table at p. 834. 


21. cigrestis exsul Miller, of which, in addition to the material 
in the British Museum, we have examined several specimens 
from North and South Fist, kindly lent by Mr. Eagle Clarke, 
of the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, is a thick-coated form 
with light upper side and hanks, and under side heavily washed 
- with buff. The fur of the back in winter reaches a length of 
about 12 mm., including the light tips of about 2-3 nmi.; the 
longer hairs reach about 15 mm. We are not able to distinguish 
the specimens from Mull, Arran, Gigha, and Jura from this sub¬ 
species. Those from Mull are practically quite typical. 

The following Table shows the character of the anterior upper 
cheek-tooth in the skulls examined:— 

Mull. Arran. Gig-ha. Jura. 

4th inner angle quite absent. ... • ... 1 1 

,, represented by microscopic 1 ■ . - .. . 10 

vestige ..Lj 2 3 uv -° 1 4 12 

„ small but distinct...... 1 4 ... 3 8 

Specimens examined . 3 9 1 8 21 

Some features of the skull are discussed below in connection 
with the form living in Islay. 


Microtus agrbstis macgilliyraii. (Text-fig. 138 b.) 


Abstract P. 

Z.&. 1913, p. 18 

(April 

15). 




Fourteen, Islay. 



Dimen 

isions: 






Head & 


Hind 






body. 

Tail. 

foot 

Ear. 

No. 78, male, 

subad., 

26 April 

1912. 

115 

34 

19 

13 

79, „ 

juv., 

■ . 

90 

27 

18 

10 

88, 

adult, 

30 ,, 

. ?» 

125 

40 

19 

12 

89, „ 

subad., 

.5: 


115 

31 

19 

12 . 

90, ,. 


2 May 

;? 

115 

37 

19 

13 

102, „ 

adult, 

8 

5? 

125 

32 

19 

...Type 
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Head & 


Hind 



body. 

Tail. 

foot. 

Ear. 

No, 103, male, juv.. 9 May 1912. 

105 

84 

18 

11 

107, ,, adult, 10 „ „ 

1*25 

37 

19 

15 

159, ,, six bad,, 3 August ,, 

110 

35 

19 

12 

158, ,, ,, 7 ,, 

118 

35 

18 

12 

87, female, , 30 April 

115 

33 

19 

12 

91, „ adult, 2 May 

120 

32 

19 

13 

160, ,, subad., 3 August ,, 

115 

34 

19 

12 

162, „ .. ' 6 ", 

108 

33 

CO 

r~H 

12 

For cranial measurements see Table at p, 834. 



This mouse resembles J/. agrestis e< 

esvJ in 

size 

and 

general 


proportions, but may be recognized at all seasons by its much 
thinner coat and the much lesser amount of yellowish wash on 
the under side, resulting in the slaty bases of the hairs being* 
visible and taking part in the general coloration; the under side 
thus resembles that of immature exsul. The upper side is slightly 
less brightly coloured than in exsul ; the hairs of the hack reach 
a length of about 8 mm. 


Text-fig. 138, 



Dorsal view and profile of skulls of (A) Microtm a ff resits exsul and 
(B) Jf. a. macgiUivraii . Natural size. 

A quite young male (No. 79) is in dusky pelage, with very 
slight development of the light hair-tips. The ham-tips of the 
under side are of a very light tint, increasing in depth through 
the flanks to the back and poll, where they are deepest but never 
approach the rich buff of adults. The rump of this specimen is 
more dusky than the back. 

In each of the eight skulls examined the anterior upper cheek- 
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tooth has a distinct and often rather large fourth inner angle. As 
is usual in microtine subspecies, the subspecific cranial characters 
first become obvious in old age, although, if care be taken to 
compare only skulls of equal age, close observation will find the 
beginnings of such characters in younger stages too. The oldest 
skull, the type (No. 102), is fairly comparable with that of No. 139, 
a M. a . exsul from Mull, from which it is distinguished by its deeper 
rostrum, lighter jugals, and more nearly vertical occiput: because 
the occiput is less sloping the interparietal is a little less 
reduced,—its posterior border is straight instead of sinuous, 
and it is rather longer antero-posteriorly. The most striking 
difference is seen, however, in the form of the * 4 shield” or 
flattened dorsal area delimited by the temporal ridges upon the 
sides of the braincase. In exsul (text-fig. 138 a) that part of the 
temporal nmscle which arises between the interorbital region 
and the glenoid articulation continues apparently throughout 
life to extend its area of origin by creeping up the sides of the 
braincase and so pushing the temporal ridge backward; the result 
is that in old age the anterior width of the 44 shield,” taken 
between its antero-externai angles, is considerably less than its 
glenoid width: in the Islay mouse the upward creeping of the 
temporal muscle ceases at a relatively early stage of growth, and 
the result is that in old age the 44 shield 55 presents a form which 
is found only in relatively early stages of development in exsul. 
The oldest skull of exsul from South Uist (Edinburgh, No. 300) 
is younger than the skulls from Islay and Mull just described, 
the temporal ridges not yet being quite fused in the interorbital 
region, but the form of the 44 shield” is already more modified 
than in the aged type of the present subspecies. 


Micrqtus agrestis xeglectus Jenvns. 


Three, Bute. 


Dimensions:— 


No. 67, male, juv., 19 April 1912 
3, female, ,, 12 March „ 

64, „ „ 18 April ,, 


Head & 
body. 

Tail. 

Hind 

foot. 

Ear. 

98 

26 

17 

12 

100 

26 

16 

11 

95 

24 

16 

11-5 


For cranial measurements see Table at p. 834* 


The short tails are, no doubt, due to immaturity. 

Making allowance for the youth of these specimens, we 
can detect no character by which the skins or skulls can be 
differentiated from those of M . agrestis neglectus of the mainland* 
In bis recently published 4 Catalogue of the Mammals of 
Western Europe 7 (1912), Mr. Miller treats the various agrestis ~ 
like forms as subspecies. We think it preferable, somewhat 
as proposed by Barrett-Hamilton in 1896 (P.Z.S. .1896,19th May,, 
pp, 599-608), to regard these forms as belonging to two species, 
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■a larger northern with isolated southern colonies, now known to 
be older in western Europe, a smaller southern, now known to be 
a recent comer. Such an arrangement shows the relationships 
most clearly. The earliest known member of the group in Europe 
is a species of which the fossil and fragmentary remains have 
been found in the early middle pleistocene brickearth of the 
Thames at Grays in Essex; whether this form has any close 
.affinity with any living now it is impossible to say. In the 
late pleistocene deposits of Britain, such as that filling the 
Ightham Fissures, and in many of the caves, remains of a 
large form not certainly distinguishable, with the available 
materials, from J L agrestis neglectus occur. The Skandinavian 
agrestis , the Hebridean exsul and macgillivraii , the pleistocene 
and recent British neglectus , together probably with the southern 
French and Swiss levernedii, are all intimately connected forms 
and may be regarded as subspecies of JL agrestis , and of them 
macgillivraii may be counted as the most primitive. At some 
time since the close of the pleistocene period J I. agrestis 
neglectus has been succeeded in England and the lowlands of 
Scotland by a smaller, brighter form, which being a newer 
immigrant, may well be granted specific rank as JL hirtus 
Bellamy, with JL hirtus baiUoni de Selys of France as a 
subspecies. 


Cranial measurements of J licrotm agrestis. 



JL a. exsul. ; £ j n' | £ |. £ c ! £ 


Mull. 

No. 139, male. 

28*6 

! 16*2 

i 3*4 

12*5 

7*1 

8*4 

8*1 

6*9 

Abilin. 

43, juv. f. 

26*8 

: 15*2 

3*4 

11*6 

6*2 

6*8 

7*4 

6*9 


52, „ m. 

27*0 

! 15*8 

3*5 

12*5 

6*4 

7“o 

7*4 

7*0 

Jura. 

119, female 

27*3 

16*5 

3*4 

12*5 

6*7 

7*8 

7*5 

7*0 

X. I’lST. 

372, „ 

26*5 

! 14*6 

3*3 

11*6 

6*4' 

7*5 

7*6 

6*8 : 

S. U1ST, 

300, s9 

27*8 

: 16*3 

3*3 

12*4 

6*8 

7*9 

7*8 

6*5 | 

JL a. macgillivraii . 








i 

Islay, 

No, 89, male. 

26*4 

15*3 

3*8 

12*0 

6*7 

7*9 

7*2 

6*8 


78, ... 

26*5 

15*3 

3*6 

i ii*8 : 

6*2 ! 

! 7*6 i 

7*5 

i 6*7 


103, 9 , ... 

26*6 

15*4 

3*7 

: 12*0 i 

6*2 i 

! 7*6 

i 7*4 

! 0*8 


87, female. 

27*4 

16*0 

3*7 

12*1 ! 

68 1 

7*9 

1 7*7 

6*8 


102,Type ... 

28*7 

16*4 

3*7 

i 12*6 : 

6*7 

8*7 

! 7*8 ; 

7*1 

Y a 

neglectus . 




: i 

i 





Bets. 

No. 67, juv. m. 

24*3 

14*0 

3*6 

I 11*5 ! 

8*0 ! 

6*8 

6*9 

6*1 


3, „ £ ^ 

24*4 

14*1 

3*3 ] 

10*8 | 

8*1 j 

6*8 . 

6*8 | 

i 

6*7 
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Apodemus sylvaticus sylvaticts Linnaeus. 


Seventeen, Bute. Dimensions 



Head & 


Hind 


Skull 


bodv. 

Tail. 

tnot. 

Ear. 

e.-b. 1. 

STo. 1, male, 9 March 1912. 

95 

78 

21 

15*7 * 


4 12 

-j l -J 

90 

80 

22*7 

15*5 


D ’5 13 •) «i 

90 

80 

23 

15 

22*5 

10. „ 16 .. 

90 

75 

22*5 

15 t 

22*5 

12, „ 17 „ 

90 

77 

21*7 

15 


21, „ 20 .. 

100 

86 

22*5 

15 

23*2 

23, „ „ 

87 

76 

22 

14 

21*5 

28, „ 21 

95 

85 

22*5 

15 

23*1 

31, „ 23 

95 

75 

22 

12-5 J 

22*0 

5, female, 12 ,, 

80 

78 

23 

14*5 

21*5 

8, „ 13 .. ,, 

88 

75 

22 

14*7 

09*2 

9, „ 14 ,, 

90 

75 

22*7 

13*5 

22*4 

11, „ 16 ,, 

85 

v 3 

21 

16 

21*0 

20, „ 20 „ 

90 

90 

22 

15 

22*8 

DO 

"~5 55 55 ?J 71 

83 

67 

20-5 

14*5 

20*4 

2», „ 21 „ 

80 

80 

21 

14*5 

21*8 

30, „ 22 „ 

80 

73 

22*3 

16 

21*6 

Average of 17 specimens of i _ 

both sexes.. \ i 

77-8 

Oi> 

14*76 


Sis, Great Cumbrae. 

No. 33, male, 27 March 1912. 

95 

92 

23 

15 

23*4 

CO 

pi 

GO 

95 

90 

99 

14*5 

22*8 

36, .. 29 „ 

95 

92 

23 

16 


37. ., . 

90 

88 

23 

16 


38, female, „ 

93 

90 

23 

15 

23*2 

40, „ 30 ,, 

Average of 6 specimens of | 

90 

93 

90 

90*3 

23 

22*8 

16 

15*4 

22*4 

both sexes .. 1 


A rather rufous series, perhaps due to late winter coat being 

worn. 






Nine, Arran. 

No. 44, male, 3 April 1912. 

100 

88 

24 

14*5 


48, „ 4 

105 

83 

24 

15 

24*0 

49, ,, is :> 

105 

86 

23*5 

14 


03, j, ' b 5J 55 

100 

85 

23 

14 

23*6 

54, 55 55 55 55 

100 

88 

23*7 

15 


45, female, 3 „ ' :■> 

90 

81 

24 

14 

22*6 

55, « y 6 .5 55 

95 

85 

2 o*o 

15*5 

23*4 


95 


23 

14 ■ 

24*0 

01 . 5 5 11 55 ■ -I 

95 

80 

23 

14-5 § 

23*6 

Average of 9 specimens of ] 
both sexes ..J 

98*3 

84*5 

25*5 

14*5 



This series shows a rather large reddish mouse, with a tendency 
towards the large foot and short ear of hebrkUnsis .,' 


* Trapped on moss-covered built. t Trapped in grrass near sea-shore, 

j Trapped in middle of rough pasture. § Trapped in heather on side of cliff. 

PiiGC. Zool. Soc.—1913, No. LY. 55 
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One, Oigha, Dimensions:— 

Head &. Hind Skills 

bodv. Tail, foot. Ear. c.-b.!. 

No. 1 *26, female, 22 May 1912. 100 85 22*5 15 

A rather large nur-.sin^ specimen with dimensions tending 
towards these of kehrideti.sk. 


Ten, Islay. (8, Sheppard ; 2. Royal Scottish Mnseiun.) 


No. 97, male, 3 Maw 1912. 

83 

74 

23 

13 


99, „ 7 „ 

98 

78 

23*5 

13*5 

23*0 

93. female. 2 

88 

80 

22 

15 

22*1 

94. 

100 

88 

23 

15 

24*1 

104, .. 9 .. 

95 

85 

22 

14 

23*7 

164, ,, 7 Aug. .. 

90 

80 

22*5 

13 


166, .. 8 

90 

75 

22 

13 


167, ,,juv.8 v 

65 

64 

17 

8 


Royal, Scottish Museum :— 






No. 397, female. 

101 

95 

85 

22 

14*5 

15 


398, „ . 

90 

23 


Average of 9 adults of } 
both sexes. \ 

93*3 

81*6 

22*5 

14 



A moderately large mouse, with back heavily washed with 
black, probably indicating the new summer coat; stomach clear 
white, and slight trace of yellow collar. 

Three. Jura. 


No. 

122, male, 18 Mav 1912. 

98 

84 

24 

14*5 



1°3' 

,, ,, ,y 

100 


22 

14*5 

23*9 


113, female, 16 

95 

73 

oo 

14*5 

23*5 


Average of 3 specimens ] 

97*6 

78*5 


14*5 



of both sexes. f 

11 0 


Five 

, Mull. 






No. 

129, male. 13 June 1912. 

95 

92 

22*5 

14 



131, „ 15 

98 

90 

24 

15 

23*2 


133, ., 18 .. 

100 

87 ■ 

4)0 

14 

23*8 


137. „ 20 

92 

88 

24. 

14*5 



140, ,, 22 „ „ 

100 

80 

24 

14*5 

24*2 


Average of 5 males . 

97 

87*4 

23*2 

14*4 



Four, Tiree. 


No. 146, male, 8 July 1912. 

105 

88 

23*5 

13*5 

U8, „ 10 „ „ 

105 

88 

24 

13 

149, „ 12 „ „ 

100 

73 

23 

14 

150, female, 13 ,, ■ „ 

100 

88 

22 

13*5 

Average of 4 specimens of ] 
both sexes' ... j 

> 102-5 

84-25 

23*1 

13*5 
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Six from Tiree, in Royal Scottish Museum 

- 



Head A 


Hind 



body. 

Tail. 

font. 

Ear. 

No. 344, male, 19 Nov. 1906. 

80 

85 

23-5 

14 

385, 19 Feb. 1907. 

95 

89 

23 

3 5-5 

■342, female, 19 Nov. 1906. 

86 

90 

22 

14 

343. 

82 

85 

23 

14 

345, „ 

75 

74 

21 

13 

346, ?> 

82*5 

86 

23 

15 

Average of 6 specimens of ] 
both sexes . \ 

■ 83*4 

84*8 

19‘2 

14*2 

Average of 10 specimens '| 
of both sexes . f 

92-9 

84*5 

21-1 

13*8 


The specimens from Tiree and Midi are, when adult, apparently 
above the average size, and tend to have the large hind feet ami 
small ears of hehr idem is. They also approach hebndensis in a 
tendency to have the under side washed with yellow. 


Cranial measurements of Apodenms sj/lvaticus si/lratims. 


I 

! 

5 ! 3 

5 j N 

r- .2 

e "2 

£ 

X 

** 

5; 

3! 

ft 

155 

-4 2 

5 

P 

*1A 

"S £ 

U j 

Is C | 

= +* 1 

A f 

; Hate, 21, male . 

28*2 13*0 ; 

4*0 

11*2 ! 

8*0 

: 10*2 i 

0*0 

\ 3*9 i 14*2 

3*6 : ApM. 

1 28.i 

23’1 | 12*8 1 

3*9 

1 11,3 ! 

8*0 

: 9*5 

6*7 

4*0 1 14*3 

3*8 Adi;!,- 

l 1 umbrae, 38, female. 

23*2 1 13*2 

3*8 

1 irs ! 

8*2 

! 9*2 j 

6*8 i 

3*9 ; 14*5 

i 3'6 Amu. 

Arran, 48, male..... 1 

24*0 i 13*0 

4*0 

.12*0 

8*3 

1 9*0 1 

6*8 

; 4*2 : 149 

: 3*7 Adult. 

Is lav, 94- female.j 

24*1 | 14’0 

4*1 

11*4 

7*8 


7*0 ! 

3’7 ; 14*9 

; 3-7 j A’jyd. 

i Jura, 123, male..... > 

231) 1 13*0 | 

4*0 j 

11*0 

8*2 

; 9*4 i 

7*0 j 

1 4*0 14’4 

! 3*8 Aduh. 

Mull, 140, „■ .! 

24*2 j 13*0 

|* J 

.4*2 j 

11*7 j 

8*1 

10*2 : 

7*4 | 

4*1 1 14*7 

3*8 j Aa.nl. 


We are unable ■ to distinguish the specimens from the islands 
from J. sylvatieus sykalicus of the mainland. The dimensions 
recorded above afford an idea of the variability encountered in this 
form : even allowing for errors on the part of the collector, and 
for the differing ages of individuals, there seems to be an inherent 
tendency to vary. On all the islands, except Bute and Great 
Cumbrae, there is a dimly seen tendency to acquire greater size, 
larger hind feet, and shorter ears, i. < 3 ., a tendency to vary in 
the same direction as Itebrkknsis, as further shown by the speci¬ 
mens from Tiree and Mull, in which the belly tends to be 
washed with yellowish tints. 


55* 
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Mus musciulus Li mucus. 

One, Tiree. Dimensions 

Head & Hind 

body. Tail. foot. Ear. 

No. 147, in ale, 10 July 1912... 80 77 18 ? 11 ? 

An example in the yellowish outdoor pelage. It was trapped 
in sand-hills. 


In conclusion we have to sum up the distributional evidence 
and offer a few remarks, of a quite tentative character, upon 
its meaning as it appeals to us at present-. Of the shrews, 
8. miuvtus occurs throughout the Outer and Inner Hebrides, 
and in the Orkneys, Ireland, and other islands; 8. araneiis , 
on the other hand, is confined to the mainland, the Inner 
Hebrides and such islands as Anglesea and Wight ; it is 
represented in Islay by the peculiar 8. grantii connected 
morphologically and geographically with the parent form by 
means of the partially differentiated Jura form. We may 
therefore perhaps conclude that S. minutus was the first form to 
arrive in this region; but this point is of little importance, 
because both species have had representatives in Britain from an 
extremely early period, and the problem before them in the past 
may have simply resolved itself into a contest of endurance to 
decide which of them could survive the rigours of the glacial 
period in the outlying districts. Be this as it may, one fact 
stands out clearly, that Islay has been separated from the 
mainland longer than have the other islands of the Inner 
Hebrides, with Jura approaching it in age. The microtine 
species lead us to much more definite conclusions. We have in 
the Inner Hebrides two genera, Mierqtm and Evotomys ; the 
former alone, so far as is known, inhabits the Outer Hebrides as 
well. As is well known, neither genus occurs in Ireland, and 
Jlierotus alone is met with in the Orkneys. There is a great 
difference, however, between the Orcadian and the Hebridean 
species of Microius : the Orcadian forms are members of the 
Jf. arvalk group, while those of the Hebrides are members of 
the Jf. agrestis group. Now, at first sight, having regard to the 
fact that Jf. orcadensis and Jf. sandayensis have a, near ally in 
the Guernsey 31. samites and another in the late pleistocene 
English 2L corner^ as well as to the fact that this group is no 
longer represented on the mainland of Britain, one might feel 
inclined to look upon the Orcadian fauna as an older one than 
that of the Hebrides. On the other hand, we have to remember 
that both the Jf. agrestis group and the genus Evotomys appeared 
in Britain long before any of the other modern groups of Toles. 
Each is represented in such an early horizon as that marked by 
the Grays brickearth by a form much like the living ones; while 
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the 31. arrails group in a modern guise does not appear until the 
late pleistocene era. Secondly, we have to face the remarkable 
fact that both E. cdstoni and 31. agrestis exsul , with its ally 
macgillwrciii from Islay, are most closely related to the Skancli- 
navian species. Moreover, 31. agrestis macyilUvraii appears to be 
a little more primitive in its organization than exsul ; the latter 
form in turn a little more primitive than true agrestis . The 
interpretation of these peculiar facts which we suggest is that 
the Hebrides have formed a refuge for some very old mammals ; 
that from the former continuous land area, of which they are 
now the disconnected remnants, certain of these old mammals 
were dispersed along former land bridges to Scandinavia. The 
proximity of the Atlantic would ensure the existence of much 
milder conditions in the Hebridean area during the glacial 
period, at whatever moment in pleistocene time that remarkable 
event transpired, than would be present elsewhere to the east. 
It will be seen therefore that we are practically in full accord 
with the view's put forward by Mr. L. Stejneger in his very able 
and suggestive paper u On the origin of the so-called Atlantic 
Animals and Plants of Western Norway (Smithsonian Misc. 
Coll. vol. xlviii. p. 458, 1907). Just as the presence of S. grantii 
implies that Islay was separated from the mainland at an earlier 
date than were the other islands of the Outer Hebrides, so the 
existence upon it of 31. agrestis macgillivraii and of a distinct 
subspecies of Stoat, 31ustela erminea richue (found in Jura as 
well), may be taken as evidence that it v 7 as detached from the 
common Hebridean land surface at a relatively early moment. 

The early detachment of Islay and its peculiar mammals has 
an important bearing on the origin of the Irish Fauna. It 
indicates that Islay and Ireland have not been connected since 
the genus Microtus and Sorex animus reached the Inner Hebrides. 
And if that were so, the existence of the deep North Channel 
between Ireland and South Scotland must at the same time have 
interrupted communications in that direction also. We are 
thus unable to accept E. R. Alston’s suggestion (Fauna of 
Scotland, 1880, p. 5) that Ireland received its mammals from 
Southern Scotland, and are forced to derive the Irish Fauna from 
England and Wales (see Barrett-Hamilton, Clare Island Survey, 
Mammalia, Proc. Roy. Irish Acacl., March 1912), 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE LXXXIV. 

Fig. 1, Sorex grantii. Natural size. 

2. Sorex araneus castmeus. Natural size. 
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47. Some Miocene Cirri pedes of the Genera Ilexekmna 
and ' Seal pelt am from New Zealand. By Thomas H. 
Withers, F.G.S.* 

[Received May 6,1913 : Read June 3, 1913.] 

(Plates LXXXY. & LXXXYI.f A Text-figures 139, 140.) 
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Introduction . 840 

Mcwelasma aiiel'landionm Hector sp. 841 

Structure and Affinities of H. anekhuidieum . 846 

Hexelasma sp. 847 

SeaIpellum subplanum , sp. n. 848 

Seal pell mu {Arcoscalpell mu) mg ul a turn, sp. n. 850 

Distribution (Geological) . 841,848,851 


Tills paper contains the results of a study of the remains of 
the £< gigantic Cirripede ” (= llexelasma attcklandicum) from 
New Zealand, as well as some notes on a smaller species of 
ihxelasma , and descriptions of two new species of ScalpeUvmi . 
One of the latter is founded on some valves in the Geological 
Department of the British Museum, and the remaining species 
of Scalpellmn and the small Hexehsma were found associated in 
the matrix with the remains of Hexelmma aucklandicwm. 

Remains of a. gigantic Cirripede have long been known to 
occur in the Waitemata Beds (Miocene) of Motntapu Island, 
Auckland Harbour, New Zealand. These remains have been 
considered by Sir James Hector (1887) and Prof. W. Blaxland 
Benham (1903) as belonging to a pedunculate Cirripede; but 
while the former referred them to the genus Scalpellum, the 
latter thought that they approached more closely to the genus 
Pollicipes . 

On learning of my wish to see some of these remains, 
Prof. James Park was good enough to write to Dr. J. Allan 
Thomson, Paleontologist to the Geological Survey, Dominion 
Museum, Wellington, who most kindly sent me the actual 
specimens collected by Prof. Park in 1887. Prof. Park wrote 
also to Prof. Benham, who sent me plaster-casts of the specimens 
figured by him in 1903; these casts are now in the Geological 
Department of the British Museum. My thanks are therefore 
clue to Professors Benham and Park and Dr. J. Allan Thomson, 
and I have also to acknowledge the kindness of Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward . in allowing me to describe the new species of 
Pealpelhm in the Geological Department of the British Museum. 

# Commmiieated by Dr. W. T. Calm .in, P.Z.S. 
t Por explanation of the Hates, see p. 854. } " 
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Fig 3 1-6. SCALPELLUM SUBPLANUM. sp.n. 

Fig? 7-13. S.ARC 0 S C ALPELLUM UN GULATUM. sp.n. 
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Balakidx 
G enus Hexelasma. 

1913. Ilexelasma P, P. C. Hoek, Siboga-Expeditie, Cirripedia 
Sessilia, p. 244. 

** Compartments six; earina, earino-lateral, and lateral compart¬ 
ments with ake, but without radii, the rostrum having neither 
radii nor a he. Parietes not porose and without longitudinal 
ribs on their inner surfaces ; basis membranous. Opercular 
valves sub-triangular.” . . , . P. P. C. Hoek. 

Hexelasma a it c k la n dic u m Hector sp. (PI. LXXXY.) 

1888, Pealpellum aucldaudicam Hector, Trans. N.Z. Institute, 
vol. xx. (1887) p. 440. 

1903. Pollicipes l aucJdcmdieus Hector sp.: W. B. Benharn, “On 
some Hem aims of a, Gigantic Fossil Cirripede from the 
Tertiary Hocks of Xew Zealand,” Geol. Mag. London, 
dec. 4, vol. x. p. Ill, pis. 9, 10 {non figs. 8, 9). 

1905. Pollicipes aucJdcmdieus Benharn: E. Clarke, ££ The Fossils 
of the Waitemata and Papakura Series,” Trans. X.Z. 
Institute, vol. xxxvii. (1904) p. 419. 

1910, Pollicipes i aucklcmdicus Hector sp. : J. Park, £t Geology 
of Xew Zealand,” p. 115 (pi. 7), pp. 113, 134. 

Diagnosis . Compartments attaining a length of at least 187 mm., 
carinal, earino-lateral, and lateral compartments with simple ake 
(Le., there is no distinct upturned extension at the margin). 
Sheath feebly developed, almost absent, and with no sutural edge 
to abut against the longitudinal ridge formed on the inner 
surface. Opercular valves unknown (except for probably a single 
tergum). 

Material. 7 rostral compartments, 9 carinal, 13 lateral (8 right 
and 5 left), 5 earino-lateral (3 right and 2 left), together with a 
small tergum (PL LXXXY. figs. 13 a, b), which may or may not 
belong to the species; all these are more or less imperfect. The 
specimens are in the collection of the Geol, Surv. Xew Zealand, 
and are marked with the locality-number 695. They are pre¬ 
sumably the syntypes of Hector. In addition to these specimens 
I have examined plaster-casts of the specimens figured by 
Prof. Benharn, 

Holotype . From among the syn types of Hector I select as 
holotype the rostrum here figured on PL LXXXY. fig. 1. 

. Horizon and Locality. ■ Miocene* Oamaruian, Base of Waitemata 
Beds ; Motutapu Island, Auckland Harbour, Xew Zealand. 

General .Remarks. Sir James Hector (1887) first called at¬ 
tention to this fossil, and at a meeting of the 'Wellington 
Philosophical Institute he remarked on, some remains of it there 
exhibited :— 

u Specimens of a large , fossil : stalked Cirripede, recently 
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collected by Mr. Park, at Motatapn Island, Auckland. A careful 
restoration will Imre to be made before definitely determining 
this fossil, but it will probably be found to belong to the genus 
Sccdpelhim and is distinguished provisionally under the name 
S. cmcJdandicum. In size, this fossil Cirripede greatly exceeds 
any previously known, in S. magnum the capituluin being only 
1.7 inches in length, while in the Auckland specimen it is at 
least 8 inches. These fossils occur in a breccia, marking the old 
shore line of the upper part of the Waitemata Series, similar 
to the Cape Rodney beds. The associated fossils are Corals,, 
Brachiopods, and Echinoclerms. Among the latter are two 
specimens having plates of a Cidaris of enormous size.” 

Attention was again called to this fossil in 1903, when 
Prof. Benham described and figured certain valves. He con¬ 
sidered that they showed closer resemblance to the capitular 
valves of certain species of Pollicipes , and doubtfully referred 
them to that genus. 

After an examination of the present material I am convinced 
that the valves belong to a sessile Cirripede allied to Ikdanus. 
There are six compartments—a rostrum, earina, right and left 
lateral, and right and left carino-lateral. Prof. Benham figured 
only four valves, namely, “a earina, left scutum, ? rostrum, and 
? upper latus.” The earina figured by him is the same as that, 
now considered as a earina, and the scutum and % upper latus 
correspond to the right and left lateral compartments respec¬ 
tively; but the valve figured (Benham, 1903, pi. 10, figs. 8, 9) 
as a i£ ? rostrum ” is really a earina of ficcdpelium subplarmm 
sp. n. (see p. 848). The valves considered here as rostral and 
right and left carino-lateral compartments were not figured 
by Benham, and it has now been possible to give figures of the 
inner surface of each different compartment. 

Description of Valves . Valves with solid walls of variable 
thickness,, apparently not more than 2*25 mm,; externally 
marked with prominent, more or less regular, transverse growth- 
ridges, rather more strongly marked on the earina,; sometimes 
ridged longitudinally, and in one or two cases the valves are 
distorted by linear depressions; but all the valves are more 
or less irregular in shape, and this is obviously caused by the 
surface of attachment; inner surface not longitudinally ribbed 
near the base as in Balamts r for the smooth inner surface slopes 
gradually to meet the outer surface and forms a definite, more 
or less smooth edge. 

Rostral compartment (PI. LXXXV. figs. 1-3) without radii, 
almost symmetrical, moderately convex transversely and slightly 
convex longitudinally, bluntly angular at the apex, and either 
rounded or slightly concave at the basal margin ; triangular in 
shape when young, but in the older and consequently longer 
valves the lateral margins for the greater part are almost 
parallel to each other. ■■ .On. the inner surface two more or less 
prominent ridges extend from the apex, and die out at a point 
halfway from the apex in the young valve (fig. 2) and at a. 
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point about one-third the length of the valve from the broken 
apical portions in the larger valves (figs. 1, 3). Obviously these 
ridges serve for the reception of the angle of the alas on the 
adjacent lateral valves, and the space between the ridges is 
marked, in the older specimens, with transverse lines. The 
portion of the valve enclosed by the ridges is half as wide as the 
adjacent parts of the valve in the specimen figured (fig. 3 b), but 
in the valves figured (figs. 1 b , 2 b) it is wider. At the base of 
the two ridges extending from the apex, and only in the largest 
valve (fig. 1 6), a slight transverse ridge is formed by the 
thickening of that part of the valve enclosed by the ridges. 
From a point about, one-third from the base of the valve, a small 
extent of the inner surface, parallel to the outer margins, is 
marked with lines which extend upward, and bend abruptly 
inwards towards the base of the ridge on either side ; these lines 
are made by the alae of the lateral compartments which are 
overlapped by this part of the valve. 

Lateral compartment (figs. 4-6) with an ala on the rostral 
side, moderately convex transversely, and longitudinally almost 
fiat, irregularly convex, and in one case bent in an elongately 
^-shaped curve; the whole valve is usually strongly bent 
towards the rostrum, but one valve is strongly bent away from 
the rostrum. Parietal portion very much wider than in the 
calino-lateral compartment, as much as three times as wide as 
the widest part of the ala in one valve, and in others from two 
to under one and a half times as wide. The two margins of the 
ala form an obtuse angle, the upper margin is practically straight 
and the lower somewhat concave, but their shape is influenced by 
the degree of curvature of the valve; the growth-lines on the ala 
are- closely set and extend obliquely upwards from the base, and 
on reaching almost to the upper margin curve downwards to the 
angle of the ala; on the lower margin, near the angle, a small 
smooth portion is left just below where the growth-lines bend 
downwards. On the inner surface, almost at the middle of the 
parietal portion, a more or less prominent ridge extends from 
the apex and dies out at a. point opposite the angle of the ala; 
near the parietal margin the inner surface is marked with lines 
which extend upwards, and on reaching a point just above the 
base of the longitudinal ridge bend sharply inwards and down¬ 
wards to meet its lower extremity; these lines are obviously 
made by the ala of the cahno-lateral compartment, the angle of 
which abuts against the longitudinal ridge. Between the longi¬ 
tudinal ridge and the upper margin of the ala the inner surface 
is marked with indistinct and irregular transverse lines. 

Oarino-lateral compartment (figs. 7-9) obtusely triangular in 
general outline, with an ala on the rostral side. The whole valve 
bent, ©specially in its apical half, towards the rostrum, is almost 
fiat transversely, and the parietal portion is much narrower than 
that of the lateral compartment; the two margins of the ala 
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form an obtuse angle, the upper margin of which is straight and 
obliquely inclined towards the apex, and the lower margin, which 
is concave, emerges from just above the base of the valve, and 
curves gently upwards and then sweeps sharply outwards to meet 
the upper margin. Parietal portion of valve extremely narrow, 
the widest part being about one-fourth the width of the widest 
part of the ala. On the ala the growth-lines are. closely set, and 
follow a similar* course to those on the lateral compartment. 
Beneath the upper half of the ala, a portion of the valve on the 
inner surface is somewhat thickened for about one-third the 
width of the valve; its inner margin is steep-sided, and forms a, 
ridge, against which abuts the angle of the ake of the carinal 
department; the thickened portion of the valve widens gradually 
from the apex, dies out at a point opposite the angle of the ala, 
and is marked with fine, regular, closelv-set, transverse lines. 
Near and parallel to the lower half of the parietal margin, and 
for about one-third the width of the valve, the inner surface is 
marked with lines which extend upwards, and, on reaching about 
half the length of the valve, are angularly bent downwards and 
inwards, and the lowest of them meet the base of the steep-sided 
ridge near the upper margin of the ala; these lines correspond 
to, and are obviously made by, the ake of the Carina, which are 
overlapped by the portion of the valve thus marked. 

Carinal compartment (figs. 10-12) gently curved longitudinally, 
with an ala on each side, and these are bent at a sharp angle 
from the parietal portion. Parietal portion narrow, transversely 
convex, especially near the apex, much narrower than the parietal 
portion of the lateral compartment, but wider than that of the 
cari no-lateral compartment.; a he about one and a half times as 
wide as the widest part of the parietal portion, and in one young 
valve about the same width as the parietal portion. The aim 
emerge from near the base of the valve, widen gradually upward 
until about two-thirds the distance from the base, and here they 
bend further outwards and then sharply upwards to the apex ; 
the two margins, therefore, roughly form an obtuse angle, the 
basal margin of which is somewhat concave, and the upper 
margin, which is the shorter, is straight. The growth-lines on 
the. ake extend obliquely upwards from the base and, on reaching 
a point more than halfway across the ake, bend sharply and 
angularly downwards to the margin; a smooth triangular portion 
of the valve is left beneath the angularly bent growth-lines. 
The inner surface is quite smooth except for some transverse 
lines, which mark the surface above the angle of the ake and 
which are more prominent at this point. 

Measurements. The largest valve in the present series (a carina, 
fig. 10) would measure, if complete, circa 90 mm., and the smallest 
valve (a lateral compartment, fig. 6) circa 12 min. One of the 
compartments (a lateral) figured by Prof. Ben ham as a scutum 
measures 187 mm. 
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Structure and Affinities. It is evident from the structure of 
the inner surface of the compartments of this Cimpede, and 
from the modification of the side wall, of the compartments to 
form aim, that the elements combined to form a shell something 
like the compartments in the genus Balanvs. This is proved bv 
the fact that the lines on the inner lateral portions of the rostrum 
correspond to. and are obviously made by, the growth-lines of 
the ala of each lateral compartment, which was overlapped by the 
lateral portions of the rostrum; similarly shaped lines on the 
lateral compartment, correspond to those on the ala of each 
carino-htternl compartment which was overlapped by the lateral 
compartment; the more angularly bent lines on the carino- 
lateral compartments correspond to those on the a ho of the 
carinal compartment which were overlapped by the carinodateral 
compartment. In addition, more or less prominent longitudinal 
ridges are developed in the upper portions of the rostral, lateral, 
and canine lateral compartments against which the angle of the 
ala of the adjacent valves abutted. The transverse lines on 
the portions of the compartments not covered by the aim are 
similar to those in Balaam , in which they are caused by the 
successive exuviation of the opercular membrane. To a similar 
cause may be attributed those in the present Cirripede. 

That tills form is a sessile Cirripede is, I think, beyond doubt, 
and the irregularity in shape of the several compartments, as, 
well as the fact that some are externally and irregularly ridged 
longitudinally and others distorted with linear depressions, is, 
further evidence in support of this conclusion, for these features 
could be caused only by tlie irregularity in the. surface of 
attachment. In accordance with the above interpretation, six 
compartments would complete the wall of the shell, as in 
Bala was ; and it is important to note that every fragment in 
the present collection can be allocated to one of the six valves, 
figured. (PI. LXXXT. & Text-figs. 139, 140.) 

The shell of this form could not have been very .strong, for, in 
comparison with the great length attained by the compartments,, 
the walls are relatively quite thin. The compartments could 
have been only weakly attached, and are in consequence always 
found quite apart from one another. Moreover, the absence of 
radii, together with the absence of sutural edges to the aim and 
the comparatively feeble ridges or shoulders developed on the 
inner surface, and against which only the angles of the ahe could 
have abutted, show quite clearly the great structural frailty of 
the shell. It could hardly have been a littoral barnacle. 

Although this form agrees with the typical species of the genus 
Balanus in the number of compartments forming the walls of the 
.shell, it differs markedly in the structure of these compartments. 
These differences are (1) the absence of radii, (2) the simpler 
structure of the ala?, (3) the absence of longitudinal ribs on the 
inner surface, (4) the feebly developed sheath, as well as the- 
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•absence of a sutural edge to abut against the longitudinal ridge 
on the inner surface. All these are primitive characters, and 
show that in this Oirripede we have a Baiun id more primitive 
than Balanus. 

In* my preliminary consideration of this form 1 regarded it as 
being related, mainly in the absence of radii, to the recent species 
Balaam htrstilus and B. corolliformis , which were included b} r 
Dr. Hoek* in a new section (C4) of Balanus, and B. h oek tan us 
and B. callistoderma , which were referred by Dr. PiLshry + to the 
same section, and I intended to found a new genus to include 
these species. On seeing a proof of Dr. Hoek’s work (1913* 
* Siboga-Expeditie, Cirripedia-Sessiliapp. 244-246), however, 
I found that he had included these recent species, together with 
two new species {II. veluthmni and II. amfurae ), in a new genus 
Hexelasma. 

Dr. Hoek kindly sent me drawings of the type-species II, relit- 
tilium, and from these it could be seen that while Hexelasma 
differs from Balanus in the absence of radii and the absence of 
longitudinal ribs on the inner surface, it agrees in having a well- 
developed sheath, and in the carino-laterai compartments having 
an upturned extension of the aim as. well as a well-developed 
sutural edge. 

Since 4 * PoUiclpes (?) aucklandicus ?? agrees with Hexelasma in 
the absence of radii and of longitudinal ribs on the inner surface, 
if seems advisable to refer it to that genus ; but in some respects 
it appears to be somewhat more primitive than the typical species 
of Hexelasma , especially in the feeble development of the sheath, 
in the absence of a distinct upward extension to the aim of the 
carino-laterai compartments, and of a sutural edge to the ala* of 
tli e can 11 o-lateral compartrn ents. 

The species included in Hexelasma are all deep-sea forms, and 
occur at depths varying from about ICO to 900 in. In length 
the shell of the largest species, II. corolliforme Hoek, measures 
nearly 45 mm., and since the largest-known compartment of the 
fossil II. aucklandicum measures about 190 mm., the great 
difference in size is apparent. 

Except for Balaam psittaem Molina sp. ? which has been known 
to attain a length of 9 inches (circa 225 mm.), Hexelasma auck » 
laadfcim is the largest-known Cirripede. Balanus evexmanni 
Pilsbrv, another large barnacle, is recorded as measuring 150 mm. 


Hexelasma sp. 

A large number of the disconnected compartments of a small 
Balanid are to be seen scattered about in the matrix containing 

* 1883. P. P. C. Hoek, ‘Challenger’ Report, Zoology, vol. viii. pp. 155-160, 
t 1911. H. Pilsbry, “ Barnacles of Japan and Bering Seay Ball. Bureau 
Fisheries, Washington, vol. axis. 1909, pp. 76-80. ' 1 
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the compartments of Uexelasma aucklnndicum and the valves of 
Sk/Mpellurn soJgdanum. sp. n. Those that I have been al>le to 
extract anal clean appear to be somewhat worn, and the largest 
of them does not measure more than 5 or 6 mm. in length ; their 
outer walls are thrown into comparatively wide longitudinal 
folds. Owing to their worn appearance the finer characters are 
not well shown, hut since they do not appear to possess radii 
they must be referred to the genus llexelcisrna. They differ, 
however, from the typical species of I/exelasma , as well as from 
the fossil II. cmcJdandicum , in having a well-developed sheath, 
and in the presence of strong ribs on their inner surface. Balanm 
hoekianus Pilsbry (1931, “ Barnacles of Japan and Bering Sea,”' 
Bull. Bureau Fisheries, Washington, vol. xxix. 1909, p. 77, 
text-tig. 8). which lias now been referred by Dr. Hoek to his 
genus Hrxelasmci) agrees with the present compartments in the 
presence of ribs on the inner surface, but it would be rash to 
say that they are related specifically. In view of the unsatis¬ 
factory preservation of these compartments, ami in the absence 
of the opercular valves, I do not think it advisable to institute a 
new species. 

Horizon and Locality. Miocene, Oamaruian, Base of Waiternata 
Beds; Motutapu Island, Auckland Harbour, New Zealand. 

Collection . Geol. Suit. New Zealand. 


P OLLICirEDI13.il, 

Genus Scalpellum. 

1817. Scalpellum Leach, Jouvn. de Physique, &t\, Ixxxv. p. 08. 

Scalpellum subplaxum, sp. n. (PI. LXXXVI. figs. 1-fl) 

1903, PoUkipes (?) cmcklcmdkus Hector sp.: W. B. Benham, 
Geol. Mag. dec. 4, vol. x. p. 114, pi. 10, figs. 8-9. 

Diagnosis. Carina not separated into tectum, pnriefces, or 
intraparietes, flatly arched transversely, basal margin bluntly 
angular; tergum with the upper earinal margin unusually short* 
and making with the oeeludent margin an obtuse angle ; rostrum 
with a wide, fiat median keel extending from the apex to the 
basal margin. 

Material. 2 Garinas, 2 scuta, 4 terga, 1 rostrum, and 1 sub- 
carina; most of these are incomplete, and they were all extracted 
from the matrix containing the valves of Ihxdcmrm cmdlandmmu 
Ilolotype. The carina figured on PI. LXXXVI. fig. 2, 

Collection . Geol. Surv. New Zealand. 

Horizon and Locality , Miocene, Oamaruian, Base of Waiternata 
Beds: Motutapu Island, Auckland Harbour, New Zealand. 

Carina not separated into tectum, parietes, and intraparietes, 
bowed moderately either inwards or outwards, widening gradually 
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from the apex to the basal margin, which is more or less bluntly 
angular; flatly arched transversely and indistinctly carinate. 
The apical portion of the smaller specimen is thickened to quite 
a third of its extent, the inner portion forming almost a hat 
surface extending from each side of the earina. 

Length (fig. 1, basal half of valve) 16*5 mm.; breadth 10 mm. 

Length (fig. 2, basal ■§ of valve) 16*6 mm.; breadth 6*4 mm. 

Scutum trapezoidal, nearly twice as long as wide, divided 
almost equally by an indistinct, fiat, wide ridge extending from 
the apex to the basi-lateral angle. Oeeludent margin convex ; 
basal margin almost straight. Tergal margin slightly concave, 
of about the same length as the convex lateral margin, with 
which it forms an obtuse angle. Along the tergal margin the 
valve is rounded towards the inner surface. The inner oeeludent 
edge is broad, flat, of about the same width throughout, marked 
with growth-lines, and overhangs the depression for the adductor 
scutorum opposite the tergodaterai angle ; the inwardly rounded 
tergal edge is marked with growth-lines, but the extent thus 
marked narrows rapidly towards the tergo-lateral angle. 

Length (fig. 3, incomplete valve) 28*7 mm.; breadth 17 mm. 

Tergum subrhomboidal, with an obscure ridge extending in a 
straight line from the apex to the basal angle, and dividing the 
valve unequally, the oeeludent portion, being in its widest part 
almost twice as wide as that of the carinal portion ; lower carinal 
margin weakly convex, somewhat longer than the scutal margin, 
and forming with it an acute angle ; upper carinal margin 
slightly convex, unusually short, and forming an obtuse angle 
with the slightly convex oeeludent margin, which is almost twice 
its length. The oeeludent margin forms a somewhat raised 
border, and this is followed by a wide, shallow depression 
bounded by an obscure ridge extending from the apex to a point 
on the scutal margin, which is slightly produced about one-third 
the distance, from the basal angle; from this lodge the valve 
slopes upwards towards the apico-basal ridge, and slopes rapidly 
down to the carinal margin. On the inner surface a narrow 
portion of the valve along the oeeludent and upper carinal 
margins is marked with growth-lines, and the extent thus marked 
is wider beneath the apex. 

Length (fig. 4) 20 mm.; breadth 12*4 mm. 

Host rum subtrianglar, strongly convex transversely, bowed' 
inwards, basal margin convex : lateral margins slightly concave; 
a fiat submedian keel extends from the apex to the basal margin, 
and this on the right side is followed by a further longitudinal 
ridge near the lateral margin, but on the wilder left side this 
ridge, if present, is extremely obscure. 

Length, (fig. 5) 10*5 min.; breadth (when complete) circa 8 mm. 

Suhcarina triangular, moderately convex transversely, bowed 
inwards; apex rounded ; basal margin concave; lateral margins 
slightly concave. On the inner surface a slight, but well-defined 
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ridge extends from the apex to about the middle of the valve, 
and is there met by two further ridges extending from each basal 
angle; the valve is thus divided into three almost equal portions, 
the basal one being smooth and doubtless covered at one time by 
the eorium, the two upper portions being marked with growth- 
lines and most probably overlapping the adjoining carino-lateral 
valve on either side. 

Length (fig. 6) 5 mm.; breadth 5*2 mm. 

Comparison with other Species. This species is referred to the 
genus ScalpeUum (sensa lato ), a course that is advisable until we 
can find the remaining valves of the capitnlum, which may enable 
ns to refer the species to one of the subgenera into which 
Sefdpelhtm has been divided. Judging from the known valves 
(earina, scutrnn, tergum, rostrum, and subcarina), this species is 
related to S. mndeanmi Seguenza * from the Pliocene of Messina, 
Sicily. The earina of S. zancleamm- differs in having a strong 
median keel, from which the sides of the valve slope steeply, and 
in the less angular growth-lines; the scuta differs in the rounded 
basal margin and in the usually less acute tergo-lateral angle ; 
the terga differ in being much narrower in proportion to width, 
in the much more acute apical portion, and in the carinal margin 
not being divided into an tipper and a lower portion; the rostrum 
differs in the absence of a wide, flat, median keel. 


Subgenus Arcoscalpellum. 

1907 (Oct.). Arcoscalpellum P, P. C. Hoek, Siboga-Expeditie, 
Cirripedia Pedunculata, p. 59. 

1907 (Nov.). Hohsmlpellum IT. A. Pilsbry, Bull. Xo. 60, XJ.S. 
Xat. Mus. p. 25. 

1908. Arcoscalpelhm Hoek; H. A. Pilsbry, Proc. Acad. Xat. 
Sci. Philadelphia, p. 109. 

1912. Arcoscalpellum Hoek; T. H. Withers, Proc, Zool, Soe. 
London, p. 538. 

Scalpellum (Arcoscalpellum) ungulatum, sp. 1 ). (PL LXXXYL 
figs. 7—13.) 

Diagnosis. Carina with its tectum almost fiat, paiietes more 
than half the width of the tectum, intraparietes narrow and bent 
abruptly inwards, basal margin. rounded; upper latera sub- 
triangular, with rounded basal margin and wide lateral portions 
obliquely inclined towards the innbo; rostral latus with sub¬ 
parallel scuta! and basal margins, and about one-third of its 
apical end, which is much thickened, projecting freely beyond the 
scuta, 

# 1876. Gr. Seguenza, Atti Aecad, Pontaniana, vol. x, p. 386, pi. vii, figs. 1-13. 
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Material. 6 carinae, 4 scuta, 2 terga, 1 upper latus, and 1 rostral 
latus. 

Holotype. The carina, 1.15409 (fig. 8). 

Collection. Brit. Mtis. (Nat. Hist.}. 

Horizon and Locality . Miocene, Upper Oamaruian. Blue 
Clay: Pareora, South Canterbury, New Zealand. Limestone : 
Takiroa, Oama.ru District, N. Otago, New Zealand. 

In the Geological Department of the British Museum there is 
a series of 14 valves of a species of Scalpellum (sens it laid), 
registered 1.15409-1.15422. Although these come from different 
localities, they are of interest, since they appear to represent a 
single new species and enable us to gain some idea of the form 
of the capitulum (see restoration, fig. 13). 

Three of the valves (a carina, scutum, and rostral latus) are 
labelled a Scalpellum | (Blue Clay) j Parimoa, New Zealand j Mr. 
C. Mantell.” The remaining eleven valves (5 carime, 3 scuta, 
2 terga, and 1 upper latus) are labelled u Scalpellum [ Takiroa, New 
Zealand j Mr. 0. Mantell.” With the latter series is a MS. label 
(probably written by the collector) bearing the words “Lime¬ 
stone | Takiroa-Crinoline Qu. 1852.' 5 

It is fairly obvious that the “ Mr. G. Mantell” was intended 
for the late Hon. "Walter Mantell, from whom a collection of 
New Zealand fossils was obtained by the British Museum in 
1856. On failing to trace the above-mentioned localities, I wrote 
to Prof. James Park, who kindly informed me that “ Parimoa” 
should be Pareora, South Canterbury, and Takiroa is in the 
Oamaru District, N. Otago; be was of the opinion that the 
Oirripede valves came from beds of Miocene (Upper Oamaruian) 
age. “ Crinoline Qu.” may mean Crinoline Quarry. 

Description of Valves. Valves thick, ornamented exteriorly 
with numerous exceedingly fine ridges radiating from their 
apices. 

Carina narrow, widening very gradually from the apex, 
moderately bowed inwards, basal margin rounded. Tectum 
almost flat transversely, not carinate. Parietes more than half 
the width of the tectum (in one old specimen nearly as wide), 
bent nearly at right angles to the tectum. Intraparietes very 
narrow, bent abruptly inwards and meeting just below the apex, 
so that a small portion of the valve projected freely. Umbo 
apical. 

Length (fig. 7, incomplete valve) 19*2 mm.; breadth 6*5 mm. 

Length (fig. 8, small complete valve) 16 mm.; breadth 3*7 mm. 

Scutum trapezoidal, almost twice as long as wide; basal and 
lateral margins slightly concave, nearly at right angles to .each 
other; tergo-lateral angle reaching a point a little above the 
middle of the valve; tergal margin straight and its outer edge 
flat; tergo-lateral portion of valve slightly concave; occludent 
margin moderately convex and very obliquely inclined towards 
the terga. Umbo apical. 

Length (fig. 11) 27*4 mm.; breadth 15 mm. 

Prog. Zoom Soc-.—1913, No. LYI. 
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Tergurn subtriangular, convex transversely, thick, elongated, 
with a prominent, nearly straight ridge, extending from the apex, 
to the basal angle. On both sides of this ridge the valve slopes 
rapidly to the ’"outer margins. Carina! margin gently convex ; 
occludent margin gently convex, with a raised border, followed 
by a wide depression, extending from the apex to about half the 
width of the scutal margin, which is indented to that extent. 

Length (fig. 9, incomplete valve) 21*4 mm.; breadth 10‘8 mm. 

Upper latus subtriangular. thick, convex transversely and 
longitudinally; umbo a little below the apex, owing to a thick 
ledge formed beneath it, which extends from the lateral angles to 
just beyond the umbo. Scuta,1 margin slightly convex, its upper 
surface forming a prominent ridge, followed by a wide depression, 
which is bounded by an indistinct ridge, and between these two 
ridges the growth dines are abruptly upturned ; a second in¬ 
distinct ridge runs almost parallel to the slightly convex tergal 
margin, and between these the growth-lines are also abruptly 
upturned. 

Length (fig. 10) 15-4 mm.; breadth 13*5 mm. 

Rostral latus about four times as wide as long, with a, promi¬ 
nent, rounded, wide ridge extending its whole length, from which 
the surface of the valve slopes rapidly; outer (rostral) extremity 
bluntly angular, much thickened, and this must have projected 
freely more than one-third the extent of the valve; inner 
(lateral) extremity obliquely truncated. Scutal margin concave, 
sloping upwards to the inner margin of the thickened portion, 
and then descending rapidly in a curve to the umbo; basal 
margin straight and almost parallel to the inner two-thirds of 
the scutal margin. 

Length (fig. 12) 4*4 ram.; breadth 15*1 mm. 

lie marks and Comparison with other Species. In a paper by 
Dr. G. A. Man tell * (1850, p. 329) a Oirripede from the Ototara 
Limestone (Miocene, Upper Oamaruian) is recorded as “ Pollicipes , 
resembling a Cretaceous species.” There is nothing to indicate 
whether this is the present species or not. The two scuta 
figured byZittelf as “ Cirrhipedensehalen,” and recorded from 
‘Whaingora and Aotea, North Island, New Zealand, are certainly 
distinct from the present species. Zittehs figures were sub¬ 
sequently reproduced and recorded' as Scalpellum sp. by Prof. 
James Park J, who considered the specimens to be of Miocene 
(Upper Oamaruian) age. 

# 1850. G. A. Man tell, “ Notice of the Remains of the Dmornis and other Birds 
and of Fossils and Rod-Specimens, recently collected by Mr. Walter Man tell in 
the Middle ^Island of New Zealand; with Addition ah Notes on the Northern 
Island. With Note on Fossiliferous Deposits in the Middle Island of New Zealand, 
by Prof., EL Forbes.” Quart. Journ. Geol. Soe. London, vol. vi. pp. 319-343, 
pis. xxviii., yxix. ■ 

t 1385. K. A. Zittel, 44 Fossile Mollnsken and Eehinodermen ans Neuseeland,” 
Palaontologie von Nenseeland (Novara-Exped.), Geol. Tell., Bd. i. Abth. 2, pi. ix. 

figs. 12 (t, h, 

t DIO. J. Park, 4 Geology of New Zealand,* p, 141 (pi. xii.), figs. 9 a, h. 
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From a study of the isolated valves here described, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that they formed a eapifcukmi just as is 
shown in the restoration (fig. 13). Xo examples of the carinal 
and infra,median latera have yet been found, but doubtless these 
will prove to be somewhat like the valves diagraxnmatieally 
indicated in the restoration. The capitulum, as restored, 
possesses 13 valves, but this number may have been increased 
to either 14 or 15 by the addition of a rostrum or sixbearina. or 
both. In any case, it is apparent from the structure and dis¬ 
position of the valves, that the species falls into the group now 
included in the subgenus Arcoscalpettum Hoek. 

Seal pell am. (A.) ungulatum may be compared with 8. michelot - 
tiamim Seguenza*, from the Pliocene of Messina, Sicily, and 
S, quadrat-urn Dixon f sp., from the Eocene of Bognor, Sussex, 
but both these species differ in the valves being appreciably 
thinner. 

Although size is often of little account, none of the numerous 
valves of 8. quadratum that I have seen are more than half the 
size of the largest valves of S. (A.) ungulatum. The carina of 
8. quadratum. differs in having inwardly bent intraparietes, the 
scutum in having a raised border to the tergal margin, the tergum 
in the carinal margin being elongately ^-shaped and the apical 
half bent towards the carina, the upper latus in being more 
symmetrical and proportionally wider, and the rostral latus 
differs in the absence of the prominent, transverse, rounded 
ridge or fold and in the outer extremity of the valve being 
thickened only to a small extent. 

In 8. michelottianum the carina differs in having broad, 
rounded, longitudinal ridges on the outer margins of the tectum, 
in the tectum being proportionally much wider and the basal 
margin less convex, the scutum in having the tergo-lateral 
portion of the valve markedly convex and rounded inwards at 
the tergal margin, the tergum in being much thinner and very 
much flatter transversely and the median longitudinal ridge 
hardly perceptible, the upper latus in being more triangular in 
shape and in the absence of a thick ledge formed beneath and 
beyond the umbo, the rostral latus in having a much smaller 
extent of the valve thickened at the outer extremity and in the 
inner extremity not being obliquely truncated. 

8. michelottianum var. gassinensis Alessandri J (Pliocene to 
Miocene) agrees more closely with 8. (A .) ■ungulatum in having 
the basal margin of the carina more strongly convex, but the 
other characters of this and' the remaining valves differ quite as 
much as the valves of 8 . michelottianum Seguenza. 

# 1876. G. Seguenza, Atti Acead. Pontaniana, vol. x, p. 381, pi. vi. figs. 15-25; 
p. 464 pi. x. tig.'26. ' ' 

f 1846, F. Dixon, in J. de C. Sowerby, Min.. Conch, vol. vii. pi. 648; 1851. 
C, Darwin, Pal. Soc. Monogr. Foss. Lepadida?, p. 22, pi. i. fig. 3. 

X 1§06* G. de Alessandri, Palaeontogr. Ital. vol. xii. p. 252, pi. xiii. figs. 10-15. " 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate LXXXV. 

He.velasnnt anclclmulicnm Hector sp. 

Miocene, Oamaruian, Base of Waitemata Beds: M'otutnpu Island, 
Auckland Harbour, New Zealand. 

Fig. 1. Rostrum. «, outer view ; 5, inner view of apical portion of same. 

2. Id. or, outer view of small example; h, inner view of same. 

3. Id. «, outer view; b, inner view of same. 

4. Lateral compartment (right), a, outer view j h, inner view of same, 
o. Id. (left). Outer view. 

6. Id. (right). Outer view of small example. 

7. Carinodateval compartment (right). Outer view. 

8. Id. (right). Inner view. 

9. Id. (left). Outer view of incomplete example. 

10. Carina, a, outer view; h, side view of same. 

11. Id. Outer view of small complete example. 

12. Id. Inner view of incomplete example. 

13. Tergum. Probably of the same species. a, outer view; b, inner view of 

same. 

All figures reduced to § nat. size, except figs. 2, 0, and 9, which are nut. size, and 
figs. 13 a, b, which are X 4 diam. 

Plate LXXXVI. 

Scalp ell urn subplamnn , sp. n. 

Miocene, Oamaruian, Base of Waitemata Beds ; Motntapu Island, 

Auckland Harbour, New Zealand, 

Fig. 1, Carina, a, outer view of basal half of valve; b, side view; c, transverse 
section. 

2. Id. outer view of basal two-tliirds of a smaller valve; ?>, side view ; 

e, transverse section. 

3. Scutum, a, outer view of incomplete valve; 5, inner view of same. 

4. Tergum. a, outer view; h, inner view of same. 

5. Rostrum. Outer view. 

6. Subcavina. a, outer view ; b, inner view of same. 

Scalpel him (Areosca Ip el him) ungulatum, sp. n. 

Miocene, Upper Oamaruian, “ Limestone ”; Takiroa, Oamaru District, 

N. Otago, New Zealand. 

Fig. 7. Carina, a, outer view of basal half of valve; 6, inner view ; c, transverse 
section. 

8. Id. u, outer view of small complete valve; 5, side view. 

9. Tergum. a, outer view; b, inner view of same. 

10. Upper latus. a„ outer view ; b, inner view of same. 

Miocene, Upper Oamaruian, « Blue Clay ” .* Pareora, South Canterbury, 

New Zealand, 

11. Scutum. a x outer view ; h y inner view of same. 

12. Rostral latus. a, outer view; 6, inner view of same. 

13. Restoration of capitulum, based on the disconnected valves here figured, 

The inframedian and earinal latera are not known, but these valves 
have been diagrammatically indicated in the restoration. 

All figures' of nat. size, except figs. 5, 6, 8, and 12, which are twice nat. size. 
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48. Observations on Osteomalacia in the Zoological Collec¬ 
tions of Manchester and Cleveland. •' By T. Wingate 
Todd, M.B., F.R.O.S., Professor of Anatomy, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio *. 

[Received May 5,1913 : Read June 3, 1913.] 

(Plates LXXXYII.-LXXXIX.f) 

It is the object of this communication to call attention to the 
widespread appearance of osteomalacia among animals in captivity, 
and to point out the opportunity afforded by the disease for the 
study of changes in formed bone-tissue. 

Through the kindness of Messrs. Jennison of Manchester and 
Director Springborn of Cleveland, I have been enabled to study 
the disease as it exists in the Zoological Gardens of both these 
cities. 

In Manchester, while the cercopitheques, macaques and small 
baboons were kept in a large cage in a moderately heated 
monkey-house, the animals sickened and died of miliary tubercle 
within a few months after their‘arrival. When, however, the 
glass was removed from the windows of the monkey-house and a 
free current of air permitted to pass through the building, the 
animals remained healthy for as long as three years. Eventually, 
however, most of them begin to show a disinclination to move 
about, crouching and walking with the aid of the fore-limbs—the 
hind ones being curled up beneath the body in squatting attitude. 
When attacked by healthy animals they seem unable to defend 
themselves, or, if they try to run away, they do so groaning with 
apparent pain. This is more marked if they are compelled to use 
their hind legs, as, for instance, in climbing, Left to themselves 
they are very much addicted to masturbation. Indeed, in Cleve¬ 
land, my attention was first drawn to the condition by my being 
asked to inspect some macaques of both sexes which had developed 
this objectionable habit. As the disease progresses the joints 
become stiff 1 and enlarged, although post-mortem joint-changes 
have not been present in the cases which I have examined. The 
disease is not of itself fatal and may last two years, although it 
is usually found necessary to destroy the animals after twelve 
months. If the animals die, there are frequently indications of 
broncho-pneumonia found at the autopsy. The food on which all 
the apes, healthy and diseased, are fed consists of rice-pudding, 
carrots, onions, potatoes, greens, apples, and bananas, with a little 
meat occasionally. 

While suffering from the disease, the hair may become dry, 
ruffled, or fall out. This is more frequently the case in rabbits; 

,* Communicated by the Secretary. ■ ■ 

. f For explanation of the Plates see pp. 859-860. , 
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and rats than in monkeys. The disease seems to localize itself 
in different sites in different animals. In the macaques and 
baboons it usually affects the hind limbs, which are in con¬ 
sequence badly bent and twisted, but that the whole skeleton is 
affected is shown by the brittle character of all the bones. The 
ability of the bones to unite after fracture does not seem to be 
impaired. Fig. 4 (PL LXXXYIII.) represents the tibia of a. 
young Atiubis Baboon (Cynocephahts anubis) after healing of 
a fracture near the upper extremity. This hone was broken 
by a fall from a height of some three feet while the animal was 
attempting to escape from a pursuer. The animals may become 
affected by the disease while still young and before the epiphyses 
have joined, so that the disease is readily confounded with rickets. 
The lesions, however, are the same at whatever age the disease 
occurs. In some instances the bone-changes are found most 
marked in the fore limbs. This was the case in a. peccary from the 
Manchester Collection. The animal struggled about with its fore 
limbs bent backwards beneath the body. In other animals the 
bones of the face are affected. The maxillae are much enlarged 
and give a, puffed-out appearance to the cheeks. Tin's condition 
occurred in a horse, a leopard, a rabbit, and a chimpanzee. In 
some cases the necks of the teeth are decayed and the teeth may 
fall out. This was observed in the leopard and rabbit just 
referred to, and also in a Californian sea-lion from Cleveland. 
Ulceration and falling of the teeth has not occurred among 
the apes in Manchester since the glass was taken out of the 
windows of the monkey-house. The bones of the chest are 
frequently softened and deformed, which would seem to pre¬ 
dispose the animal to respiratory disorders. The lungs of the 
sea-lion showed emphysema and* patches of broncho-pneumonia, 
the latter being confirmed by histological examination. 

Post mortem, the viscera show no lesion whatever in animals 
which ha ve been intentionally killed. Nor are there any atrophic 
changes in the muscles of the disabled limbs. 

The ductless glands are apparently normal. Pathological 
appearances are to he found only in the nervous system and 
the bones. As regards the former opinion is very varied. Gay el¬ 
and Bonnet describe an increase in volume of the nerves with 
an overgrowth of the fibrous tissue between the nerve-bundles 
and disappearance of myelin in certain cases. The blood-vessels 
of The' nerves exhibit endarteritis (1). They found no cellular 
lesion nor any alteration in nerve-fibres in the spinal cord, 
Morpurgo, om the other hand, describes diffuse chromatolysis 
in the cells of the anterior horns of the cord, but denies any 
change in the cells of the spinal ganglia (2). These changes 
occur very early in the course of the disease, hut there would 
appear to be no definite evidence to show that they initiated the 
disease (3), 

. ^ he that these different histological pictures were 
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producer! by differences in the retiology of the disease. For the 
bone-changes can only be a symptom, caused, perhaps, in many 
different ways. 

The bone-marrow in osteomalacia is much modified. The 
marrow-cavities of the long bones are enlarged and filled with a 
gelatinous fatty tissue and bv bright red marrow. Marrow is 
divided microscopically by Ziegler into splenoid and fine-fibred 
constituent factors (4). Of these the latter form is much in¬ 
creased. partially filling up the marrow-cavity and penetrating 
the bony tissue. 

In early cases the compact bone is invaded by this vascular 
fibrous tissue, which has already replaced to a large extent the 
spongy bone and which is not preceded by osteoclasts. The same 
observation has been recorded by Morpurgo ( 3 ). 

In later stages the whole of the compact tissue of the shaft has 
disappeared and is replaced by fibrous tissue, in which are to be 
found discreet areas or islets of osseous material (see PI. LXXXIX. 
figs. 5, 6). There is meanwhile no subperiosteal deposit of new 
bone. The histological picture of the bone closely resembles that 
seen in ostitis fibrosa. The remaining islets of bone lose their 
ossein and become transformed into a tissue which, from its 
staining properties, appears to be hyaline in character. But, at 
the same time, in other situations the regressing bony substance 
exhibits a fibrillar change of the ground-substance similar to that 
described by Betterer as the basis of normal bone (5). 

Cells with similar staining reactions to osteoblasts may still be 
seen bordering the islets of bony tissue (see PI. LXXXIX. fig, 6). 
In many places so-called “osteoclasts” are observed. But, on 
examining several slides one is struck by the comparative infre¬ 
quency of these cell-masses. As Gayet and Bonnet remark (1) 
it is difficult to believe that osteoclasts can play more than a very 
subsidiary part in the destruction of bone, because of their scarcity 
when compared with the extent of the process. It would appear 
that osteoclasts are not at all necessary for the production of 
change in bone-substance. 

As the bony tissue becomes transformed or replaced by the 
fibrous material, the Haversian systems disappear. The peri¬ 
osteum becomes intimately united to the mass of fibrous tissue 
which remains in place of the true bone. 1 have not observed 
haemorrhages in subperiosteal or other localities. The joints were 
unaffected. At the diaphyso-epipyseal junction, changes similar 
to those in rickets were observed. 

The theories of causation of osteomalacia have been well 
reviewed by Morpurgo (2), who, among others, has succeeded in 
producing the disease by inoculation of a micro-organism (0). 

The detailed histological' changes have been discussed by 
Basset (7), whose description is amply borne out by my own 
slides. 

The disease is one which may be secondary to some other 
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lesion, and therefore localised, as in the variety appearing after 
trauma. 

It may develop in connection with giant-celled sarcoma and be 
more generalised in type (Schimenberger, 8), 

It may occur in tlie so-called spontaneous form, such as is seen 
in animals in captivity. 

The last-mentioned variety is certainly not a simple decalcifi¬ 
cation. There is absorption of osseous substance with rarefaction 
of the tissue. The process starts from the marrow-cavity and 
involves first spongy and later compact bone. The Haversian 
systems disappear and the bone becomes fibrillar in character and 
later is transformed into fibrous tissue. 

An intermediate hyaline change is shown in places. All these 
changes point to a revolution in the constitution of hone as a 
whole, which is accompanied by changes in the marrow and 
periosteum, as already described. Similar changes in bony 
tissue are to be observed in ostitis fibrosa and leprosy. For it 
has been my good fortune to be able to investigate all three 
diseases at the same time. The clinical symptoms in these cases 
of generalised bone-softening, which I have described as osteo¬ 
malacia, suggest a nervous origin. The obvious inference to be 
drawn from the histological picture in leprosy is that in the last- 
named disease the bone-changes are certainly trophic in character. 
I would emphasise the fact that we are as yet ill-acquainted with 
the symptoms consequent on lesions to the sympathetic nervous 
system. But there would seem to be ample confirmation of nerve- 
lesion in the histological changes found in the nerve-bundles by 
Gayefc and Bonnet (1). Moreover, the intimal proliferation de¬ 
scribed by these authors in the vessels of the nerve-trunks may 
be produced by a lesion in the sympathetic nerves, as I have 
recently been enabled to show (9). 

# If the disease is infectious, the incubation-period must be con¬ 
siderable, for it seems to appear spontaneously in animals which 
have been isolated for a long while. After inoculation, Morpuvgo 
found the animal became ill in a week or two. Such evidence as 
we have points to the nervous system as the seat of primary 
disease, whether it be infectious or not, and suggests that the 
bone-changes are consequent on nervous lesion. Treatment is 
unsatisfactory. Dr. Fox, of Philadelphia., has recently adminis¬ 
tered calcium laeto-phosphate and adrenalin, separately and in 
combination, to animals suffering from the disorder in the 
Philadelphia collection, but without success (10). 

In making observations on the living animals Messrs. Antliff 
and Beadinger, keepers of the monkey-houses at Manchester and 
Cleveland respectively, have rendered generous assistance. The 
histological sections are the work of Mr. Gooding, of the Ana¬ 
tomical Department of Manchester. Mr. J, C. Miller, of the 
Laboratory here in Cleveland, has assisted me in gathering and 
abstracting the literature. To all these gentlemen, I would 
therefore express my obligation. 
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Summary, 

1. Osteomalacia, or so-called spontaneous generalised bone¬ 
softening, is not a simple decalcification of bone, but a re¬ 
organisation of bone as an organ, in which the loss of osseous 
tissue is not brought about by osteoclasts. 

2. From this it is evident that the cell-masses known by the 
name of “ osteoclasts ” are not indispensable in the transformation 
of bone to less specialised tissue. 

3. The disease may be infectious in origin. If so, the evidence 
at our disposal points to the nervous system as the site of infec¬ 
tion. The hone-changes appear to be the symptoms consequent 
on the nervous lesion. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate LXXXYII. 

Fig. 1. Right Radius from young Arnibis Baboon (Cynocephalus anubis). Advanced 
stage of osteomalacia. 

Note large size and dark colour of marrow cavity. ■ The dark appearance is 
due to the large quantity of red marrow. The rarefaction of bone and.the 
progression of the osteoporosis from ■ marrow-cavity outwards is well shown 
in this photograph. The compact tissue can be seen to have been replaced 
by' spongy bone. . 
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Fig, 2. Right Ulna from same animal. Here and there are districts of gelatinous 
fatty marrow giving rise to lighter areas between the dark-coloured sites 
of red marrow. The thickened periosteum and its intimate union with 
the tissue composing the bone can be seen well, especially near the centre 
of the shaft. In this situation the hone was .accidentally broken while 
stripping off the muscles. 

Plate LXXXVIII. 

Fig. 3. Right Humerus of same animal. 

Note the irregular diaphyso-epiphyseal junction at the upper end of the 
shaft. The extreme brittleness of the bones resulted in the fracture of the 
surgical neck of this humerus while the muscles were being removed. 
There is no sharp line between the articular cartilage of the condyles and 
the underlying spongy hone. This photograph shows clearly the articular 
cartilage being destroyed on its bony aspect. 

JL Right Tibia and Fibula from same case. 

Note extreme recurved upper portion of tibia. The bone had been fractured 
some time previously and had united in this position. The union is com¬ 
plete. The fibula was likewise bent, its lower extremity is cut obliquely 
and is shown behind the lower portion of the tibia. 

Plate LXXXIX. 

Fig. 5. Longitudinal section of shaft of Left Ulna from the same animal. X40. 

Note the entire disappearance of Haversian systems from the bone and the 
replacement of osseous tissue by fibrous material. The bony substance is 
here shown broken up into islets. The section represents what once was 
the compact bone layer of the shaft. 

6. Longitudinal section of shaft of Left Ulna from the same animal. X2O0. 

A bone-islet is shown surrounded by noil-osseous tissue. Note the gradual 
transition of the bone into fibrous tissue. There is no sharp line of 
demarcation, and no osteoclasts are to be observed. The decalcification 
progresses from the centre of the illustration to the periphery. Inter¬ 
mediate between bone and fibrous tissue is a zone where the nuclei are 
surrounded by considerable non-calcified protoplasm. This corresponds 
in appearance to the pre-osseous stage in Retterer’s description of 
bone (5). 
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49. Confributions to the Anatomy and Systematic Arrange¬ 
ment of the Oestoidea. By Frank E. Bepdaei*. MA.. 
I).Sc.. F.B.S., F.Z.S., Prosector to the Society. 

[Received August 27, 1913 : Read October 28, 1913. 

■ XI. Ox a new Tapeworm from (Edwxemus. 

(Text - figures 141—149.) 

IXDEX 

E(Ujn»inhennt >£<Hawaii. gea. <et sp. n. 

Characters of Euyonod^mu . 

Egg-cavities of Ooch ovist ira . 

ireiieral observations .. 

in Prof. Fullrmaini'.s exhaustive list of Tapeworms * (of the 
<jyclophyllidea only) which occur in birds, only one parasite 
of this order is recorded from an (Edhneiaus. The species in 
question is Choanotctma- coronata, and it occurs in the European 
Uddicnemus ced-icnemm. I was, therefore, particularly interested 
to find in a New "World species of the genus, viz. (Erficmmm 
bhtriatus , a number of examples of a tapeworm which does not 
belong to the genus Chcmudcmkt , though it should probably be 
referred to tlfe same family and even subfamily. 

I shall, however, defer the consideration of the systematic 
position of this Cestode until an account has been given of its 
a natomical characters. 

The species dealt with in the present communication was 
obtained from a Thick-knee of the species mentioned above, which 
died in April of the present year, and had lived in the Society V 
Gardens for a year. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the tape¬ 
worms had infected the bird before its arrival. But no fact 
of importance can be at present deduced as to locality, since the 
very parasite of CEdknemus mdicnemm mentioned above has 
been also discovered in Jdylalitis nivosa t which is an American 
bird. 

The (Edienemus bistriatm contained no other tapeworms in its 
intestine, except that which forms the subject of the present 
communication to the Society. I am not quite certain how 
many individuals there were ; but there. were at any rate six or 
seven. The worms are somewhat slender and measure at least 
120 mm. I infer this from' the fact that one of the largest 
fragments, consisting of both ripe and unripe proglottids, measured 
110 mm.; but, as it had no scolex nor trace of the thin neck, at 
least 10 mm. may he added safely. The greatest breadth of the 
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ripe protoglottids is 2 mm. The accompanying figure (text- 
fig. 141) shows the scolex and anterior end of an example of this 
worm, as well a,s a portion of the posterior region of the same or 
of another example. The anterior part of the body shows the 

Text-fig. 141. 



JEiigonodmtm cedicnemi. 

Portions of two examples about twice nat. size. 

The left-band figure show's the rather large scolex and whiplash-like anterior 
part of sir obi la. The right-hand figure consists of mature segments. 

rather long and oval scolex followed by a slender neck which 
widens out rather suddenly. Only one specimen .out of the six 
or seven which I have examined showed a gradual increase in 
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thickness from the neck onwards. This characteristic of tlie 
species is not mifrequently met with in tapeworms; it is, 
however, perhaps unusually strongly marked in this worm from 
(Edicnemus b isti'iatus. 

The scolex is long* and oval, and provided with four large 
suckers which possess no armature of hooks. 

When the scolex and the rostellum are extended the suckers are 
quite in contact laterally. They are then oval in form. The 
rostellum is long and retractile; when fully extended it is as long 
as the rest of the scolex. The extremity is entirely muscular 
with several layers of stout fibres running both transversely and 
longitudinally. But itT spite of its great muscularity there are 
no hooks. It has been recorded, and I myself have had the 
opportunity of observing a case, that among tapeworms which 
possess an armed rostellum, the hooks are occasionally absent. 
But. in the present species I have never found them in a single 
individual. I am thus disposed to think that they are really 
absent, and to rely upon this as one of the distinguishing 
characters of the genus, which will be duly set forth later*. 
Behind the scolex there is quite a distinct neck, in which there 
is no trace of • segmentation to be observed. The segments of 
the body overlap in the usual fashion and are never greatly 
elongated. The most posterior are only slightly longer than broad. 
The last external character to which I draw attention is the 
position of the genital pores, which are unilateral. In the ripe 
and more elongated segments they lie towards the hinder margin 
of each proglottid. These orifices are strictly lateral. In the 
narrow anterior segments the genital pores have a peculiar dis¬ 
position. In horizontal sections through a consecutive series of 
such proglottids the edges of the proglottids stand out for a con¬ 
siderable distance laterally. The genital pores open on these 
extensions, but on to the anterior margin of each where it runs 
parallel with the posterior margin of the lateral extension of the 
proglottid in front. The orifices are thus completely concealed on 
a lateral view. In more mature segments these lateral extensions 
do not stand out in the same straight line with the rest of the 
segment, but become bent backwards; so that the anterior margin 
becomes lateral. 

The structure of a proglottid is illustrated in text-fig. 142 
(p. 864). The cortical layer is about as thick as the medullary 
layer. The former contains two rows of bundles of longitudinal 
muscular fibres ; the number of fibres constituting each of the inner¬ 
most bundles is greater than that of those of the outer. There 
appear to be a larger number of bundles also in the inner row. 
These longitudinal muscle-bundles do not extend outside of the 
nerve-cord; they are not at all closely arranged. The -water* 
vascular system consists of two lateral tubes on each side, of which 
the outermost, or ventral, is several times larger in cross-section 

Vide infra . p. 877. 

58* 
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than the innermost, which I take to he the dorsal vessel. The 
tubes run nearly parallel to each other; but the dorsal vessel is 
slightly to the dorsal side of the proglottid. The ventral vessels 
are connected in each proglottid by a transverse vessel which is 
shown (in part) in text-fig. 143. 


Text-fig. 142. 



Part of a traiisvw.sesection through a proglottid of Mvgonwlmm cedienemtjo show 
the arrangement of the water-vascular tubes and of the longitudinal muscles. 

d. Dorsal vessel, m. Longitudinal muscles, n. Nerve-cord. v. Ventral vessel. 

The ovary of this tapeworm is single and not divisible into two 
lobes, as is so often the ease. It lies distinctly to the pore side of 
each proglottid median of the large (ventral) water-vascular tribe 
and partly ventral, as well as extending to both sides of the 
dorsal water-vascular tube. It lies in each case anteriorly in the 
proglottid, and not very far behind the transverse water-vessel 
of the proglottid in front. In front of the ovary, however lie 
some of the coils of the sperm-duct; it is not, therefore, quite at 
the anterior margin of the segment. The vitelline gland lies 
behind the ovary and towards its inner (median) side. The 
relationship is shown in the accompanying drawing (text-fig. 143^ 
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It will aJso be seen, on an inspection of that figure, that the 
fully grown ova are largely grouped together in cavities, and that 
the ovary is more or less hollow. I am not, however, disposed 
to think that this fact has any morphological significance. Two 
interpretations are, of course, conceivable. Firstly, that the 
space is coelomie, the eggs having been freed from its walls into 
its cavity. The occurrence of a similar cavity in other tape¬ 
worms may perhaps be an argument in favour of this view, which 
is by no means impossible (and, indeed, lias been theoretically 
demanded by Bergh and otliers); yet I am disposed to regard the 


Text-fig. 143. 



Part of a horizontal section through a proglottid of Eitgmmimm oedicnemi. 

e.s. Egg-sacs. l.v. Ventral water-vascular tube. $p.d. A part of coil of spenn-duct 
lying in front of ovary, t, Testes, t.v. Transverse water-vascular tube. 

. v, Vitelline gland ; in front of this is the ovary, of which the darldy stained 
mature ova are partly received within cavities of the parenchyma. 

cavities as merely due to shrinkage.- These hollows might also 
be considered as the commencement of the uterus. The position, 
however, would be rather abnormal; and, moreover, as again 
is insisted upon later in this paper, ripe ova, are already scattered 
through the parenchyma, the ' cavities' surrounding which can 
therefore have nothing.to do with the cavity in the ovary, what- 
ever-may be its nature. In younger stages than-that which has 
just been described the ovary forms a quite solid mass. Later 
on it seems to disappear as a definite''structure. 
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§ Genital Duds. 

This worm is characterized hv the great depth of tlie genital 
atrium, which is much more developed than in most tapeworms 
and quite as much so as in any. The orifices of these follow hi 
successive proglottids upon the same side of the body. In ^ the 
ripe prog]ottids they are situated quite posteriorly and, therefore, 
the genital ducts which open into them run forwards towards the 
anterior region of the proglottid. The genital atrium, or genital 


Text-fig. 144. 



/ 


Fart of a horizontal section through a proglottid of j&ugmiQdmm oedienem /, 
showing a generative aperture. 

c. Cirrus extruded from cirrus-sac (shown lying in front of it) and received within 
vagina («;). c-g- Very deep cloaca genitalis, sp.d. A coil of sperm-duct. 

cloaca, is lined by a prolongation of the outer cuticle; outside of 
this is a very thick layer of rather stout muscle-fibres which, 
when the genital cloaca is cut through transversely to its axis, 
are seen to have a radial arrangement. The cavity is circular in 
transverse and oblong (more or less) in longitudinal section. At 
the base, where the genital ducts join it, it widens out and forms 
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a circular cavity projecting beyond the rest of the genital cloaca. 
The general shape is suggestive of a silk hat, if the brim of 
the hat were hollow. From the centre of the lumen of the 
genital cloaca a slender tube, which from its structure appears to 
be morphologically a part of the genital cloaca, leads to the 
junction of the male and female ducts. This is shown in test- 
fig. 144. It should be noted that the muscular layer of the 
cloaca genitalis is covered externally by a layer of subcuticular 
cells continuous with those which underlie the body cuticle. It 
is, therefore, perhaps to be presumed that the muscular layer in 
question is a local thickening of the delicate layer of fibres which 
underlies the body cuticle. Occasionally I have observed the 
cloaca genitalis to be slightly protruded ; in such cases the cavity 
was more cup-like than cylindrical owing, of course, to the gaping 
of the external orifice. 

The sperm-duct and cirrus-sac, as already mentioned, pass 
obliquely forwards in the mature segments and are parallel to the 
vagina, which follows an identical course. The cirrus-sac in this 
worm is large and directed in a straight line towards its opening 
into a chamber in common with the vagina. This latter chamber 
has nothing to do with the terminal cloaca genitalis from which 
it is sharply marked oft' by the muscular walls of the cloaca, 
which have a narrow tube of intercommunication, doubtless 
capable of being widened. In all the individuals which I ex¬ 
amined the cirrus of the fully mature progloitids was largely 
protruded from the cirrus-sac, but not through the cloaca 
genitalis to the exterior of the body. I found the cirrus, in fact, 
to be invariably inserted into the neighbouring vagina, which 
latter was as invariably filled with spermatozoa. There is, of 
course, nothing new in this record of self-fertilization, which is 
well known to occur among Cestodes, and has been recorded by 
van Beneden, Lenckart, and others. A large number of instances 
are given in Broun’s t Klassen und Ordnungen des Tliierreichs 1 
by Prof. Max Braun *. I have not, however, noticed it myself 
in the considerable number of species which I have examined, 
excepting in the present species. This auto-copulation is there¬ 
fore far from being univeisal in occurrence. It appears to me, 
furthermore, that the structure of the efferent apparatus in the 
Cestode, which forms the subject of the present communication, 
may at times necessitate this auto-copulation. A closure of the 
cloaca genitalis coinciding with the eversion and protrusion of the 
cirrus would force the latter into the vagina, which is widened at 
its extremity, and does not project into the common chamber 
into which both efferent ducts open f. The passage for the cirrus 
is therefore not in any way hampered. 

The cirrus-sac has thickened walls, as in so many species, and 

* Bd. iv. Abfch. 1, p. 1462. 

f v. Janieti in describing Schizatania haymanm (Zeitschr. wise, Zool. lxxxi. 
1906, p, 585), where there is also a very deep cloaca genitalis, comments on the 
mechanical necessity for an to-copulation on rather different grounds. 
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is somewhat bottle-shaped. 'The narrow region, however, -the 
neck of the bottle—is not anterior where the cirrus-sac opens into 
the common genital atrium, but posteriorly where the sperm- 
duct opens into it. I have not always seen this narrow backward 
prolongation of the cirrus-sac; but I have seen it in more than one 
ease. There is no difference in its structure from that of the 
main part of the cirrus-sac The cirrus, as usual, lies coiled 


Text-fig. 145. 



Pma of a horizontal section through a proglottid of Hhujonoflmm mticvmi, 
to show further course of vagina, 

v Kgg-saes. m. Longitudinal muscle-fibres, n. Nerve-cord. v. Vagina, full of 
sperm and widening above to form a reeeptaculum soininis, thence beading 
bach again to divide into the two usual branches o. & Vit., which are arranged 
in the same straight line with each other. 

within the sac and when protruded, as shown in text-fig. 144, is 
broader at the protruded end. This is inserted into the vagina, 
the proximal dilatation of which it completely fills, as is shown in 
•the same figure. The sperm-duct, after leaving the cirrus-sac, 
runs in a straight or slightly sinuous course, at first quite parallel 

* b L possibly temporary, and due to unequal qontractiorh 
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to the vagina on the anterior side of it. It does not expand any¬ 
where into a vesicula seminalis, but forms a large coil. This coil 
lies in the neighbourhood of the two water-vascular vessels. 

The vagina opens behind the cirrus-sac and is wider, and with 
more muscular walls in that section which lies close to the ex¬ 
ternal pore than elsewhere. ' It is this region which receives the 
cirrus during the auto-copulation referred to above. The tube 
then becomes finer and passes parallel to the sperm-duct, as shown 
in text-fig. 144. At about the level of the larger, ventral, water- 
vascular tube it expands into a not very large recept-aculum seminis 
(text-fig. 145), which in fully mature proglottids is gorged with 
sperm. From this point in fully mature segments the vagina 
then bends back again and divides into two tubes, one running 
anteriorly and the other posteriorly. In less fully mature pro¬ 
glottids the course of the whole vagina is straight and but slightly 
oblique, being nearly parallel to the transverse axis of the body. 
The shell-gland in such segments is very plain. 

§ Egg Sacs. 

The egg-containing cavities (which do not, as I think, collec¬ 
tively represent a uterus) occur in segments which have already 
begun to lengthen slightly, although they are still much broader 
than long. In such segments the ovary and testes are fully 
mature, but show no signs of degeneration. Several of these egg- 
holding cavities are displayed in text-fig. 143 (p. 865). They are 
all small, but not of uniform size; their shape is quite uniformly 
spherical. There is no regularity of arrangement among them 
that I can detect; they lie everywhere in the proglottids, even 
among the bundles of longitudinal muscle-fibres; they thus 
extend into the cortex, a position which is, however, not unknown 
in other tapeworms, though it is not common. There is no 
connection to be observed between adjacent egg-cavities, though 
they may lie in actual contact: that is to say, there is no question 
of a network—the cavities are totally independent in fact and, as 
I shall point out, probably so in origin. 

These egg-containing cavities, the largest of which are smaller 
than the testes, are definitely marked off from the parenchyma, in 
which they lie, by a thick!sh wall. The cavity which lodges the 
egg* and the vitelline cells is naturally more apparent in the case 
of the larger sacs. In the smaller ones the egg and accompany ing 
cells fill up the available space completely or nearly completely. 
The inference appears to me to be that the cavity is formed later 
perhaps by the exudation of fluid as well as growth of the peri¬ 
phery in a way similar to that of the mammalian Graafian follicle. 
On the other hand, the structure of the walls of these egg- 
containing cavities suggests another interpretation. ■ As already 
mentioned, they are rather thick and thus very conspicuous: in 

* Occasionally two eggs arc found in the same cavity. 
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them occur numerous nuclei sometimes dose together a,ml some¬ 
times more sparsely arranged. These nuclei are more numerous 
in the larger egg-holding spheres, and would thus seem to have 
multiplied during a growth. But it must be admitted that the 
existence of sacs with the lining apparently epithelial is highly 
suggestive of a state of affairs like that shown by Dipylidium 
cmivnum. 

Text-fig. 146. 



A horizontal section through mature proglottid of Mnyamfltnm wdfcnmL 

A f Advanced embryo in egg-holding cavity, JB, Less advanced etnhryo in Minullnr 
cavity, -y. Ventral water-vascular vessel giving oil transverse 'vessel, 


In this worm, as is well known* the uterus finally breaks up 
into numerous quite separate cavities, in which lie' many ripe 
ova, and which are lined by a continuous epithelium. The 
arguments a,gainst this supposition, however, outweigh those in 


* Of. e.g. Beddavd, P. 7u S. 1913, p. 565 tart-%. 88. 
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its favour. In the first place there is no trace that I can discover 
o( a pre-existent uterus*, whose subsequent fragmentation might 
produce the result described above. Furthermore, the actual 
cavities of the egg-holding apparatus are a later development, or 
at any rate they increase in extent as the eggs within them grow. 
Indeed it may, 1 think, be safely asserted that in the youngest 

Text-fig. 147. 


i. 



Part of tin? section illustrated in text-fig. 146 more highly magnified and showing 
younger egg-sacs in parenchyma (*.«.) and testes (£.), which are very much 
larger. 

groups of egg and surrounding cells there is no free space at all 
Nevertheless it might be said that all this was due to precocious 
development, that in fact the rapid protrusion of ripe eggs from 
the ovary had outstripped the growth of the uterus, which in 
consequence appeared subsequently in point of time, and that 

'■# Of., however, p. 865 under description of ovary. 
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the uterus for this latter reason appeared in an already divided 
condition. 

It is to he noted that egg-sacs of the character just described 
occur in the younger proglottids, and that they are also to he 
found (text-tig. 143, p, 865) in quite young proglottids, in which 
the ovary and vitelline gland are at their full development and 
have not commenced to degenerate. Without, having any positive 
proof, I am disposed to think that the .colls which encircle the 
ovum are ovarian or vitelline gland-cells*, which come to be dis¬ 
posed round the ovum after the fashion of a follicular epithelium 
in higher animals. It looks to me, in fact, very much as if a ripe 
ovum with a, few adherent cells moved out into the adjacent 
parenchyma directly from the ovary. There is here clearly a 
similarity with the Graaliian follicle of Vertebrates, a, similarity 
which is even increased by the later appearance of a space (perhaps 
containing fluid) which surrounds the growing ovum. 

It does not always follow that a proglottid which has attained 
the dimensions and acquired the appearance of a, fully mature 
proglottid should contain only embryos. On the contrary, as 
be readily seen from an inspection of text-fig. 146 (p. *870),. 
a large flat, proglottid, quite as large as it will grow, may have 
egg-sacs in many stages of growth. In this figure, which is 
drawn from a section seen under a low power, the size of the 
egg-sacs is a rough measure of their relative stages of growth. 
The largest are of course the oldest, and contain fully developed 
embryos surrounded by a thick shell and enclosed in rather a 
large space. Intermediate conditions are to be found between 
this stage and that in which an undivided ovum occupies all the 
space of the cavity of the body-parenchyma, in which it lies. I 
have also cut sections of apparently fully mature proglottids, in 
which there were no advanced embryos. 

This state of affairs is not unlike what lias been described in 
some other Tapeworms by others as well as by myself. We may 
exclude Mtmopylklnm and. IHpylidium, which only show an 
apparent likeness to J£uyo , iwdttmtt . Jn the former genus, and in 
certain species belonging to the latter genus, the inclusion of the 
ripe ova singly in compartments of the medullary parmmhynm 
is preceded by a stage in which a functional rite •rus exists or 

(BipyUdhm , various spp.) at any rate a cavity which-.full of 

eggs—is' ultimately broken up into single coinpurtments. On 
the other hand, there is a much greater likeness to Nuymimlmtm- 
in a genus which I have lately described as new under the mime 
of Dipbpyhtlmm f. Here we have, as it would appear, no trace 
of a uterus; hut the eggs are found scattered widely .through 
the medullary parenchyma enclosed in a cavity singly ; the cavity 
grows in correspondence with the growth of the contained 

jl of ovary and vitelline sdiuidabovo. 

t f. S. 1913, p. 505, tuxt-ftg. 93, p, 500, text-iig. 04, 
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embryo. There is no great difference in size between the egg- 
holding cavities in the two genera. But there is an important 
difference in the structure of the wall of these cavities in Diplo- 
pt/lidmm, and in the presently described genus Eugonodcetim . In 
Diplopylidinm I was unable to find any nuclei lining the cavities, 
which are simple excavations in the medullary tissue. This was 

Text-fig. 148. 



Another part of the same section of Em/onodmim cedicnemi showing older embryos 
surrounded by a greater egg-holding cavity in the medullary parenchyma. 

A, II.' Egg surrounded by thick shell and lying in cavity from which nutritive 
cells (?), such as are shown at e $. rn text-figure 14-7, have disappeared. 
CL Older embryo with larger space surrounding it. I). A degenerating (?) 
egg-holding cavity and embryo. 

the case, not only with the fully mature embryos, but also in com¬ 
paratively newly formed cavities. In Eugonodmum , on the other 
hand, the egg-holding spaces possess a lining of cells. It is true 
that in fully mature embryo-containing cavities these cells are 
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often, perhaps generally, indistinguishable. But a, granular 
detritus often visible seems to me to indicate that their tendency 
to disappear is due to the fact that they serve as nutriment ior 
the growing ovum. It may be noted, furthermore, that the egg 
shell in Euyonoilmmi is not nearly so broad as in JJiplopifloluciii. 

A resemblance exists between the disposition of the ripe ova 
in the present genus and that, which ehamotorizes Oockondtat . 
I have re-examined examples of a species of OuchoriMim which 1 
described lately to the Society as a near ally of, if not identical 
with, Oockoristica wageneri of Janie hi*. In the course of say 
account of that species I figured the scattered condition of the 
ripe eggsf, well known from the investigations of others to he 
one of the diameters of this genus. 1 did not, however, attempt 
any details, merely showing the inclusion of the ripe embryos 
each in a separate chamber, and these scattered through the 
general medullary parenchyma. I have now some details to add 
to that account. The accompanying figure (textdig. .149) shows a 
part of a section through one of the last two proglottids of a 
specimen of this species. It will be seen that the eggs are more 
closely packed than in Euyonodanm . They are not, however, in 
contact or enclosed in one cavity. This much concerning the 
egg-sacs of Oockoristica is well known from the observations of 
several writers previously to myself, e. <j. Zsehokke and w Jjuiickk 
But neither Zsehokke* nor v. Janicki § give any detailed figures 
in their memoirs dealing with Oockoristica of the structure of t he 
scattered eggs or oncospheres, or of the spaces which they occupy 
in the parenchyma. Zsehokke describes the three membranes 
which surround the bexacanth embryos, and observes of them 
(the embryos) that they ft liegen je einzeln in diehtgedriingi en, 
rundlichen, kapselartigen Follikeln des Parenchyma,” (John ij 
figures tbe crowded embryos with their three surrounding mem¬ 
branes entirely filling the proglottids at the end of the body : 
but he also does not enter into various histological points which 
are, as I think, of interest in comparing the scattered egg-capsules 
of 0 ocher istica with those of other tapeworms. 

In longitudinal sections of the entire ripe proglottid these egg- 
capsules are seen to be circular or more ova.I in contour, and to 
be larger or smaller in size with no regularity of arrangement. 
The differences of size correspond as 1 think partly at least to 
difterence# of age. The more or less circular contour may have 
a relation to the plane of the sections, (Jontrary to tho*obser¬ 
vations of Zsehokke and (John upon the species studied by 
themselves, I can see but one egg-membrane which occupies all 
the. available space in the egg-follicle. V. ,Janicki gives no 

* Zeitsehr. wiss. Zook Ixxxh 1906, p. 503. 

t P.Z.S. 19.11, p. 833, text-Hg. 150. 

t Oenu z Oochorktim Lithe,” Sfieitacliivwms. Zooi. Ixxsiii, 1005, p, 53. 

§, Loe. cit. ■ 

jj Arch. f. Naturg. 1903, 
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description of the eggs of Oochoristica wageneri , winch is nearest 
to, if not identical with, my species, except to state that they are 
provided with a shell. The sharply defined edge of the shell 
differentiates the ovum or the cells of the embryo, if it has deve¬ 
loped so far, which lie within it from a layer of cells which forms 
a follicle, and is so far like that which has just been described in 
Eagonodmuni . There are, however, differences to be noted which 
will be apparent from the two figures (text-figs. 148, 149) which 
illustrate the two species, and which are drawn practically to the 
same scale. The cells of the egg-follicle in Oochoristica have 



A section through a portion of the medullary parenchyma of Oochoristica , showing 
five eggs or developing embryos, p. One pole of the usually elliptical 
embryo-sac. 

nuclei of a different appearance and form a thicker layer in that 
the nuclei are more abundant and closer together. Furthermore, 
this cellular layer is just as well developed in the largest as 
in the smallest follicle. The cells do not disappear during the 
growth of the contained embryo, as would appear to be the case 
with Eugonodmum. It is easy to believe, therefore, in accordance 
•with the opinion of the authors quoted above, that the egg-sacs 
in Oochoristica are portions of a subdivided uterus. I have, 
however, myself no facts to offer in confirmation of this view. 
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In many of the egg-follicles the form of the entire follicle is, os 
already stated, oral. In these eases, which are ill ust.ra ted in text 
tig. 149, the layer of cells extends at the two polos of t he ellipse 
for a considerable distance outwards, ami thus a, heap of cadis is 
formed. These masses of cells generally enclose a. distinct cavity, 
the function of which arrangement may he to protect the egg 
from the effect of pressure due to contortions of the worm's body. 
In any ease we have here a state of a flairs very unlike that ol 
bJut/onodmum. It appears to me to be very possible to make a 
comparison between the egg-sacs of Ooelumstka and tins cor¬ 
responding structures in two species of Ihimiuea studded by 
v. JanickiReferring, for example, to fig. 9 of his memoir, the 
space lying between the two “ Einb.ryona.lluilie” at the polos 
of the elongated embryo might well correspond to the cavity 
which I describe and figure here in Qoc-Jiorwtka, But this com¬ 
parison, which may be carried a. good deal further, is not. germane 
to the object of my present communication, which is to compare 
Kufjonodmwm with other allied geneva. 


$ (renmd Olmrmtionx* 

On the whole the characters of the present, species ally it most 
nearly to the gen us M onopylidimn, the alliance being very largely 
due to one species only of that genus, xk. Monopj/fMmtii rortd- 
latum . The genus Mcmopylidlum is thus defined by Ransom t: 

(1) Eostellum armed with a double or single crown of books, 

(2) A single set of reproductive organs in each segment. 

(3) Genital pores irregularly alternate, rarely unilateral. 

(4) Genital canals pass between the longitudinal excretory 

vessels ami dorsal of the longitudinal nerve, or dorsal of 

both excretory vessels. 

(5) Testicles numerous (20 to 40 or more), behind t he female 

glands or, also, on both sides of the latter, 

(6) Yas deferens coiled, seminal vesicle absent. 

(7) Uterus breaks down into oggmapsidos, each containing one 

or several eggs. 

The worm which, forms the subject of the present paper differs 
from MompylMmm in 'Nos. (1) and (7), and agrees with the 
genus in the other characters set forth; These differences appear 
to be quite enough for generic separation were if not for the? 
structure of Monopylidiwn nMdlatum . This species has no 
rostellar hooks, and of the uterus or rather the disposition of the 
ripe eggs Prof. Fuhymaxm writes t: “ Les oncospheres so trouvmit 
reparties dans' tout le parenchyma: ehacune dkdles est imtourco 

“ Ueber z.wei neue Arten des (kmwl)mainea ” Arch, do Rntmitolog’k vi, 1‘,)oa, 
p. 267., 

f Bull U.S, Nat. Mus. No. 69, 1900, p. 70. 
t “ Nouveaux taeuias cVOiseaux," Rev. Suisse Zook xvi. 1908, p. 66, 
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par ini parenchyme vacuolaire, qui forme autour <ie l’oncosphere 
dos cellules hexagonales d’un diametre d’environ 0 m . 17. Les 
proglottis raurs ressemblent ainsi beaucoup a ceux de certains 
Daminea k capsules uterines ne con tenant qu’un oeuf.” The 
d illicit.] ty in comparing my genus with this particular Monopylidmm 
is that Fuhrmatm says very little of a pre-existing uterus. 

He merely observes that quite early in the body “ Futerus 
commence deja a so former,” and that further back iC les segments 
soot remplis d’oeufs.” I am disposed, however, to think that this 
implies a likeness to the more typical species—such as, for example, 
M. unicoronata , which Fuhrmann describes immediately after 
dealing with M, rostellatum . Moreover, in his resume of Avian 
Oestodes, Furhinann * defines the genus Monopylidium by, inter 
alia, the following character :—“ Uterus stark verzweigt, lost sick 
in Parenchy mkapseln auf,”etc. As M. rostellatum had been already 
described by him it is to be inferred that this species agrees with 
the others, and is, therefore, so far not like the Tmniid which 
forms the subject of my present communication to the Society. 
"We may, therefore, I think, exclude my species from the genus 
Monopylidium. Nor does it appear to me that we can refer it 
to any other known species. I propose, therefore, to name and 
characterize a new genus as follows :— 

Eugonodaeum, gen. nov. 

Rostellum very muscular , long artel retractile , without hooks . 
Suckers unarmed. Ripe progloltids never much longer than broad . 
Dorsal excretory tube much smaller than ventral , lying more or 
less laterally to it; ventral vessels connected by transverse vessels in 
each proglottid . Longitudinal muscles in two rows of bundles. 
Genital pores unilateral . Genital ducts pass between excretory 
tubes. Testes chiefly behind ovary , and then not very numerous. 
Qmry to pore side , in front of vitelline gland , Genital atrium 
very deep , with radiating muscles. Cirrus-sac large and muscular , 
lying in front of vagina . Sperm-duct with coil . Cirrus unarmed . 
Receptaculum s&minis present , but not strongly marked. Uterus 
not present. Ova imbedded singly in parenchyma accompanied by 
other cells; round each ovum a cavity is formed\ later which is 
lined by cells. 

1 name as the type Eugonodaeum mdicnemf sp. n., with the 
characters of the genus. 

* “ Die Cestoden der Vogel,” Zool, Jahrb. Suppl.-Bd. x. 1908. p. 05. 
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50. The Brain and Brain-Case of a Fossil Ungulate of the 
Genus Anoplothermm . By R. \ V. Palmer, M.S<\ 
(Manchester), Research Fellow in Zoology, University 
College, Reading 

[Received May 29, 1913: Read October 28, 1913.] 

(Text-figures 150-157.) 
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For some time a cranium from the Phosphorites of Quercv, 
together with an exceptionally perfect and well-marked brain 
east obtained from it, has been awaiting description in the British 
Museum. The cast was submitted to Prof. G. Elliot Smith, 
F.R.S., of Manchester, who intended to describe it, but he was 
prevented from so doing by the pressure of other work, and very 
generously passed it, together with the notes he bad made on it, 
to myself. By the courtesy of Drs. Smith Woodward and 0. W. 
Andrews, of the British Museum, I have been allowed to describe 
both the skull and brain-east. 

The whole of the facial region of the specimen is missing, and 
since the dentition of mammals forms such an excellent guide to 
affinities that in original descriptions cranial features are for the 
most part entirely overlooked, the identification of a toothless 
skull such as this is a matter of difficulty. A study of the 
literature of the subject and of such specimens as are available, 
however, leaves little doubt as to the genus of the creature, 

The skull is broken away at the back of the orbits, and the 
paroecipital, zygomatic, and pterygoid processes arc incomplete, 
in dovnal mm*' (text-fig. 150) it is seen to be narrow, elongate, ami 
somewhat fusiform. Its greatest width ' in front, of the zygo¬ 
matic processes is 49 mm., but behind the orbits it is greatly 
constricted and its width reduced to less than one half, or 2B mm. 
At the hack of the zygomata, not including the lambdoid ridge, 
it .measures 40 nun. across. The marked postorbital constriction 
is by no means uncommon in early Tertiary .mainmals, and 
indicates at once a poor development of the frontal lobes of the 
hemispheres. 

The most striking feature of the dorsal surface of the cranium, 
however, is the great strength of the sagittal and lambdoid crests. 
The former arises in front by the union of the two/low posterbita'J 
ridges on the fronials, and traverses the whole length of the bruin-. 

* Comnmmcatol by Dr. 0. W, Am>jsews, F.R.S., E.2.S. 
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ease as a knife-like ridge which rises as high as 16 min, above the 
general surface. As it nears the occiput the crest somewhat 
thickens and meets the equally highly developed and move massive 
lambdoid crest at. right angles. 

The root of the zygomatic process is very extensive and slightly 
convex antero-posteriorly. Its widely concave form in a trans¬ 
verse direction indicatesa temporal arcade standing well out from 
the skull. 


Text-fig. 150. 



Dorsal view of skull of Anvp/otl^n'um. 
/>., frontal; par ti parietal; sy m , squamosal. 


In lateral view (text-tig. 151) the great height of the sagittal 
and the true form of the lambdoid crests are displayed. This 
latter strikes off at right angles to the sagittal for about 2 cms., 
slightly dropping in elevation as it does so, then falling very 
sharply downwards, forwards, and slightly inwards, is con¬ 
tinued as a much less pronounced ridge to the .posterior root 
of the zygoma. Here it bifurcates, the anterior branch being an 
extension of the vertical flange of the zygomatic process, while 
the posterior runs down, and slightly back, on to the huge par- 
occipital process, on which it dies out. The aperture of the 
external auditory meatus between the paroccipital and zygomatic 
processes is remarkable in being formed above by a groove in the 
squamosal, while the tympanic forms its floor alone, there being 
no ordinary bony tube. 

In occipital view (text-fig, 152) the foramen magnum is seen to 
be nearly circular and the condyles massive. Above, the lamb-' 
doidal crest forms a large shield-shaped area much roughened for 

59 * 
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the lower surface of the periotic exposed. The secondary palate 
is completely lost. 

in a, laiu/itwdiiial section of the skull (text-tig. 154) the great, 
thickness of the bones and the general development, of diploe are 
striking features. A skull which supported such massive tem¬ 
poral muscles as this beast possessed had of necessity to be of a 
strong build. The extreme shallowness of the pituitary fossa, and 
the practical absence of clinoid processes arc features of .interest, 
while the mode of attachment of the cribriform mass to a groove 
in the pre-sphenoid is curious. The pear-shaped cerebral fossa is 
partly separated from the cerebellar by the heavy tentorial ridge, 


Text-tig. 154. 



MufTiim suction of skull of Jiwphif fieri ttm. 

Lettering as in promling figures, with juMitiou of />.«., ImsispIuoioiM ; n\}\ cribri¬ 
form plate; /,/?>., iloccular fossa ; rj., canal for vessel ol 


most, of which belongs to the squamosal. The sjmdoiis cavity for 
the transverse r'nus opens immediately behind this rfdgn above 
the periotic. It goes straight'down to the jmst-gletioid' fenunen 
and is joined by a canal for a vein which ran in a deep groove on 
the side-wall of the skull, and was formed by the confluence of 
two vessels which ran in the substance of the a.lisphenoid. 

The main features of the individual hones of the skull will now 
he outlined. 

The bones of the occipital segmmt are indistinguishably fused 
together, but their anterior sutures are for the most part distinct. 
The thick supraoccijntal is of great extent owing to the extreme 
development of the lambdoid crest, of which it forms the entire 
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upper portion. It articulates with the parietals by a jagged 
transverse suture anterior to this crest. The exoccipitals were 
also large bones, including, as they no doubt did, the large con¬ 
dyles and practically the whole of the paroecipital processes. 
They take no share in the lanibdoid ridge, for their suture with 
the mastoid and squamosal lies just posterior to tills ridge. It is 
a jagged line, starting at the base of the steep drop in the crest, 
and, travelling behind it, runs down on to the paroecipital process. 
The bmiocclpital is clearly marked off from the basisphenoid by a 
slightly irregular groove. It is very wide behind, between the 
paroecipital processes, and notched by the condylar foramina, 
which must pierce the skull between it and the exoccipitals (text- 
tig. 153, p. 881). In front it is narrowed by the lacerate foramina 
and by the gap in which the periotic is set. Its lower surface 
is here heavily marked for muscular attachments. In section, 
the bone is seen to be thin and dense posteriorly, but in front it 
is thicker and more cancellous in structure (text-tig. 154). 

The parietals are remarkably extensive, and externally they 
appear to form the entire cranial roof. Anteriorly, they con¬ 
siderably overlap the frontals, and the extent of this overlap can 
be seen in section (text-fig. 154), where the junction of the bones 
is indicated by a break in the structure of the roof (at u a ” in the 
figure). The parietals do not share in the formation of the lamb- 
doid crest, but meet the supraoccipital anterior to it. There is no 
trace of a distinct interparietal, and the strength of the sagittal 
ridge has necessitated a firm union of the parietals. The suture 
with the frentals is first seen as a jagged line on the postorbital 
ridge. It travels forwards along this for about 12 mm., then 
turns suddenly backward and curves down on the side of the 
skull till it strikes the alisphenoid. Below, the parietal is 
suturally connected with the alisphenoid along a short horizontal 
line, and posteriorly it is considerably narrowed by its bow-shaped 
suture with the squamosal (text-fig. 150, p. 879). Inside the 
skull, the fronto-parietal suture is seen as a very irregular line 
running vertically on the wall of the cerebral fossa, and the 
squamoso-parietal suture as an even more irregular line in front 
of the tentorium. Neither suture can be completely traced. 

The squamosal forms a considerable part of the side-wall of the 
skull. Posteriorly it overgrows the mastoid, so that only a small 
isolated surface of this bone is exposed. The suture with the 
mastoid is anterior to the lambdoid crest, and as this bone gets 
submerged the suture crosses the crest to form the junction with 
the exoecipital. The squamosal sends a small vertical thin flange 
on to the root of the paroecipital process. It is partly anchylosed 
with the tympanic, and in front of the meatus is bored by the 
very large post-glenoid foramen. Almost the whole length of the 
bone is concerned in forming the zygomatic process, which is con¬ 
cave from side to side above, has a vertical flange to the exterior, 
and a flat glenoid surface below. The flange is roughened on its 
upper edge for attachment of the temporal fascia. To the inside 
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of the glenoid fossa, where the squamosal meets the alisphenoid, 
there is a narrow ridge which both bones help to form, and which 
runs parallel to the middle line to separate the glenoid and 
tympanic cavities. Where this ridge meets the post-glenoid 
process there is a, depression which may represent a venous 
foramen (text-fig. 153,/, p. 881). 

Been from the inside the periotic is quite an extensive bone. 
The double openings of the internal auditory meatus and of the 
aqueductus Fallopii are seen in the centre of the lower triangular 
part. Above this, the floecular fossa ( f.fo .) is excavated, and 
from this region the large mastoid portion inclines backwards. 
The mastoid part, as mentioned, is exposed on the outside of the 
skull only as a small, island between the exoccipital and the 
squamosal, forming the lambdoid crest for about 1 *5 cms. Through 
its suture with the exoccipital runs the small mastoid foramen 
(m/.). The inferior surface of the petrosal portion is seen as a 
subovate mass inclined steeply outwards and jammed in between 
the basioccipital and squamosal. It separates the median and 
posterior lacerate foramina. Posteriorly it is pierced by the 
fenestras rotunda and oval is. 

The tympanic is preserved on the left side. It is partly 
anchylosed to the squamosal, but not to the periotic. It consists 
of a small, very thick, iinindated bulla which does not meet the 
basioccipital, but projects freely under the petrosal. A cylin¬ 
drical hollow on the bone represents the attachment of the 
tympano-hyal (thy.), and on the right side the position of the 
stylomastoid foramen (stm.f.) is seen to be immediately behind 
this, The rest of the bone forms an irregular mass below the 
meatus and presents no points of interest. 

The alisphenoid s are firmly fused with the hmisphmaid , and 
the three bones must he taken together. The basis phtmoi dal part 
is very elongated—behind, it is wide and notched by the median 
lacerate foramina. In front, it narrows very considerably, and 
at the junction with the alisphenoidal part the vertical pterygoid 
wings arise. The alisphenoidal part is a hatchet- or L-slinped 
bone, having a narrow limb confined to the base of the skull 
between the squamosal and the basisphenoid and a. square limb 
in front of this, forming part of the side wall of the skull and 
meeting the parietal above and the frontal in front. The long 
limb is deeply grooved for the Eustachian tube, and in its middle 
is perforated by the foramen ovale (/mw.). Anteriorly, below 
the pterygoid flange, the bone is tunnelled by a canal which 
represents the united sphenoidal fissure and foramen rotundum 
(III.-VI.). A couple of venous foramina (??/) appear externally 
on the alisphenoid. These were traversed by the vessels which 
united inside the skull to form the large vein already mentioned 
as running into the transverse sinus. On its upper surface the 
alisphenoid is very deeply grooved to shelter the cranial nerves 
lying on it. These grooves are better seen from the cast. They 
will be mentioned later. In section, the basisphenoid is seen to 
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be a thick bone, and it is scarcely thinned by the shallow 
pituitary fossa. 

On the dorsal surface of the skull the frontals form a flat 
arrowhead-shaped area between the post-orbital ridges. Laterally 
they are concave. Below, they unite by suture with the ali- and 
orbito-sphenoids, and they extend well down on the skull since 
the palatines cannot be traced below them. Within the skull 
they form the division between the olfactory and cerebral 
cavities. In front and above they are hollowed out by the 
frontal air-sinuses. 

The orbitosphenoicl is quite small. Its suture with the ali- 
sphenoid is not plain, but it appears to completely surround the 
optic foramen. It is indistinguish&bly fused with the presphenoid, 
which is a very long and thin bone with a marked median palatal 
ridge. It is very thick, and its upper surface, as seen in section, 
is shaped like the roof of a house, that is, its surface is very high 
in its middle length and slopes down both forwards and backwards 
(text-fig. 154, p. 882). The posterior slope shares in the tunnel for 
the optic nerve, while the anterior one is excavated by a rounded, 
undercut hollow which gives a firm support to the cribriform 
plate ( cr.p.). This last bone is a solid mass of perforated tissue 
and presents no special points of interest. 

Comparison of the specimen with the figures given by 
Cuvier [1] and Blainville [2], as well as with the casts available at 
the British Museum, leaves little doubt but that the skull has been 
correctly identified. In Cuvier’s figures the general form of the 
skull with the postorbital constriction, the form of the condyles, 
the immense paroecipital processes, the peculiar formation of the 
meatus, the post-glenoid process, its foramen, and a host of other 
details are identical. Fig. 1, pi. xlvi. of Cuvier’s 1822 edition 
shows the upper surface of the base of the skull of an Anoplo - 
therium determined from the teeth, and the arrangement of the 
foramina, of the grooves for the nerves, a.nd of the transverse 
sinus agree precisely with this specimen. The agreement with 
Blainville’s figures is no less conclusive, and though the crests on 
the skull are considerably stronger than those in any specimen 
figured by these writers, they are of the same form, and their 
degree of development can hardly be of greater than specific 
value when other features agree so markedly. 

Support for the identification also comes from the brain-cast, 
for it agrees essentially with the natural one figured by Blainville 
on plate iL, but not with the one given by Cuvier (plate lv., 
1822 edit.), which is incorrectly identified as an Anoplo there. 

Brain-cast . 

The narrow, elongate form of the skull is naturally also a 
feature of the brain. Its total length from the front of the 
olfactory bulbs to the caudal end of the cerebellum is a fraction 
under 10 cms. Of this total, the cerebrum accounts for 5*6 crus., 
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the cerebellum for 3*35 cms., and the olfactory bulbs for the 
remaining’ I cm. The cranial capacity, as measured with sand 
from the cast, is 86 ce. 

The parts of the cerebral hemispheres chiefly concerned with 
the sense of smell, are, as usual in early Tertiary mammals, 
highly developed. This is seen in the large size of the olfactory 
bulbs and of the rest of the “ smell-brain,” and in the small size 
of the neopallium. The greatest width of the cerebrum, which 
is near its caudal extremity, is 45 trim. 

The cerebellum is separated from the hemispheres, hut there is 
no evidence that the corpora quadrigeimna were exposed. Its 
width cannot be measured accurately, owing to the casts of the 
cavities for the transverse sinuses being continuous with its mass 
on each side. Estimating the extent of these sinuses, its trans¬ 
verse is not much more than its antero-posterior diameter—that 
is, about 37 nun. 

Text-fig. 155. 



/?<*./!, flocculav lobe; f.l.in ,, cast of foramen lacomm medium ; /Ljh, cast of foramen 
lacernm posted us : f.rh. t rhinal fissure; ohb., olfactory bulb; s.cor,, coronal 
sulcus; s t o)'h. } orbital sulcus; s.hsI., suprasylvian sulcus; r. t vessel; 1'J., 
r. 3 , VlT.-FXi'X^ easts of foramina of cranial nerves. 

Looked at in side view (text-fig. 155), the cerebellum stands as 
high above the axis of the brain a.s does the cerebrum, This is 
no doubt a primitive feature, for in recent Ungulates the hemi¬ 
spheres are distinctly more elevated than- the cerebellum. The 
Middle Eocene Paktosyops agrees with Anoploth&num in this 
particular [3]. 

On the base of the brain the courses of the cranial nerves and 
the casts of the lacerate foramina are conspicuous, while below 
the floeeular lobe on each side the periotic has left a ragged scar. 

The brain, in general form, arrangement of parts, and furrows, 
is remarkably similar to that of Orycteropns. This is seen in side 
view, and especially from below. If the figure of the ventral 
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surface of the brain of the Aard-Yark given by Elliot Smith 
[4] be compared with text-fig. 156, the similarity will be seen to 
be very striking. The detailed resemblances will be noticed below, 
and they undoubtedly help to strengthen the evidence in favour 
of a primitive Ungulate origin for the Tubulidentata—a view held 
by Elliot Smith, Max Weber, and Loan berg. 


Text -fig. loth 



Lettering as in text-fig. 155, with addition of mastoid foramen ; 
ol.tb.j olfactory tubercle. 

Ventral Surface of Cerebrum, 

The whole of this region is well developed. This can be clearly 
seen from text-fig. 156, for, seen from below, the pyriform lobes 
almost completely conceal the neopallium—a part of which is 
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visible only to the outside of the anterior parts of the pyriform 
lobes, AnoplotheHum , then, was far more highly macrosuuitic 
than any living Ungulate, and not much less so than the bur¬ 
ro wing Aard-Yark. 

The olfactory bulbs at their widest part are together 21 mm. 
across. The olfactory peduncles are distinct thick stalks, swelling 
out behind into the anterior ends of the pyriform lobes. 

The olfactory tubercle# are well shown as smooth circular 
elevations placed rather farther back than in On/ctsroptis , and 
sufficiently prominent to be noticeable in a side view of: the 
cast. 

Between these tubercles the cast shows the course of the optic 
nerves. These tunnelled the base of the skull very near the 
middle line. The position of the chinsma is indicated by the 
sinking of these tubular casts on to the general level of the brain- 
surface. Diverging outwards from the chiasma, the valleeuhe 
Sylvii are distinct, marking off the globular posterior parts of the 
pyriform lobes. Running back along the lower surface of each 
of these lobes is the cast of the vein described as running on the 
side of the cranium. This vessel does not seem to be cerebral, 
but rather to collect blood from the diploc of the hones. The 
only other feature on the pyriform lobe worthy of note is a short 
straight fissure running along it, above the vessel just mentioned, 
and below and parallel to the rhinal fissure. A similar fissure 
occurs in the pig and the tapir. In text-fig. 155 (p, 886) it 
has been marked with the letter 

Lateral Surface of Cerebrum* 

The olfactory bulbs having been described from below need no 
further mention. 

The mopallmm is clearly marked off from the rest of the hemi¬ 
spheres by the great horizontal rhinal fismre. In text-fig. 155 
there is a break in this fissure at about one-third of its total length 
from the front. This break does not occur on the other side, and 
seems to be due to damage of the skull-wall. In side view the 
rhinal fissure is seen to'divide the hemisphere horizontally into 
two equal parts, and the primitive clm.raef.ei* of the brain is 
emphasized by the relatively small size of the upper part (neo- 
pallium) in comparison with the rest of the cerebrum. Its great 
development in the higher mammals, which led to the degenera¬ 
tion of the “ smell-brain ” and to its enwrapping by the 
neopallium, 1ms scarcely begum 

About 17 mm, from the anterior end of the hemisphere, there 
is a vertical sulcus running into the rhinal fissure belmv, and. 
connected, on the right side only, by a shallow furrow with the 
lateral sulcus. This sulcus can be no other than the orbital Its 

* I am using the same terms as were employed m the descriptions of the brain of 
Orj;oteroj)us [4], to which I have referred, although Dr, Elliot; Smith tells me the 
whole question of nomenclature of cerebral sulci urgently needs revising in the light 
of recent research on anatomical .localization of the cerebral cortex. 
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position, relation to the rhinal fissure, and its possible connection 
on the right side to the lateral sulcus are exactly like the con¬ 
ditions in the brain of Orycteropus . 

Behind the orbital, the side of the hemisphere is marked by a 
clearly defined sulcus, rather under 2 cms, in length, and running 
obliquely from, behind forwards and downwards to join the orbital. 
Tins sulcus is nearly certainly the coronal. Its relations on the 
two sides are similar, but while on the left it is simple, on the 
right it folks slightly at its superior or dorsal end, and in its 
middle length it is connected with a very short horizontal sulcus 
(6), the identity of which is not clear. 

There is no trace of a pseudosylvian sulcus on either side of 
the brain, 

Dorso-laterally the neopallium is marked by a sulcus which, 
starting at the back of the hemisphere, runs straight forward, 
parallel to the middle line, for about 2 cms., and then, curving 
down towards the rhinal fissure, ends on the right side, about 
7 mm. from that fissure, but on the left actually joins it, or very 
nearly so. Tin's must be the suprasylvian sulcus . Though small 
and not so strongly arcuate as in the higher Ungulates, it is of 
the typical Ungulate form in the strength of its posterior branch. 
Near its caudal end the posterior limb of the suprasylvian is 
joined by a very short sulcus (c), which lies external to it. This 
sulcus, though minute, is constant on both sides. 

Midway between the suprasylvian sulcus and the rhinal fissure, 
and within the curve of the former, there is a short deep hori¬ 
zontal sulcus about 5 mm. long on the right side, and about twice 
that length on the left. This sulcus is exactly analogous in 
position to a similar short one in Oryctevopus . For purposes of 
reference it will be spoken of as sulcus “ ci” 

On the clorsal surface of the neopallium (text-fig. 157, p. 890), 
running in general parallel to, and on an average about 7 mm. from, 
the middle line, is a deep sulcus, which extends from very near the 
olfactory peduncle to the posterior surface of the hemisphere. 
This long furrow bears several branches and is really compound. 
On the left side of the brain, the most anterior part of it, about 
1 cm, long, lies further from the middle line than the rest of the 
furrow, and was probably not directly continuous with it, though 
in the cast there is a connection by means of a shallow depression. 
This short sulcus must be the prorean. On the right side it is 
directly continuous with the rest of the sulcus, which is clearly 
the lateral . The relation between the prorean and lateral sulci 
is exactly as in Orycteropus. 

The large lateral sulcus, though roughly parallel to the middle 
line, is by no means straight, and pursues a sinuous course along 
the hemisphere. On the right side it has two very short branches 
going outwards from it, at distances respectively of 1’5 and 
3*3 cms. from its caudal extremity. 

At the junction of the prorean and lateral sulci on each side 
there is another sulcus, a few millimetres in length and running 
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straight forward. What exactly this represents is not clear. 
It may possibly be a rudiment of the crucial . 

Text-fig*. 157, 



Lettering as in text-fig. 155, with addition of a.md,, area medullar is fbsnni 

supvapyrmnis ; st.onu ?, crucial sulcus (?); s.hf. } lateral sulcus ; *•/»., supra- 
pyrnmis ; a.pro., promui sulcus; vo\, uvula; /?., */,, vessels. 

At this point a couple of blood-vessels, marked on. the dorsal 
surface of the cast, may be mentioned. On the right side, a 
small transverse ridge in the middle of the hemisphere and near 
the middle line may represent the course of one of the meningeal 
vessels or of a branch of the internal carotid artery. Branches 
of this, latter artery probably account for some of the obscurity of 
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tile brain-surface behind the orbital Assure, where fclie east. shows 
the marks of the fronto-parietal suture. 

Posteriorly, between the lateral sulcus and the middle line, 
traces of a spacious paired vessel (?/) are seen. Tin's is formed by 
two branches, one of which strikes out from the median line, while 
the other comes inwards and backwards from the surfa.ce of the 
brain. The main trunk, from its direction, seems to have gone 
round the tentorium and to have joined the transverse sinus. It 
was probably a vein collecting blood from the superior surface of 
the hemisphere. 

Oerehellu/tn, 

The general proportions of tin’s part of the brain have already 
been given. The cast does not, of course, show the minute folding 
of the cortex characteristic of a fresh specimen, but the main 
areas and the chief fissures are distinctly marked. 

The most striking feature of this orga .11 in Anapiotherw/m lies 
in the small size of the lateral lobes. This is probably a primitive 
feature, since, in a. comparative series, evolution in the cerebellum 
is chiefly marked by the development of these parts [4|. 

The three fundamental divisions of the cerebellum are indicated 
by transverse fissures marked on the vermis. 

The jissura prhna is not very clearly shown, but there is a. 
suggestion of a groove in the place where it nearly certainly must 
have been situated, on the dorsal part of the anterior face of the 
vermis. 

The Jissura sec and a is (dearly shown on the posterior surface 
of the vermis, marking off from the rest of the cerebellum a. 
smooth hemispherical area, which faces posteriorly and is un¬ 
doubtedly the uvula —the anterior division of the Johns posticus. 

The whole of the dorsal part of the vermis belongs to the (aims 
medius . It is divided into two almost exactly equal parts by a 
transverse fissure, which can be nothing but the fissure, supra* 
pyramis. The vermis of the median lobe shows a, twist such as 
is seen in a great number of mammals of different groups, and 
which gives a marked a,symmetry to the organ. 

To the sides of the suprapyrn.mis that part of the vermis 
of the median lobe anterior to the suprapyramidal fissure -die 
triangular depressed areas indicating the exposure of white 
matter such as is found in many small mammals including most 
Marsupials, Rodents, Bats, etc, [5], Tor this region Elliot'Smith, 
has suggested the term “ arm medidlaris” 

To the sides of the pyramis lie the indefinite masses of the 
lateral lobes, the small size of which has been commented on above. 
Their irregular form adds greatly to the asymmetry of the whole 
organ. 

To the outside of the lateral lobes lie the probably relatively 
large floccuktr lanes. These- can be traced as being connected 
behind, in the usual manner, to the pyramis. Below, they 'rest 7 
on the. periotics and ill! in the iloceular fossa*. Their exact extent 
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cannot he determined, owing 1 to the continuity of their oasts with 
those of the transverse sinuses. 

Such a primitive form of cerebellum in an ortjau of thh sho is 
unknown, except in M’;u\supialia, (Macrajms arid Thylacinm) [0], 


lh'<tin-,sfeta . 

In cranial casts this region is never represented with any 
accuracy, owing to the fact that the nerves and vascular spaces, 
which lie below the brain, obscure the outlines of,the latter. 

Conspicuously shown (text-fig. 1 56, p. 887) to the outside of the 
pituitary region are the courses of the nerves escaping by the 
sphenoidal fissure (which, as mentioned above, is confluent with 
the foramen rotiuidum) and by the foramen ovale. 

The course of the trigeminal nerve can he folio weal from the 
outside of the region of the Pons Varolii, along a. groove in the 
alisphenoid to the foramen ovale, through which it gave oil* its 
mandibular branch, and then, still lying in a groove on the. bone, 
the second and first branches ran forward to pierce the skull with 
the third, fourth, and sixth nerves through the sphenoidal fissure. 
Occupying the centre of the figure formed by these two pairs of 
foramina,1 casts, the pituitary body is represented, hut the extreme 
shallowness of its fossa makes'it very inconspicuous. The pos¬ 
terior clinoid processes leave a scarcely noticeable impression on 
the plaster. 

As to the divisions of the rest of the brain-stem nothing can 
be distinguished. It only remains to describe the easts of the 
periotic region, of the foramina for the veins of the sinus, and 
of the last cranial nerves. 

The periotic bone has left an irregular crater-like sear on the side 
of the cast (text-dig. 155, p. 886). This hollow is walled by various 
nodose elevations, which are chiefly easts of parts of the transverse 
sinus. In the centre of the “crater” a tiny ridge represents the 
passage through the internal auditory meatus and the Aquoduetus 
Fallopii of the VTLItb and Tilth nerves. The upper boundary 
of the crater is formed by the cast of the floocular fossa. In 
front and below is the cast of the foramen laoemm. medium, 
from which a slight ridge runs forward on the base of the brain 
to meet its fellow of the other side below the pituitary fossa. 
This ridge may have some connection with the course of the 
internal carotid. Below and at the back of the periotic depres¬ 
sion, an elevation represents the fora,men laeerum poster!us. At. 
the back of the floccular lobe of the cerebellum, a tiny knob marks 
the position of the mastoid foramen (text-fig. 156, m'.f.). 

On the side of the medulla oblongata, in line with the jugular 
foramen, the exit of the Xllth nerve is represented by a tubercle 
which is the last feature to be seen on the cast. 

At this point a summary of the resemblances between the 
brains of Orycteropus and Anoplotkermm may not be out of 
place. The Aard-Vark’s brain has been described as differing 
from a primitive Ungulate type only in a higher development of 
the olfactory parts. The only other important contrast with the 
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Ungulate brain lies in the insignificance of the suprasylvian 
sulcus compared with the lateral, which is the reverse of the 
usual condition found in that group [4]< 

The brain of Ano-plotheriwm lias the general proportions of 
that of Orycteropas , and the 6k smell-brain ” is nearly as well 
developed. The horizontal continuous rhinal fissure in the brain 
of the first agrees with, the usual condition in the second. The 
relations of the orbital, prorean, and lateral sulci agree in 
both. The suprasylviau sulcus of the Anoplothere is much more 
developed than in Ovycieropits , but its size in relation to the 
lateral sulcus is intermediate between the usual Ungulate con¬ 
dition and the state of affairs in Oryeteropus. The brain of the 
Aard-Vark has long been known to approach the Ungulate typo, 
and in Anoploiheriuin we have an Ungulate which somewhat 
approaches the Tubuiidentate type. 

On the ventral surface, the differences between the two brains 
are practically all accounted for by the different degrees of macros- 
matism. In the cerebella there are no striking similarities, but 
there is nothing to contradict a relationship. 

If cerebral anatomy be of any systematic value, the view 
that Anoplotherium and Orycieropits arose from a common, 
though necessarily remote, ancestry can hardly be doubted. 

In conclusion, I must emphasize my indebtedness to Prof. Elliot 
Smith, whose notes on the brain-cast I have freely used, and who 
has given, me a great deal of help in many other ways. My 
thanks are also due to Dr. Andrews and Mr. I). M. 8. Watson 
for kindnesses received at the British Museum. 
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PREFACE. 

Early in 1.908 a criuoid cup from the Carboniferrous rooks of 
Yorkshire, elsewhere described as CydonoiTinm parntlm f, was 
submitted to me by Mr. B. M. 8. Watson. Some curious features 
in it suggested a. comparison mth '/Ji/pow-inm, which had occupied 
nay pen at intervals during the previous twenty years, but of which 
I had not seen actual specimens. 'Without delay all the known 
fossils that had been referred to the genus were borrowed for 
study. This proved a lengthy business, involving patient 'pro- 
pa,rat ion and in icroseo pic exam in ation. By lb e en d <»f 1910, 
however, their description was drawn up and a series of illustra¬ 
tions prepared, when another specimen was reported as obtained 
from Timor by the ElberUSunda Expedition. Correspondence 
ensued with Dr. J. Elbert and Dr. J. Wanner, but the latter 

* Published by permission of the Trustces of the Jiritinh Mnaonn, 

' + F. A. Bather, 1913, “ British Fossil (Vinoids, IX.,” Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist. wer. 8, 
vol. xii. pp. S88-39A, ■ ■ ■ . ■. ’ 1 
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was away in Timor, and access to the specimen proved for the 
time impossible. 

My paper, therefore, was laid aside and other work taken up. 
Until, the publication of that work in July of this year (1913) I 
could Hot return to Jfypoerinus ; then, just as I was about to do 
so, 1 was informed that Professor Wanner wanted to see the 
specimens that were in my hands, because he intended to re¬ 
el escribe the species in his account of the Permian Echinoderms 
collected by himself in Timor. Naturally 1 resumed at once the 
communications with Professor Wanner, but, friendly though 
our exchange of views and of information has been, I regret that 
it has proved impossible for us to come to any arrangement more 
convenient to our colleagues and to future workers than this: 
that 1 shall publish my discussion of the original specimens, 
and that the description of the new material shall he left to 
Dr. Wanner. 

This paper, then, is admittedly a fragment. References to one 
or two recent papers have been introduced, and my observations 
have in places been checked or corroborated by the information 
courteously sent me for this purpose by Prof. Wanner. But in 
its main lines the paper stands as it was written more than 
three years ago. It will, I hope, be accepted as Prolegomena to 
Prof. Warmer's memoir, relieving him of much, needful drudgery, 
but not forestalling his more important results. 


Previous History. 

The genus was founded by Beyrich (1862, Zeitschr. deutsch. 
geol. Geseil, Bd. xiv, p. 537) to receive the single species Hypo - 
crimes schmidari , based on a unique cup from the bed of a brook, 
Kali Mati or A jer Mati (the dead water), about half a kilometre 
south of Kupang in Southern Timor. Beyrich (1865, Phys. 
Abhandh A.kad. Wiss. Berlin, Jahrg. 1864, p, 83), when publishing 
a fuller description, was doubtful whether his new genus was a 
Orinoid or a Cystid, being inclined to the latter view by the 
curious infra-radial position of the anal opening. 

The first author to notice the new genus was Quenstedt, who, 
in his ‘ Haudbuch der Pet ref akteo kunde’ (ed. 2, 1867, p. 751), 
definitely referred it to the Oystidea, placing it with Echino - 
emrinites, but separating it from Gryptocrmus. In c Pet re- 
faktenkunde Deutsehlands } (1876, Bd. iv. p. 687), Quenstedt 
put Hypocrimes, together with Gryptocrinus , near Echino - 
encrinites and its allies, although'he considered that the probable 
presence of five large arms brought it near to the true GYmoidea. 
In the Atlas to that work, pi. 113, fig. 94, Quenstedt gave a view 
of the posterior side, and another of the base. These views show 
the relation of the basals to the posterior side, and thus indicate 
the position of the small basal, a piece of information not given 
by Beyrich. Unfortunately, Quenstedt’s interpretation of the 
base proves incorrect. In the third edition of the ; Haudbuch 
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der Petrefakteidviiiido ’ (1885, p. 967) IlypommtH ^ms .still placed 
witli EcMnoencrinites and its allies. 

Zittel (1875, 4 Handbuch der Pakeozoologie,’ Ed. i. p. 4,1 3), 
who establislled the Cystidean group Aporitidie on the lines 
indicated by Midler (1854), placed Ilypocrbnm therein next, in 
Cri'/ptocrinus. It. Hoernes (1884, Elem. d. Pal. pp. 125, 124), 
remarking that both genera possessed pores, especially Jfypo- 
crirms, transferred them to the Garyocrinidie. Jlypocritwa was 
also associated with Uryptocrimis by M. Neuinayr (1889, 4 Pie 
Btamme des Thierreiches,’ p. 403), who, however, made no 
particular remarks on the genus. 

Hypocnnus was not mentioned by Waehsmutb and Springer 
in their 4 Revision of the Pakeocri noidea/ although the name 
appears within round brackets in tlieir privately .issued index. 

Before 1890 no one had placed the genus anywhere except 
with the Oysfcidea; in that year, however, in the second of my 
papers on “British Fossil Crinoids” (Ann. Mag. Nat. Ilixr. 
ser. 6, vol. v. p. 324), 1 associated it with Achradocrmm , stating 
that it appeared to differ from that genus only in having throe 
infrabasals instead of live. In the concluding part of the same 
paper (tom. cit . p. 385) Achradocrinus and' Ilypocrinus formed 
Series 3, Achradocrinites, in the family Cyathocrinidie, Series 2 
being Oodiacrinites, containing Codiacriuus and Leeythiocriuus. 

The view that Hypocrimis was a crinoid was accepted by 
P. Herbert Carpenter (1891, 44 On certain Points in the Mor¬ 
phology of the Cyst idea,” Journ. Linn. Soc., Zook vol, xxiv. 
pp. 14-16). 4fc Hypocrmus? he said, 44 is certainly a very singular 
form and one would like to know more about it. ,? Carpenter 

considered it to be allied to Lecybhiacrhius ’White, of the (.Joal 

Measures of Central North America, but also mentioned its 
affinity to Codiacrinus, 

Our knowledge of the genus was increased through two cups 
collected by Dr. A. Wichmann in 1888 4) at the same locality 
of Ajer Mati, and described by Professor A. llothpletz (1892, 
4 Palreontogn tph ieu/ Bd. xxxix. p. 74) under the names Hypo* 
cr'mm milleri Beyr. (a lapsus calami , as Prof, llothpletz tolls mo, 
for II. schmidem) and Ilypom'inua (?) pyriformis (melius piri 
formis ), n. sp. Since Dr. llothpletz stated that Crinoidoa were 
represented in tlie Wichmann Collection by cohimnars alone, and 
since between their description and that of I/ypocrhius lie placed 
the account of an echinoid radiole, he must he supposed to have 
regarded Ilypocrhms as a Oystid, 

Whether the views of Herbert Carpenter and myself were 
unknown to foreign writers or whether we were merely thought 
unworthy of attention, subsequent authorities continued to refer 
Hypocnnus to the Cystidea, associating it as before with Crypto™ 
crimis. Among text-hooks one notes Felix Bernard (1893, Elenu 
de Paleont. p, 159), Yon Zittel (1895, 4 Grundziige der Pala- 
ontologie/ p. 155), and Koken (1896, 4 Die Leitfossilien/ p, 290). 
In 1895, Dr. 0. Jaekel was describing from the Devonian, 
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of Germany several crinoids which I regard as close allies of 
Ilypocrinus , but he did not mention that genus for comparison. 
Haeckel (1896, “ Die Amphorideen und Cy stoic! eon, 1 Festschr. 
fitr Gegenbaur, Bd. i. p. 147) dealt with the genus between Crypto - 
crinus and Lichenocystis , but concluded his description by saying : 
u wegen Hirer sonstigen. nahen Beziehungen zu einfachsten 
Orinoideen konnte man sie aucli fiir reduzirte oder verkiinmierte 
Forinen dieser Klasse ansehen.” This statement, while perfectly 
true as regards Ilypocrinus , is not equally applicable to Crypto- 
crinus. 

Undismayed by this weight of authority, in a £ * Phylogenetic 
Classification of the Pelmatozoa ” (1899, Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1898, 
p. 923) I placed Caster ocorna , Scoliocrinus, AcJtradocrinus , and 
Ilypocrinus in the family Gasteroeomidae, which came in the 
suborder Cyathocrinoidea, among the Dieycliea Inadunata. 
Tins family was maintained, with the addition of Hanocrinus, 
on pp. 177, 178 of my contribution to Lankesters 'Treatise on 
Zoology’ (Part III. Echinoderma, 1900). 

In the second edition of the i Grundziige der Palaontologie ’ 
(1903, p. 141) Yon Zittel included in the family Gasterocornidm 
the same genera as I had placed in it. His example was followed 
by Porta (1904, 4 Rukovet Palaeozoologie, 5 I.), who, however, 
quoted llypocrmus as u permokarbon rusky.” 

Delage and Ileronarcl (1904, £ Traite de Zoologie concreted 
Tome iii. pp. 379, 380) reduced my suborder Cyathocrinoidea to 
the rank of a family Cyathoerinusin<e, but retained Ilypocrinus 
and the other genera in the same relative position. 

The latest writer to maintain Ilypocrinus in the Cystitis under 
a family Cryptoerinidse appears to be Dr. G. H. Girty (1908, 
“ Guadalupian Fauna,” Professional Paper 58, U.S. Geol. Surv. 
p. 108). This he has done in connection with the description of 
Coenocystis richavdsoni , an alleged new genus and species of this 
Family, from the Delaware Mountain Formation of uppermost 
Carboniferous age in Texas. Whatever Coenocystis may be, I 
(hid no reason for supposing it to be a Cy stick But even if it 
were, this would not affect the position of Ilypocrinus , which, as 
1 >r. Girty says, is evidently distinct. 

The preceding account shows that the position now occupied by 
Ilypocrinus in our leading text-books depends chiefly upon the 
opinions expressed by Herbert Carpenter and myself. It is, 
therefore, advisable to point out that, when we wrote, neither 
of us had examined any specimens of Hypocrhms . For us it 
remained, as Carpenter expressed it, a very singular form which 
one would like to know more about. At last, the great courtesy 
and kindness of Professors Dr. W. Branca of the Museum fitr 
Naturkunde, Berlin, and Dr. C. E. A. Wielimmm of Utrecht 
University, have enabled me to study all the described specimens 
of this genus. The following pages contain redescriptions of that 
material and fresh diagnoses. 
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CRINOIDEA DICYC1ICA IFADXJNATA. 

8 iiborder OYATHOOKIN01 DE.A. 

Dr. Frank Springer, in his paper on u Some new American 
Fossil Orinoids ” (July 1911, Mein. Mus. Comp. Zoo], Harvard, 
vol. xxv. IK). 3), has published a very interesting discussion oi 
my Suborders Cyathocrinoidea. and Dendroerinoidea. While 
differing as to the delimitation of these divisions and the 
principles upon which they are based, he readily agrees in 
recognizing their existence. He prefers to regard them only as 
large Families, to which lie applies the names (Jyathocrinidto and 
Poceriocrinidie, but admits that this is u a matter of detail, 
depending upon the general plan of treatment.'” It was necessary 
for me to treat them either as Suborders or Superfamilies, because 
I split them up into Families, several of which are again divided 
into Subfamilies. I am, therefore, emboldened to retain for the 
present the Suborder (Jyathocrinoidca. 

Family Gas ter oc omidse. 

Cyathocrinoidea with anal opening in the side of the dorsal 
cup, below the level of the arm-bases. Radial facets of horse¬ 
shoe shape, with distinct axial canal. Infraha sals small, often 
fused into three plates or one. Orals, so far as known, for the 
most part concealed by the cover-plates of the subvactive system ; 
posterior oral a large madreporite. Stem frequently with peri¬ 
pheral canals. 

Dr. Springer, in the above-quoted memoir (July 1911, p. 122), 
has given a full account of the Gasterocomide, although lie lias not 
provided any fresh diagnosis, The characters which he mentions 
as distinctive are included in the above diagnosis, which ditiers 
only verbally from that published by me in Lankester’s ‘Treatise 
on Zoology ? (Part iii. 1900, p. 177). Dr. Springer further agrees 
with Jaekel and with me in referring to the Family the genera. 
QmteracomalYauocrhms, Scoliocrmm , and Adwadomnm. T<> 
these he adds a new genus, ^chultzknnuH^owm\ in the Onondaga. 
Group of the Middle Devonian in Livingston.County, New York. 
This genus has the iulVabasals coalesced and .five simple unisonal 
arms. Further, Dr. Springer adds Amchiocrhrm Meek and 
Worthen, of wliich lie lias made a complete study, show ing {.hat. 
our previous views as to the structure, and therefore as to its 
systematic position, were erroneous. This genus . di tiers from 
Sclmltzicrmus mainly in having dichotomous arms. I am, of 
course, prepared to accept its reference to the Gasteroeomidm, 

Apparently, Dr. Springer would also place in the Gasterocomidm 
the genus Myrtilhcrinus. Sandberger, of which he considers Tri- 
pleurocrmus E. "Wood to be a synonym. In this he follows 
Waclismuth and Springer ( c Revision of the Palteocri'noidea/1885), 
as well as some other writers therein quoted. It may, however, 
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be pointed out that the genotype, Myrtillocrinus elongcitus Sand- 
berger, is not very well known, and that Dr. Springer here bases 
most of his argument on M. americanm Hall, which possibly has 
not the same structure. If, however, we accept the generic 
identity of the two species, then it follows that Myrtillocrinus is 
devoid of the most characteristic feature of the Gnsterocomidse, 
namely, the passage of the anus through the dorsal cup. It 
seems to me, therefore, as it did to Prof. 0. Jack el (1895, Pah 
Abhandl. Bd. vii. p. 75), that the Family Gasterocomidce is far 
more homogeneous if Myrtillocrinus be removed from it. 
Whetlier I was right in placing it with the Cupressocrinidse is 
another matter, not worth discussion until Sandberger’s type- 
specimen has been restudied. 

Dr. Springer, on p. 138, somewhat casually mentions Hypo- 
crinns, but leaves its systematic position uncertain. On the 
grounds of its structure Hypocrinus is naturally referred to this 
Family, and there does not appear to be any objection to that 
course, except the fact that all the other genera of the Family are 
restricted to the Middle Devonian, whereas Hypocrinus is not 
known below the top of the Carboniferous. This difficulty is 
scarcely lessened if the species Lecythiocrinus adamsi Worthen be 
proved to belong to Hypocrinus, since that species is similarly 
removed by a large interval of time from the rest of the Gastero- 
comidflB, being found about the horizon of Goal No. 8 of the Lower 
Goal Measures in Peoria County, Illinois. 

According to Worthen’s description and figure of Lecythio¬ 
crinus adamsi (1882, Bull. Illinois State Mus. Nat. Hist. no. 1, 
p. 37 ; and 1883, Geol. Surv. Illinois, vol. vii. p. 317), that species 
has five infrabasals, and therefore could not be referred to Hypo ~ 
crimes . This fact, however,-would not prevent its being placed 
with the Gasterocomidse, since Achradocmius also has live infra¬ 
basals. The reason for placing this species with the Gastero- 
eomidre is that “Just above the summit of one of the subradials 
[basals], and in the lateral angles of two of the radial plates, there 
appears to have been a circular opening, rather larger than the 
arm-facets, which is now filled with stony matter ”(Worthen). This 
no doubt is an anal opening, as suggested by Worthen himself. 

Although, for reasons of structure, Lecythiocrinus adamsi and 
the species hitherto referred to Hypocrinus are naturally placed 
in the Gasteroconridae, it should not be forgotten that this peculiar 
disposition of the arms may have arisen independently in the late 
Carboniferous Cyathocrinoidea. In that ease, the forms in 
question, wherever they might be referred, would not belong to 
the Gasterocomidan 

Hypocrinus. 

1862. Hypocrinus H. E. Beyrich, Zeitscbr. deutseh. geol. 
Gesell Bd.xiv. p. 537. 

For other references, see “ Previous History.” 

Diagnosis.- -A Gasteroeomid with anal opening at the summit 
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of the posterior basal, and at the lower angles oi tl»e right and 
left posterior radials, which meet above. Two pairs of inlra.hasn.ls 
fused ; the remaining small infra,basal being the anterior. Stadia! 
facets small. (Arms unknown.) Stem-laeet from To to *2 
diameter of cup. (Stem unknown.) 

The diagnosis is based on the characters of the genotype, since 
IT. piriformis must be removed from the genus. The somewhat 
hexagonal shape of the anal opening suggests that it was closed 
by six valvular plates, 

Genotype. — II. scJmekleri. 

Distribution.—This species, as well as “ IJypocrinvs ” piri¬ 
formis, has been found only in Timor, in beds which are either 
Permian or Carboniferous, Recent workers have regarded them 
as Permian, but the Echinoderms at present described would 
rather favour a Carboniferous age. I have already discussed 
this in my account of Schhoblaslus from Timor (1908, ,.N. Jahrb. 
f. Mineral., Beil.-Bd.xxvL p. 818). The a {Unities of Hypocrimm 
also, as shown above, are closer to the Upper Carboniferous 
“ Lecythiocrimis ” adccmsi, if not to the Devonian (btsteroconiida), 
than they are to anything as yet known from undoubted Permian 
rocks, it is of no avail to discuss the question further in this 
place, for the abundant materials collected by Dr. J. Wanner 
and others will probably settle it. when they have been described. 
I would only suggest that the possibility of some of the fossils 
being derived from older beds should be borne in mind. Borne 
of the few Echinodenms that I have studied had certainly been 
much worn before they were included in their present matrix. 

ITypocrinus sohxeideri, (PI. XO. figs. 1-6 ; text-figs, 158,159.) 

186*2. Jlypocrimis scJmeideri H. E. Bey rich. 

1865. ITypocrinus schmideri Beyr.; H. E. Bey rich. 

1892. ITypocrinus milleri [err. pro sc/meideri ] A. Roth plot/,. 

For references, see <c Previous History.” 

Diagnosis.—This being the only undoubted species of Hypo 
crinus known tome, no specific diagnosis can he given. 

Holotype.—The original of BeyriclCs figures (1865) preserved 
in Museum fur Naturkunde; Berlin (our PI, XC. (Igs, 1 4). 

The only other specimen described is that of Roth piety, (1892). 

Locality. Both specimens come from A'jer Mali, 8. of Kiimug, 
Hou thorn Timor. ' * ? 

Horizon. — Permian'? (ride supra). 

Description of Holotype.— A dorsal cup, with no trace of stem, 
anal plates, brae h ials, • or tegmen. Surface of stereom stair led 
pinkish. Infilling matrix, soft micro-crysta]line eulcite with 
small dark specks. 

General shape squat, pyriform. Cross-section siibpentagoiial, 
owing, to projection, of umbones of hasals, which is especially, 
marked in the posterior basal Height 208 ram.; greatest 
sagittal diameter .208 mm., greatest .transverse diameter 
19*9 mm,, these being at about 14*5 mm* from basal plane. , ' 
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Stem-facet (PL XC. fig. 4) circular, markedly concave, bounded 
by a slight rounded rim ; external diameter 2*7 mm.; internal 
ilia, meter 1*75 mm. Lumen circular, about *3 mm. diameter. 
There are exceedingly faint traces of about 15 or 16 radiating 
grooves. 

Infrabasals (PI. XC. fig. 4) closely united. The posterior 
suture is most distinct, chiefly because a crack is partially co¬ 
incident with it. "When the specimen reached me the right 
anterior suture could scarcely be detected, only being indicated 
by a faint band of lighter colour. Various processes of prepa¬ 
ration have now rendered it perfectly visible. The left anterior 
suture at first seemed conspicuous, but the appearance was due to 
a rather irregular crack continuous with that noticed along the 
posterior suture. The left anterior suture itself could not he 
traced with certainty; it now appears to be only in part co¬ 
incident with the crack. In the concavity of the base, after 
careful preparation, there are dimly seen two dark streaks 
running from the lumen in the direction of the posterior and 
right anterior sutures respectively. There appears to he a third 
such streak a little on the anterior side of the above-mentioned 
crack ; and this streak probably indicates the position of the left 
anterior suture. 

It follows from the preceding account that Bey rich’s description 
and figures of the base, as composed of two large plates and one 
small plate, though unsupported by valid evidence, were in the 
main correct. His figures are little more than inexact diagrams, 
and neither they nor the text indicate the position of the small 
infrabasul; it is anterior (text-fig. 158). 


Text-fig. 158. 



Ih/pocrinus sehncirfen. 

Analysis of the cup of the holotype. ■ 

The periproctal outline is dotted in. Nat. size. 

Heights of IBB :—anterior 8*7 mm. ; right large IB 7*3 mm. 
along median line, 9*3 to posterior angle; length of posterior 
suture 7*3 mm. 

Basals bounded by fairly distinct sutures, emphasized by the 
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bands of lighter colour that accompany them (PL XO. fig. 3). 
The measurements in millimetres are 

Width I Greatest. Width ; if * .].< 

■ biduw. | width. above. n 


post. B .. i 10*5 J 12*3 H’8 GtT 

r. post. B . 10*0 , 11*6 9'0 

r. ant. B . 8*7 | 11*0 9*3 j l'2'7 

1. ant. B . 8*7 i 10*11 0*5 i B?*o 

1. post. B .* 9*3 1.1*7 i 10*3 | eu. 13*9 


The greatest width of each basal is on a. level with its umbo, 
at a little more than half its height. The umbo is most 
prominent in the posterior basal, which is also the widest of the 
ba.sa.ls ami would be the highest were it not truncated by the 
periproet. 

Badials sloping from top of basals to the peristome rather 
suddenly. Height of each from the lower angle to the inner 
margin of the peristome about 8 mm. Width of each below 
about. 8*3 mm.; width above about 2 mm. 

The upper margins of the radials form a distinctly pentagonal 
border to the dorsal cup (PI. XC. tags. 1, 2). Each side of the 
pentagon forms a smooth slightly raised rim, arid is about 2*3 mm. 
long. At each angle of the pentagon lies a brachial facet. 

Facets lather worn, so that their precise constitution cannot 
be detected. A ventral groove lends downwards into the cavity 
of the cup. From this to the outer edge of the facet is about 
1*5 mm. Width of facet about 1*3 mm. Neither muscle-fossae 
nor an axial nerve-canal can be detected. 

Within the pentagonal rim, the edges of the radio Is slope 
steeply downwards into the cavity of the cup (c/I PL XO. fig. 5). 
The downward extension appears to be greater near the facets 
than near the intermdial sutures, and may have served for the 
attachment of muscles. There is no trace of any tegminal or 
oral plates, or of any sutural surface on which they might have 
abutted. This fact; and the contraction of the cup at its upper 
end lead one to regard the pentagonal opening as a. peristome, 
covered in life only by oral folds of a flexible and thinly-plated 
or naked integument. Below the left posterior facet, in the 
peristomial cavity, is a fragment of a plate, but its nature is not 
clear. 

The Periproet (PL XC. fig. 1) truncates the uppermost angle 
of the posterior basal with an obtuse re-entrant angle, 2'8 mm, 
across, and cuts into the adjacent lower angles of the right and 
left posterior radials with a curve of approximately the same 
chord (2*8 mm.), also somewhat angular, so that the outline 
is approximately an irregular hexagon nearly 3 mm. high. Of 
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anal plates no trace remains, but the relatively large size of the 
opening suggests that some probably existed. 

Ornanienu:—Bey rich says 44 Sammtliche Flatten sind aussen 
glatt in id sclieinen zuni Theil von porosem Gefiige zu sein.” 
iiothpletz remarks that his smaller specimen 44 die pordse Structur 
der Flatten, welche Bey rich an seinen stark abgeschliffenen 
Exernplare nor vermufchen konnte, selir deufelich zeigt.” As a 
matter of fact, the holotvpe is only 44 strongly worn down in one 
or two places, and it shows the texture of the plates (PL XC. 
fig. 6) no less clearly than the specimen described by Rothpletz. 
The latter author continues :— 44 Die Porositat der Flatten win! 
erkannt an den abwechselnden kleineren und grdsseren rundlichen 
Vertiefungen, welche die OberfTache bedecken. Die kleinen 
Poren stehen regelmassig und dicht gedrangt, die grdsseren 
liegen vereinzelt dazwischen und hliufen sich auf den Badialia 
nahe den Anzatzstellen und auf den Parabasalia in der Gegend 
der Buckel.” This account applies equally well to the holotype; 
but I must add that in neither specimen can I detect any 
regularity of arrangement in the smaller pores. 

The diameter of the smaller pores is about '075 mm. or more. 
The diameter of the larger pores is *3 mm. or less. There is 
every gradation between these sizes. 

This micro-structure of the test is so unusual, if not unique, in 
its absence of regularity and in the sporadic occurrence of huger 
pores, that BeyricITs use of the word 44 sclieinen ” may have been 
due to a hesitation as to the true nature of the appearance. The 
irregular surface, especially in the umbonal region of a basal, 
markedly resembles some encrusting liydrozoon with autopores 
and dactylopores. Were the appearances really due to some such 
encrustation, this would not have been the only occasion on 
which an echinoderm plate has been described as porous on 
similar evidence. But in the present instance, where the rough 
surface has been worn down, the same porous structure is still 
seen penetrating the plates. The pores are rendered distinct by 
the infiltration of a reddish iron colouring. 

Since the matrix itself is of a granular micro-crystalline com¬ 
position, with darker specks, it is very difficult to discriminate 
between the matrix and the rough surface of the plates. Beyrich 
may have been uncertain whether lie was looking at the actual 
stunsun or at an imperfectly cleaned surface. The porous 
substance is of a saeeharoidal appearance, and is easily scraped or 
broken with a, needle, even with a brass pin. It does not cleave 
with a smooth fracture, as does the denser stereona near the 
sutures. 

This apparent porosity of the test, doubtless weighed with 
those authors who referred Ilypocrinm to -the- Cysfcidea, but 
the structure is really nothing but an exaggeration of that seen 
in the cup-plates of the larval Antedon before the connective 
strands of stroma have impressed on the stereom a radiate or 
fascia te arrangement. The exaggeration consists partly in the 
greater size of the pores, which, as figured by W. B. Carpenter 
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in Ins classical memoir (18(H), Phil. Trans. .15, vol. 150, ph 41), 
have, in the il cribriform films” of Antedon, a maximum diameter 
of *02 mm., as contrasted with *3 mm. in JfypocrhutH ; partly in 
the greater relative thickness of the plates. But, so far as I 
can make out, in a place where the stereom was already worn, 
the inner layer, or hypostereom, was much denser, so that the 
pores nowhere pass right through the test. 

Description of the Specimen figured by Rothpletz. (Pi. -XU. 
fig. 5 & text-fig. 159.)—In its main features this agrees with the 
holotvpe, and only the points of difference need here be 
mentioned. 

Text-fig. 159. 

'» O 0,0 o o 

III? 

o o o 

Hyponrimis schieidari , 

Analysis of the cup in the specimen figured hy Rotlipletz. 

The periproetul outline is dotted in. Nat. size. 

Height 13*5 mm. Posterior basal not so prominent, partly, 
perhaps, because worn down. Greatest sagittal diameter 
13*2 mm. Greatest transverse diameter 13*3 mm. These both 
at about 8 mm. from basal plane. 

Stem-facet obscure, but appears irregularly triangular, the 
angles directed towards the sutures between the infrabasals. 
Greatest external diameter (in direction of 1. ant. suture) circa 
2*7 mm. No trace of radiating grooves. * 

Infrabasals. The left larger one is considerably cracked, and 
some of the cracks in part coincide with the sutures ; otherwise 
all the sutures are very hard to trace. Heights of .TUB: 
anterior (Mi nun.; right large IB 5T mm. along median line, 
5*8 mm. to posterior angle ; length of posterior suture 4*7 mm. 
Measurements of Basals in millimetres:— 



Width 
j below. 

Greatest 

width. 

Width 

above. 

. 

Height. 

post. B . .....J 6*6 

7*0 

6*8 

8*4 

r. post. B . 6*7 

7*0 

6T 

8*6 

r. ant. B ... 6*1 

8*5 

7*4 

; o*o 

i I. ant. B ... (i'll 

| , , ' ; 

7*1 

6*7 

8*7 

j 1. post. B .’ . 6*1 ■ . 

t 

• .7* 

i ■ a*i 

7*s 
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It will be noticed that the width is here on the anterior, rather 
than on the posterior, side. 

The Radials have a height of circa 5*4 mm., a width below of 
(H> (r. ant.), 6*3 (ant.), 5*7 (1. ant.), and a width above of circa 
1*7 mm. 

The Facets (PL XO. lig. 5), with their ventral grooves, are 
rather clearer than in the holotype, but still no muscle-scars can he 
detected. From the cavity of the cup to the outer edge of each 
facet is circa 1 mm., and this is also the width of each facet. 

The Periproet has a rather more regular shape than in the 
liolotype, and its upper angle is slightly produced adorallv. The 
height of the opening is 2*4 mm., the width 2 mm. 

u Hypocrinus ” piriformis. (PL XG. figs. 7-10 ; text-fig. 160.) 
1892. Hypocrinus (l) pyriformis A. Rothpletz, 1892, p. 75, 
pi. x. f. 23. 

As will appear from the description, this species must be placed 
in a new genus. So long as the imperfect holotvpe was the only 
available specimen, the curious features of its structure might be 
interpreted as abnormalities, and the proposal of a fresh name 
was scarcely justified. The material obtained by Dr. Wanner 
and the facts which he lias very kindly communicated to me 
render a more precise interpretation possible and necessitate a 
new genus. That l)r. Wanner may not be deprived of the 
fruits of his own discoveries, I leave to him the privilege of giving 
it a name and of completing my imperfect description. 

Holotype.—The unique specimen figured by Rothpletz and 
preserved in the Mineralogisch-Geologiscli Instituut te Utrecht. 

locality.—Ajer Mati, S. of Kupang, Southern Timor. Dr. J. 
Wanner has recorded this [or possibly an allied] species from 
Fa.tu Bitaoni (or Bitaunu) in Insana district, Timor (Centrlbl. f. 
Mineral. 1910, p. 737). 

Description of Holotype.—A dorsal cop with no trace of stem, 
anal plates, or tegmen. Stained pinkish. Matrix fragmentary 
organic limestone with crystalline cement. General shape 
elongate-pyriform ; somewhat irregular owing to peculiarities in 
the radial circlet; with a tendency to be flattened along the per- 
radial meridians, or, conversely, to be broadly ridged along the 
interradial meridians, from the top of the basals downwards. 
This produces a sub-pentagonal cross-section. Height circa 
43 mm. Greatest sagittal diameter 28 nun. Greatest trans¬ 
verse diameter 31*5 mm. These diameters are measured by 
callipers with the jaws parallel to the main axis of the cup; 
but the diameters are not at right angles to the main axis. 
On the left-hand side the greatest projection is 26*7 mm. 
above the basal plane, on the right-hand side it is 24*5 mm. 

The Stem-facet was broken away, and the proximal end of the 
cup was therefore slightly ground down by Dr. Rothpletz (PL XO. 
fig. 7), who says that it “ liisst in der Mitte einen Central canal 
erkennen, von welehem die'drei Halite.der Basalia p\ e. IBB] 
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a.usstrahlen. Nahe del* Peripherie liegen find rundliche Boren, 
in den letzteren, von deneu eine ant* das kleinere, je zwei auf 
die grosseren [Infra-] Basalia fallen. Pies ^ diirfte fiir die 
nrspriingliche Aniage von fiinf [ infra-JPaisalia, speech on, von 
denen je zwei uachtraglich erst, verwachsen sind.” The cross- 
section of the worn end is not regularly circular : the sagittal 
diameter is 7*4 min., the transverse diameter (r(> imn. 'The 
diameter of the stem-facet may therefore he taken as about *25 
that of the cup. The supposed “ Oentralcaual ” is of irregular 
outline and is far from u in der Mitte,” since its centre lies at 
2*7 mm. from the posterior side and 4*7 from the anterior side. 
Proceeding from this irregular area are three cracks, which, 
however, do not appear to reach the periphery precisely at the 
points where it is cut hy the. sutures between the three infra- 
basals. Under careful lighting one can detect traces of sutures 
continuing those on the posterior side, and they seem directed 
towards a point more strictly central than the supposed axial 
canal. The u fiinf rvmdliche Poren/’ which represent the axial 
nerve-canals, are not quite so obvious as might he supposed. 
They are irregular in shape, size, and position, and that in the 
small infrahasal lies at the outer edge of a. long depression, 
which seems to have been regarded by the draughtsman of 
Dr. Rothpletz (Taf. x. f. 28 6) as formed of two pores. That 
figure has the small infrahasal towards the observer. 

Infrahasals closely united. By removing a little more of the 
firm adherent matrix. I have been able to make the sutures 
clearer, so that the proof of their position no longer rests on the 
doubtful appearances of the proximal end. The axis of the small 

infrahasal is in a line with the periproet. Heights of IBB . 

small. IB 15 mm.; right large IB 14*4 mm. along median line, 
15*1 to upper angle; length of suture between the large IBB 
12*3 mm. The infrahasal circlet seems to hear indications of 
growth-lines parallel with its upper margin and crossing the 
vertical sutures (PI. XO. fig, 10). 

Basals (PI. XU. figs. 8, 10) hounded by distinct sutures. 
While all rest symmetrically on the infrabasals, none is quite 
symmetrical above. The lack of symmetry corresponds with 
abnormalities in the radials, and will be described in connection 
therewith, The measurements in millimetres are :. 



Width 

Greatest 

Width 

1 

Height. 


| below. 

i 

width. 

■ 

above. 

post. R ... .i 

12*7 

17*1 

11*6 

20*8 | 

r. post. R .! 

13*7 

16*8 

11*1 

eft. 26*6 i 

r. ant. R .j 

12*0 

17*0 

(Ml. 12 0 

24*8 

1. ant. B . 

■ 14'5 | 

17*6 

ea. 11*0 

22*7 + 

1. post. B .. j 

12*0 / .j 

10*6 

13*5 

20-3 ' ! 

. ■ 'i 
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The greatest width of each basal is at about two-thirds of its 
height, and here also the sides slope equably to a prominent 
umbo, above which the plates bend towards the oral pole, the 
bend being more sudden on the left than on the right. 

The Radials (PI. XO. fig. 9 ; text dig. 160) continue the slope of 
the upper part of the basals. They present several abnormalities 
due to growth, and are further obscured by crushing. Only four 
were distinguished by Dr. Rothpletz, but I believe 1 can see 
traces of a fifth, though much atrophied fand this is fully con¬ 
firmed by Dr. Wanner in littX Ant. R and 1, ant. R were 


Text-fig. 160, 



Analysis of the cup of the holotype. 

The sutures obscured by wear or fracture are represented in dotted line, 
as is also the outline of the periproct. 

r.pJl denotes the minute plates, of rather uncertain number and shape, one or all of 
which probably represent this radial. On Lp.Ji the outline of the cleaved 
surface is represented. The outline of a.R is modified by a slight shear. 
Nat. size. 

apparently of less modified outline than the others, though in 
this specimen weathering and crushing have rendered that out¬ 
line incomplete. The 1. ant. R rests on 1. ant. R by a longer 
side than that which rests on 1. post. B. Similarly, the side of 
ant. R, resting on the r. ant. R seems to have been longer than 
that on 1. ant. B. Ant. R is broken, and part of it, still united 
to 1. ant. R has been pushed inwards and under the remaining 
portion. Thus it is difficult to compare the mterradial sutures 
bounding these two radials, but there is nothing to show that 
they were not of equal length. The upper margin of each of 
these radials was excavated by a concave curve, and the edge 
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was slightly bevelled so as to give this the appearance of a very 
obtuse angle, with its apex about in the middle line of the radial. 
Tills appears to represent a greatly simplified brachial facet, but 
there are no articular markings, unless it be a. slight depression 
near the middle. 

The r. ant. It was similar in its general outline to the ant. and 
1. ant. HE, having, like them, the basiradial suture longer on the 
posterior than on the anterior side. It differs, however, in that 
its left or posterior side is divided into two tracts: one a very 
short suture connecting the upper angle of the plate with what 
seems to be part of the r, post. R; the other an excavate margin 
to the periproct. The curve of this margin throws the left upper 
portion of the radial away from the median line, so that the sub- 
angular concavity of the facet is longer on the left than on the 
right. 

The r. post. R is probably represented partly by a small 
fragment still attached to r. ant. II and partly by a fragment, 
attached to 1. post. II. The right-hand fragment has been pushed 
slightly inwards. Whether these fragments all represent the 
r. post. R, whether a part or the whole may not represent anal or 
perisomic plates, are questions that cannot he settled on the 
evidence of this specimen. [Dr. Warmer in Hit. confirms and 
extends my observation of some small plate or plates in this 
position, one of which, at any rate, he identifies with r. post. It,] 
Tire really important fact is that r.post.R has been so far 
atrophied that we may safely infer the entire absence of any 
r. post. arm. 

The 1. post. R is, in every direction, larger than the others. 
It rests, almost symmetrically, on the shoulders of the 1. post, and 
post. BB and abuts normally on 1. ant. II. On its right (/. <\ 
posterior) side, however, the radial in its lower part bounds the 
periproct, and in its upper part has a short sutural union with 
the supposed r. post. R, The upper, or peristomial, margin is 
regularly concave, with a slightly more marked curvature than 
that of the other radials, but shows no bevelling, groove, or 
depression, such as might suggest an articular facet. Outside 
this margin, however, the highest part of the plate rises into a 
mass of calcite (possibly stereom), which has been truncated by a 
cleavage-fracture, sloping slightly downwards and outwards from 
the oral pole. The evidence of the holotype leaves it uncertain 
whether this protuberance formed the base of a mere hump, of an 
unjointed spine, or of an arm; but Dr, Wanner tells me that, 
some of his specimens permit “ die sichere Beobachtung, dans 
1. p, R eine Gelenkflache fur einen Arm zeigt,” and his diagrams 
show that this joint-face corresponds with the cleavage-surface 
just described. It will be interesting to learn the exact consti¬ 
tution of this facet, whether it has a federal ridge and axial canal, 
and whether there is a ventral groove leading down to the 
peristome. Of such structures the holotype presents no trace 
whatever. . , .. 
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The projection of this facet is due not merely to the protu¬ 
berance on the radial, but also to the greater height of that 
radial and of the subjacent posterior basal. The sum of these 
heights is again relatively exaggerated by the nearer approach of 
the left posterior side of the theca to the vertical as compared 
with the right anterior side, which bulges outward. Thus the 
oral surface of the theca slopes downwards from the left posterior 
perradius towards the right anterior interradius. If the erect 
position of the stem be admitted, then all these departures of the 
theca from the normal symmetry result in raising the supposed 
large 1. post, arm further and further from the sea-floor. 

The evidence thus far does, not absolutely warrant the con¬ 
clusion that the r. ant.,ant.,and 1. ant. arms had become atrophied 
out of existence, or even that they were so reduced as to be use¬ 
less as food-collectors ; but it does lead us to infer that the task 
of sending a food-stream to the mouth was mainly, if not entirely, 
thrown on the 1. post. arm. 

The following are measurements of the radials in millimetres:— 



Height. 

Width 

below. 

Width 

above. 

Left 

lower 

margin. 

Right 

lower 

margin. 

r. ant. R . 

7*5 

9*4 

5*3 

8*1 

4*5 

ant. R . 

? 

? 

5*3 

preserved. 

? 

r : 

1. ant, R. 

8*9 

7’0 

to edge of 
periproct. 

3*4 or 
4*4 

? 

| 5-4 j 

| 

I. post. R . 

9*3 

11*7 

5*5 

7*6 

8'3 | 


Peristome (PL XO. lig. 9),—The measurement “ width above’* 
indicates how much of each radial enters into the peristomial 
margin. The opening is “ elliptische,” as Rothpletz describes 
it, only because the plates are shifted; probably it was of 
irregular outline, with an angle about the middle of each of 
the four large radials, and a longer side in the posterior region. 
One would like to know how this peristome was closed; by 
oral plates, by other plates of interradial position, by enlarged 
cover-plates of the left posterior arm, or, as seems highly probable, 
by the brachials of the reduced arms of the trivium. 

Periproct (Pl. XC. fig. 9).—-Dr, Rothpletz regarded the 
subcircular or subhexagonal opening between the post, and 
r. post. EE, and the 1. post., r. post., and r. ant. BE as the 
periproct. He did not observe all the difficulties to which this 
interpretation led, such as the apparent absence or almost com¬ 
plete atrophy of a radial, or, still more, the unusual position thus 
assigned to the small infrabasal, or even the necessary conclusion 
Prog. Zqol. Soc. —1913, Ho. LXL 61 
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that his species could not be a Hypocrinm. So long* as there was 
only one specimen known, it might have been legitimate to evade 
some of those difficulties by a vague hypothesis of abnormality, 
or, more precisely, to have supposed that the aims occupied its 
usual position opposite the small basal (which region is worn 
away in the holotype), hut that it had become choked, and that a 
new outlet had been formed by the partial resorption of that 
radial which in the present paper is called r. post. It, but which, 
on that interpretation, would have been ant. It. When, however, 
Dr. Wanner informs me that all his new specimens agree in. this 
curious position of the opening, and that none of them shows any 
trace of an opening on the opposite side of the theca, then I am 
bound first to accept the identification by Itothpletz, and after¬ 
wards to face the difficulties invol ved. 

The measurements of the periproct in millimetres are : height 5; 
width below, 5*4 ; left lower margin9 ; right lower margin 2*7. 

There is no trace of any periproct&l plat.es, unless they are to be 
sought in the minute plates between the left posterior and right 
anterior radial s. 

Ornament.—In addition to the growth-lines already mentioned, 
there are to be seen on the better-preserved infraha sals, i, e, on 
the posterior side, traces of pustules, apparently coinciding with 
the growth-lines. There also seem to be similar pustules on a, 
small, tract of the posterior basal. The rest of the surface is too 
badly preserved for the ornament to be detected. Dr. Itothpletz 
says that “ die clurchweg abgeriebenen Flatten lassen ihre pordse 
Bescliaffenheit zwar noch erkennen ” They are, however, far 
from presenting the curious appearance of IL schmideri , and on 
the better-preserved portions no pores can be observed. Most of 
the surface is irregularly worn and contains numerous holes. 
These latter, however, are either due to some boring organism or 
to the impression of hard particles in the matrix. Often the 
hard particles, which may be grains of a dark mineral or frag¬ 
ments of other fossil organisms, are still seen closely adherent to 
the cup-plates, or even forced into them. 

Affinities of “ II” piriformis ,—Comparison of the analyses 
shows at once that this species is not a Ifypoerinus * The position 
of the small infrabasal, the relations of the periproct to the pos¬ 
terior basal and to the superjacent rad Ms, and the modifications 
of all the radio,Is, are considerable distinctions. 

It is even doubtful whether the species should be referred to 
the Gasterocomidse, although it agrees with the diagnosis of 
that Family, as given above, in all the known essentia! features 
except in the shape of the radial facets. No other Gasteroeomid, 
however, has the infrabasals arranged in quite the same way. 
These two points demand closer scrutiny. 

The position of the small infrabasal in the right posterior 
radius is characteristic of Flexibilia Impinnata rather than of 
Dieyclica Inadunata. When the latter forms have a tripartite 
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base, the small IB is usually anterior, as in Hypocrhius. A few 
other positions for it have been recorded, but not, so far as I can 
find, the same as it occupies here, unless it be in the little- 
known Ampler istocr mm Hall (1881) from the Niagara group of 
Indiana. 

The radial facets of the Gasterocomidse are of the horse-shoe 
shape so common in Cyathocrinoidea. In "11:’ piriformis the 
facets are so greatly modified that it is perhaps unsafe to base con¬ 
clusions on them. The arm-bearing facet seems to have occupied 
almost the full width of the peristomial margin of the left pos¬ 
terior radial in the holotype ; but the diagram Dr. Wanner has 
sent me shows it as occupying about half the width. There is, 
in the holotype at any rate, no trace of the axial canal. The 
other facets are atrophied, it is true, but such traces of them as 
there are seem to indicate a pre-existing facet as wide as the 
radial rather than one of horse-shoe outline. Wide facets are, 
of course, almost universal in the Flexibilia Impinnata, though 
not confined to that group. 

If the reference of “ H.” piriformis to the Flexibilia be taken 
as a possible hypothesis, we have next to inquire whether in that 
Order the periproct ever emerges below the summit of the radials. 
I am unable to find that such an arrangement has ever been 
described in any known genus, but that is no valid argument 
against the possibility. Among Dicyclicalnadunata this peculiar 
position first appears suddenly in the Devonian, and I have already 
hinted at the possibility of its independent reappearance towards 
the close of the Carboniferous. Why, then, should it not have 
appeared with equal suddenness in some other group, especially 
when the form displaying it is peculiarly specialized in other 
respects'? 

Here, moreover, some actual corroboration of the hypothesis 
is afforded by the fossil which impelled me to make this first¬ 
hand examination of Ilypocrinus. That is a small cup or patina 
from the uppermost bed of the Yoredale series, in Nidderclale, 
Yorkshire. On it is based the new’ genus and species Cydono- 
crinus parvulus (Bather, Oct. 1913). 

Cydonocrmus belongs to that group of Flexibilia in which, to 
use Dr. Springer's words, “ the rays and their divisions are 
rounded exteriorly, and the interbrachial spaces relatively de¬ 
pressed ” (Journ. Geoh vol. xiv. p. 510, Oct. 1906). This character 
affects also the anal plates, which are 44 not united by suture with 
adjacent rays, but in arm-like series, more or less separated from 
them by perisome ” (Springer, op. tit. p. 519), Such forms con¬ 
stitute the Taxocrinidfe as defined by Dr. Springer, and it is clear 
that, of the included gen era, Cydonocrmus is most nearly allied 
to Taxocrinus. Thus it has the same fundamental plan of the 
cup as has U H” piriformis. 

Now the features in which Cydonocrmus differs from Taxo¬ 
crinus all bring it nearer to “11,” piriformis. They are the 

■61* : ' " 
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subglobular shape of the cup, the small diameter of the stem-facet, 
the relatively large size of the iiifrabasals, which in the Flexibilia 
are rarely visible, the rise of the vadials towards their facets 
curiously resembling the hump of the arm-hearing radial in 
"H” piriformis, the crowding of the facets round the peristome 
which thus becomes relatively small, and, finally, of greatest 
interest in this connection, the outward projection of the posterior 
basal, which, combined with the constriction of the upper part 
of the cup, almost entirely separates the rectal channel from the 
general thecal cavity. In the actual fossil the anal plates, which 
once rested on the posterior basal, have been broken away, so 
that the appearance is that of a periproet, opening at the top of 
the posterior basal and at the lower corners of the adjacent 
radial s. 

Given, then, the existence of such a form in Middle Car¬ 
boniferous times, it is easy to see how the accentuation of the 
left posterior radial with its arm would have pushed the periproet 
further to the right, and crowded out the right posterior radial. 
Tins and the diminution of the other arms would have produced 
a form agreeing with “ Ilfpiriformis. On this hypothesis some of 
the minute plates between the left posterior and right anterior 
radials may be relics of the perisomic plates. 

Physiologically considered, a modification bringing the food- 
intake so close to the vent would be curious in any group of 
erinoids; but that such a modification would not be altogether 
out of character with the Flexibilia may be gathered from a 
perusal of two suggestive paragraphs by Dr. Springer (Journ. 
Geol. vol. xiv. pp. 496, 497, 1906). Speaking of “that strange 
influence which has modified the bilateral symmetry of almost 
every genus in this entire group” he points out that “if the arms 
have an asymmetrical distortion, it is to the right, never to the 
left.” If the anals are shifted, it is likewise to the right, so that 
the excavation of the posterior basal for their reception is “on the 
right shoulder of the plate.” 

Timor is a long way from Britain, and I am not going to say 
that the genus which must lie established for “If.” piriformis is 
necessarily descended from the genus to which our Yorkshire 
fossil belongs; but I do claim to have shown some reason for 
thinking that ''Hf piriformis may belong to the Taxocrmid®, 
and that, peculiarly modified though it is, its very modifications 
are exaggerations of a tendency natural to that Family. 

Accepting this systematic position, at all events until it is 
proved erroneous, we may draw up the following:_ 

Generic Diagnosis.—A Taxoerinid with no radianal, with lar^e 
IBB forming a conspicuous part of the cup, with left post. B and 
arm enlarged and all others reduced in size, the right post. R 
being almost entirely atrophied, so that the rectum passes between 
post, and r. post. BB below and L post. and r. ant. RR above. 
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Summary. 

The two specimens of Hypocrirms sckneideri Beyr., described by 
Bey rich and Rothpletz respectively, are reclescribed and refigured. 
The structure of the genus is shown to agree with that of the 
Devonian family Gasterocomidse, but it is suggested that in this 
case and in that of “ Lecylhiocrmits ” adamsi the distinctive 
features may have been independently acquired. 

The holotvpe of u Hypocrinus ?J piriformis Rothpletz is re¬ 
described and refigured, and proved to be no IJypocrinns . It is 
thought to be a higldy modified descendant of the Taxocrinida?, 
by way of such a genus as Cydonocrinus. The left posterior 
radial appears to have borne a large arm, but the other arms were 
more or less atrophied, and the right posterior radial has almost 
disappeared. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XC. 

Hj/pocrhms schneideri JBeyr. 

Figs. 1—4 are photographs of the holotvpe, enlarged slightly 
less than 2 diameters. 

Fig. i. View to show the relations of the periproct, which is the opening nearest 
the observer. 

Fig. 2. View from above the oral pole, showing the peristome and radial facets. 

big. 3, The cup from the right side: o., oral pole ; a., anal opening or periproct. 

Note the light colour of the dense stereom at the sutures, contrasted 
with the staining of the porous stereom of the general surface. 

Fig. 4*. The cup from below, with the posterior interradius away from the observer. 
Note the sutures between the infrabasals. 

Fig. 5. A photograph os the peristomial area of the specimen figured by Rothpletz. 
The periproct is at the lower corner of the figure. X 5 tliani. 

Fig, 0. Micro-photograph of the upper part of one of the basals in the holotype. 
X 7 diam. 

“Hypocrinm ” piriformis Rothpletz. 

Fig. 7. The ground-down base of the holotype, photographed under water, so as to 
bring out the sutures between the infrabasals and the five axial nerve- 
canals in those plates (see detailed description on pp, 905, 906). The 
orientation is as in fig. 4, and approximately opposite to that of Roth¬ 
pletz, pi. x. f. 23 h. X 4 diam. 

Figs. 8-10. Photographs of the holotype, mit. size. 

Fig. 8. Shows the posterior basal with the protuberant left posterior radial (1. p. ID 
above it and the periproct, at its right upper corner. 

Fig. 9, View from above the oral pole, showing the distorted peristome with the 
large hut obscure facet of left post. R. to the left, and the anal opening 
towards the observer. 

Fig. 10. The basal facing the observer Is the right anterior. Above it is the peri¬ 
stome (o.), with the left post. R. rising up behind it, and with the anal 
opening (a.) to.the left. Note the ornament of growth-lines in the lower 
part of the cup. 

All the photographs were taken by Mr. H. G. Herring, and represent a 
selection from many attempts upon these difficult subjects. 

[Note. The following corrections were received too late for insertion in previous 

sheet . ■ 

Pago 896, line 15 from bottom } For lltipoerinm miUhri. 

Page 8U0.' „ 19 ■„ „ ) Read H. mnlleri. 


Elutoju. 
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52. On Freshwater Decapod Crustacea (Families Potamonidse 
and Palsemonidae) collected in Madagascar by the Hon. 
Paul A. Methuen. By W. T. Oalman, D.So.,’F.Z.S. f 

[Received October 8,1913: Head November 11,1913.] 

(Plates XCI. & XCII.J and Text-figure 161.) 
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Introduction. 


The collection described in this paper was obtained in Mada¬ 
gascar in 1911 by the Hon. Paul A. Methuen, to whom 1 am 
indebted for the opportunity of examining it. The specimens 
are the. property of the Transvaal Museum, Pretoria, hut, by 
permission of the Acting Director of that institution, a selection 
from among them, including the holotype of the new species, has 
been retained for the British Museum' 

For the purpose of comparison with Mr. Methuen’s material 
the specimens of Potamonidse and Palsemonid® from Madagascar 
already in the British Museum collection have been re-examined 
and the results have been incorporated in the paper. 

The following is a list of the localities whence Mr, Methuen's 
specimens were obtained. Those from the localities marked with 
an asterisk were collected for Mr. Methuen bv M. Herschell- 
Ohauvin of Tamatave . 


Mmiem Region of Madagascar. 

Manambato, streams running into Lake Rasoabe. Julv 
1911, . . * y * 

Ambilo, streams running into lagoon. July, 1911. 
-Rapides de l Ifotry, a deux jours de Tamatave. September, 
' 1911. ■ , , , ■. . . 

*Ivondro. August, 1911. 


t £ nWish " i by.permiwimi of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4 . lor explanation of the Plates see p. 932. 
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Mountains leading to the Mangoro Terrace . 

Ambatonharanana, near Ampasimpotsv. July, 1911. 

Mangoro Terrace. . . 

Imeriniandrosa, northern end of Lake Alaotra, altitude 
800-900 metres. July 1911. 

.Mountains leading directly to the Plateau , 

Araboh idratrimo. J une, 1911. 

South-western Region . 

Andranolaho and Tongoroby, Onilaliy River, List, of 
Betsioky. October, i 911. 

Part I.—Family Po tamonoje (River-Crabs). 

1. Description of the Material . 

The River-Crabs of Mr. Methuen's collection are referred to 
the following species :— 

Potamon ( Potamon ) rn ado gascar lease A. Miln e-Ed wards. 

„ „ goudoti H. Milne-Edwards. 

„ „ methiieni , sp. n. 

II ydrothelphusa agilis A. Milne-Edwards, 

As will he explained below, the specimens included under the 
first of these names differ considerably among themselves and 
represent at least three distinct forms which may possibly deserve 
to rank as varieties or even as species. 

In the specific descriptions which follow, regard has been 
given chiefly to the characters of the carapace, to the exclusion of 
those of the appendages, since the latter seem to afford no useful 
points for separating the species here dealt with. Attention may 
perhaps be called to the difficulty of deciding whether any single 
specimen is to be regarded as adult. In the case of females the 
broadening of the abdomen seems to afford a fairly definite 
indication, and it is usually easy to sort the specimens into 
“adults” and “immature.” l’n the males, however, the genital 
appendages of the first and second abdominal somites are often 
found apparently well developed in very small individuals, which 
differ considerably in the outline of the carapace from larger 
males. 

In the lists of specimens the numbers preceded by the letters 
* 4 B.M.” refer to the British Museum. Register of Crustacea.'' The 
measurements given in the tables are expressed in millimetres 
and were taken by means of a scale graduated to *5 mm. No 
very high degree of accuracy can be claimed for them, but I 
believe that they are fairly comparable among themselves; it is 
not in all cases certain that they can be directly compared with 
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measurements given by other writers, owing to the frequent lack 
of precise indication of the points between which measurements 
have been taken. In those given here “ length " is measured 
from the hinder edge of the carapace to the front in the median 
line, i. e., to the bottom of the notch between the frontal lobes ; 
u breadth 9) is the greatest breadth of the carapace wherever it 
maybe; “exorbital width ” is the distance between the tips of 
the exorbital teeth, and is therefore least accurate where these 
points are blunt and indefinite;, iL frontal width” is the most 
difficult of all to find fixed points for, owing to the obliquity of 
the sides of the front; the measurements here given have been 
taken between the innermost points of the orbits, i. c., just above 
the antennal flagella, when the carapace is viewed from in front. 

Complete references to the earlier literature relating to the 
species dealt with will be found in Miss Eathbuivs monograph, to 
which I am glad to acknowledge my great indebtedness. 


Potamon (Potamon) MADAGASCARDiNSE A. Milne-Edwards, 

Potamon (Potamon ) madagase eerie mis A. M.-E., Rathbun, Notiv, 
Arch, Mus. Paris, (4) vi. 1904, p. 284, pi. is. fig. 7. 

I have ventured to group under this name a number of speci¬ 
mens which differ considerably among themselves, and of which 
some at least would probably be regarded by other students as 
representing distinct species. I hare so grouped them, partly as 
a confession of failure, for I feel no great confidence that they 
really belong to a single species, although I have found no 
satisfactory characters by which fco distinguish them, and partly 
in order to emphasize the fact that the various forms can be 
arranged, in a way that seems to me significant, around the 
typical form of the species. They radiate outwards from this 
typical form towards the other species of Potamonidm recorded 
from Madagascar, and while in some cases there remains enough 
of a gap to justify the retention of the names given to these 
other, species, the relations are clear enough to suggest for the 
Madagascar River-Crabs an autochthonous origin from some 
form resembling the typical JP. mculcigascariense. '"Miss Rathbun, 
in her monograph, attributes a certain range of variation to 
this species, and notes that one of the forms shows a transition 
towards P t hmnhlotl . If the view here put forward be correct, 
the range of variation must be considerably extended, and 
P. humbloli, P . grandidieri, and P. bombetohense must be 
included as varietal forms. 

The specimens examined appear to fall naturally into five 
series as shown on the accompanying table of measurements. To 
avoid prejudging the question of their systematic rank, I designate 
these series by letters. 
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Measurements of Potamon madagascariense. 


j 

! Locality, &c. 

i ,•< 

i hex 

j 

i 

.; Length. 

L - 

| Breadth 

I 

Exorbital 
’j width. 

Frontal 

width. 

; Breadth ■ 
ratio. : 

j Series A. 

; Madagascar, B.M. 81.9 . 

¥ 

I 50 

j 66 

45 

20 

! 

! 1*32 

B.M. 85.18. 

¥ 

| 30-25 

39 

28 

12 

| 1*28 


$ 

1 15-5 

21*25 

i 15*75 

7 

1-37 

35 }> .. 

i <? 

1 11 

14*5 

11*75 

5‘25 

j 1*31 

33 33 . 

! ¥ 

f 10 

12*5 

10 

4*75 

! 1-25 

! „ B.M. 79.20. 

! <? 

j 16-75 

22 

15*5 

7*25 

! 1*31 

! » 33 . 

9 

j 13-5 

17*25 

13 

6 

j 1-27 

! 33 33 . 

! ¥ 

! 13 

16*75 

12 

5*5 

! 1*28 


1 $ 

! 12-75 

16 

12*5 

5*5 

j 1*25 

i Betsileo, B.M. 82.6. 

A 

! 25*25 

33*5 

23 

10*5 

; 1*32 

j J3 35 . 

' ¥ 

! 21 

27-5 

19-5 

9 

! 1*3 

i 

? 

! 20*25 

26 

18*25 

8*5 

! 1*28 

i „ B.M. 80.27 . 

¥ 

! 28*5 

36 

24-5 

11 

! 1*26 

37 S3 .. 

? 

i 20*5 

26 

19 

8*5 

i 1*26 

1 

33 33 ..*. 

<? 

j 19-75 

25*75 

18*25 

8 ‘5 

1*3 

Series B. 

' Hotiy, Methuen, No. 90. 

¥ 

37'5 

46*5 

33*5 

14*75 

1*24 

i 33 3 3 91 . 

¥ 

32-5 

38o 

29 

13 

1*18 

! 33 33 92. 

<? 

22-25 

26‘5 

21 

9*25 

1*19 

93. 

e 

19-5 

23*25 

18*25 

8 

1*19 

| Series C. 


1 


| 



Aunbatouharanaua, Methuen, 


I 


1 



No. 25. J 
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15 

7 
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21 
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22 1 
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15 

7 J 
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3, 33 20... 
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14*5 ; 

19 | 

14 
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i 22 ...! 
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13-75 ! 

17*5 ! 

13*5 

6 j 

1*27 

31 „ 

c? 

13*25 i 

17 j 
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6 
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31 33 26... 

6 

11 

13*5 ! 

11 

4*75 

1*22 

33 33 15... | 

$ 

10-25 

13 

10*25 

4*75 

1*26 

Series I). 







j Madagascar, B.M. 88.5 .1 

S 

34 

45*5 

29*5 

14 

1*33 

33 55 ■**»•*. 

¥ 

35 

45*5 

29*5 

14 

1*3 

Series E. 
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itnerimaudrosa, Methuen, 

No. 35. ; 

<? 

47 

57*5 

41 
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33 33 33 . i 

S 

46*5 

58*75 
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17 j 
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3 , j> 38. ; 

3 ! 

45*5 

56 

38 
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1*23 

si ■ ji 37. ; 

<? i 

38*5 

47*5 
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Series A.—These specimens are all, without much doubt, 
referable to the typical form of P. madagascariense as described 
and figured by A. Milne-Edwards and by Miss Rathbim. The 
characters in which they differ among themselves are relatively 
unimportant, with two exceptions, viz.;—(1) the distance between 
the epigastric and the postorbital crests, which, in the largest 
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specimen (81.9), is a trilie less than half the distance between the 
former crest and the frontal margin, is about 2/5ths of that 
distance in t-lie largest specimen from 85.18, l/3rd in the largest 
from 82.6, and only about l/4th in an adult female from 80.27, 
while in the smallest specimen from 85.18 the two crests are all 
but continuous; (2) the roughness of the surface of the carapace, 
which, in most of the specimens, is in accordance with the 
published descriptions and figures, becomes notably reduced in 
the specimens from Betsileo registered under the .numbers 82.6 
and 80.27 ; in these, the whole carapace is much smoother, with 
only a few oblique granules or raised lines near the an ter o -lateral 
margins and on the posterior branchial regions, and one or two 
obsolescent granules on the front; it is to be noted that the 
granulation or serration of the antero-lateral margins themselves 
is not correlated with the general roughness or smoothness of the 
surface, being stronger in the Betsileo specimens than in the much 
rougher specimens from 85.18. 

In the smaller specimens of this series, especially in the two 
smallest from 85.18, the external orbital notch becomes very 
shallow or is altogether obliterated, and the outline of the carapace 
is more quadrilateral than in larger specimens. 

Series B.—The four specimens of this series differ from those 
included in Series Ain the relative flatness and narrowness of the 
carapace, which has the antero-lateral borders less arched,.so that 
the lateral projection of the. carapace beyond the ex orbital tooth 
is only about 2/3rds of the greatest diameter of the orbit instead 
of at least 5/6ths as in the larger specimens of Series A. These 
differences, however, are rattier less strongly marked in the 
larger than in the smaller specimens of this series. The frontal 
lobes are very prominent in one specimen, and in all there is a 
tendency for the margin of the front to be less defiexed than in 
Series A. The exorbital and epibranchial teeth are very pro¬ 
minent, and, although the carapace as a whole is much less rough 
than in the largest specimens of the first series, the epigastric and 
postorbital crests are sharply defined an A the oblique litres on the 
lateral regions are numerous, sharply cut, and granulated. The 
marginal granules on the under surface of the in eras of the 
chelipeds are very prominent and spinifonn. It is worth noting 
that even in the larger of the two males the genital appendages 
are very short, less than half the length of the abdomen, and 
apparently immature. . 

This form or Variety seems to me to lead in the direction of 
JJj/drothelpkusa . ' 

Series C.—The largest female in this series is only 16*25 mm. 
in length, but is apparently adult; the largest male is a trifle 
larger. The carapace in all is rather convex, especially antero- 
posteriorly, and the front is bent downwards. The carapace, on 
the whole, is rather wide, the ratio of breadth to length being, in 
one specimen, as high as T37. The surface is rather smooth, 
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although not more so than in some specimens of Series A.. The 
epigastric and postorbital crests are somewhat indefinite ; in some 
specimens they are nearly in line, but in others they are separated 
by a distance estimated at 2/5tbs of that between the epigastric 
and the frontal margin. The exorbital tooth is not prominent 
and the epibranchial is small. 

The specimens of this series approach the P. humbloii and 
P. grcmdidieri of Miss TLathbuiTs monograph, especially perhaps 
the latter, although they do not agree exactly with the description 
of either. They differ so much among themselves in all the 
characters that might be used to distinguish them from the 
specimens of Series A, that I cannot regard them as specifically 
distinct; from Series B they are more easily defined. 

Series I).—In the two specimens of this series the carapace is 
very smooth, the rugosities on the anterior part of the branchial 
region being hardly perceptible. The general antero-posterior 
convexity of the carapace is well marked, the various regions are 
also convex, and the grooves between them correspondingly 
distinct. The most characteristic feature is the inflation of the 
anterior branchial regions, which, in both, but especially in the 
female, is much more marked than in any of the specimens men¬ 
tioned above. The antero-lateral marginal line is not prominent 
and its granulations are nearly obsolete. In the female the 
distance between epigastric and postorbital crests is nearly half 
that between the former and the front, while in the male the 
proportion is not more than two-fifths. 

These specimens, which I cannot believe to be specifically 
distinct from the. smoother specimens of Series A, approach 
P. go ad oti in general aspect, and are separated from it chiefly by 
the character of the epigastric crests, which do not project nearly 
so far forwards, are much less oblique, and far more clearly dis¬ 
joined from the postorbital crests than they are in that species. 

Series E.—Tliis series consists of four large, dark-coloured, 
male specimens which differ considerably from all those discussed 
above. The carapace as a whole is moderately convex, with the 
regions somewhat inflated and the grooves between them well 
marked. The surface is fairly smooth, with oblique strife on the 
anterior part and more distinct raised lines on the posterior part 
of the branchial region. The crests are well defined and sharp, 
the epigastric well in front of the postorbital. The epibranchial 
tooth is large and the exorbital moderately prominent. 

According to Miss RathbuiTs analytical key to the species of 
the subgenus Potamon these specimens Would be referred to 
P. hombetoken.se, described by her from a single male specimen. 
From the detailed description and figure of that specimen, how¬ 
ever, they differ in the rather narrower carapace, in having the 
margin between exorbital and epibranchial teeth straight or 
slightly convex instead of concave, and, apparently, in having the 
inter-regional grooves more strongly marked. 
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Potamon (Potamon) goudoti II. Milne-Edwards. 

Potamon (Potamon) goudoti H. M.-E., Eathbun, IsTouv. Arch. 
Mas. Paris, (4) vi. 1904, p. 305, pi. xiii. fig. 10. 


Measurements of Potamon goudoti. 


Locality, &c. 

Sex. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Exorhital 

width. 

Frontal 

width. 

Breadth 
ratio. 

j Madagascar (no locality), 

Met!men, No 55. 

8 

30*25 

41 

26*5 

12*75 

1*35 

! Betsileo. B.M. 82.6. 

8 

31*5 

42*5 

28 

13*5 

1*35 

! „ . 

8 

29 

39 

25*5 

11*5 

1*34 

Antananarivo, B.M. 82.13 ... 

8 

29 

39*5 

26 

12 

1*36 

| 

8 \ 

28 

38*5 

25*25 

! 11*5 

i I 

1*37 : 

| 3? M 

8 

! 27*25 

36*25 

24*25 

11 

1*33 

„ „ (dry) 

8 

29*75 

41 

26*5 

12*75 ; 

1*37 ! 

53 5* J> 

¥ 

29 

39*25 

25’75 

12*5 

1*35 ; 

| 35 33 33 

¥ 

28*5 

37*5 j 

2-1*75 

11*75 j 

1*31 


The nine specimens agree in general with the published de¬ 
scriptions and figures of this species, and present no noteworthy 
differences among* themselves. 


Potamon (Potamon) methueni, sp. n. (Plate XCI.) 
Measurements of Potamon methueni. 


Locality, Ac. 

Sex. 

Length. 

■ 

Breadth. 

Exorbital 

width. 

Frontal 

width. 

Breadth 

ratio. 

Imerhmmdrosa, 

Methuen, No. 84. 

8 

33 

46*25 

26*75 

12*5 

1*4 

,3 „ 38. 

8 ' 

1 

j 30*75 

43*75 

25 

12 

; 1*4-2 

53 3, 39. 

8 

28-25 

39 

24 

n 

! 1*38 1 

t.„ . ; 


Description. —Carapace: length about five-sevenths of its 
breadth, very convex, especially from before backwards, gastric 
region sometimes below level of inflated anterior branchial regions; 
surface finely punctate, smooth. Oblique portions of cervical 
groove shallow and obscure, if produced forwards they would cut 
the line of the postorbital crest rather within the outer angle 
of the orbit; H -shaped depression well marked; posterior part 
of mesogastrie region wider than urogastric, the latter fairly well 
defined posteriorly. On the anterior branchial region is a faintly 
marked oblique ridge nearly parallel to the cervical groove. 
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Epigastric crests not very prominent, more or less rugose, 
hardly oblique, situated entirely behind a line joining epi- 
brancliial teeth; they are continued, without interruption, into, 
the protogastric portions of postorbital crest, which are very low, 
rounded, and ill-defined, except in so far as they are limited 
by the transverse depression behind each orbit; in general 
direction the postorbital crest is transverse, and it is not trace¬ 
able external to its intersection by the cervical groove. Groove 
between the epigastric lobes bifurcating widely behind, the limbs 
angularly bent so as to become parallel. Front strongly deflexed, 
but with anterior margin visible from above; divided into two 
low rounded lobes, most distinct from above, less so from in 
front; with a smooth raised marginal line. Upper margin of 
orbit with a prominent smooth border, inclined forwards, with 
only a faint trace of a lobe in the middle, towards the exorbital 
angle which is not at all prominent or dentiform. Lower margin 
of orbit nearly straight as seen from below, and smooth or 
obscurely crenelated; without any trace of a notch or sinus 
] >elow the exorbital angle. Antero-lateral margin strongly arched, 
with a distinct marginal line, which is smooth or, in the smallest 
specimen, obscurely crenulate, and runs on to dorsal surface 
behind. Postero-lateral border concave, with more or less distinct 
lines. Pterygostomial region and, less conspicuously, subhepatic 
region beset with tubercles. 

Merits of third maxillipeds slightly wider than long; ischial 
groove rather nearer the inner than the outer margin. 

Chelipeds unequal. Lower surface of merus margined with 
tubercles, which may become indistinct; a small blunt tooth near 
distal end of inner edge; upper edge rugose with a low sub- 
terminal tubercle. Carpus smooth and punctate externally; 
with two teeth on inner side and a variable number of small 
granules. Surface of hand smooth and rather coarsely punctate ; 
fingers long, slender, and strongly deflexed* 

Sixth somite of male abdomen shorter than its distal width. 

Holotype , male, 33 mm. in length, in British Museum. Para- 
types, the two other males mentioned above, in Pretoria Museum, 

.Rem,arks. —This species resembles, on the one band, P. goudoti 
and, on the other, the smooth form of P. madagascariense described 
under Series I) above. From the former it differs chiefly in the 
wider carapace (the concavity of the postero-lateral borders has 
the effect of increasing the apparent difference in this respect) ; 
in having the epigastric crests nearly transverse, lying behind 
instead of in front of the line joining the epibmnchial teeth, and 
quite continuous with the obsolescent postorbital crests; in having 
the gastric region less elevated and the transverse convexity of the 
carapace therefore less marked; and in having no notch below 
the external orbital angle. Compared with P. madagascarie/nse 
the same differences hold good, even although in that species the 
epigastric crests are less oblique and less advanced than they are 
in P. goudoti. 
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Hydrothelphusa agilis A, Milne-Edwards. 

Hydroihelpliusci agilis A. M.-E., liathbun, Nouv. Arch. Mas. 
Paris, (4) vii. 1905, p. 266, pi. xvii. (Potamonida?, xv.) fig*. 7. 


Measurements of HydrotheIplmsa agilis. 


Locality, &c. 

Sex. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Exorbital 

width. 

Frontal 

width. 

Breadth 

ratio. 

Ainbatonh aran an n, 

Methuen, No. 10 

9 

32 

36*5 

27*5 

12*5 

1*14 

1 » „ 11 

a 

28*5 

32*5 

25*5 

11*5 

1*14 

12 

a 

29*5 

33*5 

25*5 

12*25 

113 

„ „ 13 

9 

30*5 

31*5 

26*5 

12*5 

1*13 

11 

2 

31*75 

36*25 

27 

12*5 

1*14 

: Ambohidratrimo, 

Methuen, No. 28 

j 9 

; 27 

! 31*25 

23*5 

11 

ri.5 : 

29; <? 

1 31*5 

1 

27 

13*5 

1*2 

„ „ 30 

9 

38*5 

| 45*5 

32*75 

, 15*5 

i-is ; 

S) S) 31 

j ? 

27*5 

j 32*5 

23*75 

1 11*5 

i 1*18 : 

32 

>* 

! a 

| 26 

j 30*25 

j 22*75 

i 10*25 

116 


The arrangement of the spin tiles on the lower orbital margin 
is less regular and constant than is implied by Miss Rathbmi’s 
description. In other respects the specimens agree well with the 
published accounts of this species. All the female specimens, 
with the exception of Mo. 30, are clearly immature. 


2. Systematic Affinities of the Madagascar River-Crabs. 

In his monograph of the Indian River-Grabs (Cat. Crust. Indian 
Mus. pt, i. fasc. ii. Potamonidae, 1910), and in a short but very 
important later paper on the classification of tire family as a 
whole (Records Indian Mils. v. pt. iv. 1910, p. 253), Lt.-OoL 
Alcock has given an entirely new aspect to the system of the' 
Potamonida?. It is necessary, therefore, to enquire how the 
Madagascar species stand with reference to the new divisions of 
the family. Relying mainly, but not exclusively, on the character 
of the mandibular palp, Alcock has divided the River-Crabs of the 
Old World (apart from the aberrant Deekeniina?) into the two 
subfamilies of Potamoninse and Gecarcinucina?. In the former 
(text-fig. 161, A) the terminal segment of the palp is simple, 
although It may be thickened and plumose at the base, while in 
the latter (text-fig. 161, 0) it is 44 deeply cut into two lobes which 
embrace the Incisor process of the mandible.” Alcock refers the 
Madagascar genus ffydrotkelphusa to the Potamoninse, but. he 
points but that 44 the thickening at the base of the terminal joint 
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of the mandibular palp is more than ordinary prominent.” 1 
find that this statement applies not only to Hydrothelphusa , but 
also, and in an even greater degree, to the other Madagascar 
species that I have examined. In Hydrothelphusa the proximal 
thickening forms a sharply marked ridge ; in Potamon madagas - 
carieme (text-fig. 161, JR), P. goudoti , and P. methueni this ridge 
overhangs a little as a free lobe. This evidently forms a transi¬ 
tion to the bifid palp of the Geearcinucinse, although it is suffi¬ 
ciently far removed from the typical Gecarcimicine condition as 
seen in Parathelphusn tndentata (text-fig. 161,0), for example, to 
allow us to refer all the Madagascar species with confidence 
to the subfamily Potamoniuse, with which they also agree in 



Mandibular palp (denuded of seta?) of three species of Potamonidse. The lower 
figures represent the palp as seen from below, the upper figures the terminal 
segment as seen from in front. A. Potamon jhiviatile, B. P. madagascariense. 
(?. Parathdpmsa tridcntata. 

the shape of the male abdomen. It is possible that a similar 
transitional form of the palp may yet be found in species of 
Potamoninm from other parts of the world, but it is evident from 
Aieock’s remarks that it does not occur in any of the Indian 
species ; and, in the absence of evidence as to the species of the 
African and Malaysian Regions, it may be provisionally regarded 
as suggesting specially close affinity between the species found in 
Madagascar. 

I do not think that much importance attaches to the fact that 
in all the Madagascar species the palp consists of only two 
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segments. Aleoek found three segments distinct in nil the 
Indian species of Potavion, but in his later paper lie states that 
in the Potamoniiue the palp has either two or three segments. 
From the examination of a number of African species 1 suspect 
that it will not be possible to distinguish sharply between those 
species in which the suture-line between the first and second 
segments is well marked and those in which it is almost or quite 
obliterated. 

As regards the generic affinities of the species here discussed, 
there is nothing to forbid the conclusion that they are closely 
interrelated. They have, indeed, been placed in two distinct 
genera, Potamon and Hydrothelphusct, and the species of the. 
former might not unreasonably be placed in two subgenera, 
Potamon and Geothelphusa , but the groups indicated by these 
names are probably more convenient than natural. Both Aleoek 
and Miss Rathbun comment on the close resemblance of Hydro - 
tlidplmsa to Potamon , and Miss Rathbun specially mentions its 
affinity with P. madagascariense ; this affinity becomes even more 
striking when comparison is made with some specimens of 
Mr. Methuen’s collection which I have described above as repre¬ 
senting a form of P. madagascariense (Series B). Potamon 
govdoli is considered by Miss Rathbun as forming a link between 
the subgenera Potamon and Geothelphusa, and the new species 
described above as P. methueni goes even further in the direction 
of the latter subgenus. There can, however, be little doubt that 
Geothelphusa , even as restricted by Aleoek, has still very slender 
claims to be regarded as a natural or monophyletic group. A 
general softening of the asperities of the carapace, such as we 
frequently see within the limits of undoubted species, has only to 
be carried a little further to result in the obliteration of the 
postorbital and epigastric crests; and there is no difficulty in 
supposing that so short a step may have been taken independently 
by more than one evolving species. This independence is, In 
fact, implied by A1 cock’s transference of certain species of “ Geo* 
thelphma ” to genera of his subfamily Gecarciiuieime, and I think 
there is some slight evidence of the same thing among those that 
remain in the Potamoninse. At all events there is no necessity 
to assume that P. goudoii and P. methueni are more closely 
allied to the species of u Geothelphusa ” found in Africa and Asia 
than they are to P. madagascariense. 

Potamon' madagascariense itself is placed by Miss Rathbun in 
the group of which P. edide (flmiatile) is the type’ 'While it 
certainly resembles the species of this group in the characters of 
the carapace, it differs a little, as already indicated, in the form 
of the mandibular palp, and also in some other small characters, 
such as, for instance, the much broader contact of the basal 
antennal segment with the front. What the exact value of these 
differences may be it is at present impossible to say. 
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3. Geographical Relations of the Madagascar River-Grabs. 

In addition to the species mentioned above, three others have 
been recorded from Madagascar. The African Potamon [Pota- 
monautes) depressum was recorded by Lenz and Richters, but its 
occurrence is doubted by Miss Bathbun. Potamon (Potamon) 
piUarellii , described by jSTobili (Boll. Mus. Zool. Torino, xx. 
No. 507, 1905) since the publication of Miss Rathbim’s mono¬ 
graph, appears to be allied to P. madagascariense , but is, no 
doubt, a distinct species. Finally, Potamon ( Parathelplmsa ) 
antongilense , described by Miss Bathbun, is evidently a remark¬ 
able and isolated species, concerning which further information 
is much to be desired ; as far as can be judged from the shape of 
the male abdomen, it is not a Parathelplmsa in the sense in which 
that genus has been restricted by Alcock. 

Leaving aside these three species, and considering only those 
that are represented in the collections now examined, it is 
evident that the Potamonid fauna of Madagascar bears no dose 
relation to that of Peninsular India, which, as Alcock has shown, 
belongs entirely to the subfamily Gecarcinucime. This is im¬ 
portant, since geologists seem to be agreed that the connection 
of Madagascar with India existed only at a time (not later than 
the early Oligocene) when Peninsular India was separated from 
the continent of Asia. Of the possible affinities with African 
species it is perhaps unsafe to speak until the rich Potamonid 
fauna of Africa shall have been examined as thoroughly as that 
of India has been by Alcock; but it is worth noting that no 
typical Potamon seems to be known from East Africa; and if, on 
the one hand, P. madagascariense is the most primitive of the 
Madagascar species, and, on the other*, if it is real]}* allied to the 
group of P. fluviatilti , then it is hard to guess by what route it 
can have reached the island. Further than this it does not seem 
possible at present to go. As I have indicated above, our con¬ 
ceptions of the phylogenetic relationships of the species rest, as 
yet, on a very narrow basis of morphological fact; and, until 
that basis is broadened very considerably, the group of Biver- 
Orabs, as a whole, appears to me to be a hazardous subject for 
zoogeographical speculation. 

Part II.—Family P A h M M o N I d m (River-Prawns). 

The Palflemonidse of Madagascar have already formed the sub¬ 
ject of an important memoir by CoutRre (Ann. Sci, Nat. Zool 
(8) xii. 1900, pp. 249-342, 5 pis.), on which I have relied mainly 
for the determination of the four species in Mr. Methuen’s 
collection. These are as follows:— 

Palcemon lepidadylus Hilgendorf. 

„ dolichodactylm Hilgendorf. 

„ ritsemm de Man. 

„ hildebrandti Hilgendorf. 

Proc. Zool, Soc.-*-19I3, No LX II, ■ '■ y'V...'-62. 
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While all the adult males and a good many of the females i'n 
the collection have been referred to one or other of these species, 
there remain over a number of specimens which either lack the 
large chelipeds or are clearly immature. It is possible that these 
may include representatives of some other species, but I have not 
succeeded in identifying them, and it does not seem that any 
good purpose would be served by enumerating them bore. 

The most interesting species in the collection is that which I 
identify with Bithynis Mlclebmndti of Hilgendorf, which does not 
appear to have been re-examined since its description in 1897. 
The series of specimens collected by Mr. Methuen, together with 
those already in the Museum Collection, show, I think, that this 
species is not closely related to the Chilian species which is the 
genotype of Bithynis; that the single character which led to its 
being referred to the genus Bithynis is a matter of individual 
variation : and that, therefore, the species should be removed to 
the genus Palcemon. 

Pal,£mox (Macrobrachium) lepidactymjs Hilgendorf. 

Palmmon kpidactylus Hilgendorf, Monatsber. Akad. W iss. Berlin, 
1878 (1879), p, 838, pi. iv. figs. 14-16. 

Palivmon (Macrobrachium) kpidactylus Couture, Ann. Sei, "Nat. 
Zoo\. (8) xii. 1900, p. 272, pis. x., xi. figs. 1-13 a. 

Localities . Ambatonharanana, 7 males (Methuen) ; Rapides do 
llfotry, 1 male (Methuen): Betsileo, 3 males, B.M. 80.27. 

In the characters of the rostrum and of the larger cheliped all 
the specimens fall within the range of variation determined for 
this species by Couti&re, In no case, however, does the form of 
the smaller cheliped agree with that which he regards as typical. 
Ilie fingers of this appendage are in all the specimens straight or 
nearly so. meeting completely or with only a slight gap, and 
having a scanty provision of bristles on their opposed edges. In 
these respects the specimens agree much better with Couti&re’s 
P, hilgendorf and suggest tliat that species should not be 
regarded as distinct from P, hpidactylm . 

Pal.emox (Pa uapaljrmon) bolichodaotylus Hilgendorf. 

Pakemon dolichodactyhis Hilgendorf, Monatsber. Akad. Wias. 
Berlin, 1878 (1879), p. 840, pi. iv. fig. 18. 

Palmmon dolichodaciylus Ooutiere, Ann. Sei, Nat. ZooL (81 xii 
1900, p. 283, pL xi. figs. 18, 19, ^ ^ 

Localities, Andranolaho and Tongoroby, Onilahy River, 15 
males, 3 females (Methuen), 

Ihe laiger males in the collection agree very well with, the 
accounts of this well-marked species given by Hilgendorf and by 
Conti ere. With them are associated some smaller specimens in 
which the woolly covering of the larger chela is very slightly 
developed, ‘ The rostral formula is !g?, with 4-5 of the upper 
teeth post orbital. 
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Pal-emox (Eupal.emgx) ritsesle de Man. 

Palcemon{£wpcdcemcm) ritsemce de Man, Zool. Jalirb., Abtli. Syst. 
ix. 1897, p. 774; op, eit. x. 1898, pi, xxxvii. fig. 70. 

Palmmon ritsemce Coutiere, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool. (8) xii. 1900, 
p, 314, pi. xiii. figs. 32-33 a. 

Localities. Manambato, streams running into Lake Rasoabe, 
3 males, 8 females ( Methuen ); Ivondro, 6 males {Methuen ); 
Ambilo, 2 males {Methuen ); Tamatave, 1 male, B.M. 82.6. 

The specimens collected by Mr. Methuen belong, without 
doubt, to the same species as a specimen in the Museum Collec¬ 
tion from Tamatave, determined by Mr. Miers as P. idee Heller. 
They differ conspicuously from typical specimens of that species, 
however, in the fact that the surface of the carapace and of the 
tail-fan is completely smooth or presents only very minute and 
inconspicuous traces of spinules, while the chelipeds of the second 
pair are very finely scabrous. Since Nobili has described a 
smooth or nearly smooth variety of P. idee from New Guinea, 
and Coutiere records a similar example from Madagascar, this 
character may not be of specific value. The chelipeds of the 
second pair are shorter, in relation to the body-length, than in 
Coutiere’s specimens of P. idee, the longest being only about 
1-1 of that length, and most of them being actually shorter. 
Although the carpus is, except in three instances, longer than 
the chela, the difference is very much less than is shown by 
Oouti&re’s measurements in specimens of P. idee of similar size, 
and the fingers are always much more than half the length of the 
palm. On the other hand, the rostral formula in nearly all cases 
falls within the somewhat narrow limits assigned to the variations 
of this character in P. idee, and the armature of the fingers agrees 
precisely with Coutiere’s description. 

In all the points mentioned in which these specimens differ 
from the descriptions of P. idee, they approach Coutiere’s account 
of the form which he identifies with P. ritsemce de Man. Our 
smaller specimens, however, which alone are directly comparable 
with Coutiere’s largest, have the second chelipeds more asym¬ 
metrical and apparently a good deal stouter, the chela itself, and 
especially the palm, being relatively a little shorter. The larger 
specimens have many of the proportions rather different, the 
greater relative length of the palm in most of them being 
noteworthy. Finally, in the specimens now examined, the pos¬ 
terior peraeopods are, on the whole, stouter than in those 
previously described in this species, the ratio of length to breadth 
in the propodus of the fifth pair varying from 25 to 21, while 
de Man gives the ratio as from 35 to 25 and Coutiere as 25. 

On the whole, the balance of characters seems to be in favour 
of regarding our specimens as older individuals of the species to 
which Coutiere’s specimens belonged, which he has recorded under 
the name of P. ritsemce ; whether they really belong to de Man’s 
species is, perhaps, a little more doubtful; and I am not at all 

62 * 
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confident tluit they would he found to (lifter essentially from the 
smooth variety of P. vdm. It may be noted that, in having parts 
of the surface of the carapace slightly scabrous, some of our 
specimens agree with P. smtangensis de Man, which Coutiere 
regards as a varietal form of P. ritsemee . 

The following table gives (in millimetres) the more important 
measurements of all the specimens that have one or both 
chelipeds of the second pair preserved. The 44 total length ” of 
the body and also the £< total length ” of the chelipeds of the second 
pair are only approximate, on account of the impossibility of 
straightening the specimens without injury. In an ovigerous 
female the eggs measured *5 x ‘4 mm. 

Measurements of Palmnon ritsemee . 







Chelipeds of second pair. 

j 

Locality, &t\ 


Total 

length. 

Rostral 

formula. 






Sex. 

Total: 
length.: 

Merits. 

Carpus. 

Chela.: Palm. 

; 

Fingers, j 

Ivondro, 

Methuen, No. 96 ... 

<J 

116 

t 

no 

20 

37-5 

36 ! 21 

; 

15 

95 ... 

<? 

105 

2 + 9 

4 

(123 1 
l 93 

20*5 

18 

43 

29-5 

38*5 | 24*5 
27 | 17*5 

14 

9*5 

» 97 ... 

J 

ion 

2 + 9 

4. 

88 j 

14 

27*5 

i 

26 16 

10 

: Manumhato, 

: Methuen, No. 42 ... 

s 

98 

: 2 + 8 

4 

74 j 

12 

22 

1 

23-5 ) 13*5 

10 

1 Ivondro, 

Methuen, No. 99 ... 

£ 

95 

2 + 8 

I "4 

<93 ! 
\ 73 , 

16 i 

14 

31 ! 

24 1 

29 ! 17 ! 
1 26 j 14*5 j 

12 ■ ! 
11*5 j 

| Mamimbato, 

I Methuen. No. 46 ... 

? 

92 

3 + 8 

4 

? } 

j 

.10 | 

16’5 j 

' 1 6*5 j ' 8*5 | 

8 

i Tamarave, RM.82.0 . 

i 

! £ 

90 

■ 2 + 7 

j " 3 

90 ; 

18 

35 

| 33*5 i 20 . I 

j 13*5 

Mamimbato, 

Methuen, No. 47 ... 

$ 

80 

2 + 8 
~T 

56*5 

10 

: 17-5 

■ y f *■ 1 

: 17 ' j 9*5 

« 

j „ 45 ... 

? 

, 75 

? 

; ? j 

9 

15*5 

15 | 8*5, : 

6*5 


Pauehon hildebeandti Hilgendorf. (Plate FOIL) 

Biihynis (?) Mldebmndti Hilgendorf, Sitz.-Ber. Ges. Faturf. 
Freunde Berlin, 1893, p. 244: Coutiere, Ann. Sen Fat. Zoo]. (8) 
xii. 1900, pp. 250, 256, 259; Ortrnann, Bronrfis Thierreich, 
Crustacea, ii 1901, p, 1292 ; Ortmann, Proc. Amer. Phil Soc. 
Philadelphia, xll 1902,p, 274. 
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'■The material which I have examined consists of eleven speci¬ 
mens, from three localities, in the British Museum (Nat. Hist.)Col¬ 
lection and nineteen specimens from one locality in Mr. Methuen’s 
collection. The Museum specimens (PI. XOXI. fig. 1) agree with 
Hilgendorfs description of this species, except in one or two small 
details to be mentioned below. Mr. Methuen’s specimens were at 
first regarded as representing a probably new species of Palcemon^ 
since they possess a well-developed hepatic spine on the carapace 
(PI. XOII. fig. 6). Closer examination showed, however, that 
they differed in no other respect from the Museum specimens, 
and their specific identity was finally proved by the discovery, 
among Mr. Methuen’s specimens, of one which has no trace of a 
hepatic spine on one side of the carapace, while on the other 
side its place is indicated hy a small and inconspicuous tubercle. 

The following description applies to all the specimens examined. 

The sides of the carapace and the abdominal somites are 
rather coarsely punctate. The rostrum is more or less straight, 
with the dorsal edge moderately arched, of varying length but 
always shorter than the antennal scale, and often shorter than 
the antennular peduncle ; of the dorsal teeth, one is postorbital. 

The tip of the telson (PL XOII. figs. 4 & 5) is rather broadly 
rounded,sometimes,but not always,with a minute median point; 
the inner lateral spines are much longer than the outer. Between 
the inner spines is a fringe of sixteen plumose hairs. 

The third maxilliped does not reach the tip of the antennal 
scale. The chelipeds of the first pair extend beyond the scale by 
a little more than the chela. 

The chelipeds of the second pair (PL XOII. fig. 2) are similar, 
smooth, with fine scattered setules, and may extend beyond the 
antennal scale by the length of the chela and carpus. The carpus 
is equal to the merus, widened distally ; the chela slightly com¬ 
pressed (5 :6), a little wider than distal end .of carpus; palm 
longer than carpus and equal to fingers; fingers with a sharp 
cutting-edge for the greater part of their length, with two small 
teeth near the base of the dactylus, and one, with an indistinct 
second, on the immovable finger (PL XOII. fig 3). 

Posterior legs moderately stout, propod us of last pair about twelve 
times as long as wfide and about four times as long as the dactylus. 

The females are ovigerous from a length of about 38 nun. 
upwards. The eggs measure approximately 2 x 1*4 mm. 

It will be observed, from the table of measurements given 
below, that the females are much more numerous than the males 
in the collections examined and also that they considerably exceed 
them in size ; both conditions appear to be uncommon among the 
species of Pdmnion , but they are found also in P. moorei of Lake 
Tanganyika. 

Hilgendorf described the mandibular palp as consisting of only 
two segments. In all the specimens which I have dissected the 
usual three segments are distinct. Hilgendorf also attributes 
three teeth to the dactylus of the second chelipeds and-states that 
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the carpus “ ragt nur ein wenig tuiter die Antennenschuppe nach 
Torn,*’ while in our specimen the dactylus bears only two teeth 
and the carpus may extend beyond the tip of the antennal scale. 
In all other respects, however, Ililgendorfs description applies so 
well to our specimens that their specific identity can hardly be in 
doubt. 

The existence of an affinity between this species and the 
Bithynis gaucMchaudii of Chile and Peru, asserted only in a 
hesitating manner by Hilgendorf, is fully accepted by Coutiere, 
but denied by Ortmann, who considers that the resemblance does 
not extend beyond a single character (the lack of a hepatic spine) 
which may easily be supposed to have arisen by convergence. 
Otmann’s view is strongly supported by the variability of this 
character in the present series of specimens. I have examined 
the appendages of both species for other evidence of affinity 
between them, and have failed to find it. The branchial system 
and the mouth-parts of both are very similar to those of several 
species of Palcemon with which I have compared them. Only in 
one point do the mouth-parts of B. hildebrandti present anything 
unusual, and that is the reduced size of the epipodite of the 
first maxillipeds, but this constitutes no resemblance to I>\ gaudi- 
ckaudii , in which the epipodite is quite as large as in the species 
of Palcemon examined. On the other hand, the differences in 
genera l aspect between the two species are considerable ; B. hilde¬ 
brandti has the chelipeds hardly differing in the two sexes, 
slender, symmetrical, smooth, with the carpus equal to the merus, 
and the fingers armed with only a few small teeth near the 
base; B. gmidichaudii is a very much larger species, with the 
chelipeds very stout, much more strongly developed in the male 
than in the female, very unequal on the two sides of the body, 
beset with spiny tubercles, with the carpus shorter than the 
merus, and the fingers of the larger chela toothed for half their 
length or more. If it be advisable to maintain the genus Bithynis 
(which seems to me doubtful) it must be for the South American 
species alone, and B. hildebrandti must be transferred to the genus 
Palmnon. 

The variability of the hepatic spine in this species recalls the 
cases of “mutation” recently described by Bouvier in certain 
Atyidse. It resembles these cases in its discontinuity, only one 
individual out of those examined being in any way intermediate 
between the two forms; and it further resembles some of them 
at least in the fact that it is geographically limited, for the 
specimens of the two forms come from different localities. Both, 
of these points, however, require to be tested by further collecting. 
It differs from BouvierVcases in that it concerns only a single 
character, and one which, were it not for its constancy in other 
Palsemonidae, might be regarded as of trivial importance. 

The large size of the eggs may be taken to indicate an abbre¬ 
viation or suppression of the larval development, and this is 
likely to be associated, as it is in some other Palsemonida?, with 
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an exclusively fresh-water habitat and a restricted area of distri¬ 
bution ; it may he not without significance therefore, that, of the 
species of Palfflmonicke in the present collection, P. kildebrcmdti is 
the only one that does not occur outside the island of Madagascar, 


Measurements of P alamo n kildebrmdtL 


Locality, &c. 

Sex. 

Total 

Rostral 

Hepatic 

! Chelipeds of second pair. 


length. 

formula. 

spine. 

1 Merus. 

Carpus. 

Chela. 

Palm. 

Fingers 

| A no baton li ara n ana, 

1 Methuen. 

¥ 

46 

1 + 6 

1 

+ 

6-0 

6*5 

15*5 

7*75 

7*75 

f 

; 

? 

45 

1 + 6 

6 

+ 






1 

! 7* . 

n 

4 

45 

1 + 5 

0 

+ 

5*3 

5*5 

14*0 

7*0 

7*0 

. 

¥ 

45 

1 + 5 

+ 

5*5 

5*2 

14*0 

7*5 

6*5 

51 

? 

44. 

1 + 5 
*0 

+ 

j 5*5 

5*5 

14*0 

7*0 

7*0 

> 99 

? 

43 

1 + 6 

T" 

+ 






1 n . 

¥ 

42 

1 + 5 

+ 

5*5 

5*5 

14*0 

7*5 

6*5 

| 

¥ 

40 

1 + 6 

0 

+ 

5*5 

5*5 

14*0 

7*0 

7*0 

1 JS ...... 

? 

40 

| 

1 + 6 
i 2 

+ 

i 4*8 

5*0 

9*3 

5*0 

4*3 

j „ .. ! 

| ¥ 

| 39 

; i+6 

| i 1 

! 

+ 

5*2 

5*5 ; 

14*0 

7*5 ; 

6*5 

. 51 .! 

¥ 

38 

1 i±Z i 

+ 

: 4*7 

4*6 

11*0 ! 

6*0 

5*0 

1 » 

¥ ! 

38 

! 1 + 5 : 

; 1 j 

+ 

i 4*0 

4*0 i 

10*0 

5*2 

4*8 

» 

1 ? ' 

36 

i 1 + 7 

! "5 

j 

+ 

■ 4*2 

4*5 

10*4 

5*2 

5*2 

** . 

i ¥ 

i 36 

! 1+6 
j “2 

; + 

j 4*5 

4*5 

9*5 ; 

5*0 

4*5 

i 55 .; 

i 

£ j 

35 

1+5 
: 1 

| + ■ 


i 




| ■ ! 

£ 1 

32 

; 1+7 ! 

1 '“1" ! 

+ 

| 3*7 : 

3*9 ! 

8*6 : 

4*5 

4*1 

1 

»> .j 

£ 

32 

I 1+5 : 
1 | 

+ 

!* 4*0 ; 

| 

4*0 ! 

9*3 

j 5*0 

4*3 

» .. 

£ j 

32 

.1+6 

1 

. 0 

; 4*2 

4*3 5 

9*1 

! 4*8 : 

4*8 


£ ' 

28 

; 0+6 ! 

+ 
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Measurements of Palmmon Mldebrandli (continued). 


Locality, &e. 

! 

Sex. 

Total 

Rostral 

■ 

: 

Hepatic; 

Chelipeds of second pair 


length, formula. 

spine, i 

Menus. 

Carpus, 

Chela, 

Palm. 

Fingers. 

i 

I Betsileo, B.M.S2.6. 

: 

? 

50 

1 + 5 

r 

0 

(6*0 

(6*0 

6*0 

6*0 

13*0 

14*5 

7*0 

8*0 

6*0 

6*5 

35 J» 

? 

48 

1+6 

_ 

0 






}} J) 

? 

46 

1+7 

2 

0 

( 5*7 
15*7 

5*7 

6*7 

13*0 

32‘2 

7*0 

6*5 

6*0 

5*7 

; 

(5 53 

? 

46 

1+6 

2 

0 

(6*0 

X 6*0 

6*0 

5*5 

12*2 

12*0 

6*7 

6*5 

5*5 

5*5 

JJ JJ 

? 

46 

3+7 

3 

0 

6*0 

6*0 

12*0 

7*0 

5*0 

1 

<? \ 

43 

1+8 

T 

0 

6*0 

6*0 

13*5 

7'S 

6*0 

| 

1 J5 JJ •■•! 

? 

1 

38 

1+7 

0 

(4*5 

(4*5 

I 4*5 
! 4*5 

8*9 

8*9 

! « 
4-7 

4*2 

4*2 

i Madagascar, 
j B.M. 79.20.1 

1 

| 

? 

52 

1 l±1 

i ** 

0 






|' 

¥ 

? 

? 

1 + 5 

0 

j 6*0 

! 
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| 

j 
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| ” .. 

East Imerina, 

; B.M. 92.7.4.6-7... 

37 

“2 

1 + 6 

1 

0 

! « **• 

1 

; ? 

J 

i 

1 : ' 37 

1 + 6 

2 

; 0 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 

Plate XCL 

JPatanum methuem, sp. n. 

Fig. 1. Male. Hobtype. Natural size. 

2. „ „ Hand of larger cheliped. X 14. 

3. „ „ Abdomen. X If. 

4. „ „ Third maxilliped. X 24, 


Plate XCII. 

Talasmm hildehraudti. 

Fig. 1 . Typical form, ovigerous female. X 2|, 

% » Cheliped. X 5. 

3* » 5 j base of lingers. X10. 

4. Telson. X10. 

5. jj Tip of telson. X 15. 

6. Form with hepatic spine. Carapace. X 2£. 
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53, A New Trematode of the Genus Lechriorehis from the 
Dark Green Snake (Zamenis gemonensis). By Marie 
V* Lebour, M.Se., Assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Leeds University *. 

[Received September 20,1913: Read November 25,1913,] 

(Plate XC1II.+) 


Ethology: A new species of Trematode in the body- 

cavity of Zamenis gemonensis . 933 

Geographical Zoology: Southern Europe ; Zamenis 
gemonensis, a new Trematode from the body- 

cavity . 933 

Systematic: LecliHorchis inermis, sp. n., from the 

body-cavity of Zamenis gemonensis . 933-936 


On June 10th, 1913, a specimen of a Dark Green Snake 
(<Zamenis gemonensis ), from Southern Europe, died in the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society’s Gardens, and loose in the body-cavity were a large 
number of Trematodes which were sent to me for identification. 
These prove to be a new species of Lechriorehis Stafford closely 
related to L. validm Nicoll (1911). The habitat is interesting as 
all the Trematodes of the group which includes Lechriorehis 
whose habitat is known, occur in the air-passages, pharynx, 
or anterior part of the (.esophagus of their hosts. This appears 
to be the first time that one of this group has been found 
occupying the body-cavity. 

An interesting feature in the new species is the absence of 
spines on the body. The cuticle is quite smooth, unlike any of 
the other members of the genus. However, in some specimens 
spines can be seen below the surface of the cuticle, but not 
reaching to the outside, which seems to indicate a gradual dis¬ 
appearance of spines owing to the worm living in the body-cavity 
of its host, and therefore being in no danger of getting swept 
away as is the case in open passages. In all other ways it agrees 
closely with the other members of the genus. 

On account of the absence of spines I propose for this new 
species the name Lechriorehis inermis . 

Lechriorchis inermis, sp. n. (PL XCIIL) 

Length of body 5-10 mm. Oral sucker 0*40-0*60 mm. 
Ventral sucker 0*60-0*92 mm. Average ratio of oral to ventral 
sucker 2:3. Prepharynx small, oesophagus the same length as 
pharynx. Intestinal cseca reaching a good way beyond testes. 

Communicated by the Secretary. 
t Eor explanation of '.the' Plata see p. 936* 
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Testes behind centre of body, right in front of left. Cirrus-sac 
reaching to posterior margin of ventral sucker. Ovary on right 
side behind or slightly overlapping ventral sucker. Yolk-glands 
reaching from just in front of the level of the anterior margin of 
ventral sucker to centre of testes or behind them. Receptaeulum 
seminis uterinum present on right side of body behind right 
testis. 

The body (fig. 1) is convex dorsal ly and nearly fiat ventmlly, both 
suckers being conspicuous and the cirrus usually protruding from 
the genital pore. The length of mature worms varies from 5 to 
10 mm,,the last-named being in the case of a specially well extended 
specimen examined under pressure. Unfortunately, this large 
specimen was damaged before being fixed. One immature specimen 
occurred measuring 4*4 ram. in length which contained a, few 
eggs and had a very short uterus. In breadth the worms 
measured from T2 mm. to 1*9 mm., the greatest breadth being 
in the region of the ventral sucker. The average length is about 
5*5 mm., breadth 1*4 mm. 

A good deal of interesting variation occurred in the arrangement 
of the organs. The suckers vary but little, the ratio of the oral 
and ventral suckers being almost exactly 2 : 3. Both are circular in 
outline with circular apertures. The aperture of the oral sucker 
measures about 0*20 nun. across; the aperture of the ventral 
sucker is more than half the width of the sucker* and very regular 
and conspicuous. The usual position of the ventral sucker is 
with its centre almost exactly at the anterior third of the body. 
It may, however, be a little further back. In the young specimen 
it is much nearer the centre of the body, a fact to be expected as 
the hind portion of the body always increases to a much greater 
extent than the fore part. 

The prepharynx is exceedingly short but quite distinct; the 
pharynx is broad and muscular, the breadth slightly greater than 
the length (length 0*20 mm.); the oesophagus is about the same 
length as the pharynx. Surrounding the pharynx are large 
glandular cells which are continued fora short distance down the 
oesophagus. Pharyngeal glands are mentioned by Stafford in 
L . primus (1905). The intestinal ea?ca vary in thickness in 
different parts and reach usually about 0*60 mm. beyond the 
testes; beginning near the centre of the body, they gradually 
become more lateral and slightly ventral in position until they 
reach the testes, when they become quite irregular and may be 
both dorsal to the testes or one ventral and one dorsal (fig. 3); and 
one maybe longer than the other, in one case quite twice as much 
extending beyond the left testis as the right. The usual length 
beyond the testes is 0*60 mm. Sometimes the caeca bend inwards 
so as to be completely internal to the testes. The ends are 
swollen and very much broader in the posterior than in the 
anterior part. 

The excretory vesicle is large and opens at the extreme posterior 
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‘ end, where it is surrounded by large deeply staining cells; just 
in front of the opening the vesicle is much folded, giving it 
the appearance of having been “ puckered in ” before the narrow 
opening. In front of this pleating it widens out as a large tube 
running dorsal to and parallel with the ascending limb of the 
uterus; in front of the testes and behind the ovary it forks, each 
limb reaching far forward beyond the ventral sucker to about 
midway between the ventral sucker and pharynx. 

The testes are oval bodies more or less lobed on their inner 
margins, usually lying obliquely with the right testis in front of 
the left; the usual situation is for the right to be about0*15 mm. 
in front of the left, but they may be almost on a level, and in 
two cases the left testis was in front of the right. Curiously 
enough, these variations occurred in the small immature worm 
and in the largest specimen. It is just possible that we may 
have to do here with a different species. In a. specimen 5’2 mm. 
in length the testes measured, right 0*90 mm. x 044 mm., left 
0*84 mm. x 0*44 mm., the greater axis lying longitudinally. On 
the inner margin there are two or three lobes. The cirrus-sac is 
long and reaches almost to the posterior level of the vential 
sucker. Sometimes it readies the extreme posterior end, and in 
two cases (again the immature worm and the largest) it was 
much shorter and only reached a short way behind the anterior 
margin of the ventral sucker; in this respect being much nearer 
L. validus Nicoll. The vesicula seminalis is much convoluted 
and occupies the posterior third of the cirrus-sac, the ductus 
.ejaculatorius being surrounded by an enormous mass of prostatic 
cells and ending in a short protrusible cirrus often to be seen 
exserted from the genital pore. The male opening is on the 
right side of the genital pore, which is situated on a level with 
the centre of the pharynx and midway between it and the lateral 
margin of the body-wall. The ovary is almost round, and lies 
dorsally on the right side of the body immediately in front of the 
right testis. It overlaps the ventral sucker for about a third of 
its diameter; its position varies however, and in some cases it 
may be rather more than this and in others not so much. The 
portion of the ovary that overlaps the cirrus-pouch is on its right 
side. The oviduct receives a large shell-gland, gives oft* a Laurers 
canal, and receives the vitellarian duct, then runs down as the 
uterus in many coils to nearly the posterior end of the body, 
when it doubles back as a much broader tube, runs forward 
gradually straightening and narrowing and passes the ventral 
sucker dorsally. In the course of the descending portion behind 
the right testis is a receptaeulum semiuis uterinum. When the 
uterus reaches the level of the anterior ends of the excretory 
vesicle its walls form a vagina with a thick euticular lining, and 
surrounded by a layer of deeply staining large cells which 
accompany it for the whole of its course until it opens on the 
left side of the genital pore. The eggs are very numerous and 
of a deep brown colour when old, the young eggs being much paler. 
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The cap is not very conspicuous until the egg is open. The eggs 
(fig. 2) measure ‘033 mm.-*036 mm. x *021 mm.*— '023 mm. The 
vitellaria are variable in length, but never reach beyond an ex¬ 
tremely short distance in front of the ventral sucker, 0*02 mm. is 
quite the furthest they ever reach and usually it is not so much. 
Posteriorly they reach to about the middle of the testes, but are 
extremely variable in this region, and the left may reach to 
behind the left testes and the right hardly reach to'the anterior 
portion of the right, or both may reach to the level of the middle 
of the testes. The vitellarian follicles are in small groups lying 
laterally to the outside of the intestinal cseca ; small ducts from 
them unite in a transverse duct each side lying just behind the 
ovary, and these unite in a small reservoir in the centre of the 
body which gives off the vitellarian duct to the oviduct. 

Lechriorchis validus Nicoll is undoubtedly the most nearly- 
related to the present species. L. inermis differs from it chiefly 
in its much smaller eggs and position of the vitellaria. The 
position of the testes (right in front of left instead of the reverse) 
and of the vesicula seminalis being rather more variable, do not 
seem to be such important specific characters. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XCIII. 

% 

Lechriorchis inermis , sp, a. 


The following letters apply to all the figures. 


C.S. Cirrus-sac. 

33. P. Excretory pore. 
K.V. Excretory vesicle, 
G.P. Genital pore. 

I. Intestine. 

. O. Ovary. 

<ES. (Esophagus. 

O.S. Oral sucker, 

PH. Pharynx. 

P.PH. Prepharynx. 


R.S.U, Eeceptaculum seminis 
uterinum. 

S.GL. Shell-gland. 

T. Testis, 

U. Uterus. 

V. Vitellaria. 

VG, Vagina. 

V.S. Ventral sucker, 
V.SEM. Vesicula seminalis. 


Fig, 1, Ventral view. Length 5*4 mm. 

2. Eggs, length *033 mm, '■ - 

3. Transverse section through unpaired portion of excretory vesicle and testes, 

showing intestinal caeca irregularly placed. 

4. Transverse section through ventral sucker. 
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54. Cirripedes from the Cenomanian Chalk Marl of 
Cambridge. By Thomas H. Withers, F.G.S.* 

[Received September 25,1913 : Head November 25, 1913.] 

(Plates XCIY. & XCV.+) 

. Index. 

Pag-a 

Structure of Zeiigmatolepas and Titanolepas .941, 94-3 

Lines of Evolution in Pollieipedidae. 937 

Distribution (Geological), Cretaceous of Europe, Zeugma to - 

Upas and Calantiea ( Titanolepas ) .... .939,944 

Zeiigmatolepas mockleri, gen. et sp. n. 938 

Z. cretce Steenstrup sp.. 941 

Scalpellum cretee Steenstrup sp., referred to Zeiigmatolepas . 942 

Zeiigmatolepas compared with Pollicipes ..... 941 

Scalpellum tuberculatum Danvin, referred to Titanolepas . 943 
Titanolepas subgen. nov. of Calantiea , for Scalpellum 

tuberculatum Darwin .. . 943 

Calantiea, see Titanolepas and Scillcelepas . 947 

Scillcelepas compared with Titanolepas .. 947 

Through the industry of the late Mr. F. Mockler, I have been 
enabled to examine a large series of Cirripede remains which he 
obtained from the Cenomanian Chalk Mari in the neighbourhood 
of Cambridge. By far the greater number can be referred to two 
species, which add materially to our knowledge of the phylogeny 
of the pedunculate Oirripedes. 

One, Zeiigmatolepas mockleri , gen. et sp. n., is represented by 
two nearly complete capitula and portions of nine others, as well 
as a large number of isolated valves. It is interesting from the 
fact that, while it agrees with the species of Pollicipes in the 
number of valves of the capitulum, it differs not only in the 
more specialized form of scutum, but also in the size and position 
of the upper latera, which are nearly as large as the scuta, and 
have become elevated to occupy the whole of the space between 
the. scuta and terga. This form certainly serves more than any 
other to connect the genus Pollicipes to Scalpellum , and, together 
with S> (?) cretce Steenstrup sp., from the Upper Senonian of 
Denmark, is now included in the new genus Zeiigmatolepas . 

The second species, Scalpellum tuberculatum Darwin, is repre¬ 
sented by a large number of separated valves, including several 
not previously known. These enable us not only to reconstruct 
the capitulum, but also to show that the species must be referred 
to the genus Calantiea Gray. Representatives of that genus 
are now found living, and the geologically oldest species of its 
subgenus Scillcelepas , to which Scalpellum tuberculatum comes 
nearest, occurs in the Miocene of Italy. The recent and 
Tertiary species have the umbones of all the valves apical, so 
that it is surprising to find in the Cretaceous representative, 

*' Communicated by Dr. W. T. Calman, F.ZJS, 
f For explanation of the Plates see p. 948. 
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S. tuberculatum , a more specialized form, of scutum, the umbo 
being subcentral. On account of its higher evolutionary deve¬ 
lopment, 8. tuberculatum is placed in anew subgenus of Galcmtica , 
namely Titan ole-pas, and it is here suggested that this form may 
represent an offshoot from the ancestral ScMlaiepas line, and may 
eventually have given rise to the genus Oxj/nasjns. 

Both species are remarkable in having an advanced form of 
scutum in which the umbo is subcentral, and, together with a 
small imdescrihed species of which only the Carina is known, 
constitute the oldest known examples of this specialized type of 
valve. It is quite evident that Zeugmatolepas mocMeri and 
Titanolepas tuberculata are derived from either the genus 
Pollicipes or from a PollicipesAike ancestor, and both have 
evolved the same type of scutum. These forms seem to show 
that the transition of the umbo in the scutum from an apical 
to a subcentral position, has occurred independently in unrelated, 
forms belonging to distinct lines of development, and recent 
work leads me to believe that this is equally true also of the 
carina in the more, advanced forms of Sccilpellum (sensu laid). 
In T. tuberculata the position of the umbo in the scutum is 
constant; but in Z, mocMeri it changes apparently according to 
age, although some individuals seem to be more advanced in this 
respect. It may be, therefore, that in the scutum of Z. mocMeri 
the subcentral umbo was quite a recent development. 

The two species must have been comparatively common in the 
Chalk sea. for of Zeugmatolepas mocMeri we have remains of at 
least 100 capitula, and of Titanolepas tuberculata more than 30. 

Family Pollicipebid,®. 

Zeugmatolepas gen. nov. 

Capitulum longer than broad, comprising at least 34 valves, 
composed of scuta., terga, upper latera, and carina, and three or 
more whorls of subtriangujar lower latera, with a rostrum, 
snbrostrurn, and subcarina ; upper latera almost as large as the 
scuta, occupying the whole of the space between the scuta and 
terga, the apices of the upper latera contiguous with those of the 
scuta ; umbo of scuta subcentral, and of the remaining valves 
apical. 

Genotype.—Zeugmatolepas mochlerL 

Zeugmatolepas mockleri, sp. n. (Plate XCIV, figs. 1-14.) 

Diagnosis. —Yalves thin and generally smooth. Carina narrow, 
usually with a strong, median, rounded keel, not divided oft* into 
parietes and intraparietes, basal margin acutely angular. Scutum 
subtriangnlar to trapezoidal in shape, with the umbo varying in 
position from just below the apex to about one-third the length 
of the valve from the apex ; there is in most scuta a deep trough 

# £<?vyfta '-'-a ccnmectmg. liuk. . 
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above the umbo extending almost parallel to the upper oecludenfc 
margin ; apical portion usually constricted and acute ; basilateral 
angle shortly and obliquely truncated. Tergum subrhomboidal, 
with its upper half curved towards the scuta; basal angle 
sometimes acute, but more often shortly and obliquely truncated. 

Material. —Two almost complete capitula and nine portions of 
others. All of these appear to be immature, and there is also a 
large series of isolated valves. 

flolotype. —The nearly complete capit ulum, I. 15830 (PI. XOIV. 

eg. ii).' 

Distribution. —OambriflgeQreensand: Cambridge; Cenomanian, 
Chalk Marl: near Cambridge, and Burhain, Kent; Cenomanian, 
A .plena- marls: Oxted, Surrey, and Wantage, Berkshire; [? Ceno¬ 
manian], Chalk detritus: Charing, Kent. 

Measurements. —The two nearly complete capitula (PI. XOIV. 
figs. 11, 13) each measure 4 mm. from the apex of the scutum to 
the base of the lowest whorl of latera, and the uncrushed 
capitulum (PL XCIY. fig. 11) measures 4**2 mm. in breadth. 
Both are immature examples. Among the detached valves the 
largest examples of the upper series measure respectively :— 

Carina, I. 15820. Length (valve slightly broken at apex) 
5-9 mm.; breadth 1*7 mm. 

Scutum. I. 15822. Length (from apex to lowest point of basal 
margin) 6*4 mm.; breadth 4*5 mm. 

Tergum, I. 15833. Length 7‘6 mm.; breadth 3*4 mm. 

Upper latus, I. 15834. Length 4*5 mm.; breadth 3*2 mm. 

There are, however, several fragments which show that these 
valves attained somewhat larger dimensions. A comparison of 
these with the proportions of the valves, as shown in the nearly 
complete capitulum, seems to show that the capitulum of the 
species reached a length of at least 15 mm. 

Description of valves .—Valves thin, smooth, or ornamented 
with excessively fine ridges radiating from their umbones, 

Carina (PL XOIV. figs. 1, 2) narrow, widening gradually 
downwards from the apex to the basal margin, either slightly 
bowed inwards, straight, or bowed outwards, not divided off into 
pavietes and intraparietes; basal margin acutely angular; tectum 
slightly to moderately convex transversely; in some carime there 
is a strong, rounded, median, longitudinal keel, nearly as wide as 
the portion of the valve on either side, but in some specimens 
it is less strongly marked and in others barely perceptible. Inner 
surface somewhat thickened near the apex and marked with 
oblique growth-lines; the extent of the surface thus thickened 
varies, and at the most is one-third-of the length of the valve; 
the valve therefore projected freely to a variable extent. 

Scutum (PI. XOIV. figs. 3-6) varying in, shape from sub- 
triangular to trapezoidal, moderately convex transversely, the 
surface of the valve sloping more steeply from the umbo to the 
lateral margin; umbo situated just below the apex in young 
specimens, ami in mature examples usually occupying a position 
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about one-third the extent of the valve from the apex ; above the 
umbo the valve is usually produced abruptly into an acute angle ; 
lateral margin longer than the basal'margin, almost straight in 
its lower part and usually sharply bent inwards and upwards 
above a line with the umbo; basal margin indistinctly marked off 
into three almost equal parts, the two outer parts being obliquely 
inclined towards the apex; lower ocdudent margin slightly 
convex, about the length of the basal margin ; upper occludent 
margin about half the length of the lower ocdudent margin, 
sometimes nearly in line with it, but more often abruptly bent 
from the umbo towards the lateral margin, and in some cases 
almost in line with the umbo and nearly at right angles to the 
lower ocdudent margin. Almost all the specimens have a strong 
ridge extending from the umbo to a point just above it on the 
lateral margin, and above this ridge the narrow portion of the 
valve is sharply bent downwards and upwards, and forms a, deep 
trough which is bounded by the raised upper ocdudent margin ; 
three further ridges, not to be seen in some specimens, extend 
from the umbo to the basal margin, one to the basilateral angle, 
a second to one-third of the distance from the rostral angle, and 
a third to midway between the two. On the inner surface there 
is a deep pit for the adductor scuto.ruin ; the inner ocdudent 
margin is much thickened, and above the umbo a portion of the 
valve is bent downwards at right angles to the outer surface in 
some specimens, and in others it is sharply bent inwards; when 
the ocdudent margin is almost in line with the umbo, this 
downwardly and inwardly bent portion of the valve almost 
entirely overhangs the pit for the adductor scutomm, and forms 
a roof to the upper part of the inner surface. 

Ter gum (Pl.^ XCIY. fig. 7) subrhomboidal, slightly convex 
transversely, with a feebly marked curved ridge extending from 
the apex to the basal angle at about one-fifth the width of the 
valve from the carina! margin, and from this ridge the valve 
slopes steeply to the carinal margin ; upper half of valve curled 
towards the scuta, and in most valves away from the opposing 
tergum; apex acute; basal angle sometimes acute, and sometimes 
slightly and obliquely truncated; carinal margin convex When 
continuous, but when formed of two almost equal portions, as is 
usually the case, the upper margin is convex and the lower margin 
almost straight; scutal or lateral margin straight, almost equal 
in length to the concave ocdudent margin, which has a slightly 
raised border; the shape of the upper carinal and ocdudent 
margins is influenced by the extent to which the upper half of 
the valve is curved towards the scuta, a character which is 
very variable. Along the ocdudent margin, especially in those 
examples conspicuously bowed away from the opposing tergum, 
a portion of the valve is bent downwards and sharply inwards to 
form an obtusely angular ledge on the inside of the valve; this 
ledge, as well as that formed on. the inner ocdudent margin of 
the scutum., was no doubt for the protection of the animal’s body 
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for these ledges would serve to fill up the hiatus made through 
the upper portions of the scuta and terga being bowed away 
from each other. In some of the terga from the Chalk Marl of 
Cambridge and Burham, the adoccludent portion of the valve is 
not bent downwards and inwards to form a ledge on the inner 
surface, but extends outwards to form a second raised ridge 
almost parallel with the raised occludent margin. The terga from 
the B. plena- marls have this outer ridge finely denticulated on 
its margin. 

Upper latus (PL XCIT. fig, 8) snhtriangular, slightly curved 
towards the scuta, almost flat; umbo slightly projecting ; at the 
scntal margin a narrow slip of the valve is bent downwards, and 
during the thickening and growth of the valve a slight ledge has 
been formed which has a tendency to project beyond the umbo; 
tergal margin slightly convex ; scufcal margin slightly concave, 
and about the same length as the tergal margin: basal margin 
marked off into three almost equal lines, and to the angles thus 
made two feebly marked ridges extend from the umbo. 

Rostrum (PL XOIY. fig, 9) diamond-shape, bowed inwards ; a 
strong rounded keel extends from the apex, widens gradually to 
the basal angle, and the portion of the valve on each side slopes 
steeply towards the lateral margins ; apical portion acute; basal 
portion rather less acute than the apical portion, with the basal 
angle slightly rounded. The inside of the valve is deeply concave. 

Structure and Affinities .—The capitulum of Zeugmatohpm 
mockleri (see restoration, PL XCIY, fig, 14) closely resembles 
that of Pollicipes , especially in the number of valves, but differs 
(1) in the more specialized form of scutum which has a subcentral 
umbo, (2) in the size and position of the upper latera, which are 
elevated to occupy the whole of the interval between the scuta 
and terga, and (3) in the capitulum being longer than broad, and 
therefore of a more erect and Scalpellum-like shape* In this 
form the umbo of the scutum appears generally to he almost 
apical in young valves, and to become further removed from the 
apex with age, until it reaches about one-third of the distance of 
the valve from the apex. Some individuals, however, have the 
umbo further removed from the apex than others of the same 
size. All the valves are exceedingly variable, much more so than 
in any fossil pedunculate Oirripede with which I am acquainted ; 
these variations are noted under the descriptions of the several 
valves. 

Zeugmaiolepcis mockleri agrees more closely with S. (?) cretce 
Steen strap * sp. from the Upper Senonian of Denmark than with 
any other species, and, indeed, S, (?) cretce may quite well have 
been directly developed from Zmockleri. Through the kindness 
of Dr. J. P. J. ; Ravn I have been able to examine examples of 
the known valves (scuta, terga, and carina) of S. (?) cretce from 

* Steen strap, J., Kr^yer’s Xaturhisfc. Tidsskriffc, Bd. i. 1837, p. 359 ; Bd ii, 
1839, p. 399, pi. v. figs, 1-3; Darwin, C. R., Pal. Soc, Mon. Foss. Lepadidje, 1851, 
p. 45, pi. i. %s. 11 a-e. ■' 

Proc. Zool. Soc. —1913, No* LXIII, * : 63 
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the collection of the Mineralogieal Museum of the University of* 
Copenhagen, and Dr. Xtavn informs me that this species has been 
found only in the Upper Senonian (Zone of Seaphites constrictus ). 
Darwin doubtfully referred 8. (?) cretce to the genus S'ccclpellnm , 
and observed (1851. p. 45): “ Professor Steenstrup was originally 
inclined to believe that the capitulum [of 8. (?) cretce] was formed 
of only five valves; could this be proved, the species would very 
naturally rank with a small recent one from the Island of 
Madeira, which, owing to the upward growth of the scuta, and to 
certain peculiarities in the animal’s body, I have felt myself com¬ 
pelled to raise to the rank of a genus, under the name Oxpnaspis 
An examination of the valves from Copenhagen University, and 
of some valves obtained by myself from the matrix of a specimen 
presented to the Geological Department of the British Museum 
by Copenhagen University, shows, at any rate, that we can no 
longer hold Steenstrup's view that 8. (?) cretce had only five valves. 
Among the above valves are some small lower lateral plates, 
which, although not so well preserved as those from the English 
Cenomanian Chalk, obviously belong to the same general type as 
those of Zemjmatohpas modeler L 8 . (?) cretce 3 together with the 
species now described, is included, for the reasons previously 
given, in the new genus Zeugmatolepas . 

The scutum of Z. cretce differs from that of Z. moclieri in that 
the umbo is further removed from the apex, being situated almost 
midway on the oecludent margin, and in a greater portion of the 
valve near the basi-lateral angle being sharply upturned almost at 
right angles to the middle part of the basal margin. The lateral 
(or tergal) portion of the valve is not steeply inclined from the 
umbo, and there is no deep trough, as in Z. modeled, running 
parallel with the upper oecludent margin. These and other differ¬ 
ences result, no doubt, from the difference in position of the umbo, 
and the consequent greater development of the tergal or lateral 
portion of the valve. The carina in Z, cretce is relatively wider 
than in Z. mocMeri , the central ridge is much more obscure, and 
in the tergum there is a much wider groove near the oecludent 
margin. The whole of the valves in Z. cretce are appreciably 
thinner. These differences, however, while deserving of specific 
distinction, appear to result from the further development of 
valves like those of Z. mocMeri, and consequently I consider these 
two species to be closely and probably directly related. 

Genus Oalaxtica. 

1825. Calantica Gray, £ Annals of Philosophy’ (n. s.), vol. x. 

p. 101. 

1907. Calantica Gray: Pilsbry, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mils. no. 60, 

p. 8. 

1908* Calantica Gray ; Pilsbry, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 

. p. 106. 

' Capitulum with two whorls of valves, the upper' comprising 
paired scuta,, terga, and a carina, the terga occupying the' whol 
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of tlie space between the scuta and carina; lower whorl com¬ 
prising* three pairs of lafcera, a rostrum, and a -subcarina. Umbo 
of all valves apical. 

The Oriental group, called by Pilsbry (1908) (jalantica s. str., 
has the valves of the lower whorl low and wide, small, not 
concealing the bases of the valves of the upper whorl. 

Titaxolepas V subgen, nov. 

Valves of lower whorl large, high, but not incurved, and over¬ 
lapping the bases of the valves of the upper whorl. Umbo of 
scutum subcentral and of the remaining valves apical. 

Genotype.—Titan olepas tubercidata . 

Calaxtica (Titaxolepas) tuberculata Darwin sp. (PL XOV. 
figs. 1-10.) 

1851. Scalpellarn tuberculatum C. R, Darwin, Pal. Soc. Monogr. 

Foss. Lepadiday p. 43, pi. i. fig. 10. 

1854. Scalpellarn tuberculatum, CL R, Darwin, Ray Soc. Monogr. 
Sub-class Cirripedia, Balanidae, Synopsis et Index Syste¬ 
matic us, p. 634. 

1854. ScalpeMum tuberculatum CL R. Darwin: J. Morris, Cat. 
Brit. Foss. 2nd ed. p. 97. 

1865. Sealpelluni tuberculatum C. Ii T Darwin : J, W. Salter & 
H. Woodward, Cat, & Chart Foss. Crustacea, p. 27, pi. i. 
fig. 17. 

1877. ScalpeMum tuberculatum 0. R, Darwin: H. Woodward, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Brit. Foss. Crustacea, p. 143. 

1886. Scalped urn tuberculatum CL R. Darwin: J. Kafka, Site.- 

Ber. k. bohm. Gesell. Wiss. Prag (1885), p. 565, pi. i. 
fig. 7, 

1887. Bcalpettum tuberculatum C, E, Darwin: A. J. Fritgch & 

J. Kafka, Crust. Bohmischen Kreidef. p. 6, fig. 9. 

1888. ScalpeMum tuberculatum CL R. Darwin; A, Peron, Bulb 

Soc. Sci, Yonne, vol. xli. (1887) p. 269. 

Diagnosis. —Valves with fine ribs radiating* from their apices 
and standing out as blunt spines at each zone of growth, Carina 
strongly convex transversely, with the parietes narrow and 
striated. Scutum with the umbo situated about one-third the 
extent of the valve from the apex, and with two ridges extending 
from the umbo, one to the basi-lateral angle, and the other to near 
the rostral angle. Tergum elongately diamond-shape, with a very 
acute basal angle. Valves of lower whorl with the inner apical 
half fiat and strongly marked with growth dines. 

Remarking on this species, Darwin said (1851, p. 43): “Through 
the kindness of Mr. Harris, I have examined several valves, which 
I believe to belong to the same species; the specimens were found 
in the chalk detritus.[of Charing, Kent], and, therefore, may have 
come from the Upper or Lower Chalk or Chalk-marl ; but more 
probably from the Upper Chalk/* 

'* TLTaim = White earth, Chalk v 
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T. iubercalata lias since been recorded by J. Kafka (1886, 
p. 565) from the Cenomanian of Kama j k, Bohemia, and by 
A. Peron (1888, p. 2(39) from the Turonian of Yonne, France. 
Kafka mentions a- single tergum only, and if his figure is accurate, 
it differs in certain characters from the original tergurn from 
Charing. Peron recorded a small and a very large carina, but 
gave neither measurements nor figures ; he drew attention to the 
fact that Darwin had supposed the species to come probably from 
the Upper Chalk, and said that so far as he knew it came from 
the Turonian. 

T. tuherculata occurs fairly commonly in the Cenomanian Chalk 
Marl near Cambridge, and we have over 150 valves, including 
22 valves of the lower whorl. From the Turonian Terebratulina- 
zone at Whyteleafe, Surrey, we have a single scutum, and from 
the Cenomanian Chalk Marl of Burham, Kent, a single rostrum. 

Type. —The collection of the late Mr. Win, Harris from the 
Chalk detritus of Charing, Kent, was acquired from his daughter 
in 1881, by the British Museum (Natural History). Several 
valves of T. tuherculata are represented in the collection, three 
of which—a carina (I. 14657), scutum (I. 14659), and tergum 
(I. 14658)—are mounted together on paper, and with them is a 
label bearing the name “ 8. tuberculatum” in Darwin's hand¬ 
writing. These are probably the original specimens figured by 
Darwin, but there is no means of proving this since Darwin gave 
no measurements of the figured valves of this species. A further 
label (not in Darwin’s handwriting) bearing the words “ very 
valuable ” was with the specimens, but whether this was meant 
to indicate that they are Darwin’s original specimens must be 
left to individual opinion. I consider them to be the types, and 
since Darwin regarded the carina as the typical valve in Sccdpellum , 
that valve is here taken as the holotype. 

Measurements. —The valves of this species are exceedingly 
small, and to judge from these, the largest eapitulum could not 
have measured much more than 5 or 6 mm. in length. Of the 
upper series of valves the largest examples measure respec¬ 
tively :— 

Carina, I. 15850. Length 4T mm.; breadth 1*2 mm. 

Scutum, I. 15843. Length (from apex to middle of basal 
margin) 2*5 mm.; breadth 2*6 mm. 

Tergum, I. 15851. Length 4*3 mm.; breadth 2*6 mm. 

Distribution . [? Cenomanian] Chalk detritus : Charing, Kent; 
Cenomanian, Chalk Marl: near Cambridge, and Burham, Kent; 
Cenomanian,KorytzanerSchichten: Kamajk, Bohemia; Turonian, 
Terehratulma- zone: Whyteleafe, Surrey; Holcister planus- zone : 
Armeau and Saint-Julien-du-Sault (Yonne), France. 

Description of Valves. —Valves plainly ribbed longitudinally; 
the ribs are narrow, but become more prominent onthe' edge of 
each zone of growth, where the ribs are thicker and usually stand 
.out as short blunt spines. ■■ 

Carina (PL XCV. ■ fig. 1) very narrow, either slightly, bowed 
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inwards, straight, or bowed outwards ; tectum strongly convex 
transversely, not carinate; basal margin almost rounded to 
bluntly angular; in young specimens, as shown by the periods 
of growth, the basal margin was almost straight; parietes slightly 
bent inwards, narrow, much less than half the width of the 
tectum, and marked with almost parallel growth-lines ; inner 
surface of valve deeply concave for the lower two-thirds, the 
upper third of the valve being solid and marked with lines 
of growth, indicating that the valve projected freely to that 
extent. 

Scutum (PL XCV. fig. 2) trapezoidal, umbo situated on the 
oceludent margin about one-third the extent of the valve from 
the apex; almost flat to strongly convex ; four-sided, the lateral 
or tergal margin slightly longer than the basal margin, with 
which it makes an angle of about 70°; the basal margin much 
longer than the lower part of the oceludent margin, with which 
it makes almost a right angle, the upper and lower portions of 
the oceludent margin making an angle of about 135° ; the upper 
oceludent margin, said Darwin, “ homologically corresponds with 
the tergal margin of the other cretaceous species and with the 
upper, nearly straight, portion of the oceludent margin in the 
tertiary S . magnum and the recent S. vulgare” The edge of the 
upper oceludent margin is upturned and thickened, forming a 
prominent ridge, with its apex projecting beyond the lateral 
margin ; a second prominent ridge extends from the umbo to the 
basi-lateral angle; a third ridge, barely perceptible in some 
specimens, extends from the umbo to the basal margin, near 
to the rostral angle. On the inner surface there is a deep 
hollow for the adductor muscle ; along the upper oceludent margin 
the inner surface is slightly raised, which corresponds to the 
outer thickened ridge, the space between the two ridges being 
concave ; the inner ridge extends to the umbo, whence it becomes 
more pronounced and turns inwards, forming a prominent ridge 
above the hollow for the adductor muscle. 

Tergum (PL XCV. fig. 3) elongately diamond-shape, slightly 
angular transversely; the oceludent margin is thickened owing 
to the presence of a ridge on the outer and inner edge, corres¬ 
ponding with those on the upper oceludent margin of the scutum ; 
close and parallel to the oceludent margin is a ridge which 
becomes prominent near the scutal margin and extends beyond 
it; a very prominent straight ridge extends from the apex, and 
thickens towards the very acute basal angle; scutal and lower 
carinal margins almost equal in length, and longer than the 
oceludent and upper carinal margins, which latter are also of 
almost equal length and together make a right angle. 

Valves of the lower whorl (PL XCV. figs. 4-8). These are 
ornamented externally like the scutum, tergum, and earina. 
The apical half of their inner surface is almost flat and marked 
with lines of growth, showing that these valves must have pro¬ 
jected freely and overlapped the bases of the valves of the upper 
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whorl; the lower half is considerably concave. Umbo of valves 
apical. The valves are much less modified than is the case with 
the valves composing the lower whorl in the more typical forms 
of Scalpellum , and consequently their position in the capitulum 
is not so readily determinable. Seventeen of the valves are 
symmetrical, and five asymmetrical. Of the symmetrical valves, 
nine have an extremely concave basal margin with produced 
lateral angles (PL XCY. fig. 4) and probably represent rostra; 
five others have a much less concave basal margin (PL XOY. 
fig. 8) and may represent sub-carinae. The valves just mentioned 
are thought to be rostra and sub-carime, owing to the pronounced 
concavity of the inner part of the valve near the base. The 
three remaining symmetrical valves probably represent median 
lateral valves (PL XOY. fig. 6). They differ from the supposed 
rostra and sub-carime in the smaller concavity of the inner basal 
part of the valve, and in the growth periods being formed of 
two downward curves which meet on the median line, gradually 
becoming more obtuse towards the basal margin. Of the asym¬ 
metrical valves, two are snbtriangular in shape with a recurved 
acute apex, and probably represent carinal latera (PL XOY. 
fig. 7); the three others, which may be rostral latera (PL XOY. 
fig. 5), are about twice as wide as long, and are divided un¬ 
equally by a fold extending from the apex to a position on the 
basal margin about two-thirds the distance from the rostral 
angle, the basal margin on each side being concave. 

Structure and Affinities .—While Darwin had little doubt that 
the scutum and tergmn figured by him belonged to the same 
species, lie did not feel so certain with regard to the carina,, and 
he pointed out that this valve had a close general resemblance to 
the same valve in Pollicipes rigidus <T. de C. Bower by. A specimen 
of 1\ tuberculata in the British Museum (Natural History), 
registered I. 14656, formerly in the Harris Collection, affords 
valuable evidence on this point, for it consists of the carina and 
the paired terga in position (PL XOY. fig. 9), and proves that 
the carina really does belong to the same species. Darwin, 
stated also that the apex of the carina did not project freely in 
this species, but an examination of the ca rinse from Charing, 
including the type, and of the numerous carina? from the Chalk 
Marl of Cambridge, shows that the upper part of the inside of 
the valve is much thickened to one-third of its length from the 
apex (PL XOY. fig. 1 c), and this portion is marked with 
growth-lines, showing that it must have projected freely to that 
extent. Proof of this is afforded by the specimen I. 14656 from 
Charing (PL XOY. fig. 9), in which the carina and terga are 
in position, for the carina there projects freely. 

The carina, scutum, and tergurn only of T. tulerculata were 
known to Darwin, but the specimens from Cambridge include 
several other valves which enable us to add much to our know¬ 
ledge of the capitulum. The ornamentation of these valves is so 
characteristic that no doubt can be -entertained as to their 
belonging to this species. Although there are as many as twenty- 
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two valves *, other than scuta, terga, and carinse, to judge by 
their structure, none appear to have formed upper latera, or at 
all events to fit between the scuta and terga, as do the upper 
latera in most forms of Smlpellum, Moreover, the form of the 
scuta and terga and the structure of their inner surface shows 
that the tergal margin of the scutum and the scutal margin of 
the tergum were in close proximity to each other, In this con¬ 
nection Darwin said (1851, p. 44)': “I have no doubt that the 
ridge along the upper oceludent margin of the scuta, and 
that on the oceludent margin of the terga, together with 
their projecting points, are related to each other, owing to 
the close contact of these valves.” It follows, therefore, that if 
no upper latera were present, the upper whorl of valves in 
T. tuberculata comprised only five valves, namely, a earina, a pair 
of terga, and a pair of scuta. The valves of the lower whorl, as 
mentioned in their description, must have overlapped the bases 
of the valves of the upper whorl, and if we are correct in desig¬ 
nating these valves as rostrum, rostral latus, median latus, 
carinal latus, and sub-carina, the lower whorl would consist of 
at least eight valves, making thirteen valves for the whole 
capitalum (see restoration, PL XGV. fig. 10). 

In the number and arrangement of the valves of the capitulmn 
TUmiolepas tuberculata approaches the forms of Scalpellum 
grouped by H. A. Pilsbry f under the genus Calantica Gray, and 
conies nearest to those included by him in the section 8cillce- 
lepas Seguenza, of which the type is 8, carinata Phillipi sp., 
from the Pliocene of Messina, Sicily. The capitula of the species 
grouped under Calantica closely resemble that of Poll wipes , but 
differ in that there is only a single basal whorl of valves, com¬ 
prising three pairs of latera, a rostrum, and a sub-carina. The 
species included by Pilsbry under the section Scillcelepas are 
chiefly characterized by the absence of an upper lateral plate in 
the upper whorl, which consequently consists only of five valves, 
and by the bases of the valves of the upper whorl being over¬ 
lapped by those of the lower whorl; the umbo in all the valves 
is apical. While T. tuberculata agrees with these species in 
having five valves only in the upper whorl, and in the valves of 
the lower whorl overlapping those of the upper whorl, it differs 
from all the species included under the genus Calantica and the 
section SciUcdepas by the umbo of the scutum being in a sub¬ 
central position. 

We have in T. tuberculata , therefore, a species agreeing in 
all essential characters with the forms of Calantica ( SciUcdepas ), 
except that it has a more specialized form of scutum. The 

* Two further valves have since been noticed among the Cimpede material from 
the Chalk detritus of Charing, Ivent, in the British Museum (Natural History). 
These are identical with the valves from- Cambridge,'which, 1 consider to he rostral,' 
and are registered 1.14663, 1.14664. A further rostrum 'has been found in the 
Chalk Marl of Burham, Kent. 

f H. A. Pilsbry, “On the Classification of Scapellifonn Barnacles,” Faroe, Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1908, pp. 106-107 ; u The Barnacles (Cirripedia) .contained 
in the Collections of the "U.S. National Museum,” Bulb U.S. Nat. Mas. No. 60, 
1007, pp. 8-9. 
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fossil species that can be definitely referred to Calantica (Vcillw- 
lepas) are found in Tertiary rocks, viz. Scilkdepas paronw 
from the Miocene of the neighbourhood of Turin, Italy, and 
S. mrinata and S. ornata from the Pliocene of Messina, Sicily, 
SO' that it is an important advance to show that a representative 
of the genus existed so far back in time as the Cenomanian. It 
is certainly remarkable to find that T, tubercidata had a more 
highly specialized scutum than the Tertiary and recent species, 
and to mark this advance in the evolution of the group, I place 
it in a. new sub-genus, Titanolepas. This course is the more 
desirable since T, tnbefculata may represent a side line of develop¬ 
ment from the ancestral $ciUcelepcls line, which, by the sup¬ 
pression of the lower whorl of valves, and by the umbo of the 
carina becoming sub-central, may eventually have given rise to 
the genus Oxjpicispis. 

For help in connection with this paper, I wash to express mv 
indebtedness to Dr. F. A. Bather, Dr. Vs. T. Caiman, Mr. 0. P. 
Chattvin, and Dr. H. A. Pilsbrv* '■ 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

All the specimens here figured are in the collection of the Geological 
Department of the British Museum. 

Plate XCIV, 

Zeugmatalepas moeklefi Withers, gen, et sp. ii. 

Fig; 1. Carina. Cenomanian, Chalk Marl: near Cambridge. I. 15820. a. outer 
view ? b 3 side view; e, inner view* 

2. Carina, 1.15821. outer view; 5, side view ; e, inner view. 

3, 4, 5, 8. Scuta (various forms), 1. 15822-1. 15825, 'j 

7. Tevgum, I, 15826. j a, outer view ; 6, inner 

8. Upper latus, I. 15827. f view* 

9. Nostrum, I. 15828. ^ J 

10. Several valves in position, inclliditig the carina, f. 15820. 

11. Holotype; Nearly complete capitulum showing the left side, L 15830. 

12. Several valves in position, 1. 15831. 

13. Nearly complete capitulum showing the right side, I. 15832. 

14. Restoration of capitulum based on the above material frotn the Chalk Marl 

of Cambridge. c h carina; scutum; f., tergtun; u.L, upper latus; 
r., rostrum: l.t, lower latera; $*c\, sub-cavina. 

Figs. lj 2, 4, 9-13, X 10 diameters; figs. 3, 5 -8, 14, X 5 diameters, 

Plate XCV. 

Calantica (Tita not epees) ttiberculata Davwin sp. 

fig. L Carina. Cenomanian, Chalk Marl: near Cambridge, I. 35842. a, outer 
view ; 5, side view; c, inner view; d, transverse section near ape&. 

2, Scutum, 1.15848 (figure reversed). *} 

3. Terguin, 1.15844. 

■ /"A feostrmn.,1,15845. "■ 

■ ■■ ■ 5. ; Rostral latusy 1,^15846.' ^ d, outer view ; 5, inker view. 

■■■ Median, latus,.1, 15847. . , ■. 

■: 7. Gnrinal:latus, 1.15848 (figure reversed)*. 

8. Sub-carina, I. 15849. J 

Carina ! aiidumb\QL terga in position, ft Cenomanian] Chalk detritus: 
Charing, Kent, L 14856.,. ■ ' ■' ■ 

10. Restoration of capitulum, based on disconnected valves from the Chalk Marl 

of Cambridge, <?., carina; a,, scutum yt., tergrum; r., rostrum ; r.l., rostral 
Mas; m.hj median latus: c.L. carina! latus; $.c. f sub-cavina. 

f ijmi-es 1-10 X 10 umindets. 
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55. BatracHderpeton Uneatum Hancock & Atthey, a Coal- 
Measure Stegocephalian. By D. M. S. Watson, M.Sc., 
Lecturer on Vertebrate Palaeontology in University 
College, London *. 

[Received May 20, 1913 : Read October 28,1913.] 

(Plates XCVI. & XOVII.,t and Text-figures 162-167.) 
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Amongst the wonderful series of vertebrate fossils in the 
Hancock Museum, Xevvcastle-on-Tyne, derived from the Low 
Main Seam of Xewshani Colliery, a small stegocephaiian Batrachi- 
derpeion is represented by excellent material, which is described 
as completely as possible in this paper. 

Skull. — Material, 

I. A nearly complete skull with the ornament and palate well 
preserved. The type specimen. (Atthey collection.) 

II. A complete skull showing with great clearness all the 
sutures on the top of the head. (Atthey collection.) 

III. A much disarticulated skull of importance in ascertaining 

the structure of the palate. (Atthey collection.) 

IV. Half of a badly-preserved skull, showing well the maxillary 

and palatine teeth. (Dinning collection.) 

Shape of the Skull. 

All the specimens are crushed fiat, so that the shape of the 
skull has to be settled by indirect means. It is triangular in 
plan, the postero-lateral corners being much produced into long 
u cornua.” Specimen II. shows that there were almost vertical 
cheeks, as on the right side this part was turned under and 
crushed on to the lower surface of the roof of the skull, whilst 
the left side is pressed outwards. This crushing has only very 
slightly distorted the palate, and the distance between the two 
quadrates is almost identical with that between the spot where 
the cheek is turned under on the right side and the corresponding 
point on the left side. 

There is a pineal foramen of medium size almost exactly half¬ 
way between the point of the nose and the back of the head in 
the middle line. The orbits are laterally placed and lie entirely 
in front of the middle of the skulk The small anterior nares are 
also laterally placed. 

The structure of the cranial roof will be best understood from 

* Communicated by Prof. J. P. Hill, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
f For explanation of the Plates see p. 962, 
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text-figs. 162 & 164. All the sutures drawn with solid lines in 
these figures can be clearly seen in specimen II. 

The interesting features are the great development of the 


Text-fig. 162. 



Ba track iderpeton lineatim* Dorsal aspect of the restored shall and clavicular 
apparatus. Xl|. Shull mainly founded on specimen II., from which all the 
sutures are taken, and the pectoral girdle restored from the bones of specimen IIL, 
which is a smaller individual, enlarged to correspond in size with the skull. 

Reference letters:— Cl., Clavicle; Cm., Cleithrum; Fa., Frontal; I.Ci., Inter¬ 
clavicle ; Lag., Lachrymal; Mx.. Maxilla; P.Mx., Premaxilla; P.0,, Post- 
■ orbital ; P.Par., Postparietal; Fab,/ 'Parietal; Po.Fr,, Postfrontal; Pb.Fb., 
Prefrontal j Sq., Squamosal ; .Tab., Tabulare. 
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The palate is of great interest; in the restoration the general, 
features are drawn from specimens L, II., and IV., and the sutures 
are introduced from specimen III., where the pterygoids, palatines, 
and prevomers are disarticulated. 

Basis cranii —The basis cranii is much crushed in all the 
specimens and was apparently very thin and delicate. 

The two large exoccipital condyles are clearly shown in I. 
and II. They are rounded from front to back and to a less 
extent from side to side. The bone between them is extremely 
thin, but no doubt is partly composed of basioccipital. The hash 
sphenoid in I. is slightly better preserved; it bears two very small 
basipterygoid processes only very obscurely indicated. In front 
of this region it is produced into a narrow rostrum undoubtedly 
parasphenoid. 

Extending outwards and backwards from the sides of the basis 
cranii are two long, very delicate processes which are shown, 
much crushed and broken, in specimens I., II., and HI. In 
specimen I. on the right side, a small foramen is rather obscurely 
indicated on the process about a third of its length from the 
middle line, this opening can only he the fenestra ovale. The 
process is probably mainly opisthotic, with the prootic forming 
some of its front border. Immediately above the exoccipital 
condyle in the same skull is a foramen for cranial nerves ix. 
and x. 

The outer end of the opisthotic articulates as usual with a facet 
on the under surface of the tabulare. 

The quadrates a,re well shown in specimens I. and II. They 
are small hones with a well-developed trochlear condyle, the outer 
border is articulated with the quadrato-jugal, there being 
probably no foramen between the two bones. 

The upper end of the quadrate is supported by a downwardly 
directed flange from the squamosal, well seen in specimens I, 
and III. The inner border of the quadrate is continued by 
a short thin pterygoid process (specimen I.), 

The pterygoid is a large bone which articulates by a small facet 
with the basipterygoid process of the basisphenoid (specimen I.). 
Behind this it is continued as a deep but thin plate, the posterior 
ramus, which articulates distally with the quadrate and whose 
upper border has a suture with a continuation of the descending 
flange of the squamosal mentioned above. The anterior part of 
the bone forms a broad flat plate covered with a shagreen of small 
sharp teeth. The anterior border of the plate is in contact with 
the prevomer and the lateral border with the palatine. 

The palatine bears a single row of nine medium-sized swollen 
teeth, and its outer border articulates with the jugal and maxilla. 
There is apparently no transpalatine. 

The prevomer is a small bone with a median symphysis with, 
its fellow; it forms a good deal of the inner border of the posterior 
nares and bears two teeth placed transversely; its exact relations 
to the palatine are not certain. 
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The premaxilla appears to bear three teeth, but the suture 
separating it from the maxilla with six teeth is not quite certain. 

Text-fig. 164. 



Batrachiderpeton lineatum. Left lateral aspect of the restored skull and clavicular 
apparatus. Skull from specimen II., clavicle, etc., from specimen III. XL 

Reference letters as in former figures with :— Jit., Jugal; Qt'.Ju., Quadrato-jugal. 


Lower Jaw,— Material. 

Specimen III. The perfect left ramus and disarticulated parts 
of the right ramus of the same individual. Although the 
posterior part of the right ramus, composed of the angular, 
surangular, and prearticular, is not well preserved, this specimen 
is of great importance because it gives the most satisfactory 
evidence of the front of the mandible, the dentary and splenial 
being slightly separated and completely free from matrix on 
the outer and largely so on the inner side. 

Specimen Y. A perfect right ramus showing well the suture 
between the prearticular and the angular. (Atthey collection.) 

Specimen VI. A perfect right ramus. (Barkas collection.) 

Specimen VII. An isolated dentary. (Atthey collection.) 

The various specimens are crushed in different directions and 
suggest that the jaw had a considerable cavity and was perhaps 
nearly circular in cross section. 

There is a distinct though short postartieular process. 

The articular is well ossified though small; it bears an articular 
facet adapted to the trochlea quadrati. 

The suture between the surangukr and angular is not clearly 
shown in any specimen. The angular is a very large bone 
extending nearly up to the symphysis; it forms the lower part 
of the jaw, and its inner border articulates by a suture (spe¬ 
cimen Y») with the prearticular, from which it is separated by 
a small oval internal mandibular vacuity. 

The prearticular is a large bone covering the inner side of the 
articular and extending well forward. 

The dentary is a fairly large bone overlapping the surangular 
and angular behind ; it bears eleven or twelve swollen teeth and 
has a symphysis with its fellow; its lower border has a suture 
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with the splenial. The splenial has a symphysis with its fellow 
and is entirely a bone of the outer side ox the jaw, as is 
conclusively shown in specimen III. 

Text-fig. 165. 



Batrackiderpeton Ihieatum , Right ramus of the lower jaw, outer aspect. X 2. 
Outline and sutures from specimen III. 

Reference letters:—A ng., Angular; Den., Dentary; Sp., Splenial; Suk.Ang., 

Suvangular. 


The complete jaws show extremely well a great patch of small 
conical teeth lying inside those of the dentary. Specimen III. 
shows conclusively that these do not belong to the dentary, the 
splenial, the angular, or the prearticular, so that it is quite 
certain that there is another element, which can only be the 
coronoid. 

Text-fig. 166. 


33 e.iv 



JBaimehklerpeton Ihieatum. Left ramus of the lower jaw, inner aspect. X 2. 

Drawn from specimens III., Y., & VI. 

Reference letters as on text-tig. 165 with ;—Ck., Coronoid; PxlArt., Prearticular. 

Between the coronoid, prearticular, and angular there is a small 
vacuity. 

Pectoral girdle . 

Specimen III. retains both clavicles and a cleithrum. 

The clavicle is composed of a fiat ventral plate with an orna¬ 
ment of strong radiating ridges, from the upper surface of which 
within the lateral border an almost cylindrical process rises 
abruptly, this slopes slightly backwards and outwards and gives 
attachment to the cleithrum. The dorsal surface of the ventral 
plate of the clavicle shows clearly the impression of the part of 
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the interclavicle which overlaid it, and enables the width of the 
latter bone to be accurately determined. 


Text-fig. 167. 



Ceraterpeton retmilatim H. & A. Restored dorsal surface of skull and 
clavicular arch. X 4. 

The cleithrum is a T-shaped bone, fiat, and ornamented by 
fine grooves, the upright of the T is affixed to the vertical process 
of the clavicle. 

D iscussion of the Skull. 

One of the most interesting features of the skull is the reduc¬ 
tion of the number of bones in the temporal region. The 
primitive amphibian has in the temporal region three bones, the 
squamosal, supratemporal, and intertemporal, all of which occur 
in the primitive reptile Seymouria . It is important to discover 
which of these bones is really present in Batrackiderpeton. 

In the primitive amphibians u Loxomma'' and Fter oflax all 
three bones are present in a typical manner and also the 
squamosal; that is, the outer bone, which articulates with 
the qimdrato-j ugal, is well characterized and differentiated from 
the other two by the fact that its posterior border is bent down 
in front of the otic notch and articulates with the upper edge of 
the quadrate ramus of the pterygoid, it also passes down behind 
the quadrate itself, overlapping a good deal of its posterior 
surface. Neither the intertemporal nor supratemporal has any 
connection whatever with the pterygoid or quadrate. 

The conditions in these primitive amphibia are those which 
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always occur in the large Htegocephalia, modified of course by 
changes in the shape of the skull. I have seen them in :—- 
“ LoxommaPieroplax, Batrachosuchus , Oydotosaurm , FI agio- 
sternum , Trematosaurus , Micropholis , Ccqritosaurus , Aphaueramma , 
j5o r fcqps, A rchegosaurus. 

In Batrachiderpeton the squamosal is united to the pterygoid, 
and covers the back of the quadrate, not by the turning down 
of its hinder edge but by a special descending flange, a difference 
depending entirely on the development of the “horn” which has 
carried the otic notch, which, in all amphibia and reptiles where 
it is present, lies between the tabulare and the squamosal, far 
out and backwards. The great sheet of squamosal which lies 
behind the quadrate is in fact a new development, the original 
posterior border being now represented by the flange. 

There is hence no doubt that the single temporal bone re¬ 
maining in Batrachiderpeton is the outer of the original three. 
That this is really the homologue of the mammalian squamosal, 

I hope to be able to show in a subsequent paper. The other 
bones of the top of the skull do not call for special notice. 

The palate of Batrachiderpeton is of very great interest. I 
pointed out recently that the type of palate found in “ Loxommaf 
with a large single basioccipital condyle, basipterygoid processes 
on the basisphenoid, and large pterygoids, which leave only a very 
small interpterygoid vacuity divided by a narrow parasphenoid, is 
the primitive type of amphibian palate, because it agrees very 
closely with that of the Crossopterygian fish, and because no 
palate with large parasphenoid and interpterygoid vacuities is 
known to occur in the Coal-Measures or Lower Carboniferous. 
From known types it is possible to pick a morphological although 
non-phylogenetic series showing exactly how the change from the 
primitive palate to the typical palate of Capitosaurus has taken 
place. Eryops , which, as shown by v. Huene’s recent extremely 
interesting paper, has a quite large basioccipital and basipterygoid 
processes of the basisphenoid, and in which the parasphenoid and 
interpterygoid vacuities are only of moderate size, is exactly 
intermediate between the primitive type and that found in the 
Triassic forms, where the basioccipital and basisphenoid are very 
much reduced and the pterygoids are supported by sutural 
union with the edges of the parasphenoid. The palate of Batra¬ 
chiderpeton agrees with the primitive type, in having large 
pterygoids meeting in the middle line and articulating with 
basipterygoid processes of the basisphenoid. It differs, however, 
in that it has already completely replaced the basioccipital con¬ 
dyle by a pair of exoceipital condyles, just as have the later 
large SfegocephaHa. 

Discussion of the Lower Jaw* 

Except that it is not known whether an epicoronokl was present 
or not, the lower jaw of Batrachiderpeton is extremely like that 
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of “Loxmmna” in its structure, particularly in the fact that the 
splenial is entirely a bone of the outer side of the jaw, which 
is proved in the most conclusive manner by specimen III. 

In later Stegoeeplialia the splenial (as shown, for example, 
in Eryops, Anaschisma , Bothriceps, and u Lahyrinikodonlepio- 
gnathus), although it still has a good exposure on the outer 
surface, has also a large flange running up on the inner side of 
the jaw to the coronoi d 

In Reptilia the internal part of the splenial is always larger 
than the external, and in later reptiles this latter part disappears 
altogether. 

It thus seems certain that the trend of evolution of the splenial 
has been directed to gradual growth of an internal flange at the 
expense of the external part of the bone which alone occurs in 
the primitive amphibia. 

In correlation with this development is a reduction of the 
coronoid and a complete loss of the epicoronoid. 

As the angular is to all appearance a serial homologue of the 
splenial, it is probable that it may have tended in early Amphibia 
to pursue a similar course of change, in which case we may 
suppose that in primitive forms the suture between the angular 
and the prearticular probably ran along the lower border of the 
jaw just as does the suture (when there is one) between the 
coronoid and the splenial. 

This type of jaw, which we have arrived at hypothetically, is 
actually realized in Grossopterygian fishes, Megalichthys being the 
best type. 

The structure of the jaw in Palaeozoic Grossopterygians was first 
accurately made out by Traquair in Bhizodus and Bhizodopms . 

I give here an account of the jaw of Megalichthys and have also 
examined those of 11 olopiy chius and Osteolepis , which agree in 
general structure. 

In Megalichthys the dentary is a large bone narrowing from 
front to hack, where it ends in a point. It bears throughout its 
border a single row of small pointed teeth, within which at the 
anterior end are one or two large “laniary” teeth. Its lower 
border overlaps three bones, the splenial, angular, and sur- 
angular. 

The splenial has an articulation with its fellow; it lies entirely 
on the outer side of the jaw and its lower border is entirely free. 
Its oblique posterior edge overlaps the angular. 

The angular is a bone similar to the splenial, except that it 
has of course no symphysis and its lower border articulates with 
the coronoid. 

The surangnlar is overlapped by the angular, which it greatly 
resembles; it covers the outer side of the well-ossified articular. 

* The combined prearticular and coronoid is a very large bone 
running forward from the inner side of the articular nearly to 

* A specimen of 'Glypt-afepte patt&idens in the Manchester Museum seems to 
show a clear siitnre between the short prearticular and the coronoid. 

PHpc.ZooL.Soc- — 1913, No. LXIT. 64 . 
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the front of the jaw ; in front it ends freely in a point, its lower 
border articulates with the angular and smnngnlar, and its 
upper border with the epicoronoids; the inner surface of the 
bone is covered with a shagreen of small denticles. 

The epicoronoids are two small bones lying between the upper 
edge of the coronoid and the dentary. The posterior is a short 
bone forming the front of the suprameckelian vacuity, and 
bearing two large teeth and the pits for their replacing teeth. It 
is separated from the anterior epieoronoid by a large round 
foramen. The anterior bone bears one tooth and its replacing 
tooth-socket. 

The jaw of MegalicJiihys differs slightly from that of Wiizoclus , 
Bldzoclopsis , etc., in there being only three bones besides the 
dentary on the outerside of the jaw, instead of four, and only two 
epicoronoids instead of three. 

Comparison of this jaw with that of “ Loccomma ” will, I think, 
justify the nomenclature used here, even the direction of overlap 
of the bones being the same in the two types. 

Systematic positio7i of Batrachiderpeton. 

The classification of the smaller stegocephalian Amphibia., so 
abundant in the Goal-Measures and Permian Rocks of Europe 
and North America, is in such confusion, to -which some 
recent work has added, that it is at present only possible to 
proceed by reference to individual specimens which have been 
well described. The difficulty of identifying* species and the 
rashness with which genera often founded on very imperfect 
materials have been extended to include other types often of 
very distinct structure, combined with the great technical 
difficulties of working on small and often badly-preserved 
animals, make any wide divisions at present of very doubtful 
value. 

BatmcMderpeton in the forward position of its orbits and the 
great u cornua” at once recalls Ceraterpeton , originally described 
by Huxley from Kilkenny. The type-specimen of this latter 
genus is badly preserved, so that the sutures of the cranial roof 
are not clearly shown, although it seems probable that the 
apparent sutures are real, in which case there are many resem¬ 
blances between the two types. 

To the type-species Ceraterpeton galmni two other specimens 
have been assigned—Ward’s specimen from North Staffordshire 
described by G. W. Andrews, and a. specimen from Kilkenny 
figured by A. Smith "Woodward. These two specimens agree 
extremely closely in size and in the shape of the skull, but they 
differ from the type in being only about one-half of the size and 
in having a narrower skull. In the Hancock Museum there are 
three specimens closely similar from the Low Main seam of 
News ham. one of, which is. the type of Hancock and A'tthey’s 
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Urocordylus reticulatus. These three specimens agree very closely 
in measurements and in all characters which can be observed ; 
they are undoubtedly cospeeific. They also agree exactly with 
Andrews’ and Smith Woodward’s specimens in the proportions of 
the skull and body, and in size, but differ from Andrews’ specimen 
very markedly in the character of their cranial ornament, which 
is almost entirety composed of ridges instead of pits. They must 
hence be regarded as specifically distinct. 

In text-fig. 167 (p. 955) I have given a drawing of the top of 
the head with such sutures as are clearly visible in one of the 
Newcastle specimens preserved in counterpart; this should be 
compared with Dr, Andrews’ figure. It is certain that the ptery¬ 
goids met in the middle line, as in Batrachidevpeton, although 
the detailed structure of the palate cannot be made out. 

One important feature, shown clearly by the type-specimen of 
u Urocordylus ” reticulatus , is the T-shaped cleithrum, also shown 
in Dr. Woodward’s figure, where it is interpreted as scapula. 
Such a shaped bone is known in no other animal except Batracki- 
derpeton , and seems to show definitely that u Urocordylus ” 
reticulatus and Batrachiderpeton are closely related. The very 
remarkable clavicle is also identical in the two types. 

Whether Urocordylus reticulatus H. & A. really belongs to the 
genus Ceraterpeton is uncertain, but it is probable that it does; 
in any case, by calling it Ceraterpeton reticidatum in full, no 
trouble will arise ; it seems probable that it is not Urocordylus . 

One of the most marked features of Ceraterpeton is the ex¬ 
pansion and corrugation of the distal ends of the neural and 
haemal spines; the meaning of this condition, which occurs 
throughout the column, is obscure. It also occurs in Ceraterpeton 
galvani , Urocordylus wandesfordii , Scinco&aurus crassus , Ftyonius 
icstocephakis , and other types. As there is no definite evidence 
that these types cannot be related, it is natural to assume that 
they are; but it must be remembered that any such relation 
can only be slight, for if Fritscli’s restoration of the skull of 
Scincosaurus crassus is at all correct, it differs very greatly from 
{7. reticidatum and Batrachiderpeion . 

Another type which appears to be related is Dicer at osaurus 
jncnctoimeatus Cope, recently described by Jaekel. The palate 
of this type is extremely like that of Batrachiderpeion , differing 
in minor features of the dentition, in the larger interpterygoid 
vacuity, and in the presence of a transverse bone. 

If we suppose, as is quite probable, that some of the sutures 
of the cranial roof were invisible, it is probable that the skull 
structure was very like that of Ceraterpeton reticidatum. On the 
other hand, this type has not the T-shaped cleithrum and peculiar 
neural arches of the latter form. 

Assuming, as seems justifiable, that Batrachiderpeion is allied 
to Ceraterpeton reticidatum , it is of interest to see the differences 
between the two types. Ceraterpeton reticidatum is obviously the 

' 64* ■ ' 
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less modified, ami the following list shows the direction of change 
in passing to Batrachiderpeton :—• 

1. Increase in the relative size of the, u comma ” involving 

larger squamosal*, postparietals, and fab a lares. 

2. More anterior position of the ox-bits. 

3. Great decrease in size of the nasals. 

4. Broadening of the clavicles and interclavicle. 

The most interesting comparison, however, is with Diplo- 
caulas , a type which Jtekel has already brought into relation 
to Ceraterpeton. 

Comparison of text-fig. 162 (p. 950), the dorsal surface of the 
skull of Batrackiderpetoti , with the figures of the skull of 
Diplocaulas given by Williston & Case, shows a very striking 
resemblance, particularly in the way in which the horn is 
developed, by enlargement of the squamosal (prosquamosal of 
Williston & Case), tabulares, and postparietals (supra-oceipital 
plate of Williston & Case). 

If the bone regarded by Williston as a nasal is compared with 
the undoubted lachrymal of Batrachiderpeton no doubt of its 
identity can arise, it being evident that the nasals, extremely 
small in Batrachiderpeton, are quite lost in Biphccmlus . 

It also seems extremely probable that the bone called 
squamosal by Williston & Case is really the postorbital dragged 
out from the border of the orbit by the development of the 
horn. 

The only other important difference shown on the top of the 
skull lies in the fact that in the earlier type the frontal is 
excluded from the orbit, whereas in the American form it forms 
much of the border of that opening. This depends on the 
different position of the ox-bits, which in Bairachiderpeton are 
laterally directed, whilst in jDiploccmhis they look directly 
upwards. It is in every way probable that this difference 
depends entirely on the habits of the animals m question. 

The skull of Batrachiderpeton shows no grooves for lateral line 
organs, and it seems likely that the animal was not very 
aquatic ; and as its skull was probably of only moderate size, it 
is possible that it pursued an ordinary life. 

Case, apparently justly, regards Biplocatihis? as living in the 
mud at the bottom of ponds, and its head is so enormous 
that it must have been carried flat on the ground. Such a habit 
of life is inconsistent with laterally placed eyes, which would 
therefore necessarily migrate to the dorsal surface as in all flat- 
bodied bottom-dwelling fishes, e. g., Zophius 7 Raia , Solea. 

The clavicular apparatus of Biplocmdus is very similar to that 
of Batrachiderpeton. The clavicles in both types consist of a flat 
ventral plate, from the upper surface of which a cylindrical 
process rises dorsally within the lateral edge. 

The vertebral column of Diplocanlus is now well known. The 
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presacval vertel>rse, 10 in number, have an elongate hour-glass- 
shoped Ci centrum ” and elongated neural arches with low. elongate 
spines. There are two processes for the rib, the upper carried by 
the arch, the lower by the “ centrum.” There are hypapophysial 
in addition * to the ordinary zygapophysial articulations. The 
caiebd vertebras have no rib articulations and expanded haemal 
arches fused into the u centrum.’'" 

The vertebral column of Ceraterpeion is not well known, but 
the Newcastle specimen of C. reticulaimn seems to show the 
following characters:—There are about 18 presacral vertebrae 
with boiir-glass-shaped centra., long neural arches and spines 
almost certainly 7 with hypapophysial in addition to the ordinary 
articulations, and a single process neaily in the centre of the 
vertebra for the rib; this may be partly carried by the arch. 
The later caudals differ in having no rib articulation and in 
having large expanded haem apophysial spines fused onto the 
centrum. 

The vertebral columns of the two types are, in fact, very 
similar, differing apparently only in the fact that in Diploccmlus 
the of the rib is double, whereas in Oeralerpeton reiicn kciitm 
it is single. 

The shortness of the neural and haemal spines of Diploccmlus 
may be due merely to the flatness of that animal. 

The lower jaw of Diploccmlus as described by v. Huene agrees 
very well with that of Batrcichiderpeion , the inner row of teeth 
at the front being probably borne on the real coronokl, and 
v. Hitene’s coin piemen tare being an epicoronoid. 

In tact, the only important difference between the two types 
lies in the palate. Diplocaulus differs in its palate from BciD'tichi- 
derpetm- exactly 7 as does Dry ops from Loxomma. 

The dentitions in the two types are identical in general lines. 
The differences are that in BatracMderpetmi there are large 
pterygoids meeting in the middle line and supported by the 
basisphenoid, in Diploccmlus there are large interpterygoid 
vacuities and the pterygoids are supported by 7 the paiasphenoid. 

I bare already endeavoured to show that in the large St,ego- 
cephnlhi this change actually takes place, a view which if correct 
removes all difficulty of regarding Batrachiderpetmi and Diplo- 
ciwhts as very closely 7 allied. 

Finally, it may he noticed that the characters in which 
Diploccmlus differs from Batrachiderpeton are exactly those in 
which the latter differs from Ceraterpeion ;— 

1, Increase in relative,size of the cornua, involving larger 

squamosa Is, postparietals, and tabulates. 

2. More anterior position of the orbits (and their dorsal 

position). ' 

d, Complete loss of the nasals. 

4, Broadening of the clavicles and interehivicles. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plats XCVI. 

Pig. I. Skull of Bairaeh iderpeton linen turn H. & A. Specimen I, (type-specimen), 
X lb Dorsal aspect. 

% Same specimen as fig. 1. Palatal aspect. 

3. Kami of the lower jaw of Batrachiderpetpn Imeatum , X 

A. Specimen VI. Bight ramus, outer aspect. 

•,' B, Specimen' III.', Left ramus, inner aspect, showing very clearly the patch 
of teeth on the coronoid. ■ 

, Plate XC VII, . 

Fig. 4. .Skull of Bairaeh iderpeton Imeatum H. & A., Specimen' II., X 1. , Dorsal 
- ' aspect. 

S». Same '.specimen' as fig. 4. Palatal' vie w 
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The two forms described below were obtained during a visit to 
the Marine Station maintained by the Canadian Government at 
Departure Bay, Vancouver Island. They are of especial interest 
from the probability that they represent stages of a single species, 
a nd belong to a group that has not yet been described as occurring 
on the west coast of North America. Since the specific identity of 
the two forms is only a probability, it has seemed well to regard 
them for the present as distinct, and even, for reasons given 
below, to assign them provisionally to different genera. 

Peachia quinquecapitata, sp. n. (PL XCVIII. figs. 1-4.) 

This form (fig. 1) was dredged by Dr. 0. McLean Fraser 
in Nanoose Bay. Vancouver Island, in 15-20 fathoms. In the 
majority of the individuals the base is depressed in the centre 
and smaller than the column. It is thin, and in all cases 
shows clearly the lines of insertion of the mesenteries as well- 
marked mveetions, so that it can have possessed but very slight 
adhesive powers, if any. In one individual the attachments of 
the mesenteries did not quite reach the centre of the base, but 
ended abruptly a short distance from it, leaving a Circular centra] 
area which was exceedingly thin, but nevertheless not perforated. 
In other examples this condition did not occur, the insertions 
of the mesenteries extending quite to the centre, so that there 
were no indications of a terminal pore, such as has been described 
by Gosse (I860) in P. haMata, 

The column (fig. I) is almost cylindrical, though usually 
contracting somewhat towards either extremity and, in some 
examples, is grooved by twelve well-marked hived.ions, although 
in others these are quite indistinct. Examined under a lens the 
surface is seen to be studded with minute elevations, which are 
all the more noticeable by being'of a paler colour than the 
general surface. No foreign particles were adhering to these 
elevations in any of the examples' studied, and, as I had no 
opportunity for examining living specimens, I cannot say whether 
they had the power of adhering to surfaces with which they 
•came into contact, as seems, to' be the ease with the'■similar 

#' Fort*xp]»nafcioii of the PM** setvp. 972.; 
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structures of ik hastata (Haddou and Dixon, 1885) and P, tri~ 
euj/itata (Andres, 1883). 

There was no differentiation of the upper part of the column to 
form a capital urn, nor was there any distinct margin. 

The tentacles are twelve in number, arranged in a single cycle. 
They are of moderate length and stoutness, obtuse or tapering 
slightly at the tips, but not capitate, and frequently with longi¬ 
tudinal grooves. 

The lips are elevated considerably above the level of the 
disk, and show only a single siphonoglyph (fig. 2), which is 
completely separated from the rest of the stomatorlseum by the 
fusion of its lips throughout the greater part of their extent. 
At least this was the case in three individuals that I examined 
anatomically, and it would seem, therefore, to be of general 
occurrence. Sedgwick (1884) has described the same peculiarity 
as occasional in P. hastate f, but it is not mentioned by other 
authors who have studied the anatomy of that species (Hadden, 
1885, 1889 ; Faurot, 1890, 1895). 

The general surface of the stomatodseum is longitudinally 
grooved along the lines corresponding to the insertions of the 
mesenteries, and each lip is raised in the intervals between the 
grooves into five rounded elevations, which correspond with the 
intervals between the perfect mesenteries, with the exceptions of 
those between the directives. One of these latter is quite small 
.ami the other is represented by the margins of the siphonoglyph, 
which, although not elevated to any great extent beyond the rest 
of the lips, nevertheless bear fine tuberculiform or digxtiform 
processes (figs. 2, 3) which correspond with the conchular lobes 
of other forms. Two of these processes form a pair lying one 
on either side of the more dorsal portion of the siphonoglyph 
opening, and the three others are situated move ventrally, the 
median one being in the sagittal plane of the body, opposite 
the bottom of the siphonoglyph. Iri three individuals examined, 
of different sizes, 1 found no variation in the form or arrange¬ 
ment of these conchular processes, and would therefore conclude 
that this is their final adult arrangement. 

Size. —The height of the column, measured in individuals pre¬ 
served in formalin, was in the larger forms about 2*0 cm., the 
diameter at about the middle being about 0*9 cm,, and at the 
limbus 0*6 cm. The length of the tentacles was 0*4 cm. 

Colour, —-Examples preserved in formalin retain a considerable 
amount of the original coloration, and from these it is possible to 
state that the general colour of the column is a more or less 
intense brownish red. In some cases it is distributed aver the 
entire extent of the column and in others it is limited to the 
distal portion, the proximal or basal part being almost colourless, 
A closer examination shows that the pigment is not uniformly 
distributed throughout the area in which it occurs, but presents 
the appearance of a brownish red ground-colour upon winch 
are scattered numerous minute dots of a paler shade, thetfe 
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representing the small elevations already described as scattered 
over the entire surface of the column. The tentacles seem to have 
been of a paler colour than the upper part of the column and 
marked by four or five rings of a more or less intense brownish 
red (fig. 2). The conchular processes seem to have been of the 
deeper shade, with paler apices. 

Structure .—The column mesoglcea is much thicker than the 
ectoderm and is of a finely fibrillar structure, cells being scattered 
among the fibrils. There are no ectodermal muscles, but 
associated with the presence of ectodermal gland-cells there is a 
well-defined layer of nerve-fibres. The adhesive organs appear 
in sections as elevated areas of the ectoderm, composed of slender 
cells considerably longer than those of the adjacent ectoderm ; 
the areas contain no gland-cells and, consequently, appear much 
paler than the general ectoderm in stained preparations. In 
structure, therefore, the organs differ from typical verruca 1 only 
in being elevations of the surface instead of depressions. The 
endodermal musculature is supported on short simple processes, 
and towards the distal portion of the column it becomes weaker, 
the cells being arranged in an almost simple layer, and there is 
no indication of a sphincter. 

The musculature of the tentacles and disk is very moderately 
developed, and there are no muscle-fibres on either the ectodermal 
or endodermal surface of the stem a, tod feu m. The structure of 
the siplionoglyph is quite characteristic. Its ectoderm is much 
higher than that of the rest of the stomatoclseiim and destitute of 
gland-cells. The surface bears very numerous strong cilia and is 
provided with a distinct- cuticidar layer, beneath which the nuclei 
of the cells are arranged in very many layers, the basal portion of 
the epithelium containing but few, and appearing as if composed 
of a very fine reticulum, which is traversed by a band of nerve- 
fibres. The endoderm is also much higher than it is over the 
rest of the sfcomatodamm and its basal portion is also reticular in 
structure, though somewhat coarser than the ectoderm. The 
mesoglcea also differs from that of the general stomatocheum, its 
ground-substance being almost homogeneous and assuming a 
clear blue tint with lifematoxylin-eryfclirosin, while elsewhere the 
colour is decidedly violet. The fusion of the lips, mentioned 
above, is merely an epithelial union; indeed, it appears to be 
due to adhesion of the cuticular layers of the two adjacent 
surfaces. 

The mesenteries are arranged in ten pairs, six of which 
are perfect, the remaining four pairs occupying the lateral 
and sulco-lateral interspaces. Of' the perfect mesenteries,-two 
pairs are directives, and all have well-developed diffuse muscle- 
pennons (fig. 4) consisting ■ of strong though but slightly 
branched lam el he. A well-marked pariefco-basilar muscle is also 
present forming usually a slight'fold. The reproductive cells 
could not be distinguished in the individuals examined, but 
4he endoderm of the mesenteries in the region proximal To the 
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mesenterial filament is greatly thickened and very granular, aft 
if from the presence of ingested food-materia.]. The eight im¬ 
perfect mesenteries are destitute of mesenterial filaments and, 
indeed, represent only the muscular portion of the perfect, 
mesenteries. Their muscle-processes are but few in number and 
they do not possess any distinct parieto-basilar muscle. There 
is no difference in the development of the various perfect 
mesenteries such m Fan rot has described for 1\ hastata ; all are 
provided with mesenterial filaments and are alike in all 
particulars. 

The first description of a form that may definitely be assigned 
to the genus Peachia is that furnished by Reid (1848) of a species 
washed ashore in the Bay of St. Andrews and named Actinia 
ct/lindrica. This name had, however, already been employed by 
Benier (1804) for Cerianthus membranaceus , and has therefore 
given [dace to the term Peachia hastata, proposed by Gosse (1855) 
for a form with which Reid’s species is evidently identical. In 
the following year Koren and Daniel,ssen described under the 
name Siphomtctinia boeckii a form that is certainly congeneric 
with the Peachia of Gosse, and that author in 1860 described two 
additional members of the genus, P. undata and I\ triphyUa . 
No further additions to the list of species were made until 1879, 
when Hutton described as P. carnea a form cast up on the beach 
at Dunedin, New Zealand; a little later Andres (1888) described 
as Sipkonactinm iricapitata a form from Naples that he laid 
originally (1881) considered identical with Gosse J s P. triphyUa , 
and in 1893 I described P, koreni from off the coast of the 
Argentine Republic. There seems to be no room for doubt as to 
the distinctness of P. qmvqiiecapitata from P, hastata: the form 
of the conchula, the equality of all the perfect mesenteries, and 
the feebler development of the longitudinal musculature of the 
imperfect ones furnish sufficient bases for their separation, in¬ 
dependently of their coloration and geographical distribution. 
P. koreni , with only eight tentacles and a simple conchula, may 
also be regarded as distinct, and although the description of 
P- carnea is very incomplete, its geographical distribution is 
prima facie evidence of its distinctness also. 

With regard to the remaining four species, all of which are 
European, the evidence is not so clear, since no anatomical data 
concerning them are available. P. undata , from the Channel 
Islands, is believed by Haddon (1889) and G. Y. & A. F, Dixon 
(1891) to be merely a young example of P. hastata , its conchula 
resembling that of immature examples of the latter species. 
P- triphyUa, also from the. Channel Islands and the Firth of 
Clyde (Robertson, 1869, 1875), on the other hand, has a conchula 
composed of three lamellar processes, and in this resembles 
i\ boeckii ; the latter, however, bearing the lamella; upon the 
summit of a tubular prolongation of the siphonoglyph, whereas 
in Gosse’s figure of P. triphyUa they are represented as sessile. 
'The difference may, however, be due to a difference in contraction, 
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awl it is not improbable that the two forms are identical. It 
in ust be noted, however, that Faurofc (3895) identifies It Irnc&ii 
with P. has tat a, and until anatomical data are furnished it will 
be well to regard it as a distinct form. Finally, in the Medi¬ 
terranean I 3 , tricapltata the couchula is composed of tubercles; 
and while the correctness of its original identification by Andres 
(1881) with 1\ trrphylla must still be regarded as a possibility, 
it seems advisable for the present to regard it as a good 
species. 

A provisional arrangement of the known species of Pemldn 
may then be stated thus :— 


Tentacles 12. 

CouchuUir lobes 6-20, irregular.... P. has tat a. 

Conclmlar lobes 3, lamellar, 

sessile. P. trip!)alia. 

borne on tubular prolongation of siphonoglyph. P. boeckii. 
Condiular lobes tubereuliform, 

three in number . P. trivapitata. 

live in number . P. qninqnceapiUUtu 

? P. camea. 

Tentacles 8 P. koreni. 


Bktdium aequoreae, sp. n. (PI. XCVIII. figs. 5-7.) 

Tins form is not uncommon as a parasite upon the bell of the 
Lepinmedusa JEquorm forshalvl^ which is of very common occur¬ 
rence in the waters of British Columbia. The column (fig. (>) 
3ms a rounded base, is somewhat conical or urn-shaped and 
wrinkled transversely by contraction in examples preserved in 
formalin. Proximally it usually shows some faint longitudinal 
grooves which mark the lines of insertion of mesenteries, but no 
signs of verrucas or other adhesive organs could he seen. The 
margin, which is indistinct, is occupied by a single series of twelve 
short and obtuse tentacles. The mouth (fig, 6) is usually 
widely expanded, so as to completely hide the disk, and shows a 
single siphonoglyph ; no conchula was present. 

Size .—Length about 7 mm., greatest diameter 4 mm. 

Colour .—There was no trace of colour in any of the examples 
seen. 

Structure .—The column mesoglcea is thinner than either the 
ectoderm or endederm and has a homogeneous or finely fibrillar 
structure, cells being scattered throughout the ground-substance. 
The ectoderm is of uniform structure throughout its entire 
extent, no verrucal areas being distinguishable. There are no 
ectodermal muscle-fibres, and those of the endodermal surface are 
arranged in a simple layer, there being no mesogkeal lam ©Use for 
their support and no indications of a sphincter muscle. The 
musculature of the tentacles is also very feeble, the ectodermal 
fibres being arranged in a single uniform layer, while the endo¬ 
dermal ones are hardly distinguishable. 

The single siphonoglyph is prolonged somewhat below the level 
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of the rest of the stomatodmum and forms a well-marked deep 
groove, whose endoderm is much higher than that of the rest 
of the stomatocheum, although it does not present a reticular 
formation such as occurs in Peachia quinquecapilata . There are 
six pairs of mesenteries, all of which are perfect and all possess 
mesenterial filaments; no indications of additional mesenteries 
of the second cycle were to be found. Two of the six pairs 
were directives. The longitudinal musculature (fig. 7) formed 
a low pennon extending throughout the entire muscular area 
of the mesentery, the supporting lamella? being palisade-like 
in their arrangement, and is higher than the endoderm that 
covered them. No parieto-basilar muscle was present in rny 
preparations, which did not, however, include the most proximal 
portion of the column. 

A number of immature Actinians, a list of which has been 
given by Hal don (1887), have been described as parasites in 
various species of Medusae, and all present structural features 
sufficiently similar to suggest that they are generically identical 
with one another and with the form described above. They have 
been assigned in part to the genus Halcampa and in part to 
Peachia , but none of these has yet been actually shown to trans¬ 
form into the one or the other of these genera, and until the 
adult condition is definitely known it seems well to retain 
for them the genus Bicidivm established by L. Agassiz (1859), 
recognizing, however, that this is but provisional and that the 
forms assigned to it are larval or at least immature. 

The evidence furnished by the structure, although not con¬ 
clusive, does however give some indications of the probable 
position of the adult form and, I believe, points towards the 
genus Peachia, rather than to Halcampa . Differences between 
the two genera that are pertinent to this question are to be found 
in the presence of a conehula in Peachia and its absence in 
Halcampa ; in the single deep siphonoglyph of Peachia as 
compared with the two shallow ones of Halcampa ; and in the 
somewhat diffuse form of the muscle pennons in Peachia as 
compared with the compact and circumscribed ones of Halcampa » 
The first of these differences is not apparent in all species of 
B kid mm , the conehula probably being la,te in its development, 
but the other characteristics are constant in all known forms 
whose anatomy has been recorded. 

Since Hadden (1887) reviewed the various species of Bicklium 
some additions have been made to our knowledge of them, and in 
support of my contention as to their affinities to Peachia rather 
than to Halcampa , a reconsideration of them may not be amiss. 
The absence of a conehula in B. cequorece is, it is true, opposed to 
its ' reference to Peachia, but, as has been pointed out, this 
structure may very well be late in developing, and in the nature 
of the siphonoglyph and the muscle pennons the similarity to 
that form and the difference ■ from Halcampa are pronounced. 
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The occurrence of P, quwquecct-piUtia in the same locality is also 
suggestive, but the differences between the two forms are too 
marked to warrant their identification, although it is not im¬ 
probable that these differences are due to age rather than specific 
differences. 

The structure of Actinia claims of Quoy and Gaimard (1833), 
recently studied by Pax (1912), shows, 1 believe, that it must be 
considered congeneric with B . <pquorem , although Pax refers it to 
the genus llalcmnpa. As in the British Columbian species, there 
are no indications of a conclni/a; but again, the form of the 
siphonoglyph and the muscle pennons suggest Peachia rather than 
JJalmmpa, and until further evidence as to its exact position 
is available, it would seem well that it should be known as 
/Acid ia. m clams A 

The evidence as to the affinities of B. parasitic im is more 
definite. It. was first described by L. Agassiz (1859) from Cyan e a 
arctica and later by Terrill (1864), who showed that it possessed 
a well-marked trilohed conchula, and, still later (1866), assigned 
it to the genus Peachia. Preparations that I have of this species 
show it to have a striking general similarity to B. wquorea^ the 
mesenteries being twelve in number, all perfect and all bearing 
mesenterial filaments, and the siphonoglyph single and deep. 
.The muscle pennons also are of the same diffuse type, but the 
lamella? (fig. S) are not arranged in the manner of a palisade, 
but are decidedly branched in a dendritic manner so that 
they present an appearance of being arranged in groups. It 
is to be noted that Terrill (1874) mentions the capture of two 
very large examples of this species, imbedded in gravel at low- 
water mark at Eastport, Maine; be does not, however, give any 
anatomical data concerning them, and until it is definitely known 
that the form develops the four pairs of secondary mesenteries 
(zygocnemes), it seems advisable to allow it to remain in the 
genus Bicidimn . 

The form which F. Miiller (1860) described very completely as 
Ph Homed us a vogtvi is also undoubtedly a Bicidmm. It occurred 
upon the medusa? Olmdias and Chrysaora and was provided with 
a trilohed conchula, twelve tentacles, twelve mesenteries, all of 
which were perfect and furnished with mesenterial filaments, and 
had a single siphonoglyph. The form described by Graeffe (1884) 

* The observations of Pax make it quite certain that R. Hertwig (1882) was in 
error in identifying a llalcampa from the Kerguelen Islands with Quoy and 
Guimard's species. The possibility of Hertwig’s forms being young examples of 
Sluder's JSdwardsia lerguelensis, which Kwietmewski (18%) has shown to he a 
Halcampid, should not he lost sight of, although the differences in the descriptions 
as they stand are too great to permit of a definite identification. Furthermore, the 
contention of Pas that the J£, claims of Tizard and Murray (1881) and Appel Ibf 
(1897) is distinct from that described by Hertwig is undoubtedly correct, but since 
the forms so named by Appellof were the.actual types of Danielssen’s Haicawpoides 
aftffwwrnm, it is difficult to understand the necessity for the new name, septeniri- 
mmliSy that Pax bestows upon them. 
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as JTaleampa mwlnsopkila , occurring on various medusae (Tima, 
Octorchis , and Hiqnorm) is probably identical with Muller’s 
species, the absence of a conchula being probably due to its 
greater immat-urity. 

In 1860 Wright, described as Peachia fidtoni * a form that 
he found parasitic on a species of Thaumantias (Phialidiwri ?), 
later (iSfil) changing its name to Halca/mpa fidtoni. This is 
probably the same as the form described by Hsuldon (1887), and 
erroneously, as lias been pointed out by GarJgren (1904), regarded 
by that author as the larva of Halcampa chrysantllellum. In 
1887, McIntosh recorded the occurrence of actiman larvae on 
various Thaumantiad medusje occurring at St. Andrews, identi¬ 
fying them as the young of P. kastatd, an opinion in which 
Haddon (1888) concurred after an examination of their structure, 
still maintaining, however, their distinctness from the examples 
previously described as the young of II. cJcrysanthellmn. They 
possessed eight tentacles and eight large mesenteries together 
with four smaller deuterocnemic ones. It may be that Haddon 
is correct in regarding the two forms Tie examined as distinct 
species, but even if so it seems clear that they are to be referred 
to the same genus, and since it is still uncertain that they 
actually do develop into Peachia , it will be preferable to place 
them in Bicidium. 

Finally, Bendy (1888) has described from medusae obtained 
at Port Philip a parasitic actinian with twelve tentacles, within 
which there was “ an inner circle of 12 cushion-like swellings,” 
which in older individuals become saccular outgrowths. It is 
not possible to ascertain from Dendy’s account, whether or not 
these outgrowths represent a conchula, and the exact affinities of 
the form must remain doubtful, although with a probability that 
it represents a Peachia t. 

The available evidence seems, accordingly, to point strongly in 
favour of these various medusophilous forms being young stages 
in the development of Peachia rather than Halcampa , but a 
direct linking up of the immature examples of Bicidium with 
their respective adults is necessary to settle the question. 


* Some confusion exists in the references to the literature of this species. A ml res 
(1883) gives the date of its first description as 1859 and as references the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Physical Society of Edinburgh, vol. ii. 1859, and the New Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, vol. xii. 1860. Haddon (1887) repeats the latter reference 
but substitutes for the former, Proceedings of the Koval Society of Edinburgh, 
vol. ii. 1860. There is no paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Society'of 
Edinburgh by Wright referring to this species, and the date of Vol. ii. of* the 
Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, which does contain such 
a paper,;is 1861 and not 1859. The reference to the .Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal (this being it's correct title) should read “ New Series, vol. xii. 18f»0. ,s 

f Carlgren (1901) mentions, without descriptions or names, two additional forms 
that should probably be referred to this genus, one occurring in the medusa 
Eutigwlphes indicant on the Swedish const and the other on a large medusa from 
Valparaiso, 
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Fur. 1. Praefiia quInqv.ecnp i tafa. Nat. size. 

2. Oral view of P. qninquecapHata expanded. X 2- 

3. Oral view of partially contracted individual of P, quhiqitecapitata, 

showing arrangement of conchular lobes. 

4. Transverse sections of mesenteries of P. quinqneeapHata. 

5. 8idc view of individual of Bieidinm tequoretp. X 4. 

0. Oral surface of B. (Equal*e<E. X 4. 

7. Transverse sections of mesenteries of B. aqmrem. 

8. Transverse sections of mesenteries of B, parasitmm. 
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Some three or four years ago I received through my colleague, 
Dr. Sell id berg, some specimens of a branched, yellowish-brown 
organism which had been found growing in some of the pipes 
at the Cardiff Waterworks, and which proved to he very Jin© 
examples of Spo ng ilia lacnstris. Subsequently I learnt that 
there had been an extensive growth of this sponge In the pipes 
leading to one of the series of filter-beds, which had caused much 
trouble and difficulty; and that, although the growth had 
apparently disappeared for a time after treatment with sulphate 
of copper, it, as I expected, soon appeared again, and became as 
flourishing as ever. In the summer of 1911 the growth was so 
extensive as to cause anxiety, not only as regards reducing the 
flow in the pipes, but also on account of the unpleasant odour 
which had been noticed in the water, due doubtless to the 
living sponge as well as to its decomposition. In December 
of the same year I was requested by the Waterworks Engineer, 
Mr. 0. II. Priestley, to report on the matter to the Waterworks 
Committee; and now that the treatment I subsequently pro¬ 
posed has—at any rate for the present—been successful, I have 
the permission of the Committee to publish an account of our 
experiences. I should like to express my indebtedness to 
Mr. Priestley and bis staff for their cooperation and for giving 
me every facility in prosecuting the enquiry; I have also to 
thank Dr. Kemna, of Antwerp, Dr. Harmer, Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
and Professor Minchin for valuable information given at the 
beginning of the investigation. 

Although sponges of various species have been recorded at 
numerous other Waterworks *, they do not appear to have been 
the chief source of trouble, as at Cardiff'. 

The interesting subject of the fauna of Waterworks has quite 
recently been so fully 'dealt with by Dr. Harmer in these 
“Proceedings” (1913, p, 426), that it is unnecessary for me 

* .12. g. at Boston, Mass. (Roirerbank, Proc. Zoo!. Sot*. 1863, & Potts, Acad. Nat. 
Sei. Philadelphia, 1881, 1882, and 1887); Hamburg (Kraepelin, Abb. Naturvviss. 
Ver. Hamburg, .1886); Torquay (Chapman, M Animal Growths in Water-pipes,” 
Transactions of the Institute of Water Engineers, 1913, & Kirkpatrick— see Harmer, 
P. Z. S. 1913, p. 436); and Aberdeen (Kirkpatrick, l or. ciR p. 439). ■. 

Proc* Zqol. Soc.—1913, No. 'LXY. 65 
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to refer in detail to the history and literature of the subject, 
Ur. Mariners account of the difficulties which have recently 
occurred in various English Waterworks owing to the presence 
of .Polyzoa, shows the importance of biological investigation in 
dealing with such cases, as was pointed out in this country by 
Professor Hickson in his presidential address to Section D of the 
British Association at Southport in 1903. 

The Cardiff district is supplied with excellent soft water from 
the Taff Fawr reservoirs in Brecknockshire, midway between 
Merthyr and Brecon. From these higher reservoirs the water 
is conducted by conduits into various other storage-reservoirs 
at a lower level, in the near neighbourhood of Cardiff, and 
from those into filter-beds: the latter, of course, prevent the 
access of organic particles and spicules into the service-pipes 
supplied from them. The sponge had hitherto only been found in 
the pipes leading to certain of the filters on the northern border 
of Cardiff known as the “Heath” filters, from which the greater 
part of the city is supplied. The water to these filters comes 
from two storage-reservoirs, at Llanishen and Lisvane, situated 
about a mile farther north. Careful examination has so far not 
revealed any trace of the sponge in other parts of the system, 
winch therefore I need not describe further here*. 

The water from Llanishen reservoir passes through metal 
screens with fine meshes, so as to strain oft* all but minute solid 
particles, into a valve-shaft from which it is conducted by under¬ 
ground pipes to a valve-chamber at the “ Heath.” It is then 
again screened before flowing into a 3-ft. pipe, with which lateral 
pipes are connected ending in bell-mouths, one to each of the six 
filter-beds. 

The chief trouble occurred in this pipe, which was thickly lined 
with a luxurious growth of the sponge, consisting of dense 
incrustations giving oft* numerous finger-like processes which 
branched and branched again, and some of which reached a 
length of 8 indies or more, frequently showing concrescence f. 
Other growths were found in the valve-chamber and screen- 
chamber, in the corners and crevices of which it was not easy to 
get access to them. 

On visiting the “ Heath” on December 12th, 1911, the sponge, 
packed with gem mules, showed no signs of dying down for the 
winter, and it appeared to me that had it been desired to culti¬ 
vate the organism, probably no better plan could have been 
devised than that furnished by the water-chambers and pipes 

* For further details with regard to the Cardiff Waterworks, see a paper by 
C. H. Priestley, M.Inst.C.E., oiythe * c Development of the Cardiff Water Supply,” 
read at the Sessional meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute at Cardiff on April 
12th, 1912; also a description of the Waterworks by the same author issued from the 
Cardiff Waterworks Engineer’s Office, I9u8. 

t Cf. figures by Bowerbank, “A Monograph of the British Spongiadse,” Ray 
Society, 1864-1882; and Johnston, “A History of British Sponges and Lithophytes 
(Corallines),” London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 1882. 
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(cf. Kraepelin, loc. ett .). It can grow as well in the dark, with¬ 
out zoochlorelke, as in the light; and being effectively protected 
from frost and other fid verse conditions, it seemed possible that 
it might continue alive during the whole winter. On the same 
day. we made a cursory examination at Llanishen and Lis vane, 
with no result; but on the following day, the reservoir-keeper, 
after emptying the valve-shaft at Llanishen, found a considerable 
growth at a depth of between 10 and 20 feet. 

Since then, a careful look-out has been kept for the sponge 
throughout the entire system, but there has been no positive 
evidence of its occurrence in other parts, either in the open or in 
the underground pipes. 

The two most important problems which presented themselves 
were—the destruction of the sponge in the infected area, and the 
prevention of re-infection throughout the whole system. As 
regards the latter, the only sound method would be the intro¬ 
duction of pre-filtration through sand, so as to starve the sponge 
by preventing the microscopic organisms (on which it and other 
“ nnerophagousorganisms which might at any time appear 
depend for their nutriment) from passing into the pipes and 
reservoirs (cf. Keinna, quoted by Manner on p. 432), as well as 
to keep out larvse and gemmules. This method would take 
a long time to carry out and entail considerable expense; 
moreover, it would not be effective unless it could be adopted at 
the lower reservoirs (where there are difficulties as regards level) 
as well as the higher ones, as there would be a reappearance of 
organisms in them. As the matter was urgent, I therefore felt 
it would be better to confine attention at first to the destruction 
of the organism in the infected area and the prevention of its 
regeneration and of reinfection by the gemmules. 

Treatment with any destroying agent except such as would be 
dangerous to human life would be ineffective if applied to the 
adult sponge, as it would not destroy the myriads of gemmules 
protected by their resistant coats. It was therefore necessary in 
the first instance to make a. periodical examination of the sponge 
for a year or more, so as to ascertain (1) whether sexual repro¬ 
duction occurred, (2) when the gemmules germinated, and 
(3) whether the adult growth perished partially or entirely 
during the course of the winter*. 

An examination of specimens at various times of the year has 
so far revealed no larvae or any signs of sexual reproduction; but 
the enormous production of gemmules throughout the crusts and 
branches is quite sufficient to start new growths in any part to 
which the gemmules could gain access. There can be no doubt 
that a sexual stage is unnecessary for the reproduction of the 
sponge from year to year. 

* Cf. Marshall (SB. Naturf. Geselkch,, Leipzig 1 , 1884, & Journ. Roy. Micros. 
Soe. v. 1885); Weltner (Archiv f. Entvviekluijgsmechamk, Bd. xxxiii. Heft 3 u. 4). 

65* ' 
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On visiting the “ Heath ” and Lknishen on February 3rd, 1912, 
when the filter-beds were covered with ice 1| ins. thick, we found 
that the adult growth was dying down, but that it was still 
closely packed with gemmules, some of which had begun to 
germinate and start new growths among the old. On March 23rd 
gemmation had proceeded further, new growths being abundant, 
and I suggested that in the course of the spring the pipes and 
chambers should be scraped and treated with strong brine, so 
applied as to reach any small spaces and crevices in ■which 
gemmules could lodge, and thus to attack the sponge when it was 
least capable of resistance. This was done on May 2nd, and 
with the sponge were removed a large quantity of iron corrosive 
nodules—another trial to the Water Engineer, referred to by 
Harrner on pp. 430, 437, & 438 of his paper; the brine was then 
washed out through a bye-pass. The result was apparently satis¬ 
factory, but in the course of the summer a few small new growths 
were observed by the Foreman: they were very much less 
abundant than in the previous summer, and no smell had been 
noticed since the treatment. An examination on September 24th 
.showed that these comparatively few young incrusting sponges 
had not yet given rise to any outgrowths, and that they con¬ 
tained no gemmules: they were in all probability due to a, few 
gemmules which had not germinated when the treatment was 
carried out. I therefore suggested a second application of brine. 
By November 14th, when this was done, the growths had 
increased in size considerably, but .apparently no gemmules had 
been formed. Instead of leaving the pipes empty for only a few 
hours, as on the previous occasion, it was possible this time to 
give them three days before being again used, and since then no 
trace of the sponge has been seen. 

It is interesting to note that no Polyzoa were found, but that 
a number of colourless Hydros like those described by Kraepelin 
at Hamburg were obtained by the reservoir-keeper from the 
bottom of the valve-shaft at Lknishen on May 25th; unfor¬ 
tunately these were all dead by the time they reached me 

# Since'the above was written,-a few young spolige-growtlis were again observed 
and at once destroyed. Colonies of CristateHa, with numerous statoblasts, bad 
also appeared: fortunately this is hot one of the “■moss ’Morning holyzoa, (Oct. 
25th, 1913.) 
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AS, A Revision of the Cyprinodont Fishes of the Subfamily 
Pwciliinaj. By C. Tate Regan, M.A., F.Z.S. 
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The Pceciliiiam are viviparous Cyprinodonts in which the anal 
fin of the male is advanced and modified into an intromittejit 
organ. They are American, ranging from Carolina to Argentina 
and from Arizona to Ecuador; many of the species live in the 
sea as well as in fresh water. ■ Most of the species are quite 
small, two or three inches long; the giant of the group, Bdonesox 
belizanU'S, attains a length of eight inches, In some forms the 
males are much smaller than the females, and the adult male of 
Jletemndria formos#, 1 5 to 20 mm, Jong, is one of the smallest; 
fishes known; in several species males are rather scarce, 

■ In Gunther’s classification (Cat, Fish. yol. vi.) the Cyprinodonts 
were' divided into Carnivores, with the intestine short or, but' 
little convoluted and. the bones. of ' the lower jaw firmly united, 
and Limnophagfe, with the intestine long and convoluted and 
the bones of the lower jaw loosely eormected. ' It is now known 
that both types occur in two distinct subfamilies, Characodontinm 
and Pembina?, and there is good evidence that in thelatter th© 

■' , * For explanation of to Plates see p, 103 . 8 , ■. 
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limnophagous structure lias been. evolved three or four times 
independently. 

The intromittent organ is freely movable and is supported 
internally by bony stays. 2 to 5 in number, that project down¬ 
wards and forwards from the bridges that connect the parapo- 
physes of the posterior praeeaudal vertebras. It is formed by the 
prolongation of the third, fourth, and fifth anal rays, the first 
and last of which are stout and are more or less expanded trans¬ 
versely so as to margin a groove on one side or the other, or they 
may even meet so as to form a tube. The urogenital orifice is 
directly in front of the base of the fin, and may often be covered 
by the pelvic fins, which, doubtless, help to conduct the seminal 
fluid into the groove, or in certain forms where the pelvic tins of 
the male are considerably enlarged they may be closely applied 
to the intromittent organ, converting the grooves into closed 
tubes. The distal segments of the prolonged rays may he 
variously modified into spines, 1 looks, barbs, etc., which may help 
to retain the organ in position during coition. 

The differences in structure of the intromittent organ are of 
great systematic importance; hitherto they have been almo>t 
neglected, except by Eigenmann (Proc. TJ.S. 7sat. Mus. xxxii. 
1907, p, 425), who has described them in the genera, Lebistes, 
Girard in us : Glaridichthys , Phalloceros , and Phalloptyckm *. 

Many of the species eat Mosquito larvae, and the 44 Millions ” 
fish ( Lebistes reticulatus) has been introduced into many countries 
in the hope that it will check malarial fever f. On account of 
their small size, pretty appearance, and interesting habits the 
Pceciliinse are great favourites with European aquarium-lovers, 
especially in Germany; several of the new species described 
below Lave been sent to me by niv valued correspondents in 
Hamburg, Herr J. P. Arnold and Herr A. Ilaehow, as newly 
imported aquarium-fishes. In the German aquarium-journals 
and in two booklets by Stansch (Die lebendgebarende Zal infant: fen, 
Leipzig, Wenzel, 1910,1911) have appeared many accounts of the 
habits of different species: from these one gathers that the 
broods follow each other at intervals of only a few weeks, but 
that the number of young varies greatly according to the species; 
thus a pair of Pcecilia pane had broods of 8, 11, and 10 at 
intervals of four weeks, but in P. vivipara 124 were counted in a 
single brood. The new-born young are usually from 5 to 10 mm. 
long and grow rapidly, in many species attaining sexual maturity 
in about three months. The breeding-habits are of great interest: 
in species where the males are brilliantly ornamented (MoL 
lien-ism, Xiphopkorus, Poeeilia hr miner i) they dart about displaying 
their beauty; in these and in related forms the females appear 
to encourage their advances, but in others they are quite shy 
and their mates have to exercise cunning to get near them. It 

■■/'* Some additional figures are given by Langer in a paper on the morphology of 
these fishes, just published {Morph. Julirb. xlvii.). 

. + See P, Z. 8. 1910, p, 116; 1012, p. 906. 
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is of some interest to note that in Pee cilia and related genera 
the females welcome the attentions of the males and the intro- 
mittent organ is quite short, but as in Gambusia and Phallocerm 
the females try to make the males keep their distance it is 
inncli longer, 

Synopsis of the Genera *. 

I, Lower edge of caudal peduncle sharp, without a 
median series of scales ; bones of lower jaw firmly 
united ; teeth conical or villiform. 

Body rather deep ; pelvic fins well developed, behind base 
of pectorals; anal fin of male without long appen¬ 
dages . 1. Alfaro. 

Body elongate; pelvic fins absent in female, minute and 
below gill-openings in male ; anal fin of male ending 
in a pair of long appendages with spine-like processes 2. Tauten rax. 

II. Lower edge of caudal peduncle rounded or obtuse, 
with median series of scales. 

A. Pelvic fins similar in both sexes. 

1. First produced ray of anal fin of male without 
long processes or appendages. 

«. Third and posterior branch of second pro¬ 
duced ray of anal fin of male each ending 
in a retrorse spine or hook. 

Jsws not produced; teeth conical or villiform; anal fin 
of male with distal part of first produced ray serrated, 
the terminal serrations directed towards its tip; 
third produced ray and posterior branch of second 
each ending in a retrorse hook. Dorsal 6-12 ; origin 

behind that of anal .. 3, Gambusia, 

daws produced ; teeth slender, pointed, depressible; anal 
fin of male with terminal segments of first produced 
ray not forming serrations; third produced ray and 
posterior branch of second each ending in a retrorse 

spin e.... 4. Be tan esox, 

b. Third and posterior branch of second pro¬ 
duced rays of anal fin of male not bearing 
retrorse hooks or spines. 

«. Anal fin of male ending in a more or less 
distinct antrorse hook, the anterior branch 
of the second produced ray curved for¬ 
ward. 

# Mouth moderate, with distinct lateral 
cleft; teeth conical or villiform, 
f Dorsal 7-12; origin behind that of anal. 

Extremity of anal fin of male supported equally by third 


and anterior branch of second produced rays . 3. Prittjjichiht/x, 

Extremity of anal fin of male supported equally by first 

and anterior branch of second produced rays . 6. Priapdla. 


ft Dorsal 11-17; origin in advance of 
that of anal; extremity of male anal 
fin a strong hook funned by the un* 
segraeiited end of the anterior branch 

of the second produced ray . 7, PsmdaxijJtofmrns, 

** Month small, without distinct lateral 
cleft ; hook at end of anal fin of male 
formed by anterior branch of second 
produced ray. 

* L'he differences in the structure of . the male mfcremitteut organ ■ used in this 
synopsis are illustrated in text-figs. 168, 169 (genera 1 to 4 and. 11), 170 (genera o' to 
10), 17.1 (genera 10 aud id). 172 (genera 14 to 22), and 173 (gam ra 23 to 26). 
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Teeth somewhat compressed, pointed ; anal fm of male 
with first produced ray not serrated, third longer 

than posterior branch of second.. S'. U.etemndria , 

Teeth broad incisors; anal tin of male with first pro¬ 
duced ray serrated not tar from tip, third shorter 

than posterior branch of second. 0. PseudopcccUia, 

Mouth small, transverse; teeth movable, 
oar-shaped. Extremity of anal fin of 
male supported equally by first and 
anterior branch of second produced 


rays; first not serrated. 10. Pceciliopsfo. 

{3. Anal fin of male short, ending in a small 
retrorse hook formed by second and 
third produced rays; teeth conical or 

villiform ... 11. JBrachyrhaphis, 

y. Anal fin of male long and slender, not 
ending in an antrorse hook. 

Bones of lower jaw firmly united; teeth conical or villi¬ 
form, fixed... 12. Leptorftaphis. 

Bones of lower ja w loosely connected ; teetli more or less 

expanded and compressed, movable . 13. P hall opty elms. 


2. First produced ray of anal fin of male ending 

in an antrorse appendage; mouth small, but 
bones of lower jaw rather firmly joined. 

Appendage forked, each fork antler-like; teeth oar¬ 
shaped . 14. Phalloceros . 

Appendage not forked, long, doubly curved, pointed; 

teeth chisel-shaped ... 15. Cnesterodon. 

3. First produced ray of anal fin of male bearing 

a pair of curved horn-like processes not far 
from its end. 

a. Bones of lower jaw firmly united. 


Teeth chisel-shaped; outer series close-set . 16. GJaridichthys. 

Teeth spear-shaped; outer series spaced . 17. Taxus. 

h. Bones of lower jaw loosely connected; teeth 

movable ... 18. Giranimus. 

B. Pelvic fins enlarged in the males, the second ray 
longest, 

1. Bones of lower jaw firmly united; outer series 

of teeth slender, pointed .. 19. PanipJiorichthys, 

2. Bones of lower jaw rather firmly united; outer 

series of teeth broad incisors .... 20. Pamphoria. 


3. Bones of lower jaw loosely connected; outer 
series of teeth slender, curved, oar- or spoon¬ 
shaped ; intromittent organ short. 

■a. Extremity of intromittent organ unpro¬ 
tected; first produced ray with terminal 
hook and strong sub term inal serrations; 
anterior branch of second hooked forward ; 
posterior branch of second with distal seg¬ 
ments produced into serrations beyond 
extremity of third. 

Third produced ray without hook; anterior branch of 


second unsegmented distaliy ; caudal similar in both 
'■ sexes. Dorsal 9-11 ..... 21. Platypmihis. 

Third produced lav ending in a retrorse hook; anterior 
branch of second segmented throughout; caudal 
of male with lower rays produced into a long 

pointed appendage. Dorsal 11-15........ 22. Xiphophorus. 

h. Extremity of intromittent organ protected by 


a hood of thick skin that can be slipped off 
• frontwards, being attached only at its base 
.'' to the first' prolonged ray, ' 
ft, First prolonged ray tapering evenly, sharply 
■ serrated distaliy. 
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First prolonged ray without ajitror.sc spine: last without 

term: it;: 1 process. * . 2ll. Fee-nil in. 

First prolonged ray without autrorse spine; end of last 
hearing” a pair of processes directed outwards and 
towards the base of the tin . 21. Lebistcs. 

First prolonged ray bearing a small :uitror»e spine at or 

near its end; last with processes as in Lelistes . 25. Mollienisia. 

3. First prolonged ray becoming abruptly 
slender at some distance from end, not 


sharply serrated, bearing a small antrorse 
spine at or near its end *, last prolonged 
ray without terminal processes . 26. Lunin. 

1. Alfaro Meek, 1912. 

Petalosoma (non Lewis) Iiegan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) ii. 
1908. p. 4(>2. 

Alfaro Meek. .Field Mus. Publ. Zook x., Sept. 1912, p. 72. 

Petcduriehth ys Eegan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (S) x.. Nor. 1912, 
p. 494. 

Tliis genus resembles Gambusia , except for the sharp lower edge 
of tlie tiiil. The intromittent organ (text-%. 169 F, p. 990) is 
simple in structure, and the pelvic fins are enlarged in the nude. 

1. Alfaro cultratcs, 

Petalosoma culiratum Eegan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, (8) ii. 
1908, p. 462. 

Alfaro acutiventralis Meek, Field Mus. Publ., Zook x. 1912, p. 72. 

Depth 3-| in the length. Dorsal 7-8 ; when kid back nearly 
reaching caudal. Anal 9-10, in advance of dorsal. 32 to 35 
scales in a longitudinal series. Total length 45 to 90 mm, 

Costa Rica. 

2. Alfaro amazonum. 

Petalosoma amazonum Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) via. 
1911, p. 659, figs. 

Depth 3f in the length. Dorsal 8-9, when laid back not 
reaching caudal. Anal 10, in advance of dorsal, 33 or 34 scales 
in a longitudinal series. Total length 35 to 51 mm. 

II. Amazon at Obidos. 

2. Tomeerus Eigenm., 1909, 

Ann. Carnegie Mus. vi. p. 53. 

Tomeurus gracilis. 

Eigenm. k c. and Mem. Carnegie Mus. v, 1912, p. 460, pi. Ixv. 
figs. 7-8. " ' “ ' " 

.British Guiana, 

3. Gambusia Poev, 1855 *. 

Mem. i» p. 382. 

Gambusia (part.) Guntil. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 333 (1866); Qarman, 

^ €r. 2 richtrata Poey f Synopsis,’ p, 410,1868) is a doubtful species of uncertain' 
position. 
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Mem. Mas, Comp. Zoo], xix. 1895, p. 82 ; Regan, Biol. Oentiv 
Amer., Pisces, p. 93 (1907). 

Par a jam b mia Meek, Pnbl. Columbian Mus., Zool. v. 1904, p. 133. 

Tins genus, as now restricted, includes species in which the 
male infcrornittent organ is moderately long, nearly J of the length 
of the fish (without caudal), and is formed on a, definite plan 
which is subject to considerable modification in the different 
species. The distal segments of the first prolonged ray are pro¬ 
duced into processes directed more or less towards its apex ; the 
anterior branch of the second prolonged ray is slender distally 
and at some distance from the end lias an antrorse projection 
which may be termed the 44 elbow ” ; the posterior branch of this 
ray ends in a retrorse pointed hook or barb, and the segments 
immediately proximal to the elbow of the anterior branch are 
produced backwards into seme; the third prolonged ray ends in 
a hook more or less similar to that of the second. 

Of the 17 species here recognized I have seen males of 9, the 
distal part of the anal fin of each of them is figured. Of Gam- 
busia holbrookli (text*fig. 1(59 A) I have examined two adult males, 
of G. ollgosticta (text-fig. 169 B)four, of G. nicaraguens ‘s (text-fig. 
168 A) two, of G, lorayi (text-fig. 168 B) four, of G, gracilior 
(text-fig. 168 0) three, of G, dommiceusis (text-fig. 169 G) two, 
of G, nigropunctata (text-fig. 168 F) one, of G. punctata (text- 
fig. 168 D) three, and of G. senilis (text-fig. 168 E) one. These 
suffice to prove that the differences shown in the figures are really 
specific; the number, form, and size of the modified segments 
of the first prolonged ray, the number of segments distal to 
the elbow, the form of the hook, and the number and length 
of the seme of the second prolonged ray, ami the form of the 
hook of the third, vary but slightly for each species. The most 
noticeable variation is in. G, ollgosticta , the other examples 
differing from the one figured in the addition of a segment 
to each hook, so that the anterior hook has a short stem and 
the posterior quite a long one. 

The following table gives the number of dorsal rays, of scales 
in a longitudinal series, and the distribution of the species : — 



D. ; 

8c. 

Distribution. 

1. &. holbrooHl .i 

8 i 

30 

Virginia to Alabama. 

; 2. G, patmelis .! 

7 

31-32 i 

Florida to Texas. 

1 3. G. affinis ....i 

6-7 ! 

30-31 

Florida to Tampico. 

! 4. & m senilis . .. 

8-9 ! 

30 

Chihuahua, M exiro. 

5. G. n icartiqmnsis . 

7-8 

28 

S. Mexico to Nicaragua. 

: ' 6. G. dmni .......... , 

7 '! 

32 

Nicaragua. 

i 7. G. caudoriftata .. 

8 j 

31 

R. San Juan, Colombia. 

• 8. G. punctata ... 

: io 

j 31-33 

Cuba. 

!■', 9. G. mgroptinriata . . 

1 9 

1 30 

j >9 ■ 

■; 10. G.:melanasticta .. 

; 9-10 

i 29-30 


; 11. G, jmneticvlata ... 

1 o 

29-30 


■i 12. G. melanopleura ____ 

! 11-12 

30-31 

i Jamaica, 

| IS.' G. tcntvi ,... 

1 ■ S':.. 

; 31-33 

i 

1'14. G, oligosticta ... 

8-9 

{ 29-31 

, w 

! 15. qracilior ...... 

;■ 8-9 

! 31-33 


■i IB. G, dominiceusis .............. 

9 

, '28-29 

Haiti. 

< 17. G, cai/ttumcnsis ... 

. 9 

i ■' 

30-31 

1 Grand Cayman. 

j 
















CYPRINODOXT FISHKS. 
Text-fig. 16S. 



Distal part of intromittent organ of A. Gawhusw nicaraguenms. B. G. icrai/L 
C. Ct. ffmcilior, 1). G. punctata. E. G. senilis. F. G. mgropunctata. 


1. Gambcsia holbrookii. (Text-fig. 169 A, p. 990.) 

Tletemndria lidbrookli Oirarrl, Proc. Acad. PhilatL 1859, p. (11. 
GambmUi holbrookii G until. Cat. Fish* vi. p. 3M (1866); 
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Harman, Menu Mus. Comp. Zool xix. 1895, p. 82, ,pl. xi. 
figs. 4-13. 

Hapbckilm mdanops Cope, Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. xi. 1877, 
p. 457. 

Zygomctes atrilatas Jord. & Bray ton, Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. xii. 
1878, p. 84. 

5 . Depth of body 3 j to 4 in the length, length of head 4. 
Diameter of eye 3 to 3J- in length of head, interorbital width 2. 
30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 8; origin above 
posterior end of anal, equidistant from base of pectoral and base 
of caudal; longest rays § length of head. Anal 10. Pectoral 
■| length of head; pel vies extending to origin of anal. Least 
depth of caudal peduncle f length of head. Olivaceous; usually 
a dark bar below the eye; a blackish spot above the vent; dorsal 
and caudal fins with small dark spots. 

cj. Origin of dorsal fin equidistant from eye and base of 
caudal. 

Virginia to Alabama. 

Here described from specimens from North Carolina and 
Virginia, 3 females 38-48 mm. in total length and 2 males of 
26 mm. 

2. Gambtjsia patruelis. 

Ileierandria patruelis Baird & Girard, Proc. Acad. Philacl. 1854, 
p. 390. 

Gambmia patruelis Girard, U.S. Mex. Bound. Sure,, Fish.p. 72, 
pi, xxxix. figs, 1-7. 

J . Depth of body 3 in the length, length of head 4, Diameter 
of eye 3J in length of head, interorbital width 2, 31 or 32 

scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 7 ; origin behind end of 
base of anal, nearer to base of caudal than to base of pectoral; 
longest rays | the length of head. Anal 10; first branched ray 
longest. Pectoral | length of head; pelvics extending to vent. 
Least depth of caudal peduncle f- length of head. Brownish 
above, yellowish below; dorsal and caudal fins with small dark 
spots. 

Florida to Texas, 

Here described from two specimens from Pensacola {Jordan), 
47 and 50 mm. in total length, 

3, Gahbusu affxnis. 

Ileierandria aMnis Baird <fe Girard, Proc. Acad. Philacl. 1854, 
p. 390. 

Gmnhima affinis Girard, U.S. Mex. Bound. Surv., Fish. p. 72, 
pi xxxix. figs. 12-15 (1859); Gunth. Cat. Fish. vi. p, 336 
(1866), 

Gambmia speciosa Girard, Proc, Acad. Philacl 1859, p. 121. 

, Gambmkt gracilis Girard, 1. c. 

, Y'ffmibmm kumilis Gunth, t, c. p, 334. 
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Zygomcies brachypterus Cope, Bull. TJ.S. Nat. Mus. xx. 1880, 

]'■ 0 - 

Zjfgonectes inurus Jord. ifc Gilb. Proc. TJ.S. Nat. Mus. 1SS2. 
p. 543. 

0 . Depth of body 3J- to 4j in the length, length of head 
34 to 44. Diameter of eye3| to 4 in length of head, interorbital 
width 14 to 2. 30 or 31 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 

6-7; origin above posterior part or end of anal, equidistant from 
some part of operculum or base of pectoral and base of caudal; 
longest rays -4 to length of head. Anal 10-11, Pectoral from 
4 to nearly as long ns head ; pel vies reaching vent or origin of 
anal. Brownish or olivaceous above, yellowish or silvery below ; 
scales dark-edged ; usually a dark suborbital bar; dorsal and 
caudal fins with small dark spots. 

Florida to Tampico; Mississippi. 

Numerous females, measuring up to 50 mm. in total length, 
from Florida and Louisiana; one from Tampico. 

4. Gambusia senilis. (Text-fig. 168 E.) 

? Hetemndria nobilis Baird & Girard, Proc. Acad. Philad. 1853, 
p. 390. 

? Gambusia nobilis Girard, TJ.S. Mex. Bound. Surv\, Fish. p. 71, 
pi. xxxix. tigs. 8-11 (1859). 

Gambusia senilis Girard, Proc. Acad. Philad. 1859, p. 122. 

5 . Depth of body 3 to 3-4 in the length, length of head 3f to 4. 
Diameter of eye 34 in length of head, interorbital width 2, 
30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 8-9 ; origin above 
middle or posterior part of anal, equidistant from base of pectoral 
and base of caudal; longest rays f-length of head. Anal 9-10. 
Pectoral length of head; pelvics reaching vent. Least depth 
of caudal peduncle f length of head. Brownish above, yellowish 
below; scales dark-edged, especially on sides of abdomen ; a dark 
suborbital bar and a dusky lateral band from eye to base of 
caudal. 

■6 * Origin of dorsal fin equidistant from praeoperculum and 
base of caudal. 

Chihuahua, Mexico, 

Several females, 45 to 50 mm. in total length, and one 
male of 25 mm. 

5, Gambusia xicaraguensis. (Text-fig. 168 A.) 

Gambusia mcaragueusis Giinth. Cat.' Fish. vh p* 336 (1866), and 
Trans. Zool, Soc. vi. 1868, p* 483, ph Ixxxii. fig. 3 ; Began, Biol. 
Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 96 (1907). 

Famgmnbiisia nicamtjmmis Meek, Publ. Columbian Mus, Zook 
v. 1904, p„ 133. 

2. Depth of body about 3 in the length, length of head 
34 to 4. Diameter of eye 3 to. 3J in length of head, inter¬ 
orbital width 2. 28 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 7-8; 
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origin above or a little behind posterior end of anal, twice as far 
from middle of eye as from base of caudal; longest rays £ or -4 
length of head. Anal 11 ; second branched ray longest, edge of 
fin emarginate. Pectoral a little shorter than head ; pel vies 
reaching vent or origin of anal. Least depth of caudal peduncle 

length of head. Upper part of body with 2 or 3 series of small 
(lark spots along the rows of scales; dorsal and caudal fins 
spotted. 

c?. Origin of dorsal fin twice as distant from end of snout as 
from base of caudal. 

Southern Mexico ; Nicaragua. 

Several females, 40 to 55 mm. in total length, and two males 
of 30 mm., including the types from Lake Nicaragua, and speci¬ 
mens from El Hide (J leek) and Coaxacoalcos ( Arnold ). 

6. (Iambusia doth, sp. n. 

2. Depth of body in the length, length of head 3-J. Dia¬ 
meter of eye 3£ in length of head, interorbital width ly. 32 scales 
in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 7 ; origin behind end of anal, 
twice as far from end of snout as from ba.se of caudal. Anal 10; 
anterior branched rays longest, but edge not emarginate. Least, 
depth of cmdal peduncle slightly more than k length of head. 
Olivaceous ; traces of spots on back and on caudal fin. 

Lake Nicaragua. 

A single specimen of 33 mm., collected by Captain Dow. 

7. Gambusia oaudovittata. 

Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xii. 1913, p. 471. 

Recently described from a single specimen from the Condoto, 
a tributary of the San Juan, W. Colombia. 

8. Gambusia punctata. (Text-fig. 168 I>.) 

Gamhushi- punctata Poey, Mem. i. p. 384 (1855); Giinth. 
Cat. Fish, vi, p. 334 (1866); Jord. &> Everm. Bull. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. xlvii. 1896, p. 680. 

5 . Depth of body 3 to 4 in the length, length of head ?>b 
to 4. Diameter of eye 3 to in length of head, interorbital 
width 2. 31 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 10; 

origin above posterior end of anal, nearer to base of caudal than 
to head; longest rays § to £ the length of head. Anal 11 ; last 
simple or first branched ray longest ; edge of fin straight or 
slightly emarginate. Pectoral f length of head ; pelvies reaching 
vent. Least depth of caudal peduncle A to f length of head. 
Upper part of side with a dark spot on each scale, forming 3 to 5 
regular longitudinal series; usually small dark'spots on dorsal 
and caudal 

d. Dorsal origin about equidistant from head and base of 
caudal; longest rays \ length of head, 

Cuba.' 

Here described from 16 females, measuring up to 85 mm. in 
total length, and -3.; .males of 40 to 50 mm. 
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9. G AMBUS IA XIGIIOPU NOT AT A. Sp. 11 . (Text-fig. 168 F.) 

2. Depth of body 3.j to 3| in the length, length of head 

to 3~. Diameter of eye 3 to in length of head, interorbital 
width 2 to 2t. 30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 9 : 

origin above posterior part of anal, equidistant from base of 
pectoral and base of caudal. Anal 10-11. Least depth of caudal 
peduncle less than -| length of head. Coloration as in related 
species. 

c?. Depth of body 4 in the length, length of head 3y. 
Diameter of eye 3 in length of head, interorbital width 24. 
Dorsal origin equidistant from middle of opercle and base of 
caudal; longest rays 4 length of head. Pectoral length of 

head. 

Cuba. 

Here described from two females of 34 and 50 mm. and a male 
of 25 mm. from Fevmina, Bemba. 

10. Gambusia melaxosticta, sp. n. 

o . Depth of body 3 in the length, length of head 3-t to 31,. 
Diameter of eye 3 to 3| in the length of head, interorbital 
width 2. 29 to 30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 9-10 ; 

origin above end of anal, equidistant from base of pectoral and 
base of caudal; longest rays -t- to 4 length of head. Anal 10-11 ; 
first branched ray longest. Pectoral § to £ length of head ; 
pelvles reaching vent. Least depth of caudal peduncle -| length 
of head. Brownish above, golden below; upper parts with 
scattered small dark spots; dorsal and caudal fins spotted. 

Cuba. 

Three females from Havana, 35 to 42 mm. in total length, 
received from Dr. D. S Jordan. 

11. Gambusia puxcticulata. 

Gambima pimcticulata Poey, Mem. i. pp. 386, 390, pi, xxxi. 
figs. 6. 7 (18551; Giinth. Gat. Fish. vi. p. 334 (1866); Garaian, 
Mem. Mas. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 87. 

9 . Depth of body 3-J- to 34 in the length, length of head 
4 to 4-J-. Diameter of eye 3| in length of head, interorbital 
width 2. Mouth smaller than in any other species of the genus, 
29 or 30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 9; origin above 
middle or posterior part of anal, equidistant from head and base 
of caudal; fin rounded, the longest rays | length of head. 
Anal 11, pointed. Pectoral f or f length of head ; pel vies small. 
Least depth of caudal peduncle f length of head. ■ Tipper parts 
with scattered small dark spots; 2 or 3 series of small black spots 
on dorsal and caudal fins. ■ 

o - Origin of dorsal equidistant from eye and base of caudal; 
longest rays £ length of head. . 

Cuba. 

Here described from two females. 35 mm. in total length, pre¬ 
sented by Captain Yipan. 
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12. Gambusia melanopleuiia. 

Pmcilia mdanopleura Gosse, Boj. in Jamaica, p. 84, pi. i. fig. 3 
(1851). 

Ilaplochilus melanopleurus Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 317 (1866). 

Gambusia melanopleura Gann an, Mem, Mus. Comp. Zooh xix. 
1895, p. 88. 

Depth of body 3 in the length, length of head 34. Diameter 
of eye 3 to 3j- in length of head, interorbital width 14. 30 or 31 

scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 11-12 ; origin above 
posterior part of anal, equidistant from base of pectoral and base 
of caudal; longest rays 4 length of head. Anal 10-11 ; branched 
rays slightly decreasing from first or second. Pectoral f length 
of head ; pel vies reaching vent. Least depth of caudal peduncle 
4 or -| length of head. Traces of spots on dorsal and anal fins 
and in some of a few spots on the hack. 

Jamaica. 

Several females, the largest 47 mm. in total length, types of the 
species. 

13. Gambusia wrayt, sp. n. (PL XCIX. figs. 3, 4, and Text- 

fig. 168 B.) 

g . Depth of body 3$ to 4 in the length, length of head 
3§ to 34. Diameter of eye 3 to 34 in length of head, inter¬ 
orbital width 2. 31 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series. 

'Dorsal 8; origin above posterior part of anal, equidistant from 
base of pectoral and base of caudal; longest rays 4 length of 
head. Anal 10-11 ; second branched ray longest. Pectoral 
f- length of head; pel vies reaching vent. Caudal rounded or 
subtruncate. Least depth of caudal peduncle | to length of 
head. Coloration probably as in G. gracilior . 

$. Dorsal origin equidistant from middle or posterior part of 
operculum and base of caudal; longest ray 4 length of head. 
Least depth of caudal peduncle 4 or ■§• length of head, 

Jamaica. 

Eight females measuring up to 55 mm. in total length, and 
four adult males of 35 to 40 mm,, collected by C. A, Wray. 

14. Gambusia oligosticta, sp. n. (Pl. XCIX, figs. 1, 2, and 
Text-fig, 169 B.) 

2. Depth of body 2§ to 34 in the length, length of head 
3 to 34- Diameter of eye 3 to in length of head, inter- 
orbital width 2, 29 to 31 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 

8-9 ; origin above last 2 or 3 rays of anal, equidistant from base 
of caudal and base of pectoral; fin rounded, longest rays 4 length 
of head. Anal 10-11; first branched ray longest, the rest 
regularly decreasing. Pectoral f length of head ; pel vies reaching 
vent. Caudal rounded or subtruncate. Least depth of caudal 
peduncle 4 or -| the length of head. Brownish above, yellowish 
below ; edges of scales darker ; usually a dark lateral stripe and 
a few scattered spots; dorsal and caudal with small spots. 
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d . Dorsal origin equidistant from eye or post-orbital part of 
'head and base of caudal; longest rays - the length of head. 

Jamaica. 

Six females, measuring up to 47 mm. in total length, and seven 
males, the largest 33 mm. Some of these were collected by 
C. A. Wray, others by the Rev. J. Seed Roberts. 

15. Gambitsia gracilioe. sp. n, (Pl.'XCIX. iigs, 5 , 6 , and 
Text-fig. 168 C.) 

2 . Depth of body equal to or a little more than length of 
head, which is 3i (voting) to 4 in the length, of the fish. 
Diameter of eye 3 in length of head, interorbital width 2 . 
31 to 33 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 8-9 ; origin 
above end of anal, a little nearer to base of caudal than to base 
of pectoral; fin rounded, longest rays t length of head. Anal 
10 —i I ; first or second branched rays longest, the rest regularly 
decreasing. Pectoral as long as head without snout; pelvies 
reaching vent. Caudal rounded or subtruncate. Ca udal peduncle 
slender, its least depth ^ the length of head. Brownish above, 
yellowish below; usually a narrow dark lateral stripe, some¬ 
times a few scattered dark spots; dorsal and caudal with small 
spots. 

c?. Dorsal further forward and more elevated ; origin about 
equidistant from middle of opercle and base of caudal; longest 
rays about f the length of head. Least depth of caudal peduncle 
f- the length of head. 

Jamaica. 

Eight females, measuring up to 50 mm. in total length, and 
five males, the largest 37 mm., collected by C. Wray. These were 
mixed up with the examples of Q. oligostieta , and could be picked 
out by their more slender form and smaller head, characters 
found to be associated with differences in the structure of the 
i ntrom itten t organ. 

16. Gambusia dominicensis, sp. n. (PI. XCTX. fig 7 am i 

Text-fig. 169 0.) u ’ 

J. Depth of body in the length, length of head 3f. 
Diameter of eye 3j f in length of head, interorbital width 2 . 
28 or 29 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 9 ; origin above 
posterior end of anal, nearer base of caudal than base of pectoral; 
longest rays § length of head. Anal 10-11; first branched ray 
longest. Pectoral f length of head ; pelvics reaching origin of 
anal. Least depth of caudal peduncle J length of head. 
Brownish, scales dark-edged;' a faint lateral stripe ; a few 
scattered dark spots on upper parts; abdomen golden; dorsal and 
caudal fins with series of small dark spots. 

6 * Dorsal origin equidistant from head and base of caudal. 

Haiti. 

A female of 52 mm., and two males, each 25 mm. in total 
length, presented by Herr A. Rachow. 

Proc. Zoom Boc.—1913, Xo. LXYI. 66 
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2 to 2]-. 30 or 31 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 9 ; 

origin above middle of anal, equidistant from operculum and base 
of caudal; longest rays nearly | length of head. Anal 10; first 
branched ray longest/ Pectoral f length of head; pel vies reaching 
vent. Least depth of caudal peduncle i length of head. Oliva¬ 
ceous ; scales dark-edged; a dark bar below eye ; dorsal fin with 
two series of dark spots ; caudal faintly spotted. 

Grand Cayman. 

Two females, 22 and 26 mm. in total length. 


4. Beloxesox Kner, 1860. 

Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, xh p. 419. 

Related to Gambmia , but the jaws produced, with broad bands 
of slender, pointed, depressible teeth. Anal fin of male very 
similar to that of Gambmia , differing in that the terminal seg¬ 
ments of the first produced ray are not serrated, while rather 
small retrorse spines at the ends of the third and the posterior 
branch of the second produced rays represent the hooks of 
Gambmia. 

A single species. 

Beloxesox belizaxus. (Text-fig. 169 E.) 

Belonesox hdizanus Kner, Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, xl. 1860, 
p. 419, fig.; Gimth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 333 (1866); Meek, Publ. 
Columbian Mus.,Zool. v. 1904, p. 135; Regan, Biol. Oentr.-Amer., 
Pisces, p. 93 (1907). 

Depth of body 4 to 6 in the length, length of head nearly 3. 
Snout -I the length of head. 55 to 65 scales in a longitudinal 
series. Dorsal 9-10. Anal 10-12, in advance of dorsal. 

Atlantic, Slope of Vera Cruz, British Honduras, and Guatemala. 

The largest species of the group, the males attaining 100 mm,, 
the females 200 mm. in total length. Here described from ten 
specimens from Perez, Belize, and Lake Peten, 

5. Prxapicjhthys, gen, nov. 

Differs from Gambusict in that the intromittent organ is longer, 
when laid back nearly reaching the caudal fin, and is quite 
differently formed ; the terminal part is hooked forward and the 
prolonged rays taper distally and have no specially modified 
segments, except the usual serrse of the posterior branch of the 
second; the first prolonged ray does not extend to the apex, and 
the hook is supported by the anterior branch of the second and 
the third (text-fig. 170 B). ' 

It is here assumed that five, species from Central America and 
Colombia are congeneric with P. anneciens , the only species of 
which I have examined males; in all but P. parismina males are 
known and agree with those of P. anneciens in their long intro¬ 
mittent organ. 

66 * 
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Synopsis of the Species. 

1 OHij of dorsal fin in. or a little in advance of, middle of 
entire length (including caudal tin), above anterior part or 
middle of anal. 

A. D. 10-12; no black spot on anal fin . 

B. I), g-9; a blackish spot on anal fin. 

Lmsth. of bead 3.V to 3f in length of fish (without caudal). 

Lei'iSth of head 4A to 4| in length of fish (without caudal). 

If, Origin or dorsal fin much nearer to end of caudal fin than 
to tip of snout, above posterior part or posterior end of 
anal. D. 7-3. 

A blackish spot on anal fin..;*•■ •■. 

7 or S dark vertical bars on posterior part of body. 

8 or 9 dark bar# on anterior J of body ... 

1. Prupichthys axsectess. (Text-fig. 170 B.) 

Gambusia annectens Regan, Ann. Mag. N. H. (7) xix. 190/, 

p. 259, and Biol. Oentr.-Amei'.. Pisces, p. 97, pi. xiv. figs. 5, 6 

(1907). 

Costa Rica. 

2. Priapichthys episcope 

Gambusia episcopi Steind. Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien.lxxviL 1878, 
p. $87, pi. ii. figs. 3, 4. 

Panama. 

3. Prxapichthys xigkovextralis. 

Gambusia nigroventrcdis Eigermi. Indiana Univ. Studies, 1912, 
Zso. 8, p. 26. 

Rio San Juan, Colombia. 

4. Prxapichthys parismina. 

Gambusia parismina Meek, Pnbl. Field. Mus., Zool. x. 1912, 
p. 71, 

Costa Rica. 

5. Priapichthys tridestiger. 

Gambusia tridentiger Carman, Mem. Mus. Comp, Zool. xix. 
1895, p. 89. 

Panama. 

6. Prxapichthys turrubarexsis. 

Gambusia turruharensis Meek, Publ. Field Mus., Zool. x. 1912, 
p. 71. 

Costa Rica. 

Perhaps a synonym of P. indeniigm\ 

6. Priaperla, gen. nov. 

This genus shows relationship to Priapichthys in the structure 
of the long infcromittent organ as well as in other characters. 


anuectens. 

episcopL 
nigrooentralis . 


parismina . 
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Priapella bonita. (Text-fig. 170 E.) 

Gambusia bonita Meek, Publ, Columbian Mus., Zook v. 1904, 
p. 132, fig. 39; Began, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 95 

(1907). 

Bio Papaloapam in Mexico. 


7. Pseudoxiphophorus Bleek., 1803. 

Atl. Ichth. iii. p. 140; Giintb. Cat. Eisli. vi. p. 332 (1866). 

Differs from PriapicJithys in the longer dorsal fin originating 
in advance of the anal ( $) and in the structure of the intro- 
mittent organ (text-fig. 170C), with the anterior branch of the 
second prolonged ray ending in an unsegmented antrorse hook, 
at the base of which the first and third prolonged rays terminate. 

There are three species from Mexico and Central America, but 
males of one only (A bimaculatus ) have been described. 

1. PSEUDOXIPHOPHORUS TERRABEXSIS. 

Gambusict terrabensis Regan, Ann. Mag. N. H. (7) xix. 1907, 
p. 260; Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 97, pi. xii. fig. 7 (1907). 

Dorsal 12-14 ; origin nearly equidistant from tip of snout and 
base of caudal. Anal 9-10; origin nearly below middle of dorsal. 
No dark spot above pectoral. 

Rio Grande de Terraba, Costa Rica. 

2. PSEUDOXIPHOPHORUS JONESII. 

Mollknism jonesii Giintli. Ann. Mag. N. H. (4) xiv. 1874, 
p. 371. 

Pseudoxiphoph or us pauciradiaius Regan, Ann. Mag. N. II. (7) 
xiii. 1904, p. 256 and xvi. 1905, p. 362. 

Gambusia jonesii Regan, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 97, pi. xii. 
fig. 8 (1907)! 

Dorsal 11-13 ; origin equidistant from tip of snout and middle 
or posterior part of caudal. Anal 9-11, below" anterior part of 
dorsal. A dark spot above pectoral. 

Mountain lakes and streams of Central Yera Cruz, Mexico. 

3. PsEUDOXIPHOPHORUS BIMACULATUS. (Text-fig. 170 C.) 

Xiphophorus bimaeulaius Heck. Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, i. 1848, 
p. 296, pi. ix. figs. 1, 2. 

Pseudoxiphophorus bimaculatus Giintb. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 332 
(1866) ; Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 81. 

Gambusia bimaadata Regan, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 98, 
pi. xiv. fig. 4. 

Dorsal 13-17 ; origin nearly equidistant from tip of snout and 
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8. Heterandria, Agass., 1853. 

Amer. Journ. Sci. xvi. p. 135. 

Girardinus (part.) Giinth. Gat. Fish. vi. p. 351 (1866). 

Jfeiercmdria (part.) Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, 
p. 90. 

Differs from Gmibusia and Priapickthys in the small transverse 
mouth and compressed pointed teetli, the enlarged outer teeth 
forming a close-set series. The intromittent organ is elongate, 
as in Priapickthys , and its structure indicates a close relationship 
to that genus. It differs in that the third prolonged raj is 
scarcely longer than the posterior branch of the second, so that 
the hook is supported only by the anterior branch of the second. 

Two species from the United States and Mexico. 

1. Hetbraxdria Formosa. (Text-fig. 170 A.) 

Heterandriaformosa Agass. Amer. Journ. Sci. xix. 1855, p, 136; 
Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p» 91, pis. iv. fig. 7, 
viii, fig. 8, and xi. figs. 1-3 ; Torch & Everm. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
xlvii. 1896, p. 687. 

Girardinus formoms Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 354 (1866). 

Depth of body 3| to 4 in the length, length of head 34 
to 4. Diameter of eye 3 to 3|- in length of head, interorbital 
width 2. 28 to 30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 7-8 ; 

origin above middle of anal, scarcely nearer to end of caudal than 
to tip of snout. Anal 10, A dark lateral band crossed by several 
vertical bars ; a blackish spot on basal part of dorsal, another on 
anal. 

South Carolina to Florida. 

Eight specimens, the largest female 30 mm., the males 15 to 
20 mm. in total length. 

2. Heteraxdria fasciata. 

Gamhusia fasciata Meek, Publ. Columbian Mus., Zool. v. 1904, 
p* 129, fig. 37 ; Regan, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 95 (1907). 

Very similar to the preceding in form and coloration, except 
for the absence of the lateral band, differing especially in the 
more posterior dorsal fin, its origin above end of anal and much 
nearer to end of caudal than to tip of snout. Dorsal 8. Anal 
9-10. 32 scales in a longitudinal series. 

Southern Mexico. 

Total length 55 mm. 

Six specimens from Oaxaca and Tequesixtlan ( Gadoid). 

The male of this species has not yet been described. 

9. Pseudopcecilia, gen, nov. 

Closely related to Heterandria , but with the teeth broad 
truncated incisors and the intromittent organ somewhat different 
in structure. 
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PsEUDOPCEOIIJA FESTJE. (Text-fig. 170F.) 

'Pmllla festee Bouleiig. Boll. Mils. Zooi. Torino, xiii. 1898, 
Xo. 329, p. 13* 

Santa Elena, Western Ecuador. 

10. PcecjlioPiSISj gen. nov. 

This germs has the mouth and dentition of Ptecilia , but in the 
males the pelvic fins are neither enlarged nor modified, and the 
intromittent organ is long and slender. The first prolonged ray 
and the anterior branch of the second extend to the end of the 
tin and are somewhat curved forward distally; the posterior 
branch of the second is short and the third still shorter and 
slender distal ly, so that the serrations of the second project 
beyond it (text-figs. 170 I) and 171 B). 

Mexico. Centra] America, and Colombia. 


Sy nopsis of the Species. 


1. Dorsal origin behind that of anal. 

Skies of hody with a series of vertical bars . X. presidio nis. 

A lateral series of spots, usually more than 8 in number and 

smaller than the eye.... 2. Inf si. 

A lateral series of 4 to 8 spots, each about as large as the eye. 3. pleurospihts , 

No bars or spots .... 4. retropinna. 

2, Dorsal origin in advance of that of anal. 

Diameter of eye 3 to 3|- in length of head, which is 3.1 to 3f in 

the length of fish .... 5. istft mens is. 

Diameter of eye 24 to 24 in length of head, which is 4 to 4.V in 

the length of fish ... t>. pittieri. 


1. Pceciliovsis presidium is* (Text-fig* 170 D.) 

PoeeUia f/reddionis Jord. A? Culver, Proc. Calif. Acad. (2) v. 
1895. p. 413, ph xxix. 

Girardmm presidwnis Regan, Biol. CentivAmer., Pisces, p, 99 

(1907). 

As X have stated in the \BioIogia ? this form and the next seem 
to differ from P.pleurospilus only in coloration, and should perhaps 
be regarded as subspecies of that species, 

Rio Presidio in Sinaloa. 

^ Jlstemndria colomhumm Eigenrn. (Indiana Univ. Studies, 1912, 
Xo. 8, p. 27), from brackish water at the month of the R. Dagua, 
Colombia, seems to be extremely similar to P. presidion is. 

% PCECILIOPSIS LUTZI. 

Hetemndria hid Meek, Publ. Colombian Mns., Zool. v. 1904, 

p* 148, fig. 47* 

(firardinm htzi Regan, Biol* Centr.-Ainer. Pisces 99 

(1907). ■ \ " ' * ' ‘ f " 

Oaxaca* Mexico; R. Mot*igua in Guatemala. 
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3. PiEOILIOPSIS PLEUROSPILUS. 

Girardimis pleurospihts Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 335 (186(5), 
and Trans. Zool. Boc. vi, 1868, p. 486, pi. lxxxvii. fig. 1 ; Regan. 
Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 100 (1907). 

Lakes Duenas and Naeasil in Guatemala. 

4. PCEOILIOPSIS RETROPIN XA. 

Pcecilia retropinna Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) ii. 1908, 
p. 458. 

Costa Rica. 

5. P (E ci li opsis istkmexsis, sp. ii. (PI, 0. figs. 3, 4; and Text- 
fig. 171 B.) 

5 . Depth of body to 3 in the length, length of head 3.J to 3|. 
Diameter of eye 3 to 3j- in length of head, interorbital width 
l i to 2. 26 to 28 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 9-10; 

origin equidistant from anterior edge of eye and ba.se of caudal; 
longest ray |- length of head. Anal 10 ; origin below fourth or 
fifth ray of dorsal; first branched ray longest, J length of head or 
more. Pectoral a little shorter than head ; pel vies reaching anal. 
Least depth of caudal peduncle■§ or f length of head. Olivaceous; 
scales dark-edged; a blackish spot above the vent; fins dusky, the 
dorsal with blackish basal band and dark edge. 

<3 . Dorsal origin equidistant from tip of snout and base of 
caudal, or nearer former; intromittent organ, when laid back, 
nearly or quite reaching caudal fin ; indistinct cross-bars on body. 

Colon, Panama. 

8 females, 35 to 60 nun. in total length, and 4 males of 35 to 
42 mm., presented by Herr A. Rachow. 

6. POEOILIOPSIS PITTIERI. 

Pcecilia piitieri Meek, Field Mas. Pub]., Zool. x. 1912, p. 71, 

Closely related to the preceding, but described as with a smaller 
head and larger eye. 

La Junta, Costa Rica. 

Total length 43 to 65 mm., males to 53 mm. 

11. Braohyrhaphis, gen. nov. 

Differs from Gambusia in the shorter intromittent organ ending 
in a small retror.se hook formed by the second and third pro¬ 
duced rays, 

Braohyrhaphis rhabdophora. (Text-fig. 169 D.) 

Gambusia rhabdophora Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) ii. 
1908, p. 457, 

Costa Rica, 

Specimens recently received show that in this species the origin 
of the anal fin may be behind below or in advance of that of the 
dorsal. 
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Gambusia mnbratilis Meek (Publ. Field Mus., Zook x. 1912, 
p. 70) seems to differ from B. rhabclophora only in the larger 
eye. 

12. Leptorhaphis, gen. nov. 

'Differs from Gambusia only in the structure of the intromlttent 
organ, which is longer and more slender than in that genus and 
slightly curved backwards distally. The first produced ray is not 
serrated, gradually tapers distally, and extends nearly to the tip 
of the fin; the second is slightly longer and has the posterior 
branch almost as long as the anterior and with the usual serra¬ 
tions, which project externally; the third ray also seems to reach 
nearly to the tip of the fin and appears to meet the first and form 
a complete tube. 

Leptorhaphis infans. 

? Xiphophorus gracilis Heck. Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, i. 1848, 
p. 300, ph ix. figs. 3, 4. 

Gambusia infans Wool man, Bull. U.S. Fish. Comm. 1894, 


Text-fig. 171. 




Distal part of intromittwit organ of A. Tjhaltoptychus januarius and 
B. PaeciHopsis isthmpisis. The rays haYe been separated. 
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p. 62, pi. ii. fig. 3 ; Meek, Pub], Columbian Mus., Zook v. 1904, 
p. 131, fig. 38 ; Regan, Biol. Oentr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 96 (1907). 

Gamhusia gracilis Meek, t. c. p. 130. 

Rio Lerma and Rio Balsas in Mexico ; ? Orizaba. 

13, Phalloptyghus Eigenmann. 

Proc. U.S. Xat. Mus. xxxii. 1907, p. 430. 

Mouth and dentition of Pce.cilia . Intromittent organ long 
and slender; third produced ray crossing second on right side 
near base, meeting first and forming a closed tube; second 
twisted distallv so that the serrations are directed laterally or 
even forwards. 

Phalloptyghus Januaries. (PI. O. figs. 7, 8. and text- 
fig. 171 A.) 

Girard in us januarius ilensel, Arch. f. Xat. xxxiv. 1868, 
p. 360, and xxxv. 1869, p. 89. 

Girardimis iheringii Bouleng. Ann. & Mag. Xat. Hist. (6) 
iv. 1889, p. 266. 

Girardimis zonatus Schreiner, Arch. Mus. Edo Janeiro, xii. 
1903, p. 7. 

S.E. Biazil; La Plata. 

This species may at once be recognized by its coloration, 
having several narrow blackish vertical stripes on each side of 
the body. Dorsal 9 ; origin above or a little behind that of anal. 


14. Phalloceros Eigenm. 

Proc. U.S. Xat. Mus. xxxii. 1907, p. 431. 

Mouth small, but bones of lower jaw rather firmly joined ; 
teeth oar-shaped, slender, curved, as in Pcecilia. Intromittent 
organ long (about f length of fish to base of caudal); last segment 
of first produced ray modified into an antrorse appendage which 
bifurcates, each fork antler-like in form ; anterior branch of 
second ending just beyond the first in an antrorse process. 

Phalloceros caudqmaculatus. (PL 0. figs. 5, 6, and text- 
fig. 172 0.) 

Girardimis caudimacidatus Hensel, Arch. f. Xat. xxxiv. 1868, 
p. 362, and xxxv. 1869, p. 89. 

Glaridodon januarius Garinan, Mem. Mus. Coxnp. Zool. xix. 
1895, p. 42. 

S.E. Brazil; La Plata. 

The coloration readily distinguishes this species from Phallo- 
ptychus januarius. Plain olivaceous, usually with a vertical 
blackish spot on side below 7 dorsal fin ; sometimes a lateral series 
of dusky bars. Dorsal 7-8; origin above middle or posterior 
part of anal. 
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15. Cxesterodox Gar man. 

Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 43. 

Gulapinnus Langer, Morph. Jahrb. xlvii. 1913, p. 207. 

Mouth small, but rami of lower jaw rather firmly joined and 
teeth chisel-shaped, broader than in Poecilia. Intromittent 
organ long (nearly f length of fish to base of caudal); last 
.segment of first produced ray an appendage which is not forked, 
but is very long, peculiarly curved, and pointed distally; second 
ending in a process which is not or scarcely antrorse ; third 
terminating in a hook, as in Garnbusia. 

Cxesterodox decemmaculatus. (Text-fig. 172 B.) 

Pcecilia decemmaoidata Jenyns, Zool. ‘Beagle,’ Fish. p. 115, 
pi. xxii, fig. 1 (1842). 

Pcecilia gracilis Cuv. Yah Hist. Nat. Poiss. xviii. 1846, 
p. 133, 

Onesierodon decemmaculatus Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. 
xix. 1895, p. 44. 

Onesierodon earnegiei Haseman, Ann. Carnegie Mus. vii. 1911, 
p. 385, ph Ixxxiii. 

La Plata,; Rio Grande do Sul. 

A small species, easily recognized by the lateral series of dark, 
rounded or vertically expanded spots. Dorsal 8-9 ; origin above 
or a little behind that of anal. 

16. Glaridiohthys Garman, 1896. 

Glaridodon (non Seeley, Proc. R. Soc. xliv, 1888, p. 135); 
Carman. Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 40. 

Glaridichthj/s Garman, Amer. Nat. xxx. 1896, p. 232. 

Tliis genus is well distinguished by the dentition and by the 
structure of the intromittent organ. It includes a single species 
from Cuba and perhaps one from Chihuahua, but males of the 
latter have not been described. 

1. Glaridichthys uxixotates. 

Girardmus uninotatus Poey, Mem. ii. pp. 309, 383 (1861); 
Guntil. Oat. Fish. vi. p. 351 (1866), ' 7 

Glaridodon umnotaius Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 
1895, p. 41, 

Glandichihas fnlcc&tus Eigenm. Bull. TJ.S. Fish. Comm, xxii 
p. 224, fig. (1904), 

Glaridichthys iorralbasi Eigenm, t. c. p. 225, fig. 

2. Depth of body 3J to 4| in length, length of head 4 to 5. 
% e , lar S?> more than i of length of head. 28 to 31 scales in a 
longitudinal series. Dorsal 9-11; origin nearly equidistant from 
head and base of caudal. Anal 10; origin well in advance of 
that or <tom!. Olivaceous ; edges of scales usually darker ; often 
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a lateral series of short vertical bars; usually a blackish spot 
above origin of anal fin. 

d . Dorsal origin nearly equidistant from eye and base of 
caudal. Bars on" side well marked; lateral spot indistinct; a 
blackish streak behind first produced ray of anal 

Here described from several specimens up to 75 mm. in total 
length from Cuba, including a male of 47 mm. extremely similar 
to the type of Q. torralbasu and co-types of G.falcatus. The last 
is a pale variety without the lateral spot, but structurally similar 
to G. uninotatiis ; the slight production of the vertical fins is 
found in several specimens with the typical coloration. 

2. Glaridichthys latidexs. 

Glartdodon laiidens Gann. Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, 
p. 42. 

Chihuahua ; Mexico. 

17. Toxus Eigemn., 1904. 

Bull. U.S. Fish. Comm. xxii. p. 226. 

This genus differs from the preceding only in the dentition. 

TOXUS RIDDLEI. 

Eigenm* 1. e, figs. 

Cuba. 

18. Girardinus Poev, 1855. 

Mem, i. pp. 383, 390; Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 
1895, p. 45, 

Mouth and dentition as in Patcilia, but intromittent organ 
formed exactly as in the two preceding genera. 

A single species, from Cuba. ■ 

Girardinus metallicus. (Text-fig. 172 A.) 

Poey, Mem. i. pp. 387, 391, pi. xxxi, figs. 8-11 (1855); Giinth. 
Cat. Fish, vi. p. 351 (1886); Garm. Mem. Mas. Comp. Zool. xix. 

1895, p. 46. 

Girardinus dentimlaius Garm. t. c. p. 47. 

Gimrdmm creolm Garm, 1. c. 

Girardinus garmani Eigemn. Bull. U.S. Fish, Comm, xxii 
p. 226, fig. (1904). 

Ileiemmhia mbensis Eigenm. t. c. p. 227, fig. 

Depth of body 3 to 4 in length, length of head 4 to 4^. 
Diameter of eye 2§ to 3 in length of head. 27 to 31 scales in a 
longitudinal series. Dorsal 9-10; origin nearly equidistant 
from; base of pectoral and base of caudal (a little nearer head 
than caudal in tf). Anal 10-12; origin well in advance of 
dorsal. Olivaceous; edges of scales darker; usually a lateral 
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series of dark bars ; dorsal with anterior edge dark and usually 
a blackish spot or band posteriorly near base. 

Cuba. 

Several specimens up to 70 mm. in total length. 

19. Pamphqriciithys, gen. nov. 

Mouth small; bones of lower jaw firmly united ; a series of 
firmly set, slender, pointed teeth and a band of much smaller 
teeth within. Intestine long, coiled. Males with anal and 
pelvic fins below pectorals, the former a slender pointed organ 
about <r the length of the fish (without caudal), the latter also 
modified, the outer rays produced, the inner about 4 as long and 
forming a projection near their ends. 

This genus is based on Garman’s Heterandria minor, which 
seems to differ from Heterandria in the more slender teeth, 
longer intestine, and shorter intromittent organ, but especially in 
the modification of the pelvic fins in the male. 

Pamphorichthys mxxor. 

Heterandria minor Garin an, Mem. Mus. Comp. ZooL xix, 

1895, p. 92. 

Amazon. 

20. Pamphoria, gen. nov. 

Mouth small; bones of lower jaw rather firmly joined ; a series 
of broad incisors and a band of minute tricuspid teeth within. 
Intestine long. Males with anal fin much advanced, forming an 
intromittent organ that is longer than the head, and with the 
second ray of the pel vies produced. 

Pamphoria scalpridens. 

Cnesierodon scalpridens Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. ZooL xix. 
1895, p. 45, pi. v. fig. 12. pi. viii. fig. 17. 

Amazon. 

21. Platypcecilus Giinth., 1866. 

Cat. Fish, vi. p. 350, 

Mouth small, transverse; bones of lower jaw loosely connected ; 
an outer series of slender curved teeth, somewhat expanded and 
compressed towards their apices, spoon-shaped or 'oar-sliaped. 
Males with the pelvic fins enlarged, nearly as long as the intro¬ 
mittent organ, which is unprotected by a hood, but has the 
distal end remarkably modified (text-fig. 172 D). 

Two species from Mexico, with the intromittent organ precisely 
similar in structure. 

1. Platypcecilus couchiaxus. 

Limia couchiana Girard, Proc. Acad. Philad. 1859, p. 116. 

Poecilia couchiana Regan, Biol Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 104, 
pi. xiv. fig. 1 (1907). 
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Depth of body about 2f in the length, length of head about 4. 
23 to 27 scales" in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 9-11 ; origin 
equidistant from snout and anterior part of caudal. Anal 7-8, 
opposite posterior T of dorsal Blackish or brownish above, 
yellowish below, the* two colours sharply separated. 

Pdo San Juan at Monterey. 

2. PlATYFCEOILUS MACULATES. (Text-fig. 172 D.) 

Platypceeilm raacidatiis Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 350 (1866). 
Pmcilki maculata Regan, Biol Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 105 

(1907). 

Closely related to P. couchtanus . Depth of body 2 to 2|- in. 
the length, length of head 34r to 3-|. Anal 8-9. Olivaceous ; a 
dark spot or crescent or a pair of spots at base of caudal. 

Atlantic Coast streams of Mexico and Guatemala. 

22. Xiphophorus Heckel, 1848. 

Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, i. p. 291. 

Closely related to the preceding, as is shown by the great 
similarity in the structure of the anal tins of the males (text-fig. 
172 E). The species occur in rivers of the Atlantic Slope from 
Tamaulipas to Guatemala. After examination of a large series 
of specimens I conclude that only 3 species are w T ell established, 

1. XiPHOPHORUS MONTEZUMjE. 

Jord. t Snyder, Bull U.S. Fish. Comm. 1900. p. 131, fig. 11 ; 
Regan, Biol Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 107 (1907). 

Dorsal 11-13. Anal 6-8. Scales 27 to 29. Depth about 3 
in the length, length of head about 4. Yellowish; scales of 
upper part of body dark-edged ; usually a dark lateral stripe. 

Rio Panuco, Mexico. 

.2. Xiphophorus helleri. (Text-fig. 172 E.) 

Heck. Sitzungsb. Akad. Wien, i. 1848, p. 291, pi viii.; Giinth. 
Cat. Fish. vi. p. 349 (1866); Regan, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, 
p. 107 (1907). ' 

Xiphophorus gmntheri Jord. & Everm. Bull. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
xlvil 1896, p. 702. 

Xiphophorus jalapm Meek, Publ. Columbian Mus., Zool v. 

1903, p. 136, pi xi. 

Xiphophorus strigaius Regan, t. c. pi. xiv. fig, 7, 

Dorsal 11-14. Anal 8-10, Scales 26 to 30. Depth 3 to 4 
in the length, length of head 4 to 4f . Sides of body blue, with 
reel stripes between the series of scales. 

Southern Mexico ; Guatemala. ' 

Mexican examples have nearly always a strong stripe from eye 
to tee of 'caudal (strigatm\ .the males sometimes with another 
' backwards from axil of pectoral (kelkri, jalapa ?); in specimens 
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from Guatemala there is, as a rule, no strong lateral stripe 
(i guentheri ). 

Xiphophorus rackovii Began (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) viii. 
1911, p. 373), from Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, lias a pair of 
black spots at the base of the caudal fin; other examples received 
later from Puerto Barrios lack these spots, but are not very 
different in other respects. Whether this is another variety of 
Ah helleri or a hybrid with Platypoecilus nicicidatus, as some 
aquarium-writers in Germany believe, still remains to be settled. 

3. Xiphophorus brevis. 

Began, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) xix. 1907, p, 65, and Biol. 
Cent-r.-Amer., Pisces, p. 108, pi. xiv. figs. 8, 9. 

Dorsal 13-15. Anal 9-10. Scales 27. Depth 24 to 2§ in 
length, length of head 3| to 3-. No strong lateral stripe. 

British Honduras. 

23. Pcecilia Schneider, 1801. 

Bloch's Syst. Ichth. p. 45*2. 

Pcecilia (part.) Gunth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 339 (1866); Gar man, 
Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 52. 

Mouth small, transverse ; teeth slender, curved, expanded 
towards the tip, spoon- or oar-shaped, forming a series with a 
band of minute teeth within; bones of lower jaw loosely con¬ 
nected. Pelvic fins in male enlarged, the second ray prolonged. 
Intromittent organ short, its tip protected anteriorly by a cuta¬ 
neous hood; first prolonged ray without terminal spine, with 
several segments not far from the end forming acute serrations; 
last ray simple, without appendages (text-fig. 173 A-G). 

As now restricted this genus only includes four (or five) 
species from South America. 

Synopsis of the Spernes* 


I. Dorsal 7-9; origin nearly above that of anal .. 1. vivipara. - 

II. Dorsal 6-7. 

Origin of dorsal above posterior end of anal; usually a dark spot 

above pectoral, equidistant from head and dorsal fin. 2. pares. 

Origin of dorsal above middle or posterior part of anal; a dark 
spot on each scale and dark stripes between the series of 
scales on sides of body......... 3. picta. 

Origin of dorsal above middle of anal; a blackish spot or bar 

at base of caudal fin ....... 4. brannerL 


1. Pcecilia vivipara. (Text-fig. 173 O.) 

Pcecilia vivipara Schneid. Bloch’s Syst. Ichth. p. 452, pi. lxxxvi. 
fig. 2 (1801); Gunth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 344 (I860); Garman, Mem, 
Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 53. 

Pcecilia schneideri Yah in Humboldt, Obs. Zool. ii„ p. 159 
(1828); Guv. &, Yah Hist. Nat. Poiss. xviii. p. 135 (1846). 

Pkoc, Zool. Hoc.— 3913, No. LXYIL 67 
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P&c-ilia mrinatimms Yah t. c. p. 158, pi. li. tig. 1; Cut. & Yah 
t. c. p. 120, 

Pmcilki unimaculata Yal. t, c. p, 158, pL 3i. figs. % 5), 6; Cuv. & 
Yal. t, c. p. 128 ; Giinth. t. c. p. 346. 

5 . Depth of body 2£ to 4 in the length, length of head 3-J- to 4|, 
Diameter of eye 3 to 4 in length of head, interorbital width 
i| to 2, 23 to 27 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 7-9 ; 
origin nearly above that of anal and equidistant from some part 
of operculum and base of caudal. Anal 8-10. Pectoral a little 
shorter than head ; pel vies reaching vent. Least depth of caudal . 
peduncle f to f length of head. Olivaceous; edges of scales usually 
darker; body often with dark cross-bars ; often a blackish spot, 
which may be pale-edged, on upper part of side 2 or 3 scales in 
front, of dorsal .tin; often a pair of blackish spots at base of caudal 
above and below, extending along margins of fin ; fins sometimes 
immaculate, but dorsal and caudal sometimes with series of small 
spots, or dorsal with one or two blackish bands, 

y . Dorsal a little further forward and higher than in 5 . 
Yeneznela and Leeward Islands to the La Plata. 

Numerous examples, the largest female 80 mm. and the 
largest male 60 mm. 

2, Pcectija .paile. (Text-fig. 173 B.) 

PmciUa riripara parts Eigentn. Ann. N.Y. Acad. vii. 1894, 
p. 6*29. 

? Pa'cilia amazmica Garman, Mem, Mus, Comp. Zool. xix. 
1895, p, 64, 

Actmihophacelm bifureas Eigenm. Mem. Carnegie Mus. v. 
1912, p. 439, ph Ixv. figs. 4-6. 

0. .Depth of body 34 in the. length, length of head 3|. 
Diameter of eye in length of head, interorbital width 2. 28 
scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 6 ; origin above posterior 
end of anal, nearly equidistant from head and base of caudal; 
middle rays longest, 4 length of head. Anal 8-9. Pectoral f 
length of head; pel vies extending to origin of anal. Least 
depth of caudal peduncle f length of head. Olivaceous ; usually 
a pale lateral stripe; a vertically expanded dark spot with pale 
margin - on upper part of side, nearly equidistant from head and 
dorsal fin ; fins immaculate. 

6 * Dorsal origin nearer to head than to base of caudal ; 
longest rays | length of head. A dark spot above pectoral (as in 
2 )i il larger' one just above anal fin, a third on caudal peduncle; 
dorsal and caudal sometimes spotted, latter with dark upper edge. 
Amazon; Guiana.' 

■ Four -specimens, two females of 28 mm. and two males of 22 
and 24 mm, in total length, received from Prof. Eigeninann ; 
these are co-types of the species from Para and of A. bifurcus 
from British Guiana. The ■ ■ intromittent organ is figured 

(text-fig. 173 B). ' : ' 

German'description of P. amazmica applies to P. pane, 
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except that the dorsal origin is said to be a little in advance of 
that of anal. 

3. Pcecilia picta 5 sp. n. (PL C. figs. 1. 2, and Text-fig. 173 A.) 

Acatithophacelm melanzonus. (part.) Eigenm. Ann. Carnegie 
Mus. vi. 1909, p. 51; Mem. Carnegie Mus. v. 1912, p. 457, 
pi. Ixiv. fig. 6. 

g . Depth of body 3| to 4 in the length, length of head about 4. 
Diameter of eye 3J to 4 in length of head, interorbital width li. 

26 to ‘29 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 6~7, origin above 
middle or posterior part of anal and equidistant from base of 
pectoral and base of caudal; fin small, rounded. Anal 9-10, 
pointed. Pectoral | length of head ; pelvics reaching vent or 
origin of anal. Least depth of caudal peduncle about length of 
head. Olivaceous; sides of body with a dark brown spot on each 
scale and dark brown longitudinal stripes between the series of 
scales. 

c? . Depth 3 to in the length. Dorsal origin neaxdy equi¬ 
distant from eye and base of caudal; fin elevated. Least depth 
of caudal peduncle to | length of head. Coloration sometimes 
as in female, but usually there are a few large dark spots on 
posterior part of body; dorsal fin usually with blackish spots; 
often an ocellus on upper part of base of caudal fin. 

Demerara. 

Numerous examples, the females measuring up to 45 mm., 
the males to 30 mm. in total length, presented in 1872 by F. G. 
Beckford, Esq. 

A, 'melanzonus is based on a male of Lehistes reiictilaim (type) 
and, several females of P. picia. 

In this species the intromit tent organ differs somewhat from that 
of P, vivipara , but is formed on the same plan (text-fig, 173 A, 0). 

4. P(ECILIA BRAXXERI. 

Pmcilia branneri Eigenm. Ann. N.Y. Acad. vii. 1894, p. 629. 

Pcecilia heieristia Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) iii. 1909, 

p. 235. 

2 . Depth of body 3J in the length, length of head 4, Dia- 
^ meter of eye 3| in length of head, interorbital width nearly 2. 

27 or 28 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 6-7 ; origin 
above middle of anal and nearly equidistant from base of pectoral 
and base of caudal. Anal 8, pointed. Pectoral f length of head ; 
pelvics extending to origin of anal. Least depth of caudal 
peduncle | length of head. Olivaceous; edges of scales darker; 
some blackish vertical streaks on the side and a blackish spot or 
vertical bar at. base of caudal fin. 

o . Dorsal origin equidistant from middle of operculum and 
base of caudal; two last rays produced into long filaments, 

’ Caudal spot larger than in 2 i sometimes a blackish stripe near 
upper edge of caudal fin. 

67 * 
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Here described from the types of P. heieristia , d* arid 5 , each 
35 mm. in total length. 

The intromittent organ is very like that of P. vivipara , but the 
anterior branch of the second ray has fewer segments, as in 
P. pi eta. 

24. Lebistes Filippi, 1861. 

Arch. Zook Anat. Fisiol. i. p. 69. 

Acanthophacelus Eigenmann, Proc.U.S. Nat. Mus. xxxii. 1907, 
p, 426, fig. L 

Differs from Pcecilm only in that the third prolonged anal 
rav of the male has its last segments modified into a pair of 
projections which are directed obliquely outwards and towards 
the base of the fin. 

A single species from South America. 

Lebistes reticulates. (Text-fig. 173 D.) 

Pmedia reticulata Peters, Monatsb. Akad. Berlin, 1.859, p. 412 ; 
Gar man, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 458. 

Lebistes pcecilioides Filippi, Arch. Zool. Anat. Fisiol. L 1861, 
p, 69, pi, iv. f. 6; Giinth, Cat. Fish. vi. p. 356 (1866). 

Girardmas reticidatus Giinth. t. c. p. 352. 

(ftrardhms guppyi Giinth. t. c. p. 353; Regan, Proe. Zool. Soc. 
1906, p. 390, pi. xxii. figs. 1, 1 a. 

Acanthophacelus reticulata# Eigenm, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
xxxii. 1907, p. 426, f. 1 ; Mem. Carnegie Mus. v. 1912, p. 458, 
pL Ixv. figs. 1-3. 

Acanthophacehis melansonus (part.) Eigenm. Mem. Carnegie 
Mus. v. 1912, p. 457, pi. Ixiv. fig. 5. 

0 , Depth of body 3 to 4 in the length, length of head 3| to 4|. 
Diameter of eye 3 to 3j in length of head, interorbital width If 
to 2. 26 to 28 scales in a longitudinal series, 'Dorsal 7-8, 

rounded or obtuse; origin equidistant from eye or operculum and 
base of caudal. Anal 9-10, pointed ; origin below or a little in 
advance of that of dorsal. Pectoral 4 length of head ; pelvics ex¬ 
tending to origin of anal. Least depth of caudal peduncle 4 to f 
length of head. Olivaceous; edges of scales darker, forming a 
network; fins immaculate, except sometimes a small dark spot on 
middle of caudal. 

o - Dorsal more elevated than in 2 , when laid back nearly 
reaching base of caudal fin; pelvics nearly as long as the short 
intromittex.it organ. Coloration-very variable; often a blackish 
spot above or behind base of pectoral, another above anal fin or 
on middle of side, a third at base.of caudal peduncle; often also 
several bluish-silvery spots, which may unite to form a lateral 
band, margined above and below by dark longitudinal stripes; 
dorsal and caudal sometimes spotted, often dark-edged. : 

Venezuela and St. Lucia to Santos. 
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Numerous examples, including co-types of the species received 
from the Berlin Museum and the types of Girardinus guppyi ; 
females to 55 mm., males to 25 mm., in total length. 

25. Mollienisia Le Sueur, 1821. 

Jonrn. Acad. Philad. ii. p. 3 ; Giinth. Oat. Fish. vi. p. 347 
(1866): Gamiaii, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, p. 49. 

This genus differs from Pcecilla in having a small antrorse 
spine at the end of the first prolonged ray of the male anal fin, 
as in Zimin, and at the end of the third a paired process, probably 
the modified terminal segment, directed obliquely outwards and 
towards the base of the fin, as- in Lehiste.s (text-fig. 173 F). 

Some species hitherto referred to Pcecilia (M. sphenops , 
jff. gracilis) have an intromittent organ exactly similar to that of 
Mollienisia ki tipi ana and M. petenensis, and as the little-known 
M.formosa is intermediate between the two groups in the size of 
the dorsal fin, all may be placed in Mollienisia . Some other 
species, with the dorsal fin further back than the anal, are pro¬ 
visionally included; all that is known of the males is Gorman \s 
statement that in P. cuneata the anal fin of the male is shorter 
than the head, indicating that the species is neither a Pceciliopsis 
nor a Girardinus , although it may be a PAmia. 


Synopsis of the Species. 


I. Dorsal 11-16'; in adult males origin nearer end of snout than 

base of caudal, base longer than distance from caudal. 

A, Caudal rounded or subtruneatey $ ) or lower angle slightly 

produced (<ff); scales 28 to 30. Dorsal 13-16 . 1. petenensis. 

B. Caudal rounded: scales 26 to 28. 

Dorsal 14-16 j in females origin equidistant from end of snout 
and base of caudal (young) or nearer snout (adult); base equal 

to {young) or more than (adult) distance from caudal . 2. latipinna. 

Dorsal 11-13; in females origin a little nearer base of caudal than 
end of snout, even in the adult; base equal to (adult) or less 
than (young) distance from caudal..... 3. forworn. 

II. Dorsal 10-11: origin nearly equidistant from end of snout 
and base of caudal tin: base shorter than distance from 
caudal; anal origin below fourth ray of dorsal; scales 28 

to 30 ..... 4. gracilis, 

III. Dorsal 7-11; origin nearly equidistant from end of snout 
and middle or posterior end of caudal fin; base shorter than 

■ distance from caudal 

A. Origin of anal below or a little behind that of dorsal . 5. sphenops. 

B. Origin of anal in advance of that of dorsal. 

Dorsal 8-10, Anal 8-10, Scales 29-33 ..... 6. elmqata. 

Dorsal 7-9. Anal 9-11. Scales 27-30. 1-.'occidental is. 

.Dorsal 8. Anal th Scales 26.... ■ 8.' $p Hueys. 


1. Mollienisia petenensis. 

Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 348 (1866), and Trans. Zool. Roc*, vi* 
1868, p. 485, pi kxxvi. figs. 1-3; Regan, Biol. Oentr.-Amen, 
Pisces, p. 106 (1907).. . 
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$ . Depth of body 2| to 3 in the length, length of head 4, 
Diameter of eye 4 in length of head, iuterorbital width 1|. 28 

to 30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 15-16 ; base about 
as long as its distance from end of snout, longer than its distance 
from caudal fin : longest raws | or | length of head. Anal 9-10; 
origin below middle of dorsal. Pectoral as long as head ; pelvics 
reaching origin of anal. Caudal rounded or subtruncate. Least 
depth of caudal peduncle nearly equal to length of head. A 
small spot on each scale, most conspicuous posteriorly; dorsal 
and caudal with series of small spots. 

d . Base of dorsal 1| to 1~ its distance from end of snout and 
about twice its distance from caudal; longest rays longer than 
head. Anal below anterior part of dorsal; produced rays § length 
of head ; second pelvic ray about as long. Lower angle of caudal 
slightly produced. Spots on lower part of dorsal forming undu¬ 
lating stripes; a series of large spots, one on each interradial 
membrane, along middle of fin. Lower margin of caudal blackish. 

Lake Peten in Guatemala. 

Three females, 100 to 110 mm., and three males. 100 to 130 mm. 
in total length, types of the species. 

2. Molliexisia latipinna. 

Le Sueur, Journ. Acad. Philad. ii. 1821, p. 3, pi. iii.; Guv. k 
Yah Hist. Nat. Poiss. xviii. p. 139, pi. 527; Gunth. Cat. Fish. vi. 
p. 348 (1866); Garinan, Mem, Mus. Comp. Zook xix. 1895, p. 50, 
ph xii.; Jord. k Everm. Bull. TLS. Nat. Mus. xlvii. 1896, p. 699. 

Pwc'tlia •multilineata Le Sueur, t. c. p. 4. 

Poidlia Umolata Girard, U.S. Mex. Bound. Surv., Fish. p. 70, 
ph xxxv. figs. 9-11 (1859). 

Limia pcecilioides Girard, t. c. p. 70, pi. xxxviii. figs. 8-11; 
Proc. Acad. Philad. 1859, p. 115. 

Limia matamorensis Girard, Proc. Acad. Philad. 1859, p. 116. 

2 . Depth of body 2| to 3 in the length, length of head 3| to 4, 
Diameter of eye 3J- to 4 in length of head, iuterorbital width li 
to 2. 26 to 28 scales in a longitudinal .series. Dorsal 14-16 ; in 

adults base somewhat shorter than its distance from end of snout, 
longer than its distance from caudal; rays | length of head. 
Anal 9-10; origin below middle of dorsal. Pectoral a little 
shorter than head ; pelvics reaching vent or origin of anal. 
Caudal rounded. Least depth of caudal peduncle about | length 
of head. Spots on scales forming longitudinal stripes ; dorsal 
and basal part of caudal with series of small spots. 

o • Dorsal base, in adult, about 14 its distance from end of 
snout or twice its distance from caudal; rays longer than heath 
Anal below 7 anterior part of dorsal: produced rays | length of 
head, a little longer than second pelvic ray ; caudal rounded. 
Spots on lower part of dorsal forming longitudinal stripes ; a 
series of large spots, one on each interradial membrane, along 
middle of fin; caudal spotted superiorly, with blackish lower 
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Southern United States. 

Five females, 40 to 68 mm., and two males, 65 and 78 mm., 
from Pensacola and Hew Orleans. 

3. MOLLIEXISIA FORMOSA. 

Lhniaformosa Girard, Proe. Acad. Pliilad. 1859, p. 115. 

Mollienisia formosa, Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 349 (1866). 

$ . Depth of body 2| to 3 in the length, length of head 3J- to 4, 
Diameter of eye 3 to 34 in length of head, interorbital width If 
to 2. 26 to 28 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 11-14; 

origin a little nearer to base of caudal than to end of snout; base, 
in adult, nearly equal to its distance from caudal, but less than its 
distance from head; longest rays 4 to length of head. Anal 
9-10 ; origin below fourth ray of dorsal. Pectoral a little shorter 
than head ; pelvics reaching vent or origin of anal. Caudal 
rounded. Least depth of caudal peduncle | to f length of head. 
A spot on each scale; dorsal usually spotted. 

d) . Dorsal origin nearer to end of snout than to base of caudal; 
base as long as its distance from eye; longest rays nearly f length 
of head. 

Atlantic slope of Mexico and Central America. 

Several small specimens ( J and §) up to 45 mm. from Tampico 
f Jordan). Also three large females, 65 to 80 mm. in total length, 
from Colon {11 a chow) • these are structurally similar to the others, 
but have the coloration obscured by blackish mottling. 

4. Molliexisia gracilis, norm nov. 

Pwdlia petenenm (non MoUiemsia peiemnsis Giinth.) Giinth, 
Cat. Fish, vi. p. 342, and Trans. Zool. Soc. vi. 1868, p.484,pi. Ixxxv, 

figs, 8, 4. 

5. Depth of body 4 to 41 in the length, length of head 4-f 

to 4|-. Diameter of eye 34 to 3f in length of head, interorbital 
width 2, 28 to 30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 10-11; 

origin equidistant from praeorbital and base of caudal; anterior 
branched rays -§■ length of head. Anal 8—10, acutely pointed ; 
origin below fourth ray of dorsal. Pectoral as long as head. 
Least depth of caudal peduncle f length of head. Olivaceous; 
scales dark-edged ; dorsal and caudal speckled. 

F - Depth 34- to 3| in length ; depth of caudal peduncle equal 
to length of head. Dorsal origin equidistant from end of snout 
and base of caudal; posterior rays longest, as long as or longer 
than head. 

.Lake Peten in Guatemala. 

, feoales, 120 and 150 mm. and three males, 95 to 120 mm. 
m total length, types of the species. 

5. Molliexisia spbexops. (Text-fig. 173 F.) 

< spkmops Ouv* & Val. Hist. Hat, Poiss. xviii. p. 130, 

0846); Regan, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 102, ph xiii. 

(190/) (with synonymy). , ■ i 1 1 
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Girardhius caaoimtt-s SfceinL Denkschr. Akad. Wien, xlii. 1880, 
p. 87, pi. vi. figs. 4, 5. 

Pmcilia sal vector is Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (7) xix. 1907, 
p. 65 : Biol. Centr.-Ainer., Pisces, p. 104, pi. xiv. figs. 2, 3 (1907), 

Pmcilia amates Miller, Bull. Aimer. Mus. xxiii. 1907, p. 108. 

? Platt/pcecihis tropicus Meek, Publ. Columbian Mus., Zool. vii. 
1907, p/ 146. 

Pmcilia tenuis Meek, t. c. p. 147. 

Pmcilia spilonota Regan, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) ii. 1908, 
p. 460. 

$. Depth of body 2.J to 4 in the length, length of head 3| 
to 4|. Diameter of eye 3 to 4 in length of head, interorbital 
width 14 to 2. 25 to 30 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 

8-11 ; origin equidistant from eye or operculum and base of 
caudal. Anal 8-10; origin below or a little behind that of 
dorsal. Pectoral as long as or shorter than head. Least depth 
of caudal peduncle equal to or less than length of head. Dark 
greenish to pale olivaceous; edges of scales sometimes darker; 
often a dark spot on each scale of side of body; sometimes narrow 
vertical bars on sides; dorsal and caudal sometimes immaculate, 
often with series of small spots, or with a dark basal spot which 
may extend over most or all of the fin. 

d . Dorsal further forward and more elevated ; spots on sides 
rarely present, dark cross-bars often distinct. 

Coasts and rivers from Sinaloa to Panama and from Tamau- 
lipas to Colombia, Venezuela, and the Leeward Islands. 

Numerous examples to 120 mm. in total length, from all parts 
of the range of the species. 

6. Molliexisia eloxgata, 

Pmcilia elongata Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 342, and Trans. Zool. 
Soc. vi, 1869, p. 484, pi, Ixxxv. fig. 2; Regan, Biol. Oentr.-Ainer., 
Pisces, p. 102 (1907). 

? Pmcilia cimeata Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. six. 1895, 

p. 62. 

Panama. 

7. Molliexisia occibextalis. 

Heterandria occidentals Baird & Girard, Proc. Acad. Philad. 
1853, p. 390. 

Pcecilia occidentals Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, 
p. 71 ; Regan, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 102 (1907). w 

Pacific Coast Rivers from Arizona to Jalisco, 

8. Molliexisia spilubus. 

Pmcilia spilurus Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p, 345 (1866); Regan, 
Biol. Centr.-Amer., Pisces, p. 101 (1907). 

Mexico or Central America, 
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26. .Limia. Poey, 1855. 

Mem. Cuba, i. p. 385. 

Acropmcilki Hiigendorf, Sit-zungsb. Ges. Nat. Freund. 1889, 
p, 52. 

This genus is well marked off from Pcecilia by the structure of 
the intromittent organ (text-fig. 173 E). At some distance from 
its end the first produced ray becomes abruptly slender ; the distal 
part is not serrated, and near its extremity it bears an antrorse 
spine; the second and third produced rays are nearly as in 
Piedlm. As in Pcecilia , the intromittent organ is short, usually 
shorter than the head, and its extremity is protected anteriorly 
by a, cutaneous hood; in fully adult males the second pelvic ray 
is more or less prolonged. 

Of eight species seven are from Cuba, Haiti, and Jamaica, and 
one from Venezuela. I have examined adult males in all but 
L. oniata. 


Synopsis of the Species . 

I. Origin of dorsal fin about equidistant from middle of eye 
and base of caudal; origin of anal below fifth ray of 


dorsal .. 1 . vittata. 

II. Origin of dorsal nearer to base of caudal than to eye. 

A. Origin of anal below anterior part of dorsal. 

Dorsal 8-9; length of bead 3f to £ in length of fish . 2. dominicensis , 

Dorsal 10; length of head 3f to 4 in length of fish . 3. niffrqfasciata. 

Dorsal .10-11; length of head 3 to in length of fish . 4. arno'tdi. 


B. Origin of anal below or very slightly in advance of that 
of dorsal. 

1. Length of head f length of fish (in adults of 50 nun.); 


a lateral series of dark bars in both sexes. 

Interorhital width less than 1 length of head . 5. ornata. 

Interorbital width 1 length of head, or more .. 8 . caudqfasciata, 

2. Length of head less than \ length of fish (in a specimen 
of 43 mm.}. $ with 3 or 4 blackish cross-bars, ¥ 

with a blackish lateral stripe anteriorly. 7 . keterandrm. 


C. Origin of anal always distinctly in advance of that of 

dorsal; head j length of fish (in adults of 50-60 nun.). 8. versicolor. 

1. Limia vittata. 

Pcecilia vittata Guichenot in Ramon cle la Sagra, Hist. Nat, 
Cuba, Poiss. p. 146. pi. v. fig. 1 (1850); Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. 
p. 339 (1866); Gannan, Mem. Mas. Comp. Zoo] . xix. 1895, 
p. 58. 

Limia cubensis Poey, Mem. Cuba, i. p. 388, pi. xxxi. figs. 12.13 

(1855), 

Limia vittata Poey, t. e. p. 389, pi. xxxi. figs. 14, 15, 

? Plati/pmcilus perugice Evermann & Clark, Pvoe. IT.8. Nat. 
Mus. xxx. 1966, p. 851, fig. 

5^* Depth of body 21 to 3 in the length, length of bead 7b} 
to4|. Diameter of eye,3 to 3} In length of head, interorbital 
width 11 to" 2, 26 "ter 28 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 
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9-11 ; origin neariy equidistant from middie of eye and base of 
caudal; branched rays subequal, or the middle ones the longer, 
& or | length of head. Anal 10; origin below fifth ray of dorsal. 
Pectoral f length of head or more ; pel vies reaching Tent. Least 
depth-of caudal peduncle f- to -i length of head. Olivaceous; 
edges of scales darker; often a dark lateral band or 1 to 3 series 
of dark spots along the series of scales on middle of side ; dorsal 
and caudal usually with small dark spots. 

d. Dorsal origin equidistant from snout and base of caudal; 
posterior rays longest, longer than head in the adult. Intro- 
mitten t organ a little shorter than head ; second pelvic ray 
produced, inner rays ending in a knob. Least depth of caudal 
peduncle nearly equal to length of head. Usually dark cross-bars 
on body; spots on dorsal and caudal fins larger and blacker than 
in females. 

Cuba ; ? San Domingo. 

Several specimens from Cuba, the males 45 to 70, the females 
40 to 100 imn., in total length. 

2. Limia bomixioexsis. 

Pcecilla dominicensis Cuv. & Val. Hist. Nat. Poiss. xviii p. 131, 
pi. 526. fig. 1 (1846). 

Pcecilia melanogaster Giinth. Cat. Fish. vi. p. 345 (1866). 

PlatypcmluB dominicensis Evermann & Clark, Proe. U.S. Nat. 
Mus. xxx. 1906, p. 852, fig. 

Depth of body 24 to 3 in the length, length of head 3| to 4. 
Diameter of eye 3 to 3| in length of head, interorbital width I j, 
26 or 27 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 8-9 ; origin 
equidistant from occiput or operculum and base of caudal, or tip 
of snout and end of caudal, first or second branched ray longest, 
I* length of head. Anal 10 ; origin below second or third ray of 
dorsal; anterior branched rays longest. Pectoral f length of 
head; pelvics reaching vent. Least depth of caudal peduncle 
$• to | length of headOlivaceous; sometimes traces of dark 
bars on upper part of sides and of a dark spot at base of caudal ; 
a blackish spot on basal part of posterior 4 of dorsal fin ; ripe 
females with abdomen golden in front, blackish behind, the two 
colours separated by a ventral line at insertion of pelvic fins. 

San Domingo; ? Jamaica. 

Seven specimens; two of the types of the species. and 2 , 
38 and 42 mm. in total length, and five females of 50 to 60 mm., 
types of P. melanogaster . 

3, Limia xigrofasctata, sp. n. (PI. Cl. figs. 1, 2.) 

$ , Depth of body 24 to 3 in the length, length of head 3| 
to 4. Diameter of eye 34 to 3| in length of head, interorbital 
width 1|. 27 or- 28 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 10 ; 
origin equidistant from middle of operculum and base of caudal ;• 
fin rounded, the longest rays 4 length' of head. Anal 9, obtuse ; 
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origin below interior 4 of dorsal. Pectoral | length of head ; 
pelvies not or barely reaching vent. Least depth of caudal 
peduncle f or f length of head. Body with 7 to 9 blackish 
vertical bars; a dark spot near base of posterior part of dorsal. 

g. Depth 21 to 2.4 in the length. Dorsal origin equidistant 
from eve or prieoperculurn and base of caudal; longest rays 
| length of head, or in adult nearly as long as head. 

Miragoane, Halti. 

Two females, 43 mm. in total length, an immature male of 
41 min., and an adult male of 48 nun., presented by Messrs. J. 

Paul Arnold and A. Ha,chow. 

4. Limia arxgldi, sp. n, (PI. 01. fig. 5.) 

5, Depth of body 3 to 3f in the length, length of head 

3 to 34. Diameter of eye 3 to 34 in the length of head, inter- 
orbitaf width 2. 26 or 27 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 

10-11; origin equidistant from postorbital part of head and base 
of caudal; fin rounded, the longest rays 4 length of head. Anal 
9-10, rounded or obtusely pointed ; origin below anterior part of 
dorsal. Pectoral J lengtli of head; pelvies extending to vent. 
Least depth of caudal peduncle 4 to § lengtli of head. Body with 
8 to 12 narrow dark vertical bars; dorsal sometimes spotted, 
often with a small dark spot posteriorly near its base. 

o . Depth of body 3 in the length. Dorsal origin equidistant 
from eye and base of caudal; longest rays -f length of head. 
Intromittent organ | length of fish (to base of caudal); second 
pelvic ray stout, a little produced beyond third and fourth, which 
are truncated distally. Least depth of caudal peduncle f length 
of head. No dark vertical bars, but several series of vertically 
expanded spots. 

Miragoane, Haiti. 

Tern females, 26 to 42 mm. in total length, and three males of 
28 to 38 mm., presented by Herr J. Paul Arnold. 

5, Limta orxata, sp. n. (PL CL fig. 7.) 

Depth of body 3| to 4 in the length, length of head 3 to 3|, 
Diameter of eye 34 to 4 in length of head, interorbital width 
24 to 2|. 28 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 8-10 ; 

origin equidistant from some part of operculum and base of 
caudal; fin rounded, the longest rays | length of head. Anal 10 ; 
origin below that of dorsal. Pectoral § or f length of-head ; 
pelvies reaching vent or origin of anal. Least depth of caudal 
peduncle |- the length of head. Head, body, and usually vertical 
fins with blackish spots more or less developed ; body also with a 
series of dark bars or large vertically' expanded spots. 

Haiti. 

; females, 31 to 55 mm, in total length, presented by Herr 
J. Paul Arnold.' 
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6. Limia caudofasciata, sp, n. (PI, Cl. 'fig. 6.) 

5 . Depth of body 3 to 34 in the length, length of head 
3 to 3|. Diameter of eye 3| to 3^ in length of head, inter¬ 
orbital width 14- to 2. 26 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 

8-10 : origin equidistant from some part of operculum and base 
of caudal; anterior branched rays longest, 4 length of head. 
Anal 10; origin below or a little in advance of that of dorsal. 
Pectoral | length of head ; pelvics reaching vent. Least depth 
of caudal peduncle 4 to -| length of head. Olivaceous or 
brownish ; edges of scales darker: a series of dark vertical bars 
on posterior part of body; a dark spot near base of posterior part ■ 
of dorsal; abdomen yellowish, or when tumid golden anteriorly 
and blackish posteriorly, as in L. domnicertsis. 

o . Dorsal origin about equidistant from eye and base of 
caudal; longest rays | to (adult) length of head. Inf remittent 
organ less than | length of fish ; second pelvic ray produced in 
adult, nearly as long as prolonged anal rays. Least depth of 
caudal peduncle f length of head. 

Jamaica. 

Several females, 28 to 42 mm. in total length, and six males of 

25 to 48 nun., collected by 0. A. Wray. In males of 25 to 
30 mm., the anal fin has not attained the adult structure and the 
second pelvic ray is scarcely prolonged ; males of 35 to 48 mm. 
have the anal fully formed, but only the largest has the pelvics 
strongly produced. 

7. Limia heterandria, sp. n. (PL CL figs. 3, 4.) 

2 . Depth of body 34 in the length, length of head 3-| to 4|. 
Diameter of eye 3 to 34 in length of head, interorbital width 2. 

26 scales in a longitudinal series. Dorsal 8 ; origin equidistant 
from some part of operculum and base of caudal; fin rounded, 
longest rays a little more than 4 length of head. Anal 9, 
pointed; origin below that of dorsal. Pectoral f length of head ; 
pelvics reaching vent. Least depth of caudal peduncle i or f 
length of head. Olivaceous; a dark longitudinal stripe from 
above pectoral to level of origin of anal; a dark spot above vent; 
a black spot near base of posterior part of dorsal. 

cf. Dorsal origin equidistant from middle of eye and base of 
caudal; longest rays length of head. Intromittent organ about 
I length of fish (to base of caudal); second ray produced, f as 
long as prolonged anal rays. Stripe on side of body and spot 
above vent absent ; body with 3 or 4 narrow dark vertical bars. 

La Guayra, Venezuela. 

Two females, 43 and 27 mm., and a male of 25 mm. (adult), 
presented by Herr J. Paul. Arnold. 

8. Limia versicolor. (Text-fig. 173 E.) 

Pa?,cilia dominicemis (non Cuv. & Yah) Guntil. Cat. Fish. vi. 
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p. 316 (1866); Garman, Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. xix. 1895, 

p. 57, 

(y-ii'iD'iiittus versicolor Giintli. t. c. p. 352. 

Acrnpnrtfifr. fr^hns Hilffemlorf. Sitzunsrsb. jSafcurf. Freunde, 
1889, p. 52..^ 

o . Depth of body 3 to 4 in the length, length of head 
34 to 4. Diameter of eye 3 to 34 hi length of head ; inter- 
orbital width 1| to 2. 26 to 28 scales in a longitudinal series. 
Dorsal 7-9 ; origin equidistant from some part of operculum and 
base of caudal: middle rays longest, about f- the length of head. 
Anal 8-10 ; origin a little in advance of that of dorsal. Pectoral 
a little shorter than hear!; pel vies about reaching vent. Least 
depth of caudal peduncle f to f the length of head. Olivaceous, 
edges of scales darker;.an indistinct lateral band or a series of 
short vertical bars ; sometimes irregular dark spots on the back ; 
a blackish spot on base of posterior part of dorsal; caudal 
sometimes with vertical bands. 

$ . In specimens of 30 mm. dorsal and pelvic fins as in £ , hut 
in those of 40 to 43 mm. dorsal more elevated, the longest rays 
| 1 engtli of head, second pelvic ray somewhat produced and inner 
pelvic rays expanded and truncated at ends. 

Bon Domingo, 

Ten females, 35 to 60 mm., including the types of the species, 
and four males, 30-45 mm. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Plate SOIX. 

Figs. I, 2. Gamhusiit oligostieta, 2 & g. 

3, 4. „ wrai/i, $ & g • 

5 , 6 . „ ijrarilior,, $ & $, 

7. „■ dominicensL f, ? ■ 

Plats C. 

Figs. I, 2. PceeUia picta , g & g. 

3, 4. PacHiopsis isthmensis , 2 & c? ■ 

5,6. PhaHoeeros canrfomacuhztm, g & $. 
7, 8 . PhaUvpfgchits jamtarius, Q & £. 

Plats Cl. 

Figs. 1, 2. Limia nigrqfasciata , $ & 

3, 4. „ heterandria , ^ & g, 

5. „ arnoldi, ^. 

6. „ caudofasciata 3 g. 

7 . „ ornata 7 ^, 








;altchnis 








figi j 
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59. On a Collection of Batrachians and "Reptiles made by 
Dr. II. (>. F. SpurrelL F.Z.S., in the Choeo, Colombia. 
•' By G. A. Botlenger, F.R.S.. F.Z.S.* 


' Received October' loth, 1918: Read November 11th, 1913.] 
(Plates GIL-CVIII.t and Text-figures 174-178.) 
Index. 

Page 

Geographical Zoology: Choc**, Colombia, Batraehmns and 


Reptiles... 1019 

Development; Larva of Iluht haudiuli .. 1023 

Ethology : Nesting-habits of A#ii?t;chnis spurrelli ..... 1021* 

Variation : iJmdrohates tinctariv.s . 1026 

New species * Lit Alia in-termedia .... 1020 

„ palmer i . 1021 

Bujh hppoundas . 1022 

Agalttchais spurrelH . 1024 

Dendrohates para easts { Para, Brazil) . 1028 

,, mtroftdnia . 3029 

Cinostenmm spnrrelU . 1030 

Anolis bre-eireps .... 1031 

Ana dm rittaia . 1033 

Momaloommim coralliventre . 1035 

Slaps mi craps . 1036 

Lepi ay nath ns spur ret li . 1036 


Dr. Spurred, to whom the Zoological Society is indebted for so 
many interesting additions to its collection of Reptiles, has now 
transferred his activity as a collector from West Africa to South 
America. The series of beautifully preserved Batrachians and 
Reptiles brought together by him during the first few months 
of his stay in the Choeo, Colombia, and presented by him to the 
British Museum, is one of great interest and shows how much 
remains to be done in the exploration of that part of South 
America. Unless otherwise stated, the specimens are from 
Pena Lisa, Gomlofco, altitude 300 feet. Within the last few 
years, series of Batrachians and Reptiles brought together by 
Mr. M. G. Palmer in the same district had been acquired by the 
Trustees of the British Museum and furnished the types of 
several new species described by me I. They showed a close 
agreement with the fauna of X. W. Ecuador, for a knowledge of 
which we are indebted chiefiy to Mr, Rosenberg §—an agreement 
which is further exemplified by" Dr, SpurrelFs collection* 

. * .Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
f For explanation of the Plates see p. 1038. 

X Ann. & Mag. N. H. (8) ii. 1908, p. 515, and vit. 1911, p. 19. 

§ Boulenger. i\ Z.S. 1898, p. 107, and Ann. & Mag. N. H. (7) ix. 1902, p. 51. 
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BATRACHIA. 

A POD A. 

1. (Iecxlia isthmica Cope. 

Known, from the Isthmus of Darien and Western Ecuador, 

2. Cecilia intermedia, sp. n. (Text-fig. 174.) 

Intermediate between C. tentaculaia L. and C. pachynema Gthr. 

Snout as in the former, more strongly projecting than in the 
latter. Outer mandibular teeth larger than in the former and 
smaller than in the latter. Snout rounded, very prominent, as 
long as the distance between the eyes ; tentacle on the lower 
surface of the snout, nearer the edge of the mouth than the 


Text-fig. 174. 



B C 

CteciHa intermedia . 

A. Side view of head, B. Lower view of head and anterior extremity of body. 

C. Lower view of posterior extremity of body. 

nostril. Body cylindrical, its diameter 43 to 56 times in the 
total length. 200 to 250 circular folds, mostly widely interrupted 
on the hack and on the belly; from the posterior fourth of the 
body, short intermediate folds appear and gradually extend across 
the back ;■ the last 60 to 80 folds close together and. complete ' on 
the back, the 15 to 30' hindermost completely encircling the body. 
Uniform blackish ;■ head of young yellowish or pale brown.' , 

I have examined six specimens of this species, which, was 
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first discovered in N.W. Ecuador by one of Mr. Rosenberg's 
collectors:— 

1. 3. Javier, X.W. Ecuador.—Total length 950 mm., dia¬ 

meter of body 17. 

2. Paramba, X.TT. Ecuador, 3500 ft.—Total length 820 min., 

diameter of body 19. 

3. Pambelar, N.W. Ecuador.—Total length. 690 mm., dia¬ 

meter of body 12. 

4. Pena Lisa, Condoto, Ohoco (had been swallowed by an 

Elaps rosenbergii 940mm. long).—Total length 690mm.; 
diameter of body 13 L 

5. Same locality (taken from the stomach of a Streptopkorus 

air atm swallowed by an Elaps comllinus ).—Total length 
280 nun.; diameter of body 6. 

6. Same locality.—Total length 270 mm.; diameter of 

body 5, 

I avail myself of this opportunity to define a further species, 
i rom a collection made in the Choco by Mr. M, G. Palmer, recently 
acquired by the British Museum:— * 

Ctecilia palmeri, sp. n. (Text-fig. 175.)—Head and dentition as 
Text-fig. 175. 



A 



C&cilia jpahneri . 
Lettering as in text-fig. 174. 


. * Tlie copulatory organ of tins specimen is extruded; it measures 
in length and terminates in a four-lobed tc glans.” 

Prqc. Zqol. Soc.— 1913, No. LXYIII, 


10 mm. 


68 
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in C. pachynema. Diameter of body 58 times in total length, 
200 circular folds, mostly interrupted on the back and belly; 
from the posterior fourth of the body short interrupted folds 
appear and gradually extend across the back; the last 95 folds 
close together and complete on the back, the 16 hindermost com¬ 
pletely encircling the body. Uniform blackish. Total length 
700 ram,; diameter of body 12. 

A single specimen' from No vita. Rio Ban Juan, 200 ft, 

8. C-ECilia xigricaxs Blgr. 

Described in 1902 from a single specimen from the Rio Lira. 
N.W. Ecuador. 

The specimen in Dr. Spun-elks collection measures 895 nun., 
diameter of body 7. 

E C A U DATA. 

4r. Bufo hypomelas, sp. n. (PL OIL fig. 1.) 

Crown without bony ridges; snout truncate, moderately pro¬ 
minent, with angular canthus and vertical loreal region ; inter- 
orbital space as broad as the upper eyelid ; tympanum moderately 
distinct, half diameter of eye. Fingers moderate, first not 
extending as far as second ; toes short, barely half-webbed ; 
si Particular tubercles feebly prominent, single; two small meta¬ 
tarsal tubercles; no tarsal fold. Tarso-metatarsal articulation 
reaching the tip of the snout. Skin smooth ; parotoid gland 
narrow, shorter than the head. Black, elegantly marked with 
grey lines above, vermicular or ring-shaped ; a whitish streak on 
each side in the lumbar region, and another on the arm ; lower 
parts with small greyish-white spots. 

From snout to vent 20 mm. 

This small toad, represented by a single specimen from the 
upper -waters of the Condo, altitude 1200 feet, differs from all its 
American congeners in the shortness of the inner finger, 

5. Bufo llematiticus Cope. 

6. Bufo marixus L. 

7. Bufo typhoxius L. 

Dr. Spurred, in his notes, remarks : “Said to be the toad from 
which Indians extract arrow-poison See further on, p. 1028. 

8. Hyxa maxima Laur.. . 

“ Apparently strictly nocturnal. Pupil of eye at night large 
and round, in daylight diamond-shaped. One caught at night on 
top of partition between two rooms in bungalow was almost 
uniform'chocolate-brown.with a dark median streak from snout 
to middle of back. By daylight it turned to a light yellowish 
brown, with very pronounced --'markings of warm darker brown'on 
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the body and limbs, greyer to yepia-brown on the head ; a paten 
of lighter vellow across loins. Iris golden brown; lower eyelid 
veined with gold." 

It is charaereristic of this species to possess a rudiment of 
poll ex a p‘pea ring a> a. small tubercle in females and a larger 
tubercle in males. In the male sent by Dr. Spurred, this pollex 
projects externally as a long sharp bony spine at right angles to 
the metaearpd of the inner finger and piercing the skin ; whether 
this, is due to the desiccation of - the specimen, or occasionally 
hapnens ‘/luring life as in the case of the pollex of liana hol&it or 
of the ends of the ribs in the Pleurodele Newt. I cannot say. 


Text-hg. 17 b. 



HtfJti uiiwhiM. Inner iingers of male, 

lb IIvla baudixii Daud. 

"When taken out of a dark hole these frogs are brown above, 
usually with a metallic-green streak along the upper lip. After 
exposure to light the colour changes to light yellowish grey, with 
small green spots on the back and bars on the hind limbs. One 
of the specimens, a female, is remarkable for the longer hind 
limbs, the fci bio-tarsal articulation reaching beyond the tip of 
the snout. 

These frogs were pairing on the 31st May. 

Larva?, at different stages of development, agree in essential 
characters with those of II. arhorea : position of eyes, spiraeulum 
and vent, shape of tail, structure of the mouth and lips. Three 
long series of teeth in each lip, the third of the upper lip inter¬ 
rupted, the others continuous; beak broadly edged with black. 
Total length 60 mm.; bod}* 21; width of body 13; tail 39; 
depth of tail 16. 

10. Aoaltcuinis caloaeifer Blgr. (PI. OH. fig. 2.) 

Described in 1902 from a single specimen from the Rio 
Durango, NAY. Ecuador, 350 feet. 

The only example obtained by Dr. Spurrell is described in his 
notes as brilliant sage-green above, flanks and upper surface of 
thighs .(with the exception of a narrow green streak) inch orange- 
yellow with black bars; hands and feet and lower parts orange- 

68 * 
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yellow; iris grey, bordered with orange-yellow; lower eyelid 
transparent, edged with turquoise-blue. 

1L Agalychnis spurrelli, sp. n. (PL CIII.) 

Tongue oval, feebly emarginate behind. Vomerine teeth in 
two strong, transverse or slightly oblique series on a level with 
the front edge of the rather large ehoanse. Head moderately 
depressed, as Jong as broad or slightly broader than long; snout 
rounded, not projecting beyond the lower jaw; canthus rostral is 
feeble ; loreal region concave and very oblique; interorbital space 
broader than the upper eyelid; tympanum close to the eye and 
two-thirds to three-fourths its diameter. Fingers much flattened 
and nearly entirely webhed, the disks nearly as large as the eye 
or about two-thirds its size: toes rather short, much flattened, 
entirely webbed (three-fourths webbed in the young), the disks a 
little smaller than those of the fingers: subarticular tubercles 
very prominent. The tibio-tarsal articulation reaches between 
the eye and the tip of the snout. Skin smooth, granular on the 
belly and on the basal half of the lower surface of the thigh ; a 
regular series of granules extends along the whole length of the 
lower surface of the thigh; a narrow dermal fold along the outer 
edge of the forearm, the inner edge of the tarsus, and across the 
heel; a few scattered (white) flat warts on the back. Green above, 
the dorsal warts, two to nine in number and irregularly disposed, 
white, edged with violet-black ; belly yellowish white; iris ruby- 
red ; lower eyelid with an open mesh work of golden lines. Male 
without vocal sac, with a patch of black nuptial asperities on the 
upper surface of the inner finger. 

From snout to vent 95 mm. 

Very closely allied to the Central American A, moreleti 
A. Bum., this handsome frog differs in the more extensively 
webbed digits, the presence of white warts on the back, and the 
absence of vocal sac in the male. 

Four specimens are in the collection. The first was reported 
to Dr. Spurred to have been found at the top of a high tree that 
had been felled, on March 30th. On April 2nd Dr. Spurred took 
a pair in embrace on a leaf overhanging a pool of water two feet 
below ; from the sketch accompanying his notes, the am plexus is 
similar to that of Ilifla arborea. The pair were in the act of 
breeding, and the eggs, as they were extruded, were being fixed 
to the upper surface of the terminal third of the leaf, in double 
rows following more or leas .regularly the venation, the' very 
prominent ribs affording a support for their attachment. On the 
leaf sent with the specimens, the breeding operations of which 
were suddenly interrupted, 59 eggs are attached, and 7 more 
adhere to the right foot of the female, showing' that she uses her 
, feet for the purpose of fixing the. eggs. ■ ■ 

According to a sketch by Dr. 'Spurred, which is ' here re¬ 
produced (text-fig. 177), ■ another leaf on the same stalk was 
already entirely beset with eggs .'(laid by the same female ?) 
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and folded over to form a nest as in PhyUmmdasa hypo- 
chomh'kdis The eggs resemble those of Alytes obstetnccms 
in size (diameter 3 to 4 mm.) and in the tough gelatinous 
capsule, but differ in the upper pole being brown and in not 
being strung together. 

Text-fig. 177. 



The leaf, which I have not been able to get identified, probably 
belongs to the family Anonacea?. 

12. Leptodactylus pextadactylus Laur. 

13. 11 YLODES PALM ATI'S Blgr. 

14. Hylodes conspicillatus Gthr. ■ 

15. Glossostoma aterrimum Gthr. 

Originally described from Costa Rica, this Engystomatid has 
since been found on the Rio Durango, N. W. Ecuador. 

# Budgett, Q. J. Mier. Sci. xlii. (1690) p, 313, pi. xxviii. 
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The specimen in Dr. Spu well's collection measures 55 mm. from 
snoot to vent. It was shining jet-black in life, with the belly 
grey. The thick skin of the ventral region forms a strong fold 
on each side, which extends across the pubic region, 

"lb. Rax a FALMipEs 8pix, 

A single female specimen, measuring 95 mm. from snout 

to vent. 

Tympanum three-fourths the diameter of the eye. First 
linger extending well beyond second. Skin of back finely 
granulate; upper surface of tibia with longitudinal ridges 
formed by continent granules. Tibio-tarsal articulation reaching 
half-way between the eye and the tip of the snout. Rack pale 
olive-grey (appears to have been green in life), without spots; 
belly uniform white. 

I have examined smaller specimens (40 to 70 mm.) from the 
same locality (Condoto) from Mr. M. G. Palmer’s collection. In 
the smallest, the tympanum measures barely two-thirds the 
diameter of the eye. the upper parts are blackish brown and 
the lower parts profusely spotted with black. 

17. PUYLLOBATES PRATTI Blgr. 

A single specimen, 15 mm. long from snout to vent. 

This species was described in 1899 (Ann. & Mag. N. H. [7] iii. 
p..274, pi. xi. fig. 3) from two specimens obtained by Air. A. E. 
Pratt at Santa Ines, north of Medellin, at an altitude of 3800 feet. 
Other specimens have since been found in the Clioco, at Xovita, 
altitude 150.feet, by Mr.M.G. Palmer. In Dr. Spurrelfs specimen, 
the white line in front of the. thigh is produced forward to the 
upper eyelid, dividing obliquely the black lateral band. 

18. Dexdrobates .TixcTOKirs Schneid. (PI. CIV. figs. 2-6.) 

The extraordinary colour’ variations to which this species is 
subjected are only paralleled by those of the African frogs of the 
genus tfappm, and afford the same difficulties to the svstematist. 
Nuiie of these variations are local, others are merely individual; 
great is the perplexity in having to decide which deserve to be 
recognised by a special varietal name. In the collection made bv 
iii . fepiii rdl the specimens tall under two principal categories which 
1 will designate as vars. coctwi and ckoeottisis respectively. It is 
not an easy matter to fix the typical form of D. timtarms; the 
loUowicg remarks will not be superfluous, to justify the course 
followed by me, ■ . 

BdineMer (Mist. Ampin i. p. 175, 1799) k the author of the 
mime ikttmm, hut the frog itself w m unknown to him. Me 
iwrs m to lAcepede (Quadr. Ovip. p. 566, pi. xxxix. 1788) 
who vtjmvih the ** fitu&e a tapirer” as a variety of Hyla rubra 
IAurcti'ti, awl describes it as reddish with two irregular yellowish 
vRxtc longitudinal banda; the figure is hopeless for the purpose 
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of identification. Bat as the name “ Raine a tapirei*” is based 
on an observation recorded by Button (Hist. Nat. Oiseaux, vi. 
p. 235, 1779) to the effect that the frog is used by the savages of 
Guiana and the Amazon to dye parrots, and is small, azure blue 
with longitudinal golden yellow bands, and is to lie found pre¬ 
served in the “Cabinet du Roi,” the best thing to do is to go 
straight to the description of the first author after Lacepede who 
had access to the specimens alluded to by Button, and this author 
is Baud in (Hist. Rain, etc., 1802). The larger of the three speci¬ 
mens from Guiana in the Paris Museum, presumably those alluded 
to by Buffon and Lacepede, is figured in a perfectly recognisable 
manner on Daudin's pi. viii. fig. 1, and corresponds very nearly 
with one from Cayenne in the British Museum, which I therefore 
regard as the typical form of Dendr abates tinctorius. Upper parts 
blackish brown with symmetrical white (yellow) markings forming 
two bands on the back, meeting on the coccygeal region and ex¬ 
tending, above the canthus rostralis, to the end of the snout after 
expanding on the upper eyelid; a transverse bar connects these 
hands across the middle of the back, and another branch extends 
to the shoulder; white markings on the flanks ; belly paler brown, 
with black spots. This is the var. daudini Steindaelmer, Verb, 
zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, xiv. 1864, p. 262. 

Yar. coctasi. —Hyla.plesie de Cocteau, Dum. tfc Bibr. Erp. Gen. 
pi. xc. fig, 1 ; Dendrobates tinctorius , var. B, Dum. & Bibr. op. cit. 
viii. p. 654 (1841); D. tinctorius, var. eoctecmi Steind, Verb, 
zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, xiv. 1864, p. 260. 

u D'un brun marron ou d’une teinte lie de vin, .... une tache 
d*un blanc jaunatre sur le museau, une autre beaucoup plus grande 
et de forme ovalaire sur chaque fianc, .... un large bracelet de 
la meme couleur autour de chaque bras et de chaque jam be. 
.Assez souvent les taches des flancs se confondent sur la region 
ftbdominale.” Bum. & Bibr. Locality not stated. 

Six specimens, all from the Choco, in the British Museum, are 
referable to this variety :— 

a. Tado, Rio San Juan, 230 ft. (M. G. Palmer). Dark reddish 
brown above, with black spots, black beneath. An oval yellow 
spot on the top of the head, another occupying the whole flank, 
widely separated from its fellow on the other side ; other large 
spots are present, one on the forearm, one on the thigh, one on 
the tibia, and one on the throat. 

b. Same locality, same collector. Similar to the preceding, but 
the spots on the head, throat, and femur Absent; the large spot 
on the flank extends to the shoulder, and those on the forearm 
and tibia completely encircle the limbs. 

c. Upper waters of Gondoto River, 1200 ft. (Spurred). Dark 
brown above, with bright vermilion-red, sharply defined spots, 
black beneath. The bright spots are as in except that the one 
on the top of the head is situated further back; those on the 
throat and forearm are, absent, but others are* present on the left 
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side of the snout and on the left foot ; the forearm is completely 
encircled bv the Yellow spot. 

d. Bameloeaiity as c. Differs from c in the lateral spot being 
produced as far as the eve on the left side, where it is confluent 
with the oval spot situated on the upper surface of the head as 
in a: the spot on the tibia surrounds the limb; a yellow spot on 
the right foot instead of the left. 

e. f. Same locality as c and d, and very similar in thfe markings, 
which, however, were noted by Dr. Spurred as of a vivid 
yellow instead of red. e has the lateral spots very large and 
narrowly separated from each other on the belly, that on^ the 
left side extending to the temple; a spot on the right foot; fore¬ 
arm encircled by the red spot, f has the spot on the right foot 
instead of the left. 

A further Colombian specimen, from Noanama, S. Juan 
(Ml G. .Palmer), is not unlike the preceding, but the spots are 
smaller and less regular and of a vivid magenta-red. A figure is 
given to show the disposition of the markings on the black body. 

Yar. ckocoemis. — Phylhbates chocoensis Posada Arango, 
Memoir© sur le poison de Rainette des sauvages du Choco (Paris, 
1889); Deyrolle, Rev. et Mag. de Zool. 1872, p. 465, pi. xxvii. 

The frog noticed by Posada Arango as furnishing the Choco 
Indians with a deadly. poison for their arrows is described as 
bright yellow on the head and back and bluish black on the limbs 
and lower parts. A specimen answering to this description is 
preserved ' in the British Museum, from Juntas, Rio San Jinan, 
Choco, 320 ft. (M. G, Palmer). 

Nine specimens, obtained by Dr. Spurrell at Pena Lisa, 
Condo to, 500 feet, may be referred to this form, and show 
considerable variation in. coloration. A snake which started 
eating one of these frogs was observed to drop it hurriedly. 
■“ Ground colour of upper parts a rich orange-yellow, belly dark 
brown ; markings on back and limbs varying from dark reddish 
orange to chocolate-brown, not sharply defined nor regularly 
symmetrical ; much variation in colour and arrangement of 
markings ; ground colour of upper parts sometimes lemon-yellow 
or brownish yellow.” The specimens which most nearly approach 
Posada Arango’s description have the bead and hack uniform 
yellow or with only one dark spot, on ■ the middle of the hack, 
just behind the head ; the sides are blackish brown, and the upper 
surface of the limbs yellow. 

The numerous varieties of Dendrohates iinctoTius are much in 
want of revision. Among those already described there is one 
which is unquestionably entitled to specific rank and for which I 
wish to propose the name iJendrohates paraensis. Disks of fingers 
tmrl'toeB much larger than in D. fmciorius ; a small but very 
distinct tnherdfe on the inner ride of the tarsus, nearer the meta¬ 
tarsal tubercles than the ■ tibio-tarsal articulation.. In some 
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specimens the upper parts, with the exception of fore limbs and 
feet, are uniform greyish or yellowish white (yellow in life ?), the 
rest of the animal deep black ; in others the black predominates, 
the white being restricted to the upper surface of the head and to 

Text-fig. ITS. 




Dendrobates tiuctcrius (A) ami D. paracusis (B). 
Upper view of hand. 


more or less confluent blotches on the back ; further specimens 
are intermediate between the two extremes. From snout to vent 
38 mm. Eight specimens, from Para, are preserved in the 
British Museum, three of which are mentioned in the Catalogue 
of Batrachians, p» 143 (var. B, h , i } k)> 

19. Dexdrobates aurotjexia, sp. n. (PL CIV. fig. 1.) 

Snout truncate, barely as long as the eye; loreal region 
vertical; interorbital space as broad as the upper eyelid; 
tympanum not very distinct, three-fifths the diameter of the eye. 
Fingers slender, first extending beyond second, with rather small 
disks; toes slender, disks as large as those of the fingers; sub- 
articular tubercles very feeble; two scarcely prominent meta¬ 
tarsal tubercles and a very feeble fold on the inner side of the 
tarsus terminating club-shaped half-way between the metatarsal 
tubercles and the tibio-tarsal articulation. The tarso-metatarsal 
articulation reaches far beyond the tip of the snout, the tibio- 
tarsal falling between the eye and the end of the snout; tibia 
half as long as head and body. Skin smooth, of dorsal region 
very porous. “Jet-black, with a metallic orange-yellow streak” 
from the end of the snout along the csvnthus rostralis and the, 
upper eyelid to the loin; “a few fine gold freckles on thighs and 
arms.” 

From snout to vent 30 mm. 

A single specimen from Pena Lisa, Con do to, 300 feet. 

This frog approaches very closely I), trhrittatus Spix, differing 
only in the shorter snout and the absence of tubercles on the 
back. 
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REPIXLXA. 

t'HELOXU. 

"L CixasTERXor sfuriielli, sp. n. (Pis. CY. k CYI.) 

-laws jstrong: Peak strongly hooker!. Carapace smooth and 
without keels, flattened on the vertebral region, profile descending 
very abruptly behind: deep grooves between the shields; 
posterior border serrated. Plastron smaller than the opening of 
the shell, not emarginate posteriorly; lobes well movable, front 
one longer than the fixed portion and slightly shorter than the 
hind one; giilar shield not half the length of the front lobe; 
suture between the pectoral shields much shorter than that be¬ 
tween the [minerals; axillary and inguinal shields elongate and in 
contact with each other. A patch of small horny keeled tubercles 
on the back of the leg, opposed to one on the thigh. Tail ending 
in a claw-like scute. Carapace blackish brown, plastron yellow 
with blackish blotches; head, neck, and limbs blackish above, 
whitish below; a broad oblique yellowish band on each side of 
the head, from behind the eve to the neck, passing above the 
tympanum ; jaws yellowish horn-colour. 

Tins' very distinct sjjecies is represented by a single male 
specimen, the shell of which measures 115 mm. The curious 
shape of the first vertebral shield, depicted on PL CY., is probably 
an individual peculiarity and lias'therefore not been alluded to In 
the'description. 

The position of C, spurreUi in the system is in group II. A of 
my Synopsis (Oat. Cfaelon. p. 38), which group, up to the present, 
was unrepresented south of Mexico. 

2. Yicoria. xasuta Blgr. 

Described in 3 902 from specimens obtained at Bui mi and on 
the Rio Durango, K.W. Ecuador. 

The specimen in the present collection is quite young, .Shell- 
length 70 nun. The digits are fully webbed, 

Emtdosa uria. 

3. Caim as sclebofs Sehn. 

Lacehtilia. 

4. Axolis fasciatus Blgr. 

Only known from Guayaquil and- N.W. Ecuador (A. ehgans 
Bkr.J u Green above, with darker green markings, yellow on 
belly; crown of head and neck with faint orange markings. 
Gulir'.appendage white with six broad orange bands.* 9 

5. A SOLIS MAC CLIVBXTBXS Blgr. 

First described from N.W. Ecuador,' ■ . 

** Onkr appendage crimson,' 9 
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6. Axolis prixceps Blgr. 

This handsome lizard, one of the largest of the genus, was 
originally described from specimens from N.W. Ecuador. It has 
since been found in Choco, at Oondoto and Tado, by Mr. M. G. 

Palmer, 

u Yellowish grass-green, brighter about head and neck, with 
yellow blotches round eyes; diagonal markings brownish black; 
gular appendage white.” 

7. Axolis breyiceps, sp. n. (PL CYII. fig. 1.) 

Head once and two-thirds as long as broad, slightly shorter 
than the tibia; snout obtuse; forehead and interorbital region 
concave; frontal ridges short and divergent; upper head-scales 
very small, keeled; scales of the supraorbital semicircles enlarged, 
separated by four or five series of scales; enlarged, strongly 
keeled supraocular scales ; occipital as large as or larger than the 
ear-opening, separated from the supraorbital by three or four 
series of scales; eanthus rostralis sharp, canthal scales three or 
four; loreal rows seven or eight; seven upper labials to below 
the centre of the eye; ear-opening moderate, vertically oval. 
Gular appendage very small in males, barely indicated in females; 
gular scales keeled. Body not compressed; no dorso-nuchal fold. 
Dorsal scales very small, keeled, gradually merging into the 
minute granules of the sides; ventrals larger, roundish-hexagonal, 
keeled. Limbs slender; the adpressed hind limb reaches the 
tip of the snout, or between the eye and the tip of the snout; 
digits feebly dilated; 13 to 15 lamellae under phalanges II and 
III of the fourth toe. Tail cylindrical, once and a half to once 
and two-thirds as long as head and body, without vertebral series 
of enlarged scales. Male with enlarged postanal scales. Grey- 
brown to dark brown above, with a ventral series of blackish 
dots or small V-shaped markings; a dark brown, black-edged 
cross-band between the eyes and another band from the end of 
the snout, through the eye, to the side of the neck, very broad 
and sharply defined on the temple; a more or less distinct 
whitish streak may be present below this band. 



d 

$ 

Total length .. 

....... 108 

124 r 

Head. 

....... 12 

13 

Width of head. 

. 8 

. 9 

Body. 

. 30 

35 

Fore limb . 

. 21 

21 

Hind limb... 

. 40 

40 

Tibia .. 

. 13 

134 

Tail .. 

.. 66 

76 


Three specimens. 

Near the Central American. A. godmani Blgr. Distinguished 
by the shorter head, .the smaller gular appendage, and the shorter 
tail. 
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8. Angus xotothous BIgr. 

'The gular appendage is red in both sexes. 

9. Axolis mac role pis BIgr. 

10. Pc jlych r ir< o-rixr hosts Berthold. 

Two specimens, male and female. 

Alade green above and on the belly, cream-colour on the sides; 
a, vertebral series of eordiform pale reddish-brown black-edged 
spots pointing forwards, connected by a bright orange vertebral 
baud. Female reddish brown above and beneath, with angular 
dark brown bands across the back; a few dull green blotches on 
the head, and on the sacral and anal regions. 

11» Coiiythopiianes cristA xes Gray. 

This remarkable lizard was believed to be restricted to Central 
America (.specimensfrom British Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Costa, Rica are preserved in the British Museum), but a, 
specimen from the Rio Tam ana, Chore, was in the collection 
made by Mr. Palmer, and two are in Dr. SpurrelFs collection. 
* 4 Shows rapid changes of colour when alive.” 

1‘2. BASILISCCS AMERICAN US Lam*. 

Its habitat extends from Panama and Costa Rica to Venezuela 

and Southern Colombia,. 

13. Basiliscus galeritus A, Dum. 

Blackish above, dotted with yellow ; upper surface of head and 
a band on each side of the belly reddish brown; throat white; 
belly and lower surface' of limbs greenish white, speckled with 

black. 

14. Extalioides iieteroi.epis Boeourt. 

Originally described from Yeragna. Numerous examples from 
Colombia and X.'V. Ecuador are preserved in the British 

Museum. 

15. DirtooLossus MoxoxRons Wicgm. 

The largest specimens are ■ very strikingly coloured. Head 
lemon-yellow with greenish tinge; back chequered brownish 
black and lemon'■green; throat, belly, and sides of body ver- 
iniliou-red; tail lemon-yellow'above, with dark bars, vermilion- 

red beneath. 

Mb Ameiva BEimEsii.Cope, ■ 

Y oung^ black above, with seven whitish longitudinal lines; 

belly bluish grey ; tail line. 
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17. Ameiva e estiva Licht. 

A single, half-grown specimen. Blackish above, with a pale 
green vertebral band originating on the end of the snout and 
prolonged on the basal half of the tail ; two interrupted white 
lines along each side of the body* 

A specimen from Medellin, Andes of Colombia (Coll. A. E. 
Pratt), is in the British Museum. 

18. Anadia vittata, sp. n. (PL CYII. fig. 2.) 

Head 4 depressed, with long, acutely pointed snout; body much 
elongated. Nostril in the suture between two nasals. Fronto¬ 
nasal pentagonal, a little longer than broad, longer than the 
pnefrontahs, which form a long suture; frontal octagonal, 
narrow behind, in contact with three supraoculars; two large 
parietals on each side, both in contact with the interparietal, 
which is not twice as long as broad and followed by three sub¬ 
equal occipitals ; four supraoculars, first smallest, second and 
third equal; four or five supraciliaries ; a loreal, a freno-orbital, 
and a row of infraorbitals; temples with rather small shields ; 
seven upper labials, first narrowly in contact with the fronto¬ 
nasal ; six lower labials; chin-shields, one anterior and four 
pairs, three pairs forming a median suture ; gular scales sub¬ 
equal, squarish, juxtaposed; collar-scales nine, feebly enlarged. 
Scales on body forming regular, whorls, the dorsals quadrangular- 
subhexagonal, as long as broad, the laterals a little narrower, the 
ventrals quadrangular, those of the two median rows larger; 30 
scales round the middle of the body, 58 from occiput to sacrum 
inclusively. Praeanal plates in three rows, posterior median pair 
largest. Two prseanal and one femoral pore on each side. Limbs 
and tail as in A. ocettata, Pale brownish white above, with three 
dark brown longitudinal stripes, the vertebral edged with black 
and breaking up into three black lines behind the nape; lower 
parts white ; tail with three serrated or zigzag brown bands. 

Total length (tail injured) . 

Head ... 

Width of head .. 

From end of snout to fore limb 


Fore limb . 

Hind limb, 

A single' specimen. 

This species is closely allied to A. ocettata Gray. 

19. Alopoglossus copii Blgr. 

Originally described from Eastern Ecuador, this species has 
since been found in Western Ecuador, but had not been reported 
from Colombia. 


112 mm. 
10 
5 

15 

40 

10 

12 
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20. Amphisbxna fuligixosa L. 

Received alive by the Zoological Society. 


0 P II 13)11. 

2 1. Tf.I, ACHY BOA BOrLEXGEEI Peri'lCCa. 

A single young specimen of this species, recently described 
by Peraeea, Aim/Mus. Zool. Univ. Nap. iii. 1910, No. 12, was 
referred by me to T. (p.daris Peters, P. Z. 8. 1898, ^p. 109, 
pointing out the characters in which it differed from* Peters’s 
description and Jan's figure. The spine-like raised scales on 
the snout and above the eyes, which are so striking in larger 
specimen*. are merely indicated in this specimen. 

The British Museum possesses two adult specimens from N-.W. 
Ecuador, and two from the Choco are now added by I)r. Spurrell. 

1 append particulars of these four specimens:— 

1. 2, Hr. Javier, NAY. Ecuador, Total length 430 mm.; 

tail 40. 8c, 27; Y. 139; C. 24. Sixth labial entering 
the eye on the right side. 

2. e. with claw-like anal spurs. Same local it v. Total length 

205 mm .; tail 30. Sc. 30; V. 133 ; C. 28. Fifth labial 
entering the eye, 

3. e , with daw-like anal spurs. Pena Lisa, Choco. Total 

length 230 mm.; tail 27. Sc. 30 : Y. 131 ; C. 23. Labials 
all excluded from the eye. 

4. $ , same locality. Total length 270 inm,; tail 25. Sc. 33 ; 

Y. 137; C. 20. Labials all excluded from the eye. 

The type specimen described by Peracca, the habitat of which 
is iinknowTi, has only 23 scales round the thickest part of the 
body. The number of scales in Trachyhoa is probably as variable 
as it is in Athens. 

22. Stbeptophorus ateatus Hallow. 

A specimen taken from the stomach of an Elaps rosenhergii , 
after having swallowed a Cmilia intermedia. 

23, Dbymobius bex.deop.his Schleg. 

24, Phetxoxax fasciatus Peters. 

25. He&FETODBTAS CABIXATUS L. 

.26. Lepiofhxs biuxeaths Qthr. 

One of the three specimens is. bright green above, as in the 
type, the two others are of a .metallic bronze cm the back and 
sides., the hmi dark green, the. sides, of the neck green, the lower 

parts pale .green. 

The habitat of this species extends from the Isthmus of 

Tehuantepec to NAY, Ecuador, 
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27. Leptophis gccidextalis Gthr. 

28. Liophis albivextpjs Jan. 

29. ATRACTUS MULTICIXCTUS Jan. 

In its coloration in the fresh condition (occipital blotch bright 
red) this harmless snake is not without resemblance to Elaps 
mipartltus. 


30. Atractus iridescexs Peracca- 

This species was described (Boll. Mus. Torin. xi. 1896, No. 252) 
from a single specimen, origin unknown. Three specimens in 
Dr. Spurrell’s collection may, I think, be referred to it. 

a. 2 * 255 mm.; tail 36. Y. 144; 0. 37. 

b. 5 . 215 mm.; tail 32. Y. 134 ; C. 32. 

c. Yg. 102 mm.; tail 11. Y. 143; C. 26. 

The iridescence from which the species derives its name is 
strongly marked in these specimens. Dark brown above, with two 
dorsal series of transverse blackish spots, which may alternate or 
form cross-bars, and may be bordered by yellow dots or short 
streaks; in specimen a the belly is white spotted with black in 
front, uniform black behind ; in specimen h it is white with a 
median series of black spots and a series of smaller spots on 
each side. 

31. Petalognathus xebulata L. 

32. Himantodes cexchoa L. 

33. Leptodisa albofusca Lacep. 

34. Oxyrhopus clcelia Baud. 

A specimen two metres long. 

35. Homalocraxium melanocefhalum L. 

36. Homalocraxium corallivextre, sp. n. (PL CYIII. fig. 1.) 

Eye about half as long as the snout. Rostral a little broader 
than deep, the portion visible from above about half as long as its 
distance from the frontal; internasals about two thirds the length 
of the pnefrentals; frontal hexagonal, obtuse-angled in front, 
acute-angled behind, nearly once and a half as long as broad, 
longer than its distance from the end of the snout, shorter than 
the parietals; nostril between two nasals, the posterior of which 
is in contact with the prseocular; two postoculars; temporals 
14 - 1 ; seven upper labials, third and fourth entering the eye, 
seventh largest; four lower labials in contact with the anterior 
chin-shields, which are a little shorter or a little longer than the 
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posterior and in contact with the syjopliy.siaL ♦'fodes in 15 rows, 
Ventrals 135-141 ; anal divided ; subeaudals 56-59. Dark brown 
above, scales edged with black : a large yellowish spot on the 
upper lip behind the eye, and a yellowish occipital bar encroaching 
on the posterior part of the parietal shields ; gular region white, 
rest of lower surfaces bright coral-red. 

Total length 275 mm* 

Two specimens, male (V. 135; C. 50) and female (Y. 141 ; 

C. 56). 

Very closely allied to JL alticala BIgr.. from Santa Rita, north 
of Medellin, Colombia (0000 feet), l>ut eye larger and frontal a 
little longer in proportion to its width. 

37 . Btexor jitxa ijegexhardti Berthokl. 

58. Heaps corallines L. 

30. Heaps rosenbergij Bigr. 

I have examined several specimens from various localities in 
X.W. Ecuador, and also one obtained by Mr. M. G. Palmer at 
Tado, Choco. 

40. Elaps Miotops, sp. n. (PL' CVIII. fig. 2.) 

Eye extremely minute, barely one-fourth as long as its distance 
from the mouth. Rostral broader than deep; frontal a little 
broader than the supraocular, once and one-third as long as 
broad, as long as the pr&frontals, half as long as the parietals, 
which are longer than their distance from the internasals; one 
pras- and two' post oculars ■; temporals 1 *f 1 ; seven upper labials, 
third much longer than fourth, third and fourth entering the eye, 
the latter very narrowly; four lower - labials in contact with the 
anterior chin-shields, which are as long as the posterior. Beales 
in 15 rows. Ventrals 205; anal divided; subcaudals 20. Tail 
ending obtusely. Black above, with 46 narrow white, black- 
spotted cross-bars; these widen on the belly, which is' barred 
black and white; an orange band across the head, from between 
the eyes to near the end of the parietal shields; tail orange-red, 
with a black ring and a black terminal spot surrounding a small 
whit© spot. 

Total length 650 mm.; tail 25. 

A single female- .specimen. 

This new Flaps resembles strikingly JS. mipariitm D. <fe B. in 
the coloration, but is well distinguished by the much smaller eye 
and by the proportions of the ■ head-shields. 

. 41., liEFfoommus sjpxjrrelli, sp. n. (PL OYIII. fig. 3.) 

Body very slender, strongly compressed. Eye large. Rostral 
small, about once and a half as broad as deep, not visible from 
above ; i&ternasals one-third the length of the pnefrontals; 
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frontal sis long as broad, nearly as long as its distance from the 
end of the snout, much shorter than the parietal,s; nasal divided; 
loreal once and a half as long a,s deep, bordering the eye; no 
pneocular ,* prefrontal entering the eye; two postoculars, lower 
very narrow; temporals 3 + 3; eight upper labials, fourth and 
fifth entering the eye; four pairs of chin-shields, the anterior 
very small and in contact, with the symphysial, the second larger 
and a little longer than broad. Scales in 15 rows, vertebrate 
strongly enlarged, nearly as long as broad. Yentrals 208 ; anal 
entire; subcaudate 132. Reddish brown above, with very large 
blackish-brown blotches separated on. the back by narrow inter¬ 
spaces of the ground colour, these interspaces gradually widening 
clown the sides, where the blackish blotches are edged by small 
white spots: these blotches form nearly complete rings on the 
anterior part of the body, whilst further back they are gradually 
more widely interrupted by the yellowisli-white colour of the 
belly; lower surface of tail brown, with a few small whitish 
spots; head uniform reddish brown above; lips white, with 
small black spots. “ Iris golden.” 

Total length 680 mm.; tail 235. 

A single male specimen. 

Closely allied to L. annulata Gthr., from Costa Rica, and 
L, temporalis Werner, from Ecuador. 

42. Lachesis mutus L. 

This is the Bothrops acrochordus of Garcia *. Grows to 
'21 metres, 

43. Lachesis atrgx L, 

44. Lachesis moxticellii Peraeca. 

This Pit-Viper, easily distinguished from L, lanceolatm by 
the shape of the rostral shield, which is much deeper than broad, 
was described along with Trachyboa houlmgeri from a specimen 
of unknown origin. It is interesting to find the two snakes 
associated in this collection. 

Two female specimens:— 

a. 920 mm.; tail 160. Be. 29 ; V. 210 ; C- 86. 

b. 570 mm.; „ 100. ,, 27; ,,.212; „ 87. 

Lachesis pimetatus Garcia, l.c. p. 31, pi. —, perhaps represents 
the same species. 

45. Lachesis buachystoma Cope. 

The range of this species is now known to extend from the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec to N.W. Ecuador. 

Described and figured by Garcia as Tkanaiophis suius . 

* Los Ofidios yenenosos del Cauca (Cali, 1896), p. 23 , pi. —. 

Proc. Zoom Soe.—1913, No. LXIX. 69 
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1% X PL AX AT 10 X OF THE PLATES. 

.Plate CTL 

I. Z?-- r * hvi-'.-wits, p. 1022, enlarged, ami outline natural size. 


2 L »j Open month. 

✓ 

Plate CTJI. ' ,„x 

Jtf.ity’&ws /*}"iiyret/i, p. 102 L Female and eggs. 

Plate CIV. 

Fig. 1. Th?tr1 rifoiitm mrraf&n!n. p. 1029. 

2-L „ Hurt onus, var. metre t. p. 1027. 

5-0, „ .. var. eJiocoensis, p. 1923. 


Plate CV. 

Ciiiosternum spurrelH, p. 1030. Upper view. 
Plate CVF. 

Ciuostemum spurrelU, p, 1030. Lower view. 
Plate CVII. 

Fig. 1. Anal is hnviceps. p. 1031. 

1 n. „ Side view of head. 

1 K „ Upper view of bead, enlarged., 

2. An a dm vittata, p. 1033. 

2 it, „ JS Upper view of head, enlarged. 

2 h. „ „ Side view of head, „ " 

2 c. „ „ ■ Ventral and anal region, enlarged* 

2 d, „ „ Lower view' of head, „ 


Plate CVIII. 

Fig. 1. Hmnaloeramum eoralliventre, p. 1035. 

1 » m Upper view of head, enlarged. 

♦» « Side, view of head, „ 

, Elap* mierops, p. 1036. 

*} » Upper view of head, enlarged. 

h ». ,, Side view of head, „ 

_. LeptegiPAtlms spurreili, p. 1038. 

' 3 er. „ ,, Upper view of head, enlarged. 

*3 ?» „ Side view of head, „ 

3 n j, Lower view of head, „ 
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60. The Peroneal Muscles in Birds. By P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, M. A., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S.,F.Z.S., Secretary 
to the Society. 

[Received October 28.1913 : Read November 25,1913.] 
(Text-figures 179-190.) 
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In the dissection of an example of Bcdceniceps rex , which formed 
the basis of a recent contribution to the Society’s Proceedings 
(supra, pp. 644-703), I was interested to notice that one of the 
very few characters in muscular anatomy which the Shoe-bill 
shared with Herons, to the exclusion of Storks, was the presence 
of the leg muscle known as the Peroneus brevis or profundus. On 
looking up the literature relating to the peroneal muscles in birds, 
I found that even Dr. Gadow’s careful description of these muscles 
(Gadow in Bronn’s * Thier-Reich/ Aves, pp. 180-182) was based 
on a relatively small number of individuals and types, and that 
his work, together with the insignificant contributions of earlier 
and later writers, supplied only a vague and dubious picture of 
the anatomical facts in Aves. I wished to make a survey of 
these muscles as nearly as possible complete. Accordingly I have 
dissected them in the birds that have died in the Society’s Collec¬ 
tion for some months, have made use of the rich spirit material 
stored in the Prosectorium (most of it dating from the time of 
Garrod and Forbes), and have been allowed to examine some 
specimens in the stores of the British Museum (Natural History) 
and of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Dr. Gadow has also obliged me with material from Cambridge. 
My observations therefore relate to several hundred birds, dis¬ 
tributed, as will be seen later, fairly well over the whole Avian 
system. Theoretically, no doubt, it is necessary to work out the 
complete anatomical structure of an animal if one would under¬ 
stand any portion of it, but in practice this is impossible, and in 
my opinion the examination of a single structure or even portion 
of a structure through the w T hole series by.a single observer can¬ 
not fail to be interesting and instructive. [ The method, moreover,' 
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Iims the practical advantage that tlie anatomist gains, at least 
Tempera nh\ a useful dexterity in exposing the structures <m 
which lie is en ga £ed and is a ole to cover much ground in a 
relatively short space of time. 

After Bivins' an account- of the muscles in a generalized type. I 
shall proceed, ton -\>remntie description of the conditions presented, 
following the classification given by Dr. Gadow in the article 
Bjei), iii" tlie Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
rmil final!v shall discuss some of the problems suggested by the 
decree of coincidence between the varying conditions of these 
muscles and a classification which is based on other anatomical 
facts. 

Tie Peroiifi.al Muscles hi C/urxA chav aria (text-fig. 179). 

In some respects the Screamers are generalized birds with 
a fill dries pointing in many directions, and it happens that the 
condition of the peroneal muscles in other birds can be easily 
described as specializations of the Screamer condition chiefly by 
loss of parts. 

Penmens superficial is sen longus .—This is the most superficial 
mass of muscle seen when the skin is removed on the outer, upper 
aspect of tine leg from the knee downwards. Its very large fleshy 
mass arises from the anterior and lateral crista of the tibia, from 
the head of the fibula and partly from the fascia covering the 
knee. Laterally, where it, is hounded by the external head of the 
gastrocnemius on the one side, and the tibialis anticus on the 
other,, its fascia? are closely attached to the fasciae of these muscles. 
The muscular mass is roughly triangular, and from the broad 
base at its origin from the upper end of the tibia and fibula, 
it converges to a flat tendon which is apparent about three 
quarters way down the leg and rather more on the outer than the 
anterior aspect. There is a deep origin formed by a comb of. 
fibres projecting inwardly as a keel along nearly the whole length 
of the triangular portion of the muscle and arising partly from 
the whole length of the fibula and partly from the tibia! surface 
immediately under the fibula. When the tendon has nearly 
reached the tarsal joint, it gives off a very broad and strong anchor 
(test-fig. 17.9, Anchn) to the cartilaginous sustentaculum which is 
pierced by some of the flexor' tendons and joined superficially by 
the gastrocnemius tendon. It is then continued outwards and 
downwards across the ankle-joint,, immediately under the skin, 
but running through a synovial .membrane which lias to be cut 
open to expos© it fully, and ; ultimately, about a quarter, of the 
distance down the tiuso-metatmml shaft, it fuses with the flexor 
tendon of the third digit (flexor primus sen perforates III) (text- 
fig. 179, P.L. lllf It is -inn lird by a branch of the ischiadic 
ivvwft;','' I. ■■■ )b;,y Lg.yy. ' ■ . , ,;. 

The function of,the tarsus meta¬ 
tarsus on the tibia-tarns mi then to flex the third toe. When 
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Texfc-iig. 179, 



Peroneal muscles in Channel chamria , 

Eight leg, external aspect. Muscle striped: tendon dotted. 

P.LOH,' Peroneus kragus. A'NCH. “ Anchor”: attachment of P. longus tendon 
: to Sustentaculum of Flexor tendons, P.L. III. Slip of F. longns tendon passing 
across the ankle-joint to fuse with III, .tendon of Flexor perforatus of the third 
toe. 

P.BEE. Peroneusbrevis. P.B. 1. Tendon of insertion of P. brevis passing across' the 
tarsal joint to insertion to proximal end of the tarsus-metatarsus. ■ P.B. 2. Slip 
of Peroneus brevis tendon, not usually present in birds. 

Tar. Lig. Ligament crossing the tarsal joint, deep of P.L. Ill and superficial to 
P.B. 1. 

Gastr. External head of gastrocnemius muscle. 

Flex. Flexor tendons. 
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the tendon lias been dissected out of its synovial groove, it 
appears too long for its purpose, but if its action be tested before 
this dissection has been made, it is clear that the straightening-of 
the foot is carried out by the action on the sustentaculum and 
that subsequently the third toe is bent by the special slip. 

The arrangement is odd and very striking, and it is extremely 
difficult to believe that it has been independently developed in the 
large number of different groups of birds in which it occurs. In 
inv opinion the disposition of the muscle and its tendons shown 
in Cfmirna can be explained best if it be regarded as the spe¬ 
cialized derivative of a condition in which the perforated flexor 
muscles and their tendons were continuous with each other and 
with the peroneus; as the foot and its digits became specialized, 
the fascia* of insertion • became strengthened along the lines 
leading to each digit, and finally by the disappearance of the 
connecting fa sene the continuous sheet became broken up into 
separate tendons; as the tibio-tarsus became longer the peroneal 
slip to the tendon of digit III assumed its odd course. All the 
stages in the possible differentiation of continuous fa seise into 
highly specialized tendons still exist in the case of the alar 
tendons of birds. The differentiation of the foot, however, must 
have taken place before the groups of birds became separated, 
and, as I shall show later, the various conditions of the peroneus 
in the different groups of birds can all be explained as differ¬ 
entiations of the condition in Ckauna , in particular by the loss 
of some part. 

Peroneus profundus sen hrevis (Tibialis posticus of E. W. Shu- 
feldt, “ 'Myology of the Raven,” 1870, p, 228).—This is a much 
simpler and more slender muscle arising fleshy from the fibula 
and the adjacent surface of the tibia on their anterior aspects, 
beginning about the level of the insertion of the biceps tendon 
and extending a little beyond the distal extremity of the fibula, 
where it passes into a stout rounded tendon (text-fig, 179, P.BKE), 
The greater portion of the muscle is concealed by the edges of the 
tibialis antieus and of the superficial peroneal which meet above 
it. The tendon as it approaches the end of the tibio-tarsus is 
wry close to the bone and is deep of the peroneus longus tendons; 
it flattens out, runs through a synovial channel, crosses the tarsal 
joint overlain by a ligament, (text-fig, 179, Tar. lig.), which also 
crosses the joint, and is inserted to the proximal edge of the tibio- 
tamis on its posterior, outer aspect (text-fig. 179, PJB.l). In 
0mmm it also has a second attachment to the antero-median end 
of the tarsal shaft (text-fig. 179, P. B. 2). 

This muscle flexes the tarsus-metatarsus on the tibio-tarsus, and 
at the feline time slightly rotates the foot, depressing the axial, or 
great toe side, md mining the abaxiaJ, or fourth toe side. The 
latter action varies with the exact position of the insertion and 
is often very feeble, as, indeed, is the action of the muscle as a 
whole* 
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Systematic Description. 

1 have found .that the following points are the most notable :— 

Peronens longus.—Origin ; 44 superficial,” L e. forming a fairly 
broad external sheet at the proximal end of the tibio-tarsal shaft 
and arising chiefly from the head of the tibia and fibula and from 
the fascia? over the knee-joint; “fascial,” from the fascia? of the 
tibialis antieus on the one side and from that of the external 
gastrocnemius and the underlying flexors on the other; “ deep,” 
from the side of the fibular shaft and the adjacent area of the 
tibia on the opposite side from the origin of the peronens brevis. 
The “ fascial v origin is the least important morphologically and is 
correlated with the strength and width of the muscle. 44 Anchor,” 
to the cartilaginous sustentaculum through which the flexor 
tendons run at the tarsal joint. 44 Slip to III,” the superficial 
tendon which runs from the peroneus over the tarsal joint to join 
the perforated flexor tendon of the third toe. 

Peroneus profundus.—Origin. Presence or absence of a bony 
or fibrous bridge at the lower end of the tibio-tarsus. Tendon of 
insertion. 

Relative size of the two muscles. 

RATITJE. 

S t r u t h i o n e s. Strutkio .—The peroneus longus is enormous. 
Superficial origin extends over to the femoro-fibular ligament and 
the patella.. Fascial origin present. Deep origin represented by 
a separate head from the lower end of the fibula. Anchor is 
broad and flat but short. Slip to III strong and rounded. 
Peroneus brevis absent, but there is a short stout ligament which 
may represent either the lower portion of the muscle, or, in my 
opinion, more probably the ligament which crosses the tarsal 
joint in Channel. 

Rhese, Rhea americana (two examples).—P. longus as in 
Struthio, except that the deep origin extends for the greater part 
of the length of the fibula. P. brevis absent, but tarsal ligament 
present. 

Casuarii. Casuarnis uniappendiculalus. —P. longus enor¬ 
mous ; superficial and fascial origins very extensive, deep origin as 
in Rhea. Anchor short, very wide and partly in slips. Blip to 
III stout. P, brevis absent but there is a stout tarsal ligament. 

JDrommis mvee-hottandm .—As in Gas'uarhis, but P. longus not 
quite so large. 

Aptery ges. Apteryx (?species) (threeexamples).—P.longus 
very large; superficial and fascial origins good, but deep origin 
very slight. Anchor broad and short; slip to III a rounded 
tendon. P. brevis very much reduced but present as a small flat 
tendon arising from a few, muscular fibres and running in the 
normal position under the slip to III. This is notably different 
from the tarsal ligament in the other 44 struthions birds” and is 
quite certainly a rudiment of the Peroneus brevis. 
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In tlie Batite* the P. Iongus is the dominant muscle and does 
not oilier except in minor details from the type in Chauna which, 
for convenience, I may call the 4i normal ?? arrangement. The 
Peroneus brevis is at least functionally absent, but the Apteryges 
starid apart from the others in possessing an undoubted vestige 
of it. 

CAIUXATJEI. 

COLYMBOMORPHJE. 

C0LYMBIF0It.MES. 

C ol v in b i. I have not examined a Diver. 

P o d i c i ]i e d e s. Podiceps crista!a aiul P. minor .—In both these 
Grebes the P. lougus was badly developed, with delicate super¬ 
ficial and deep origins passing into a long rounded tendon about 
half-way between the knee and the tarsal joint. In the Crested 
Grebe this tendon passed straight to the sustentaculum, so that 
its insertion was represented only by a narrow anchor, there 
being no slip to III. In the Little Grebe the anchor was similar 
but I was able to trace a minute but normal slip to III. On the 
other hand, in the Crested Grebe there was a minute and certainly 
functionless tendon representing the P. brevis which I did not 
find in the Little Grebe, 

Bphexiscifoicmes, 

S phenisei, &fheniscm demersus .— P. lougus rather weak 
hot all origins present; anchor and slip to HI both slender and 
short. P. brevis was also slender but arose fleshy from the 
greater length of the shaft of the fibula and tibia and was 
inserted by the usual slender flat tendon running in a synovial 
groove under the slip to III, Gadow mentions that it is present 
but weak in Aptenodptes. Beddard’s statement that it does not 
occur in Penguins is erroneous. . 

P ROCBLLA BIIFOBHES, 

T n b i ii a r e s. —Duptkm cape-mis. ProceUaria (? species). Oeea- 
nodmma (? species).—In the Cape Pigeon and the two Petrels the 
P. lougus was rather small with only the superficial origin, which 
quickly passed into a very long, slender tendon ending in a 
delicate anchor and a. slender .slip to III. The P. brevis had a' 
short but strong origin from-.high up the fibula ; this passed into 
a strong and very long’ tendon with the usual flat- insertion. The 
IT brevis is rather stronger than ■the P. lougus. The examples 
of Petrels which I examined were part of the material of "W. A. 
Pori and had been preserved in spirit for at least thirty years. 
X immi iiiterested. to oote ..that. they, still retained a very, strong. 

although ■ I used' several Muds of 
M*itp and |«troi I could not get rid of it for several days. 
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It is clear that the Oolymbomorplite present no coherent 
picture, the Petrels being sharply marked off from the others 
by the relative dominance of the P. brevis. 


Pela rgomorph .y. 

OlCOXIIPOEMES. 

S t e g a n o p o d e s, 

Pbaethontida?. Pha-thon. —P. longus normal but rather small, 
■with superficial and deep origin, broad anchor and slip to "III. 
P. brevis normal, with long muscular origin and short tendon with 
usual flattened insertion. 

Sulkke. ft ala bassana. —P. longus normal and large but with 
only superficial and slight fascial origin. Broad short anchor and 
slip to III. P. brevis absent. 

Phalaerocoraekke. Pkalacrocorax (?species).—P. longus normal 
and large; origin, anchor.and slip to III as in ftula. P. brevis 
strong but very short, arising only from the lower end of the 
tibial shaft, distal to the fibula, and with normal insertion by 
flattened tendon. 

Fregatidae. Fregata .—Peroneus longus large and strong but 
origin practically only deep from the whole length of fibula and 
adjacent surface of tibia on side turned from the brevis. Broad 
anchor and good slip to III. P. brevis minute but quite distinct 
and normal, with long slender belly and tendon passing under a 
fibrous bridge and then flattening out to pass to usual insertion. 

Pelecanidte. Peleeanus .—I have not had a recent opportunity 
of examining a Pelican, but from my old notes I, find that the 
P. longus is large and normal with the usual anchor and slip to 
III* and that the P. brevis is present but minute. 

Ardeae (from these I exclude Scopus and Bakenlceps). 
A rdea egretta , A . herodias , A. herodias lessoni, A . -purpurea. Arietta 
mhmta. Xycticorax gardeni, JS T . violaceus (2 examples). Boiaurus 
stellaris , Cancroma zelodoni. —In all these the P. longus is fairly 
large (text-fig. ISO), but has only the superficial origin with slight 
fascial origin. The anchor is rather long, broadens out,. and at 
least in one ease [A. herodias lessoni ) was in two slips. The P. brevis 
is well developed usually from about three-quarters the length of 
the shaft but chiefly from the fibula. The long tendon passes 
through a fibrous bridge and then flattens out to the normal inser¬ 
tion. I think there must be some mistake in Gadow’s statement' 
that the P. brevis is absent in Ardea. I find that its presence is 
one' of the ' differences between Herons and Storks.. In Arietta 
minuta and Cancwma it is particularly strong. 

Scopidse. Scopus vmbretta.— The P. longus is large with 
superficial and slight fascial origin, broad anchor and good slip 
to TIL The P. brevis is either actually absent or represented by 
a very-small ligament. ■ . A w'A 

Bahenieipitulae. Balomikeps reax—P. longus a strong broad 
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muscle with onlv superficial and fascial origins. Anchor bripacl 
mill good slip tn'lIL The P. brevis is strong but short, arising 
only from the tibi-i i.lLstal to the end of the fibula; its flattened, 
tendon passes over to the usual insertion. 


Text-fig. 180. 



Peroneal muscles in JSfgcticora^ gardenL 
Description and lettering as in Text-figure 179 (p. 1011). 

Br. Bridge traversed by the tendon of the P, brevis. 

Ciebniro. Ckonla nigra. Dismra episcopus, Leptoptilus crumen- 
jferm (2 examples). Mycteria americcma * Pseudotantalus ibis 
and Tantalus loeulutm \—In all these Storks the conditions were 
practically identical. The P. longus was large and strong with 
superficial and fascial origins and no deep origin, very broad 
anchor and good, slip to III. The P. brevis was absent, but 
running across the tarsal Joint parallel with the slip to III, and 
therefore approximately at right angles with the normal position 
of the P. brevis tendon, was a stout ■ elastic ligament which kept 
the tarsal joint flexed, so that after death the joint could not be 
sfmightened without force until this had been cut. At first I 
thought that this ligament might represent the brevis, but its 
direction is different, and it does not resemble the indubitable 
vestiges, of the brevis which occur* in some other birds. 
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Ibididre. Carpkibis spinieollis . Platalea lencorodia . Plegadis 
faicmellus ,—In these the P. longus is normal with superficial and 
fascial origins, only a few fibres of deep origin, good broad anchor 
and slip to III. The P. brevis is present but very weak, arising 
by a few thin fibres from the greater part of the length of the 
fibula and passing into a slender but long tendon with the usual 
flat insertion. 

Phfenicopteri. Plumicopteriis antiquornm. —In the Flamingo 
the P. longus is strong with only the superficial and fascial 
origins, with good wide anchor and slip to III. The P. brevis is 

absent. 

The general picture presented by the Ciconiiformes is of a 
large well formed longus muscle chiefly with superficial origin, 
and a brevis muscle almost invariably slender and showing a 
strong tendency to disappear, but none the less with the presence 
or absence following the minor divisions of the assemblage, 
and not being sporadic in the genera. 

Axseriformes. 

Pal am e dean Chauna char aria. Pakmedea cormiia .—I 

have already described the conditions in these (supra, p. 1040), 

An seres. Cygnus dor , C. nigricollis. jEx yalericidata 
and JEx sponsa. Cereopsis nov(t-hollandia\ Chloepkaga mernata. 
jJendrocygna fidva. Querquedula caslanea . Metopuma peposaca . 
iEdemia nigra . 31 erg us strrator .—In the Swans, Geese and 
Ducks the P. longus is large with a very broad superficial origin 
wrapped round the front of the knee, partly covering and partly 
with fascial origin from the tibialis anticusand a lesser extension 
towards the gastrocnemius. The muscle nairows rapidly (text- 
fig. 181) to a rounded tendon from which a very broad anchor, 
frequently in separate slips, is given off, the main tendon forming 
the slip to III. The P. brevis is always present and usually 
large, with a central tendon and pinnate slips of fibres from the 
greater part of the fibula and adjacent surface of the tibia. It 
frequently dips under a fibrous bridge and then flattens out and 
has an unusually wide insertion to the abaxial side of the end of 
the tibio-tarsus. There is usually one, and not infrequently a 
second separate tendon running across the tarsal joint. The 
variations within the group are small, all the normal parts being 
present. The deep origin of the longus is usually very slight, but 
as an exception it is well-marked in Denirocygna. The anchor 
is very broad and short, and usually in separate slips, but in the 
ducks generally and in Lendrocygna it is rather more fan-shaped. 
In (Edemia the brevis is very short, arising only from the tibia 
below the fibula and from a small portion of the fibula; its 
tendon, moreover, instead of crossing under the slip to III runs 
parallel with it, and is inserted to the axial edge of the tarsus- 
metatarsus. 

In the Anseriform.es the peieneals are both well developed* 
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•datively the larger, but the brevis is 
audition to its flexion of the tarsal 
action. 


Test-fig. 181. 



Peroneal muscles in Mx spcmsa. 


Description and lettering as in Text-figure 179. 

Tlie Per, lougus 1ms liad the proximal portion removed.to show the P. brevis. 

Falcoxifobmes. 

C a t h a r t ae. Cathartes aura (2 examples).—The P. longus is a 
strong muscle, with good but rather narrow superficial origin, with 
fascial origin chiefly on the side of the tibialis anticus, and with 
extensive deep origin,. The anchor is broad and short and the 
blip to Ill is very strong. The P. brevis is very slender, arising 
only from the distal two-thirds' of the fibula, then passing into a 
rounder! tendon much weaker than the slip to III mirier which it 
toil their Battens. out 'tothe nomaiinsertion. The domin¬ 
ance of the longus over the breads recalls the condition in the 
Cfipmiitorines and differs from that present in Accipitrine birds 
{€Zdllni: g «S.v t -V 


the hnigus. however, being i 
actively functional and m 
ioint has a notable rotating 
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A c c i p i t re s. Serpei itariidre. — I Lave had no recent opportunefy 
of examining a Secretary bird, but I infer from Dr. Gad owns 
statement (“ Aves ” in Tliier-Reicli) that both peroneals are present, 
and that as P. longus is very large the condition is generalized and 
thus like what exists among the Ciconiiformes. 

Tuituridse ami Fa 1 coni dan GypaMus barbaim . Thinnnculus 
alauflarms. Falco peregrin as (2 examples). Aquila verrecmxi . 
IlaUaetus leucogaster. Jctinia rmssissipiensis . Circus goiddi.—ln 
all these birds both peroneals are present, but the P. brevis is the 
more powerful and the P. longus tends to be reduced only to its 
deep origin. In the Liimmergeier there is the greatest re¬ 
semblance with the normal arrangement. The P. longus has all 

Text-fig. 182. 



Peroneal muscles of Falco peregrhms » 

Description and lettering as in Text-figure 179. 

Fib. Anterior edge of fibula. 

three origins, but the superficial origin is rather narrow and 
partly reduced. In all the others the superficial and fascial 
origins have practically disappeared, so that the muscle, as shown 
in the case of the Falcon (text-fig. 182), almost exactly'balances 
the P. brevis, arising from the other side of the fibula and the 
adjacent area of the tibia along the greater part of the length..of 
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the shaft. The anchor is always present and is usually rather 
loner anil slightly fan-shaped. The slip to Ill is always present 
and normal. - The P. brevis is very strong; it arises in the 
Larmnergeier only from the lower end of the fibula and the tibia 

distal of.this; in Mima its origin begins higher up; in the 

others, as shown in text-fig. 182, it arises from nearly the 
whole length of the fibula below the biceps insertion, from the 
adjacent surface of the tibia and from the tibia distad of the end 
of the fibula. Its very strong tendon passes under a fibrous 
bridge which may be calcified in old birds, then flattens out and 
passes in the usual synovial sheath under the slip to III to its 
normal insertion. 

It is plain that in these birds-of-prey the superficial origin of 
the P. longus has been partly or completely lost and that the 
P. brevis has greatly increased in relative importance, until it 
may surpass the P. longus. 

Pandionidse. P and,,ion haUnetus .—In the Osprey I found no 
trace of the P. longus, in which I am confirmed by Dr. Gadow. 
The P. brevis was short and not very strong, arising from the 
usual origin limited to the lower half of the shaft and passing 
into a weak tendon, which after traversing a bony bridge, 
flattened out. and had the normal insertion of this muscle. As 
ornithologists, arguing from other features, have differed as to 
placing the Osprey with the Eagles and Vultures, or with the 
Owls, it is of some interest to note that in the Owls also only the 
P. brevis is present. 

Apart from Pandlon. , it is clear that the Falcon if ormes 
generally show a gradual reduction or specialization of the 
P. longus, always retaining, however, the deep origin, the anchor 
and a strong normal slip to III, and a gradual increase in size of 

the P. brevis. 

Gadow unites the Ciconiif ormes, Anserif ormes, and Fa 1 coni¬ 
form as into the 44 Legion ” Pelargomorphre. Again excepting 
Pandi/m , it appears that throughout the Legion, the P. longus 
remains a large and important muscle always with a good anchor 
and good slip to III, but that the- P. brevis offers every condition 
from that of perfect equality with or even superiority to the 
longus in the specialized Falcons, to complete absence, 

Allctosomoefiee. 

Tixamifobmes. 

Cry pturn Rkynchoins '■ rufesems (4 examples). Kothura 
rmmuhm, Ckdodromas degam (3 examples).—In all the Tina,urns 
I examined,- the P, longus was. well developed, with very large super¬ 
ficial ami fascial origins and long deep origin. The anchor was 
strong and broad and the slip to III strong. I noticed that in a 
Batons Tiuanin the P. longus first straightened the tarsal joint and 
then flexed sharply the second as well m the third digit. On dis¬ 
secting out the tendons* I found that the tendon of the perforated 
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flexor muscle of the third digit, after being joined by the tendon 
from the peroneus, gave off not only the slip to the perforated and 
perforating flexor of digit III which occurs in birds belonging to 
many different groups, but also a slip to the perforated flexor 
tendon of digit II, an arrangement which I have not noted or 
found recorded in any other bird. 

The P. brevis was present in all the Tinamus I examined; in 
Bhynchotus it was very feeble and slender, arising from the greater 
part of the length of the fibula and passing into a thin tendon 
which flattened out, and passing under the slip to III had the 
normal insertion. In Xothura its origin was from the lower 
part of the fibula, and in Calodromas it was extremely minute 
and reduced to a few fibres and a tendon just visible, but 
running the usual course. The definite presence of the P. brevis 
in Tinamus is in contrast with its equally definite absence in 
most of the Struthious birds, but resembles the condition in 
Apteryx . 

Galliformes. 

Mesitkhe.—I have had no opportunity of examining Mesites , 
and Milne-Edwards does not refer to the peroneal muscles. It 
would be interesting to know their disposition, as in Eurypyga 
the tendon is characteristically long, and very different from the 
arrangement in Galliform birds. 

Turniees. Turnix ditssumieri.- -The P. longus is present and 
rather strong, with the three origins, a good anchor and slip to 
III. The P. brevis is slender but arises from nearly three-quarters 
of the shaft, from the fibula and tibia, and passes into a short 
tendon which flattens out to the normal insertion. 

Galli. 

Mega pod life. Taleyalla lathami. —The P. longus is very strong 
with large superficial and good fascial origins but no deep origin. 
Anchor strong but narrow, and good slip to III. The P. brevis 
is also good, from the posterior three-quarters of the shaft from 
fibula, and tibia. Tendon is very short, passes under a fibrous 
bridge and then flattens out to pass to usual insertion. 

Oracidfe. Ortalis rujicauda. Miiiia tuberosa. Pmixis galeaia, 
Penelope purpurasceas .—In all these the P. longus is enormous 
but chiefly from superficial and fascial origin, the deep origin being 
just present. The anchor is very broad, short and strong, and the 
slip to III is good. In some the tendon was ossified down to 
the anchor. The P. brevis was strong, arising from the distal 
three-quarters of the shaft, from the fibula, adjacent surface of 
tibia and tibia distal to the end of the fibula. The tendon then 
passed through a long fibrous bridge, partly calcified in Ortalis, 
and flattened out to usual insertion. 

Gall id an Guttera cristata, G.edotmrdi. and G. puchemni. Mele- 
agris gaUopaw. Argus giganteus. Galius gallm (2 examples). 
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Cal opiums dhoti Orossopiilon mtntdnmcum (2 examples). Rol- 
lulus roulrotd . Ovtyx virginianm (2 examples), Lophortyx 
doughsL (Jotumix coromandelica. Framolmus inf amt lus. —In 
all these Galline birds the P. longus was enormous, with very 
strong superficial, well-marked fascial and rather slight deep 
origins. The anchor was stout and in most cases rather broad and 
short, hut in the Francolin was narrow and rounded. The slip to 
III was invariably strong. The tendon of the longus was partly 
ossified down to the anchor in the older birds. The P. brevis 
■was present in all, hut in most cases rather slender, and its origin 
was from the distal three-quarters of the shaft including the 
fibula, adjacent surface of tibia and tibia distal to the fibula. 
The rather short tendon (long in one of the Quails) usually 
passed through a fibrous bridge and then flattened out to 
normal insertion. In Pucheran’s Guinea-fowl, however, the 
tendon did not pass across the tarsal joint, but ended on a knob 
on the distal end of the tibio-tarsus in about the position 
where it occasionally passes through a fibrous or calcified bridge. 
The P. brevis was relatively weak in all these birds, and the 
condition in the Guinea-fowl is at least complete functional 
degeneration, but I have found no case of complete absence, 
although I examined Penelope and Ocellus gedhts , in which Dr. 
Gadow found it absent. 

0pisthocomi. Opisihocomus cristatus (2 examples).—The P. 
longus is of moderate size with only a rather narrow superficial 
origin. Good anchor and slip to III present. The P. brevis is 
relatively rather strong, arising from the distal three-quarters of 
the shaft in the normal fashion and with a short tendon flattening 
out to the usual insertion. 

In the Galliformes the P. longus remains the dominant muscle 
and is.always well developed, with, however, seldom much deep 
origin. The P. brevis is present but obviously less important. 

Gruiformes. 

Ballidce. Fiilka leucoptera. Gallimda chloropm and G. pheeni- 
cura . Thhonyx mortieri Hydremia alleni . Porphyrio porphyrio 
(2 examples). Ocydromus australis. Porzana Carolina. Armiides 
cMricoie and A , ypecaha. Hypotcmidia phUippensis (2 examples). 
Hallos longirosiris , P. maculaius , and li. edebemis. 

In all these Rails (text-fig. 183) the P. longus is a strong 
muscle usually with an extensive superficial and good fascial 
origin and rather little deep origin. The muscular fibres converge 
to a powerful tendon, frequently ossified, about the middle of the 
length of the shaft. The anchor is very strong and tends to he 
broken into separate slips ; the slip to III is always present, with 
the usual course. The P. brevis is also always present and rather 
strong,'arising from the upper half of the fibula and the adjacent 
surface of the tibia. It then passes .into a stout tendon, some¬ 
times ossified, and having traversed a fibrous or calcified bridge 
flattens out to the usual insertion. The text-figure, drawn from 
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a Green-backed Porphyria, gives tlie arrangement usual in the 
Family. 

Grnidse. Gruinse. Grits anstralashma. Anthropoides rirgo. 
Balearica » ckrysopelargus .—In the Cranes the P. longus is rather 
large with extensive superficial, fascial and deep origins, very long 
tendon sometimes ossified, very wide anchor and good slip to III. 
The P. brevis is present and arises from nearly the whole length 
of the fibula, but is very weak. The tendon, sometimes ossified, 
has the usual insertion by a flattened extremity which passes 
under both the slip to III and a very long tarsal ligament. 


Text-fig. 183. 



Peroneal muscles of Porphyria porphyrio. 

Description and lettering as in Text-figure 170 (p. 1041). 

Br. Fibrous bridge. 

Aram hue. Arrnrms scolopaceus, —The P. longus is large with 
superficial and fascial origins but without deep oil gin. It has a 
stout anchor and good slip to III. The P. brevis is either 
altogether absent or represented by a very small ligament. 

Psophiinse. Psophia crepitans , P. leucoptera , and P. ohscura .— 
The P. longus is large with chiefly superficial and fascial origins. 
The anchor is broad and the slip to III is present and stout, but 
peculiar in so far as after giving off a stout anchor to the per¬ 
forated flexor of III in the region where it usually fuses with that, 
it passes on and joins much more distally the tendon of the 
perforated and perforating flexor of the same digit. The P. brevis 

Proc. Zool. Soc.—1913, No. LXX. 70 
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is present, arising from nearly three-quarters of length of the 
shaft and with usual insertion. 

Dicholophidse. Cariama cristata (3 examples).—The P. longus 
is large with superficial and fascial and slight deep origins and a 
very long tendon which gives off a very broad anchor and is con¬ 
tinued as a slip to III. The P. brevis is represented by a minute 
muscular head arising from the fibula and tibia opposite the 
biceps ligament, and a very long slender tendon close to the tibia 
which after crossing the tarsal joint flattens out to the usual 
insertion. 

Otididse. Otis tarda (2 examples).—The P. longus is very 
strong with superficial, fascial,, and separate deep origins. The 
tendon is not long and after giving off abroad anchor is continued 
as the slip to III. The P. brevis was absent. 

Rhinochetid®. Ehinochetiis jubatm .—The P. longus was very 
large with all three origins, a stout anchor and good slip to III. 
The P. brevis was also well developed with an extensive origin 
along the length of the fibula and adjacent surface of the tibia 
and had the usual flattened insertion; it appeared to me to be 
larger in the Kagu than in any of the other Gruiform birds. 

Eurypygkhe. Eurypyga helias .—The P. longus was well 
developed with all three origins, a broad anchor and good slip to 
III. The P. brevis was also relatively strong, arising from the 
upper half of the fibula and adjacent tibia and passing into a long 
tendon which flattened out as it approached the normal insertion. 

Heliornithid®. Heliornis fulica sen Podoa surincme?ms (2 
examples). Podica senegcdensis .—The P. longus was large in all 
these bull with only superficial and slight fascial origins, the 
deep origin being practically absent. The anchor was very broad 
and strong, but the usual slip to III, although certainly present, 
was delicate and could hardly have been functional. The P. 
brevis was large and strong, with a rounded origin from the 
proximal portion of the fibula, then a very long tendon partly 
ossified which passed under a partly calcified bridge to flatten out 
to the usual insertion. 

Of the Gruiform birds the Rails and the Kagu seem to 
present the most generalized condition of the peroneals since 
both are present and actively functional, the longus being 
the dominant muscle. In the Cranes, Seriemas and Bustards, 
the brevis shows signs of disappearing. The Bun-bitterns and the 
Finfoots stand apart from the others, the former recalling the 
condition most frequently found in the Limicolse, and the latter, 
with the tendency for the longus to be reduced, being quite 
peculiar in the group, 

Ohakadriiform.es* 

Limicolse* 

Charadriidse. Zmosa lapponica. Actitis hypoleucus. Gallinago 
ccelestis . Machetes pugnax • Bmlopax rusticnla (2 examples). 
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Himantopus nigricollis. Recurmrostra avocetta . Hcematop-us 
mtralegus. Vanellus vanellus (3 examples). Charadrms pluvial Is. 
Rhynclum capensis. 

' In all these the P. longus is rather a small muscle with a broad 
superficial, slight fascial, and very little deep origin from the edge 
of the fibula. It narrows rapidly to a long tendon which gives 
off a broad anchor and ends in the usual, slip to III. The 
P. brevis is always reduced, arising only from the proximal part 
of the fibula and passing into a long slender tendon which 
passes down the leg parallel with the tendon of the longus, dips 
under a fibrous bridge at the distal end of the tibio-tarsus, and 
then passing under the slip to III flattens out to the usual in¬ 
sertion. In the Avoeet, two examples of the Lapwing, and in the 
Oyster catcher, the brevis was reduced to a slender ligament which 
arose from the distal end of the tibio-tarsal shaft in about the 
position where it would normally pass through a fibrous bridge, 
and passed across the tarsal joint to be lost in the fascia under 
the slip to III. 

Chionidfe. Chionis alba .—The P. iongus is present with all 
three origins, the deep being very feeble. The muscle passes into 
a very long tendon which 1ms the usual broad anchor and slip to 
III. The P. brevis is also present but extremely feeble, a few 
fibres from the fibula passing into a delicate tendon with the usual 
insertion. 

Glareolid&L Glareola pratineola (2 examples).—Precisely as in 
Chionis , the tendon of the feeble P. brevis being still longer and 
more slender. 

Thmocorythidsei. Thinacorys ? species.—The P. longus is as in 
the Glareolidje and Ghionidae, hut the P. brevis is stronger, with 
an extensive origin from the fibula passing into a long tendon 
with usual insertion. 

(Edicnemidfe. (Edicnemus soohpax .—The P. longus is large 
and strong, with all three insertions passing into a rather shorter 
tendon with broad anchor and strong slip to III. The P. brevis 
is represented at most by a vestigial tendon. 

Parridte. IIydrophasia?ms chirurgtLs. Phyllopezus africanus. 
Jacana jaca?m. Asarcia variabilis *—In all these long-toed, long- 
legged Jacanas the P, longus is rather large with superficial, 
fascial, and good deep origins. The broad band of muscle then 
passes into a very long tendon which gives off a wide but short 
anchor and is continued as the slip to III. The P. brevis arises 
from the upper third of the fibula and adjacent tibia and gives 
rise to a very long tendon which flattens out to the usual 
insertion. 

Lari. 

Laridse. Larus argeniatus , L. ridibundm .—The P, longus has 
only the superficial origin, and the muscle converges to a very 
long tendon which gives off a broad anchor and then forms the 
usual slip to III* The P. brevis arises only from a small 

70* ■ 
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proximal portion of the fibula and then forms a-very long tendon 
which runs down the leg parallel with the tendon of the longus, 
dips under the slip to III, and has the usual flattened insertion. 

Alcid'se. A lea tor da. —The P. longus is fairly large, with super¬ 
ficial and fascial origins, then a long tendon which gives off a 
broad anchor and ends as the normal slip to III. The P. brevis v 
is also rather strong but much inferior to the longus. It has an , 
extensive origin from the fibula and then passes into the usual 
tendon with normal insertion. 

Pterocles. Pterocles alchata (2 examples).—The P. longus 
is broad and rather strong, with all three origins and broad 
anchor and slip to III. The P, brevis is absent, so that in this 
respect the Sand-Grouse agree with the general tendency of the 
plover-like birds and differ from the game-birds. 

Coin m b se. Stcmmnm cyanocephcda. Leucosarcia picata 
(2 examples). PMogcmas ernentata and P. luzonica. Geophaps 
plumifera. P7iap.s c/udcopUra and P. elegans . Colmnlnda picul. 
Geopelia cunmta and G. tranquilla. Zenaklura carolinensis. 
Carpophaga rufigida . Colamba livia (many examples, wild and 
domestic). Osmotreron biemeta (2 examples). 

The Doves and Pigeons present an interesting series of modifi¬ 
cations^ A state of affairs very closely resembling what occurs 
in Limicolous birds is not infrequent. In Leucosarcia , for 
instance, the P. longus is very strong, with good superficial and 
fascial origins and a considerable deep origin from the proximal 
portion of the fibula. The muscular mass narrows to a very long 
tendon, which eventually gives off a broad anchor and runs on 
to form a good slip to III. The P. brevis similarly arises chiefly 
from the proximal portion of the fibula and the adjacent surface 
of the tibia, passes into a long tendon which after traversing a 
fibrous bridge flattens out to the usual insertion. The P. longus 
is definitely the dominant muscle, but the brevis is well formed 
and functional. In Columba the conditions are similar, but the 
extent of the fibula,r or deep origin of the longus varies, and the 
length of the tendon varies inversely with it. In Carpophaga 
the fibular origin of the longus is still more important,, and in 
many of the smaller Pigeons and Doves, and in Osmotreron, the 
deep origin is the more important, the superficial and fascial 
origins getting weaker; the tendon is shorter, but the whole 
muscle is relatively feebler. So also in the smaller Doves and 
Pigeons, the P. brevis tends to degenerate, arising only from the 
lower end of the fibula and the tibia distad of this, so that the 
tendon is very short and very different from the typical Limicoline 
condition. On the other hand, in Osmotreron, the P. longus has 
“become smaller and reduced to its deep origin with a relatively 
short tendon, but the P. brevis has increased in size and is 
actually stronger than the longus. 

In Charadriiform birds generally the P. longus is the dominant 
muscle and the P. brevis tends to become weaker or to disappear. 
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in the case of both muscles, the nonmil arrangement is for the 
muscular bellies to be limited to the proximal portion of the leg 
and to give rise to very long tendons. The Pigeons and Doves 
show the type of the Gharadriiform group, but also indications of 
moving away from it. 

In the Alectoromorph group generally, the P. longus remains 
as the dominant muscle and, except in the aberrant Finfoots, is 
always large and powerful. The P. brevis varies, sometimes 
being very feeble or absent, but in some of the Columbia, as an 
exception, shows signs of outstripping the P. longus. The great 
lengthening of the tendons of both muscles in some of the 
Ralliform and most of the Gharadriiform birds may easily be 
regarded as in correlation with the long legs of these birds. It 
is interesting to note that the Columb/n show signs of a former 
long-legged Gharadriiform condition. 

Go R ACIOMORP FIVE, 

Guculifoumes. 


C u c n 1 i. 

Guculidie. Cuctdns eauoms (2 examples). Omni piririyutt 
(2 examples). Hierococcyx varius .—In the Guira cuckoo the 
P. longus is a large muscle with good superficial, fascial* and 
deep origins. Its tendon gives off a long narrow anchor and 
then passes on to form the slip to III. In Jlieroeoccyx the longus 
is relatively smaller and the anchor is broader. In Ouculus the 
deep origin is much the most important, and is chiefly from the 
distal end of the shaft. In all the P. brevis is well developed, 
with a strong origin from the tibia below the fibula and a varying 
extension up the fibula. The tendon of insertion runs the usual 
.course under the slip to III, and flattens out to an insertion 
placed so that the muscle not only flexes the foot but has a con¬ 
siderable power of rotation. 

MusophagicUe. Corythaix perm (2 examples). Tuntcm cory~ 
thaix .—The P. longus is a large muscle with extensive superficial 
and fascial origins and a small deep origin extending down the 
fibula. The anchor is very broad, and the slip to III well marked. 
The P, brevis is a long rounded muscle arising from about the 
distal three-quarters of the length of the shaft, from the fibula 
and tibia below the fibula. The tendon passes through a fibrous 
bridge and then flattens out to the usual insertion. 

In the Ouculi the P. longus remains the dominant muscle, but 
there are signs of its being reduced to a deep origin with corre¬ 
sponding increase of the importance of the P. brevis. The group 
shows, in fact, a transition from the condition which I regard 
as more generalized towards the particular type of specialization 
which becomes more and more marked in other Ooraeiomorphines. 
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Pslttaci. Strhigops habroptikis . Melopsltiacm undulatus. 
Xymphicus uweensis. Xanodes (Lathamus) discolor. Cyano- 
rhampkus alpinus. PM peer cits eximim. Aprosmictas cyano- 
pygim. Pakeornis fmciata . Eelectus pcctoralis (2 examples), 
E. romtH-s. Pceocephahi’S meyeri. Caica mdanocephala. Pachyims 
brachyurus . Chrysalis (? species). Myopsittcmis monmhns . 
Conurus jendayi, Cakpsittacus novce-hottanclice. Oacatua sul¬ 
phur ea. Trichoglossus novce-hollandice. Lorius dmnicdla. 

Parrots carry further the specialization of the generalized type 
■which is already indicated in the Cuculi. In every case both 
muscles are present, but there are different degrees to which the 
longus is reduced and the brevis increased. In Siring ops (text- 
fig. 184) the P. longus is a large muscle with good superficial and 
fascial origins and a. deep origin extending nearly the whole 
length of the shaft. The muscular belly narrows to a short 
tendon which is inserted to the capsule of the flexor tendons 
representing what I term the anchor in this memoir. A few 


Text-fig. 184. 



Peroneal muscles of Stringaps habmptitus. 

Description and lettering as in Text-figure 179. 

Br. Fibrous bridges, 

delicate strands can be made out passing in the direction of the 
usual slip to III, but that structure is certainly absent func¬ 
tionally, even if there be a trace of it morphologically. I have 
found a small superficial origin of this muscle in several other 
Parrots; it was relatively large in Calopsittacus f and present in 
Cyanorhamphus and Caica. Usually, however, it has been lost, 
and the normal condition in Parrots is for the P. longus to be 
reduced to a deep origin. This may be large as in Ecleclus 1 
long but slender as in Phtycercm , or it may he so small as in 
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Chrysotis and so closely attached to tlie fasciae of the P. brevis 
that Dr. Gadow has described it as fused with that muscle. 
I found a minute but distinct slip to III in Ccdopsittacus novce - 
hoilcmdm , and faint traces of fibres in the direction usually 
taken by that slip in Caica , Myopsittacus , and one or two 
others. The P. brevis in Stringops (text-fig. 184) is a stout 
rounded muscle arising from high up the shaft and passing into 
a strong rounded tendon, which after traversing two fibrous 
bridges flattens out to the usual insertion. In most cases, 
however, it is much stronger than the P. longus, arising from 
the whole length of the fibula below the biceps insertion, from 
the adjacent area of the tibia and from the tibia distad of the 


Text-fig. 185. 



Peroneal muscles of Platyeercns eximius, 

Description and lettering as in Text-figure 179. 

Br. Fibrous bridge. 

fibula. Its strong tendon usually passes under a fibrous bridge 
and has the normal fiat insertion to the proximal end of the 
tarsus-metatarsus shaft. Platycercus (text-fig. 185) shows the, 
most usual condition of this muscle in Parrots. In Trichoglos&m 
and some others the P. brevis is even larger, arising from the 
head of the fibula proximad of the biceps insertion. 

Parrots thus show conditions of the peroneals which link them 
with the arrangements found in the groups I have already 
discussed, but as a group are moving away from the normal type 
in the Ooraciomorphine direction. 

The Cucul-ifom.es retain marked indications of their forme** 
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possession of tlie generalized condition of the peroneals, but have 
moved away from that condition, the Parrots further than the 
Cuckoos and Plantain-eaters. 

OORACIXFQRMES. 

0 o r a c i an 

CoraciidaL Coracias garnda , G. indica (2 examples). Eurystomus 
oriental is. —The P. longus is rather weak, but retains a small 
superficial, fascial, and slight deep origins. The anchor is very 
short, and the slip to III is extremely slender but present, at 
least occasionally. The P. brevis is stronger than the longus; 
it arises from about the distal three-quarters of the shaft, from 
the fibula and tibia, passes under a fibrous bridge and is inserted 
by the normal flat tendon. 

Momotkke. Momotus lessoni and 31. subrufescens. Aspatha 
c/tdaris .—In these the P. longus is well developed with all three 
origins. It has a short anchor and is continued as a good slip 
to III. The P. brevis is large and its tendon is just stronger 
than that of the longus. It arises from the proximal half of 
the fibula with the adjacent surface of the tibia and gives rise 
to a rather long, rounded tendon which flattens out at the normal 
insertion. 

Alcedinicke. Alcedo ispida (2 examples), A. asiaticct and A. 
bengcdensis, Oeryle Ulcyon , 0. americana, C. hula , and G. maxima . 
Oeyx rufidorsa. Cittura cyanotis and C. sanghirmsis . JJaeelo 
gigantea (3 examples). Halcyon pileata and II. rufa. &kmropatis 
cklorisy S. sancta, S. sordida , and 8. mgans. —As I have already 
pointed out in an account of the Anatomy of the Kingfishers 
(‘Ibis,’ 1901, p. 97), the P. longus is present in Kingfishers but 
is plainly degenerating, possibly in association with the degene¬ 
ration of the fibula. It is best-marked in Dacelo ; certainly I 
cannot confirm Beddard’s statement (‘ Structure and Classification 
of Birds,’ p. 199) that it is absent in that bird, and he makes no 
mention of its presence or absence in other Kingfishers. It has 
a superficial origin reduced to a narrow tendon from the external 
corner of the tibial crest, joined by a few fibres from the tibia 
along the region of the fibula representing the normal deep 
origin. It is inserted to the capsule of the flexor muscles, this 
being the usual anchor, but there is no trace of a slip to III. 
This is the most common condition, but in a few, notably 
Oeryle , Halcyon , and Geyos, the muscle is reduced to a simple 
tendon with only a few muscular fibres, the insertion being the 
anchor, The P. brevis Is always present and strong, arising 
from the area of the tibia usually covered by the lower end of 
the fibula and passing into a stout tendon which flattens out to 
the usual insertion. 

Meropidae. , J [crops apiaster, M\ philippensis. —The P. longus 
is present but is very much reduced, having only a narrow super¬ 
ficial and a few fibres of deep origin. A very short anchor is 
present, and the slip to III although present is very slender. 
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The P. brevis is much stronger, with a good muscular origin from 
the distal three-quarters of the shaft; its tendon passes under 
a fibrous bridge and flattens out to the usual insertion. 

Upupidse. 

Upupinre. Upupa epops (2 examples).—The P. longus is absent. 
The P. brevis is large, from the distal three-quarters of the shaft, 
including both fibula and tibia. The tendon flattens out to the 
normal insertion. 

Bucerotinse. Bucorvus (? species). Rhytidoceros unclulaPus. 
Lophoceros erythrorhynchus .—In the Horn bills the P. longus is 
absent, although I find in my notes that there is a degenerate 
set of tendinous fibres which might possibly represent a vestige 
of it. The P. brevis is very strong, arising from the lower 
half of the shaft, from the fibula and its fibrous continuation, 
and from the adjacent surface of the tibia. The strong tendon 
flattens out to form the usual insertion. In Bucorvus the 
P. brevis was equally strong but rather shorter. 

Striges. Athene noclua (3 examples). Buholcicteus (2 ex¬ 
amples), B. maculosm, B. maximus (2 examples). Asio otus. 


Text-fig. 186. 



Peroneal muscles of Strixfiammea , 

Right leg, outer view. Muscle striped ; tendon dotted. 

P. ERE. Peroneus Brevis. P. B.l. Tendon of P. brevis. 
Gastr. External bead of Gastrocnemius. 

Flex. Flexor muscle of foot. 

Tib. Ant. Tibialis anticus. 

SL Sling of tibialis anticus. 
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Strix flammea. Speotyto cimiculana .—There is no trace of the 
P. longus ill any of the Owls. The P. brevis is enormous, but 
usually arises only from the tibia, below the fibula. In Strix 
jiammea (text-fig. 186) it is relatively longer, arising from all 
"the fibula distad of the insertion of the biceps, from the adjacent 
tibial surface, and from the tibia distad of the end of the fibula. 
In Athene it is equally long. The stout tendon flattens out after 
passing through a fibrous bridge (absent in Strix) and is inserted 
in the normal fashion to the proximal end of the tarsus-metatarsus. 
Its chief action is to rotate the foot on the tibial shaft so as to 
depress the great toe side and elevate the fourth digit side. It 
comes into action after the enormous tibialis anticus has flexed 
the foot. 

0 a p r i rn u 1 g i. 

SteatornitliuUe. Steatornts caripemis .—The P. longus is absent. 
The P. brevis is large and strong, with origin from high up the 
shaft from both fibula and tibia and fairly long tendon which 
flattens out to usual insertion. 

Podargkbe, Podargus cuvieri. Nyetidromus alhicollis. /Ego- 
theles novmSiollandice. —In Podargus the P. longus has a broad 
superficial origin with no fascial or deep origin. It gives off a 
broad anchor and is continued as a slender slip to III. The 
P. brevis is stronger than the longus. It arises from fibula and 
tibia just below the insertion of the biceps, and its rounded 
muscular* belly passes into a. stout tendon which flattens out to 
the usual insertion. In Nyctidromus the P. longus is practically 
the same as in Podargits , but the P. brevis is absent. In JEgo- 
theles novm-hollandice the P. longus is absent, and the P. brevis 
is well developed, as in Steatornds . 

Oaprimulgidax Caprimulgus ewropams. —The P, longus is large 
with superficial, fascial, and deep origins. It has a broad anchor 
and a good slip to III. The P. brevis is absent. 

I have followed the usual arrangement of the genera of Capri- 
mulgi that I have examined, and certainly I do not propose to 
rearrange them simply on the evidence of the peroneal muscles. 
It is plain, however, that so far as these muscles are concerned, 
Podargus has remained in the primitive condition, with both 
muscles present and normal; Steatornds and JEgoihdes have 
specialized in the same direction as the Owls, by losing the 
P. longus; Caprimulgus and Nyctidromus present a condition 
very aberrant amongst Ooraciiform birds, and by retaining the 
P, longus and discarding the P. brevis recall the condition which 
frequently occurs in the great assemblages which I have already 
passed in review. 

Cy pseli. 

Oypselidse. Oypselus apus .—The P. longus is absent. The 
P. brevis is large and strong, from the proximal end of the shaft 
including the head of the fibula and adjoining area of the tibia 
down three-quarters of the shaft, then a very strong tendon 
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passing over the bridge of the tibialis anticus to usual flat 
insertion. 

Trochilidae. Amazilia felicice.— The P. longus was absent and 
the P. brevis exactly as in the Swift. 

Golii. Colins capensis .—The P. longus was present in a ves¬ 
tigial condition, with only superficial origin and a slender tendon 
ending in the anchor, with no slip to III. The P. brevis was 
very large and strong, arising from nearly the whole length of 
the shaft, involving both fibula and tibia. Its strong but rather 
short tendon flattened out to the usual insertion. 

Trogones. Trogon puella and T. atricollis. —The P. longus 
was present but not so large as the P. brevis; its origin is chiefly 
deep, and it has a broad anchor and fair slip to III. The 
P. brevis is very large and strong, arising from the greater part 
of the length of the shaft and ending in a short but stout tendon 
which flattens out to the usual insertion. 

P i c i. 

Galbulidau Galbula albirostris , G. riifiventris. Urogalba para - 
disea. —My material for examining these was not good, con¬ 
sisting of partly dissected specimens which had been in spirit for 
many years. The P. longus was certainly very small, hut there 
was a distinct tendon running to form an anchor, and in one 
case a trace of the slip to III. The P. brevis was larger than 
the longus and had a stout tendon flattening out to the usual 
insertion. I should be glad, however, to examine fresh specimens. 

Oapitonidse. Megakema virens. Cyanops Jlamfrons . — The 
P. longus was a large muscle with a wide superficial, and short 
fascial and deep origins. The triangular muscular belly rapidly 
narrowed to a stout tendon, which, however, was not so strong as 
the tendon of the brevis, gave off a long and rather narrow 
anchor and was continued as a good slip to III. The P. brevis 
arose from the fibula beginning just below the biceps tendon, 
and from a considerable part of the tibia, and passed into a 
strong tendon which flattened out to the usuaHnsertion. (Text- 
fig. 187.) 

. Rhamphastidie. Aulacorhamphits prminus* Pteroglossns in- 
scriptus. Rhamphastos discolor (2 examples). Sdenidera rnacu- 
Urostris (2 examples).—In all these Toucans (text-fig. 188) the 
P. longus was of fair sizie but with chiefly fascial and long deep 
origins. The short tendon gave off a narrow anchor and was 
continued as a slender slip to III. The P. brevis was a stronger 
muscle, its stout tendon forming the axis of a muscular mass 
arising from the tibia and fibula for three-quarters the length of 
the shaft. The tendon then passed through a strong fibrous 
bridge and bad the normal flat insertion. 

Picidse. Dendrocopus major. Brachypternus aurantiacus. Co- 
laptes mexicanoides . Gecinus vittatus . Ilypoxantlms rivolii .—In 
the Woodpeckers I found the P. longus always present but rather 
weak and with chiefly superficial origin. Its tendon was very 
thin and flat and formed the usual anchor, and gave off a thin 
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Peroneal muscles of Megalama rirens. 

Right leg, outer view. Muscle striped; tendon dotted. 

P. LON. Peroneus longus. ANCH. Anchor to Sustentaculum. PL. III. Slip 
to Plexor of III toe. P. BRE. Peroneus brevis. 


Text-fig. 188. 



Peroneal muscles of Hhamphastos discolor. 

Description and lettering' in Text-figure 18H (p. 10B1). 

P. LON. Peroneus longus. ANCH. Anchor. P. L. III. Slip to HI. 
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strand which in a fresh example of Dendrocopus formed the usual 
slip to III, but which in the other Woodpeckers, of which I had 
only very old spirit specimens, I could not trace completely to 
their insertion. The P. brevis was strong, arising from the distal 
three-quarters of the shaft, and ending in a short tendon which 
flattened out to the usual insertion. 

The Coraciiform birds form an interesting and difficult series, 
but it is clear that the general tendency in the group is for the 
P. brevis to increase and for the P. longus to be reduced. The 
series, however, is not very coherent. A certain number have 
remained almost in the generalized condition with the P. longus 
possibly slightly reduced in its origin and equal to or weaker 
than the P. brevis, but showing the anchor and slip to III, and 
with the P. brevis a strong but not excessively strong muscle. 
These central types are the Ooracne, Momotid&q Meropidas, 
Podargus amongst the Oaprimulgi, and the Trogones, Oapitonid&q 
and Ilham plmsthhe. In others the P. longus is still further reduced 
and has lost the slip to III, whilst the P. brevis has relatively 
still further increased. These are the Alcedinidse (Dr. Gadow, 
however, states that Pelargopsis has proceeded still further to 
the complete loss of the P. longus), the Colii, the Galbulidfe 
(probably), and most of the Picidse. In yet another set the 
specialization has proceeded to the complete loss of the P. longus, 
and the P. brevis is always very strong. These are the Buce- 
rotidae, Up up id a?, Striges, and, amongst the Oaprimulgi, Steatornis 
and JEgoiheles , the CJypselidfB and the Trochilidse. Finally, in 
Kycticlromus and Gaprimulgus , although the P. longus is partly 
reduced, the P. brevis is absent. 

Passeriformes. 

P a s s e r e s Anisomyo d as. 

Subclamatores. Eurylmmus ockr omelets . Cymbirhynchus 

o) i acrorhyn elms . 

Olamatores. Pieolaptes affinis, Chasmorhynckm mtdieollis. 
Tyremnus melemcholums. Myiarchns tyremmdm. PUangus 
sulfuratm. Pitta strepitans, 

Passeres I)iacromyodle. 

Suboseines. Menura superha. 

Oscinesr . 

Corvidae. Oracticus destructor . Creadion caruncutatus. Cyano- 
corax luxuosus . , 

Paradiseidae. Parotia Tawesii. PElurmlns melemocephalus. 

Sturnidaa. Enodes erytkrophrys . Mivio dumonti . Acrido - 

theres fuscus. 

Icteridse. Icterus jamcricai. Ostinops deciomanus. 

Ploceidse. Estrelda phmnicotis. 

Tanagridae. Tanagra sayaca. Rhctmph oadus brasiluts. 

Coerebidse. Ccereba cyanea. 

. Meliphagidse. JEntomyza eyemotus . AcanthorhyneJms (2 

species). 
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Nectariniidae. A racknechthra zeylonica. 

Troglodytidse. CampylorkyncJms unicolor. 

Hirundinidae. Hirundo rustica . 

Laniidse. Lanins excabitor. 

Artamidfe. Artamus hucogaster. 

Dicruridae. Dicrurus (? species). 

Oriolidae. Oriolus galbula. 

Parridse. Liothrix luteus. 

Turdidae. Tardus tristis. Merida iammilipensis. Geocickla 
citrina. Mimas orpheus. 

The Passeriform birds that I examined were well distri¬ 
buted over the divisions into which system&tists have attempted 
to divide this group, and presented a fair sample of the manifold 
types of habit and size that occur in the group, a sample that I 
take to be fairly representative, as I found extremely little 
divergence. The type which recurs throughout, the group with a 
uniformity that is almost tiresome, is well shown in the figure of 
Parotid lawesn (text-fig. 189). Both peroneals are present, well 


Text-fig. 189. 



Peroneal muscles of Farotia lawesn. 
Description and lettering as in Text-fig. 188 (p. 1084). 


developed and functional. The longus has a broad superficial, 
good fascial, and fairly long deep origins ; the muscular mass is 
an elongated triangle which ends in a short tendon which almost 
at once forks, the shorter and stouter fork forming a long narrow 
anchor, the other forming the “ slip ” to III. This “ Y "-shaped 
forking is very different in appearance from the broad and short 
anchor which is the more common type in other groups, but it 
occurs also in other birds and can be regarded only as typically 
not characteristically passerine. The P. brevis arises from the 
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fibula below the insertion of the biceps tendon and from the 
adjacent surface of the tibia; the fusiform belly gives rise to a 
short tendon which frequently, but not invariably, traverses a 
fibrous bridge and then flattens out to the normal insertion to 
the proximal end of the tarsus-metatarsus. 

The minor differences which are to be found, but too irre¬ 
gularly to be correlated with size, habit, or systematic position, 
relate to the relative sizes of the two muscles. Sometimes the 
P, longus is rather feebler with little deep origin and a relatively 
narrow superficial origin ; the P. brevis, on the other hand, 
becoming very thick and strong. The muscular bellies of both 
muscles may be shorter and their tendons longer. 

In only two of the Passeriform birds examined did I find 
notable differences. In Meniira superba , the inclusion of which 
amongst the Passeriformes I doubt on other grounds, the anchor 
of the P. longus was much shorter and rather wider than usually 
occurs in the group, and the P. brevis was relatively considerably 
weaker. In Hirundo rustica the P. longus had the usual broad 
superficial origin but very little deep or fascial origin, and the 
slip to III was absent. The P. brevis was of the usual Passerine 
type and relatively weaker than in the Swifts. 

The Ooraciomorphine birds present many different phases of 
the degeneration of the longus and of the increasing importance 
of the brevis, and in this respect are in marked contrast with the 
other Legions into which Dr. Gadow has arranged the Orders of 
birds. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The Peroneus longus muscle shows every gradation from 
elaborate structure and apparently important function to com¬ 
plete absence, and the facts fall into a coherent picture if we 
suppose that we have to deal with loss of parts originally present. 
The presence and absence of origin from the fasciae of the neigh¬ 
bouring muscles are the most irregular and may well be interpreted 
as in direct relation to function. If the muscle be large and 
important, it overgrows its bounds and comes in organic contact 
with the adjacent fasciae; if it is smaller and less important it 
remains isolated. When the muscle as a whole appears to be in 
process of degeneration, this may proceed in two ways. Occasion¬ 
ally, but rarely, the deep origin begins to disappear first, and the 
superficial origin gradually narrows until it becomes only a thin 
superficial tendon. * More often the process starts with the 
degeneration of the superficial origin, and this is often accom¬ 
panied by strengthening and lengthening of the deep origin, 
until finally nothing but the deep origin is left. This next 
gradually shortens until the whole muscle disappears. Of the 
tendons of insertion, the slip to III goes first and the anchor 
persists. There are many cases in which the slip to III has been 
lost, the anchor remaining as the only insertion, but I have found 
no instance in which the anchor has disappeared leaving only the 
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slip to III. The pull on the anchor by the contraction of the 
muscle not only straightens the tarsal joint, but steadies the 
sustentaculum and therefore assists the action of all the flexors 
of the toes; the slip to III acts merely as an accessory to the 
proper flexor of the third toe. 

1 find the Peroneus brevis very difficult to understand. Its 
rotating action is often extremely slight, and in its action in 
flexing the tarsal joint it appears to do little more than assist 
the much more powerful tibialis anticus, the mechanical arrange¬ 
ment of which is more favourable. Bo far from it being sur¬ 
prising to find that it has degenerated or completely disappeared 
in so many groups, it is remarkable that it should have been 
preserved at all. In the cases in which it has become stronger 
and has surpassed the longus, it seems to me that its power of 
rotation is greater, and in a number of cases, particularly in 
Passerines, its contraction appears to have the effect of partly 
flexing the toes and the great toe, as if its action would assist in 
perching. I am afraid, however, that an equally elaborate 
investigation of all the muscles of the lower leg would be necessary 
before the varying conditions of the peroneals could he inter¬ 
preted in terms of function. 

On the information at my disposal I find it extremely difficult 
to associate the conditions of the peroneal muscles with differences 
in habit that point directly to functional adaptation. On the 
other hand, with a few, a very few, exceptions to which I shall 
refer later, there is a close conformity between the condition of 
the peroneals and what appear to be the most securely founded 
systematic divisions. Birds seem to have this or that type of 
peroneal muscle, not because they are arboreal or terrestrial, 
swimmers or waders, scratchers, predatory or vegetarian, but 
because it is the type occurring in this or that systematic division. 
'Whatever he their habit the} 7 seem to make shift with the type 
of peroneal which occurs in their group. All the four Legions 
into which Dr. Gadow groups the Orders of Carinate birds, and 
most of the orders themselves, show certain members with what 
I have assumed.in this paper to be the generalized, possibly the 
more ancestral condition of the peroneals, and all show signs of 
moving in a definite direction away from this generalized con¬ 
dition. In the Ratites the longus is dominant hut the group has 
moved away from the central type by extreme reduction or total 
loss of the brevis. Of the Colymbomorphse the Penguins show 
the central type, the Grebes have a weak longus with the slip 
to III occasionally absent, but the brevis is always rudimentary 
or absent. In the Petrels the longus has always at least a super¬ 
ficial origin, the anchor and slip to III, but the brevis has rela¬ 
tively increased in size. In the Pelargomorphae (except Panclion ), 
the longus remains the dominant muscle and always has both the 
anchor and the slip to III, and the brevis, except in the Falconi- 
formes, tends to disappear. Some Steganopods, Herons and 
Ibises, Screamer's, and Ducks and Geese remain in the central 
position. Other Steganopods and Storks and Flamingos have 
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lost the brevis altogether. The Falconiformes show an interesting 
series. $e?'peiitarius is in quite the central position; in OatharUe 
the superficial origin of the longus is slightly reduced, but the 
muscle remains the dominant of the pair. In the Falconi,die 
(omitting Pandion) the superficial origin and the longus generally 
tend to be reduced, but the anchor and slip to III always persist 
and are strong and functional; the brevis increases greatly and 
may equal or surpass the longus. In so far the Falconiformes 
present a parallel with the Owls, but are to be distinguished from 
that group by the retention of the longus with its anchor and 
slip. In the Alectoromorph Legion the great majority remain in 
the central condition. The longus is invariably present, the 
superficial origin is almost invariably the stronger, the anchor is 
always present and the slip to III absent only in the Heliorai- 
thidse. The brevis is almost invariably the weaker muscle and 
shows a strong tendency to disappear, e. g. among the Tinamus 
it may be excessively feeble, it is feeble or degenerate in some 
Galliform birds, absent or reduced in some Gruidse and some 
Oharadriidee. The Columbj© are specially interesting; the longus 
is always present with anchor and slip to III, but there seems to 
be a tendency for it to be reduced and for the brevis to increase, 
especially in the smaller and most Passerine-like Pigeons. 

In the Ooraciomorphlue Legion the characteristic tendency is 
for the reduction of the longus at the expense of the brevis. The 
Orders, however, show marked differences in the extent to which 
this process has occurred. Of the Ouculiformes, the Cuckoos and 
Plantain-eaters remain almost in the central condition, and, 
although the brevis is always well developed, it is surpassed by 
the longus. The Parrots, like the Pigeons, show within the 
group all stages from an almost central condition where the longus 
is complete and surpasses the brevis, through stages in which the 
longus is still well developed, although it has lost the slip to III, 
to the final stage in which there is almost no trace of the longus 
remaining. The Ooraciiformes have moved furthest from the 
central condition, A very few, the Motmots, some of the King¬ 
fishers, Podargus among the Caprirnulgi, and Trogons and Barbels 
show almost the central condition, but even amongst them the 
longus is usually very little superior to the brevis, although it 
retains its parts. In most Ooraciiformes the longus is at least 
feeble, has usually lost its slip to III and is often entirely absent. 
The Passeriformes, on the other hand, are remarkably constant 
and very near the central condition, although the brevis may 
equal or nearly surpass the longus, and in one case (IJirnndo) 
the slip to III has been lost. In the diagram reproduced as 
text-fig, 190, I have endeavoured to show in a diagrammatic 
fashion the general trend of the modification of the peroneal ft in 
the groups of birds. The central space represents the .central or 
primitive condition, the area to the left the degeneration of the 
brevis, that to the right the degeneration of the longus. The 
placing of the named enclosures represents roughly the position 
Paoc, Zoom Boo.:—19-13, No. LX XL ' ' 71 
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of the different groups with regard to the central avian condition. 
It is to be noted that nearly every group seems to have made 
experiments in both directions, but as we read from above down ¬ 
wards in the diagram, we pass from movement towards the left to 
movement towards the right. And it may also be noticed that, 
in a general way, what are usually regarded as the groups ex¬ 
hibiting the lower modifications of avian structure are towards 
the top of the diagram, those representing the higher types 
towards the bottom. If I had felt justified in expanding this 
diagram, by placing the names of the minor groups in their 
proper orientation with regard to the peroneals, it would have 
been found in the same fashion, that inside each group, on the 
whole, those which are generally regarded, as the higher types 
were towards the right hand side of the spaces, those representing 
the lower types towards the left hand. In other words, I think 
I may say that the higher types of avian modification are associa ted 
with a tendency for the degeneration of the Peroneus longus and 
an increase of the Peroneus brevis. 

Adaptation, direct or associated, may be the fundamental 
explanation of the facts that I have tried to set out, but it is 
difficult to follow, and it is easy to see that kinship appears to he 
a more important factor. The Eagles and Vultures have many 
adaptive resemblances with the Owls, but the former contain 
members directly linking them with the primitive condition and 
have never moved far from it, and the latter show the extreme 
modification of the Ooraciiform group. Swifts and Swallows have 
many points in common, but the former, in the condition of the * 
peroneals, are extreme Ooraciiform birds, the latter very slightly 
modified from the true Passerine condition. So also Humming¬ 
birds are extreme Coraciiformes in this respect, and Sun-birds 
are true Passerines. The family tradition appears even in many 
of the minor changes; all the Storks have lost the brevis and 
the Herons have retained it. 

There remains to say a word as to the few birds which do not 
lie comfortably, so far as the peroneals are concerned, in the 
positions usually assigned them. In a memoir dealing with a 
similar large series of facts in bird anatomy (“ On the Intestinal 
Tract of Birds,” Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. via. p. 173), I pointed out 
what seems a logical necessity (frequently, however, overlooked 
by those who use anatomical characters for systematic purposes), 
that if we have reason to believe a particular character to have 
been ancestral, we cannot assume that animals now without it 
are more nearly allied than those that have retained it. There 
is no a priori ground for assuming that it may not have been lost 
twice or several times independently. It follows therefore that 
the loss of the longus muscle, or of any important part of it, or 
of the brevis muscle, is no valid clue to systematic position. 

It is equally clear that the common retention of the ancestral 
condition is no ground for placing the descendants of a particular 
ancestral stock together, if relative affinity and not convenience 
is to be the basis of classification. 



Passeriformes 


Diagram of Peroneal muscles in Birds, 

The central space represents the condition regarded as primitive in this memoir, 
the P. longue being fully developed, with superficial and deep origins, anchor 
and slip to III, and stronger than the P, brevis, which, however, is present and 
functional. The various enclosures represent the groups of birds indicated by 
the lettering. Coincidence with the central space indicates that the primitive 
condition of the peroneals is present; displacement towards the left indicates 
reduction of the P. brevis, displacement to the right reduction of the P. longus* 

71 * 
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little interest in the peroneals. Some of the Colymbomorphs, 
most of the Pelargomorphs, most of the Alectoromorphs,. most 
of the Cuculifomes, a few Coraciiformes, and most of the 
Passeriformes would have to be placed together. We know from 
other reasons that the association would be absurd, but it is not 
more illogical than to place Ornithorkynchus and Echidna in the 
same Order because they have retained a reptilian legacy that 
was probably once the common property of all mammals. The 
Ratites, some of the Colymbomorphs, some of the Pelargomorphs, 
and a few of the Alectoromorphs would have to be placed to¬ 
gether because of the absence of the brevis. Some of the 
Colymbomorphs, and a few Pelargomorphs, a few Alectoromorphs, 
a few Ouculiformes, most of the Ooraciiformes, would similarly 
have to be placed together because of their los/of the longus. A 
rather tedious piece of work may be of some use, if only it serve 
to direct attention to the confusion that must arise if characters 
be not carefully analysed before they are employed for systematic 
purposes, and to the information which apparently unruly facts 
may afford, if they are plotted out over a sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive field. 


On the other hand, although the common retention and common 
loss of ancestral character are no proof of affinity, I myself, like 
most anatomists who have taken an interest in trying to correlate 
their facts, have been impressed by the fashion in which allied 
animals march along the path of modification in the same 
direction. I have found this to be the case in Pigeons (Jouiti, 
Linn. Soc., Zool. xxvii. p. 210), in Kingfishers (‘ Ibis/1901, p. 97), 
in Gruiform birds (P. Z. S. 1901, p. 629), and in Limicoline birds 
(P.Z. S, 1905, p. 155), and the general results which I have been 
stating in this communication point in the same direction. It 


appears to me therefore that the existence of notable unconformity 
at least suggests that the position assigned in the System calls 
for enquiry, ^ 

The first notable instance is Pcmdion, which in the matter of 
the peroneals differs from all the Eagles and Vultures nnd con¬ 
forms with the Owls, I cannot ffiul that this point in its 
'structure has been recorded previously, but many sysfematists 
have seen in Pandion a link between the nocturnal and diurnal 
birds of prey, and others have actually placed it amongst the 
Owls, The question calls for re-examination. 

I am less impressed with the cases of Kyciidromm and Capri A 
mtdgus. So far as the longus is concerned they agree closely with 
Podary as, but although the latter, like all other Cora chnmwp] line 
birds, has a well-developed brevis, the two former have no brevis. 
I have already pointed out that at the best the action of the 
brevis is difficult to understand, and appears to be frequently 
superfluous. I am therefore of the opinion that its loss in these 
isolated cases, however curious, is insignificant. 
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Introductory remarks . 

Before the Norwegian whaling trade started in South Africa in 
1909, opportunities for studying whales from that part of the 
world seldom occurred, but when at rare intervals one of the 
bigger whales was stranded on the S. African coast, if it was not 
at once eaten by sharks it was, as a rule, quickly destroyed by the 
warm climate and heavy sea breaking oh the beach. 

The country is very extensive, the communication along the 
sea-shore bad, and journeys difficult and expensive. If, there¬ 
fore, one of the few scientists of the country received a report of 
a stranded whale, it was as a rule impossible for him to reach 
the spot before it was too late. So when we take all these 
difficulties into consideration it is not surprising that the bigger 
whales from this part of the world have remained unknown until 
quite recently. 

Mr. W. L. Sclater has only the following to say about the 
genus Balmnoptem in the standard work 4 Fauna of South Africa' 
(1901):—“ Fin-whales are not uncommon off the coast of S. Africa, 
but so far as I know, no specimen lias ever been secured for a 
museum, or been examined by a competent authority.” After 
this he gives the characteristics of the four northern fin-whales, 
in order to facilitate comparison with the Cape species of the 
same genus. 

The South African whaling industry was founded by Consul 
Johan Bryde, from Sandefjord, Norway, who in 1909 erected the 
first factory in Durban and another in the following year in 
Saldanha Bay on the west coast. 

When the Norwegian whalers returned home after having 
finished their first season in Saldanha Bay, they mentioned a 
whale which had been found outside the latter place, and which 
was very similar to the u seihval( Balcmoptera borealis ). 

As the 44 seihval ” (Rudolphi’s whale) had been only known 

# [I have consulted the issue of the Norwegian newspaper ‘Tidens Tegn 5 dated 
November 12th, ■1912, in which this name was first published by the author. 
Technically the species dates from.-'the description in that Journal (but no details 
are given there which are not fully explained .here.— Editor.] 
t Communicated by the Secretary. 

X For explanation of the Plates see pp. 1080, 1090. 
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until then as inhabiting tlie eastern parts of the North Atlantic, 
it was very desirable from a scientific point of view to get further 
information about the species from Saldanha Bay, and also about 
other South African whales, by studying them on the spot. 
Mr. Johan Bryde, who has often displayed his interest in and 
generosity towards science, then offered me the necessary pecuniary 
assistance, and thus enabled me to undertake a journey to South 
Africa to study the above questions and some other scientific 
matters there. During this expedition, which lasted nearly a 
year, I visited both the east and west coasts and was able to 
make many interesting observations. 

The “seihval ” from Saldanha Bay proved to be very different 
from Itudolphi’s whale ( B. borealis ), and is described in this paper 
as a new species, named after Johan Bryde, to whose generosity 
I am so much indebted. I have also to thank Capt. Andr. 
Ingebrigtsen, Capt. P. J. T. Larsen, and Mr. Lars Iverson for 
their kind help. 

BAL.ENOFTERA BUY DEI 01 sen. 

‘Tidens Tegn/ November 12, 1912. (A Norwegian newspaper.) 

Synopsis . 

The average total length is 13 and the maximum nearly 
15 metres. The shape is very elongated; the greatest height 
13-14 per cent, of the total length. The distance from the tip of 
the snout to the angle of the mouth is about 20 per cent, of the 
total length. The flippers are slender and pointed, 8-10*6 per 
cent, of the total length. The dorsal fin is small: its vertical 
height 2-2*4 per cent, of the total length. The distance from 
the tip of the snout to the anterior margin of the dorsal fin is 
69-70 per cent, of the total length, occasionally shorter; the 
minimum is 65 per cent. The distance from notch of flukes to 
vent is about 27*2 per cent, of the total length ; the number of 
ventral furrows 42-54; they extend backwards to the umbilicus, 
about 1*2 metres behind the tip of the flippers. The num ber of 
baleen-plates (without the anterior rudimentary baleen) 250 280; 
their greatest length nearly 0‘50 metre. The bristles of the 
baleen are very thick, long and stiff, not curling ; their colour is 
grey. The anterior baleen is as a rule more or less white ; the 
other greyish-black. The upper side of the flipper is bluish- 
black, the under sale grey. The colour of the body is bluish- 
black above, with oblong light-coloured spots ; the throat and 
an area up to about 0-65 metre below the flippers on each side 
are dark bluish-grey; the other parts of the under side are 
white, more or less yellowish, often with a grey band across the 
belly in front of the umbilicus. 

General Characteristics and Measurements . 

Bakcnoptera hrydei is a comparatively small species, with an 
average total length of about 13 metres, or occasionally a little 
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more. The longest specimen measured by me, and one of the 
largest captured by the Norwegian whalers in South Africa,, was 
a female from Durban measuring 14*95 metres. The female 
seems to attain a slightly larger size than the male. 

During my stay at the whaling stations in Durban and at 
Saldanha Bay 1 was able to examine twelve specimens in all; 
and the following table gives the measurements and some other 
characteristics of three which showed comparatively great 
differences. 

Measurements of Bcdcmoptera bryclei (in metres). 


1 

cD 12.9.12. 

<?. 5.3.13. 

, 

j?. 15.11.12. 


i 

per 


per 

| 

! 


i 

cent 


cent 


Scent.' 

Total length. 

12*35 

100 

13*07 

100 

ji 14*95 

100! 

Tip of snout to anterior end of eye . 

1 2*41 

19*5 

2*40 

18*3 

! 2*9 

19*4! 

„ „ angle of mouth . 

; 2*50 

20*2 

2*48 

18*9 

2*9 

19*4 

„ „ anterior end of dorsal fin , 

i B'oo 

69*2 

8*5 

65*0 

10*5 

70-0 j 

3S blowholes . 

1*85 

15*0 

i 2*05 

15*6 

2*36 


„ „ flippers (anterior margin), 

4*0 

32*3 

! 4*0 

30*6 

4-9 

132-7 

Prom notch of flukes to vent. 

3*38 

27*3 

| 3*56 

27*2 

: 4*5 

30*1 

„ ,j „ hinder side of penis 

1 






or vulva . 

4*43 

35*0 

4*61 

35*2 

1 4*8 

32*1 

Length of the flippers (from axilla). 

1*0 

8-0 

1*39 

10*6 

; i*23 

8*3 

Greatest breadth of the flippers. 

0*33 

2*6 

0*36 

2*7 

! 0*40 

2*6 

Breadth of the flippers at base . 



0*28 

2*1 

! 0*35 

2*3 

Vertical height of the dorsal fln . 

0*30 

2*4 

0*30 

2*2 

0*31 

2*0 

Diameter of eye .>. 

0*10 


0*12 


0*10 


Length of the eve-opening... 

075 






Length of the blowholes. 



0*40 


0*32 


j Distance between the anterior ends of the 







blowholes . 



0*02 


1 0-04 


Distance between the posterior ends of the 





j 


blowholes . 



0*22 


| 0*18 


Length of the anus. 

0*10 


0-12 


! 0*08 


Length of the penis or vulva.. 

1*37 


1*00 


0-18 


Diameter of penis at base .. 

0*20 






Number of baleen-plates in each jaw (the 







rudimentary baleen not included) . 

ca. 260 


ca. 250 


ca, 280 


; Greatest length of the baleen-plates (with- 





i 


| out bristles) . 

0*38 


0*32 


j 0*49 


1 Greatest breadth of the longest baleen (at 







j the base)..... 

0*18 


0*14 


1 0*23 


! Greatest thickness of the longest baleen ... 

0*05 




ca.0*03 

; 

! Length of the anterior (rudimentary) 







j baleen...... 

0*15 


0*12 




j Length of the longest bristles (on the 







i -longest baleen) . 

0*20 


0*14 


0*12 


| Number of furrows between tlie flippers... 

48 


54 


54 


i Height of the body at the flippers.. . < 

2a. 1*8 ; 

L4*7 





| Distance between the flij)pers on the ventral 




! 



! side... 



2*0 

. 1 




The shape of B. bryclei , as of the other species of the genus 
Balcmioptem , varies somewhat, but as a rule it is remarkably 
elongated (PL CIX,) 5 often even more so than in the Fin-whale 
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(II pbysahts). The greatest height of the body (at the anterior 
end of the tippers) is usually about 14 per cent, of the total 
length, occasionally less, and only in a single case (a male of 
Saldanha Bay, 12.9.12) is it as much as 14*7 per cent. The 
.greatest breadth is almost the same as the height, or a little less. 
In five specimens measured by me in Said an ha Bay the pro¬ 
portion of the greatest breadth (at the flippers) compared with 
the total length was as follows:—12*8, 12'9, 14, 14*2 per cent., 
which gives an average breadth of 13*4 percent. In a single 
case—that of a very thin male—the breadth was only 11*8 per¬ 
cent. The body isjtherefore of a far less powerful build than in 
]], borealis and B. amtorosirata , and resembles more that of the 
Fin-whale (B. physahis). The hinder part of the body (from the 
genital opening to the tail) is comparatively less compressed than 
in B. borealis , but decreases gradually and slowly towards the 
rear up to the root of the tail-flukes. The caudal part forms a 
tliin ridge above and below, which is at its sharpest along the 
dorsal line (PI. CXI. fig. 7). In order to facilitate the com¬ 
parison between B brydei and the other species of the genus 
Bcdcmopiera , I have added a table showing the most remarkable 
differences. I have not considered it necessary to mention the 
Bln© whale (B. musculus ), as its size, dorsal fin, colour, and 
many other characteristics make any confusion with B. brydei 
impossible. 

Table 

showing the most notable differences between Bake nopt era 
brydei and the other species of the same genus (except 
the Blue whale). 


Total length (maximum) 


From tiji of snout to blowhole .. 

s , „ „ angle of mouth 

» » »» ftippere . 

„ „ „ dorsal tin . 

Height of body at the dippers . 

Height of the dorsal tin .. 

Length of the flippers (from axilla) 


Greatest breadth of the flippers com- ) 

paved to their length .. ) 

Number of ventral furrows .. 

Number of baleen-plates (without) 

the rudimentary baleen)....) 

Greatest length of baleen in adult) 
specimens (without bristles).j 


B. acuta - 

B. 

B . 

B. 

roBtrata . 

"borealis. 

brydei. 

pjiymhot. 

10*3 m* 

iC3m. 

15 m. 

Urn. 

it. of total length. 



13*5 

36*1 

15*3 


13-17 

17*8 

19*4-20*0 

cti, 20 


29*8 

30*0 32 7 

33 


61-68 

05-70 

69-73 

20 

18 

14 


4-5*6 

3*3-4* 7 

2-2*4 



87-9*3* 

8-10*6 

o'o-ira 


( as 1 to 3*5 

as 1 to 



C or 3*6 

2*2. 




42-64 

60-100 


320-340 

250-280 

350-400 

■ 0*20 in* 

0*72 m. 

0*49 m. 

0*90 i)K 
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Distance from notch of 
tinkes to anus. 

Ventral furrows. 

Colour.. 

Bristles of baleen .. 

Food and habits . 


jE?. borealis . 

31*6 per cent, (of the total 
length). 

Extend to the middle of 
the belly one foot behind 
tip of flippers. 

The throat always white: 
the underside behind anus 
bluish black, like the 
back. 

Unusually fine, short, curl¬ 
ing and wool-like, white. 

Always small crustaceans, 
chiefly Calanidse. Never 
takes fish. 

Blows as a rule only once 
or twice during each visit 
to the surface. 

Migratory. 


J3. brj/dei. 

27*2 per cent, (of the total 
length). 

Extend to the umbilicus, 
3*5 feet behind tip of 
flippers. 

The throat dark bluish- 
grey : the underside 
behind anus white, 
sometimes yellowish or 
whitish grey. 

Very thick, long and stiff, 
not curl ing, colour grey. 

Fish. When it occasion¬ 
ally takes crustaceans, 
they are E up h an si idee, 
like the Blue whale. 

Blows 5-6 times during 
each visit to the surface 
(like the Fin- and Blue 
whales). 

Stationary. 


The distance from the tip of the snout to the angle of the 
mouth is, as we have seen, 19*4-20*2 per cent, of the total 
length, about the same as on the fin-whale, whereas in Rudolplffs 
whale it is only about 17*8 per cent, (according to R. Collett). 
The tips of the snout and of the lower jaw are also far more 
acute than in B. borealis , more resembling those of B, physalus . 

The flippers are very slender and pointed, generally com¬ 
paratively short, but varying in length from 8-10*6 per cent, 
of the total length, and they are thus sometimes remarkably 
longer than has ever been observed in 75. borealis . Their greatest 
breadth (at the middle) compared to the length is as 1 to 2*2. 
They differ in this respect very much from those of B. borealis , 
where the proportions are as 1 to 3*5 or 3*6, and they are more 
like the flippers of B. physalus* There is often a cut of about 
an inch in breadth and depth in their posterior margin, near the 
axilla. 

The dorsal fin is of very moderate size, and its vertical height 
only about 2*2-2*4 per cent, of the total length. It is thus smaller 
than is usual in the fin-whale, and very different from the large 
dorsal of B. borealis and 75. acuiorostrata. Its length from the an¬ 
terior to the posterior end is only slightly greater than its vertical 
height. The front margin is convex, with a slightly curved apex, 
and the hinder margin is deeply concave and often has a small 
cut in it near the base. The point of the fin is very thin and 
sharp. The dorsal fin is placed noticeably further back than is 
the case in Rudolphi’s whale—often where it would be on the 
fin-whale. In twelve adult specimens examined by me the 
distance from the tip of the snout to the anterior end of the 
dorsal fin was in most cases 69-70 per cent, of the total length, 
and in one instance only 65 per cent. In B. borealis the dorsal 
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is usually placed anterior to the beginning of the last third of the 
body (according to It. Collett). 

The tail-Jlukes are broad and comparatively somewhat shorter 
than in B.borealis. The length of each fluke is from 10-11 per 
cent, of the total length, or about the same as in the fin-wliale. In 
a male specimen, of which the total length was 13*07 metres, their 
thickness at the base was about 0*20 metre and 0*12-0*14 metre 
halfway between the base and the tip. 

On each side of the tail, above and below, there is a thin ridge 
which gradually becomes lower towards the rear, and disappears 
between the flukes, about 0*10 metre from the end of the 
body. 

The eyes are comparatively larger than in the fin-whale, and 
placed just above the angle of the mouth, in the same place as in 
the fin-whale, but further back than in B. borealis. 

The distance from the tip of the snout to the blowholes is about 
15*3 per cent, of the total length. In adult specimens the length 
of the blowholes is from 0*32-0*40 metre. They are placed 
on a broad ridge on the head in two long furrows, which converge 
very much towards the front. Between them there is a shorter 
central furrow. 

The ventral farrows run along the whole length of the lower 
jaw and extend to the umbilicus, about 1*2 metres behind the 
tip of the flippers (as in the fin- and blue whales). In B* borealis 
they end about 0*30 metre beyond the tip of the flippers 
(R. Collett). Above the long furrows there are 5-8 shorter ones 
with a length of 0*30-0*60 metre, and these terminate in the 
axilla. In front of the flippers there are also a few short furrows 
which extend forward into the angle of the mouth. On the belly, 
in the area below the angle of the mouth, some shorter furrows 
are as a rule wedged in amongst the others. Just in front of the 
umbilicus, where the long furrows terminate, a number of quite 
short furrows are also to be seen. The number of long furrows 
varies from 42-54. 

The anus is noticeably further to the rear than in B. borealis , 
and the distance from the anus to the notch of the flukes is as a 
rule about 27*2 per cent, of the total length. 

The penis is rather big and with the vulva is placed in a generally 
dark-coloured furrow 1-1*5 metres long, about two-thirds of 
which run anterior to the genital opening, and about one-third 
behind. 

A varying number of whitish-grey oblong spots, about 7-8 ems. 
in length and about 3 cms. in breadth, are distributed over the 
whole body. Along the centre of their long axis there runs 
usually a dark line, from which fine radii of similar lines run in all 
directions. These patches probably show places once attacked by 
parasites. In addition to these whitish spots a number of fresh 
wounds, with a length of as much as 10 cms. and 3-4 cms. deep, 
can be seen in most cases. They are marks caused by parasites— 
generally a Pennella . 
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The majority of specimens of Bryde’s whale are very thin, and 
their stratum of fat has an average thickness of only 4-5 eras. 
In a single instance—that of an old and probably diseased female 
specimen from Durban—the thickness was only about 3*5 eras. 
Borne big specimens, especially females with foetus, may be quite 
fat and their stratum of fat may attain a thickness of as much 
as 7 cms., at any rate on the dorsal side. Specimens as fat as 
this may yield 15 or occasionally nearly 20 barrels of oil, while 
the common yield of this species is only 6-8 barrels. 


Baleen . 

During my stay in S. Africa I was able to examine the baleen 
of twelve adult specimens, and also a large quantity of whale¬ 
bone which lay heaped up outside Mr. Bryde’s whaling station in 
Baldanba Bay. 

The baleen of B. brydei is very distinctive of this species, and 
compared with the size of the whale, very small (see PI. CXIL 
fig. 11 b). The longest baleen-plates measured by me, and from 
a female specimen of nearly 15 metres in length, were only 
0*49 metre long (the bristles not included), while baleen from a 
Rudolphi’s whale of the same size attains a length of about 
0*70 metre. The baleen differs remarkably in shape from that 
of B. borealis ; whereas the baleen-plates of B. borealis are very 
long and slender, those of B. brydei are comparatively very broad 
and curve inwards along the inner margin. The comparative 
proportions of the breadth of the largest baleen-plates at their 
base and their length were in four specimens of A. brydei :— 
43, 43*1, 46*9, and 47 per cent., which gives an average of 45 per 
cent. In B. borealis the same proportion is about 27*2 per cent, 
(see PI. CXIL fig. 11 a). The baleen of B. brydei seems also to be 
comparatively somewhat thicker and more strongly built than in 
B* borealis. The number of plates in twelve specimens examined 
by me was, as a rule, about 260 in each jaw, though the number 
varied between 250 and 280. But if the rudimentary plates are 
included, the number may be about 350. The number of baleen- 
plates in B. brydei is remarkably small; for Rudolphi’s whale the 
number (without the rudimentary baleen) is from 320 to 340, 
and in the fin-whale from 360 to 400. 

The rudimentary plates along the tip of the upper jaw are not 
compressed, and attain a length of 0*10-0*15 metre; they are 
numerous and difficult to count. The first compressed plate 
is seen about 0*25-0*30 metre behind the tip of the snout. 
There is also some rudimentary baleen above the angle of the 
mouth. 

The bristles (PI, CXIL fig. 10) are longer than in B. borealis 
and thick and stiff*, not curling, and on the whole of very strong 
construction—even comparatively stronger than in the fin-whale, 
Their average thickness is about 1 mm.; a little more at the 
distal end of the baleen, and perhaps a little less at the base, 
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B. bryclei differs' very much in this respect from B. borealis , 
and it would hardly be possible with its imperfect straining 
apparatus to keep back such small crustaceans as the Calanuke, 
which form the chief food of B. borealis . 

The colour of the baleen in the anterior part of the jaws, 
and about 0*70 metre backwards from the tip of the snout, is 
as a rule more or less white, sometimes perfectly white, but 
more frequently with grey stripes; further back it is greyish 
black, and after death perfectly black. The bristles are grey, 
whitish grey or yellowish in the anterior part of the mouth. 
The colour of the baleen is on the whole rather similar to that of 
the fin-whale, and the whalers told me that in some cases they 
* had even seen the white colour asymmetrically placed, as in the 
fin-whale. The baleen might in one jaw be white over a com¬ 
paratively large area, and in the other jaw fairly uniformly dark- 
coloured. A male caught in Saldanha Bay, March 5, 1913, had 
only dark-coloured baleen. In this respect too B. bryclei differs 
considerably from B. borealis , in which the whalebone is only 
rarely white-mottled and as a rule uniformly black with white 
bristles. 

In connection with the description of the whalebone, it is 
worth mentioning* that some time after I had given the first 
preliminary report on B. brydsi in a Norwegian newspaper, 
Mr. Bryde wrote to me saying that he could now understand the 
reason for a law-suit in which he had been implicated some time 
before. He had sold a consignment of baleen from his factories 
in S. Africa which his agents there considered to be “ seihval ” 
(. B . borealis ). The buyers, however, complained and returned 
the whalebone, saying that it was not from B . borealis but from 
another species of whale. The result was a law-suit in which 
the authorities who examined the whalebone gave judgment 
in favour of the buyers, and Mr. Bryde was obliged to pay a 
large fine and take back the whole consignment. 

The Norwegian whalers in South Africa said too that this whale 
(B. bryclei) was not the proper u seihval ”; but as it was most 
like the “ seihval ” in size and colour, they generally called it 
that. 

Hairy covering . 

In all the specimens examined by me (except in the case of 
an old and probably diseased female specimen from Durban, on 
which I could see no hairs at all), I found two rows of hairs on 
the tip of the lower jaw, with twelve hairs in each row, thus: 

Moutli. 
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The distance between these rows in adult specimens was about 
18 mm., or a little more than between the successive hairs 
in each row. Outside the upper end of these rows were two 
other hairs on each side, placed at the same distance from the 
long rows as between the rows themselves. I noticed no hairs on 
the upper jaw. 

The number of hairs is thus 28 in all. On two foetuses, with 
a length of 3*78 and 0*935 metres, the hairy covering was as well 
developed as in adult specimens. The length of the hairs was 
from 5-10 mm. 


Colour. 

The upper side of the body—above the dippers—is bluish black, 
and in colour much resembles the fin-whale. After death the 
colour on this part becomes almost entirely black. On the sides 
of the body the colour becomes gradually lighter, and there is no 
sharply defined border between the dark colour of the upper 
side and the white belly. The dippers are of the same colour as 
the back above, or sometimes darker; below they are grey, 
occasionally whitish grey. The under side of the head, and a 
band extending to about 0*70 metre below the dippers and 
backwards to their tip are bluish grey. The centre of the belly 
is a more or less yellowish white. In the dark area below the 
flippers some isolated white spots may sometimes be seen ; similar 
white patches are occasionally distributed along the centre of the 
under side of the lower jaw, and more rarely a small white line 
runs out from the white area on the belly to within one metre or 
less behind the tip of the lower jaw. On the border between the 
dark colour of the throat and the white belly there are often a. 
number of bluish grey patches or stripes, and these are more 
thickly sprinkled towards the front, and then gradually form a 
more uniform dark colour in front of the angle of the month. 
Between the tip of the dippers and the umbilicus—at the posterior 
end of the long furrows—the white colour of the under side is 
generally interrupted by a bluish grey belt running across the 
stomach. This belt, which has a breadth varying between 0*70 
and 1*5 metres, is often formed by a large number of smaller 
and larger patches or stripes, not of uniform colour; in other 
cases it is very little developed. 

Considerable variations occur in the breadth, size, and shape of 
the white area on the belly. 

From the genital opening to the tip of the tail-dukes the 
whole under side is dirty white, sometimes yellowish or whitish 
grey. This white area begins above the genital opening at the 
middle line of the sides of the body, and in some specimens is 
further back and becomes gradually narrower. 

From the tip of the upper jaw, near the roots of the baleen, 
sometimes a white stripe runs backwards, and the length of 
this is about 0*5 metre and the breadth 5-7 cms. 
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The dark patches which are sometimes foimd on the under side 
are generally situated in the long funws, or i .11 the furrow at the 
genital opening. 


Occurrence and Capture. 

Bahmoptera brydei seems to be common everywhere along the 
south coast of Africa. It is especially so in Saldanha Bay, 
though also in Mossel Bay and near the Cape of Good Hope this 
species is captured in rather large numbers, and is often observed 
from whaling steamers going along the S. African coast. 

In Durban B. brydei is comparatively rare, but is occasionally 
to be seen at all seasons of the year. The total number captured 
from three whaling stations on the Natal Bluff during the season 
1912 was only sixteen, of which one (captured early in November) 
was only about 8 metres long, and not fully developed. In 1911 
six specimens were captured from Mr. Bryde's station in Durban. 
Of these two were taken on June 5th, one on the 14th, and one 
on the 15th of the same month, one on October 10th, and one on 
November 7th, In 1912 the following were caught from the 
same station;—one on June 4th, one on July 18th, one on 
Aug. 19th, and one on Nov. 15th. Some specimens were seen 
but not pursued because, as the whalers told me, they were 
very shy and difficult to catch, and at the same time their value 
was comparatively small. At Mr. Bryde’s whaling station 
near Inhambane, Portuguese E. Africa (23° 30' S. 1.), B. brydei 
was very seldom seen, and only a single specimen of it was 
captured. Further to the north at Bazaruto Is. (21° 45' S.L), 
where the floating factory “ Mangoro ” was stationed for two 
months. B. brydei was never seen. Bryde’s whale therefore 
seems to be a southern species, avoiding the warm waters of the 
tropics, and it is therefore rare on the east coast where the hot 
Mozambique current runs southward. 

Almost all the specimens of B. brydei captured in Saldanha* 
Bay {33° S. L), were found between this bay and Capetown, and 
the whalers told me that this species was much more rarely seen 
north of Saldanha. This fact is quite in accordance with the 
experiences of Mr. Green, the manager of Storm Bull’s whaling 
station in Walfisch Bay. He considered the “seihval” to be very 
rare along the coast of German S.W. Africa, and he had not 
observed this species at all in Walfisch Bay, 

I was somewhat surprised therefore when Capt. An dr. Inge- 
hrigtsen, who had been stationed with a floating factory at 
Porto Alexandre, Benguela (15° 45' S.T.) for a couple of years, 
told me that he had observed rather a large number of “ seihval ” 
there. The same statement was made by Capt, L, Fredriksen, 
who had seen many specimens of this whale outside Lobito Bay, 
and single ones as far north as 7 a S.L But when we remember 
that a cold antarctic current runs along the west coast of Africa 
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far to the north, it is not so surprising that B. brydei may be able 
to live outside the tropical parts of the coast. The conditions of 
existence, however, for this species cannot be very good there, 
because the 3 or 4 specimens captured (during nearly three years) 
outside Pt. Alexandre were all unusually thin and did not yield 
more than 2-3 barrels of oil, or sometimes even less. All the speci¬ 
mens seen at this place were in very bad condition, with numerous 
wounds from parasites over the whole body, and so tliin that the 
whalers did not care to pursue them, * They were never seen 
accompanied by young ones outside Pt. Alexandre, and they were 
all lying almost motionless and did not make any efforts to escape 
from the steamer. Unfortunately not a single specimen has been 
examined from this part of the African coast, and very few were 
captured, because the whalers always preferred to take the more 
valuable “humpback” whales, which were to be found in the same 
locality. It has therefore not yet been proved whether the 
“ seihval ” from the coast of tropical W. Africa really is Balamo- 
ptera brydei . 

Oapt. An dr. Ingebrigtsen also told me that the “ seihval *' out¬ 
side Pt. Alexandre appeared in these waters every year about the 
middle of June and disappeared again about September or 
October. 

If this whale follow’s the same route as the “ humpback ” 
generally does—along the coast—we might expect to see migrating 
specimens pass Sal dan ha Bay, and to find a greater number of 
them there in the spring, October-November, but this is not the 
case. It is probable therefore that they choose another route, 
perhaps further out to sea, where the current is stronger and the 
water cooler. 

It is not impossible that some of the “sei "-whales from 
Portuguese W. Africa may have been Iiudolphfs whale (B. bore¬ 
alis), a typical specimen of which was captured out side Sal dan ha 
Bay in November 1912. This is the first S. African specimen of 
B. borealis which has been reported further south than off Cape 
Blanco (20° 45' N. L). It was easily recognized as the proper 
“seihval” by the Norwegian whalers; and Ca.pt. P. J. Larsen 
kindly presented me with a quantity of the baleen, which was 
quite distinctive of B* borealis (PL XOIX fig. 9). 

As I have mentioned above, Saldanlia Bay is the locality where 
the greatest number of B . brydei are captured. The whaling 
trade was started there in 1910, and only twenty-four specimens 
of the “ seihval” were captured in the first year, and all of 
them in the spring. The first three specimens were caught on 
March 9th and 29th, and on April 1st. Five were captured 
from the 20th to the 30th of April, four from the 1st to the 
10th of May, six from the 10th to the 20th of May, and six from 
the 20th to the 30th of May. After that time the c< humpback " 
was found at this spot in large numbers. 

The following list shows the number of u seihval ” captured at 
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Mr. Bryde’s station in Saldanha Bay during the season of 1911 
(witli two whaling steamers), and in the season of 1912 (with three 
whalin g s tea in ers). 


March 20-30 
April 1-10 .. 
April 10-20 
April 20-30.. 
May 1-10 .. 
May 10-20 .. 
Mary 20-30 .. 
dune 1-10 .. 
June 10-20 
June 20-30 
July 1-10 .. 
July 10-20 
July 20-30 .. 
Aug, 1-10 .. 
Aug. 10-20 
Aug. 20-30 
Sept. 1-10 
Sept. 10-20... 
Sept. 20-30... 
Oct. 1-10 ... 
Oct. 10-20 ... 
Oct. 20-30 ... 
Nov. 1-10 ... 
Nov. 10-20... 
Nov. 20-30... 
Dec, 1-10 ... 
Dec. 10-20 ... 


1911. 


6 

8 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


1 


1 

o 

tj 

2 


1912. 

7 

8 
37 
22 
25 

5 
2 
1 
9 
3 
2 

1) 

9 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

] 

6 
3 
3 
1 


Total. 42 169 

The table shows that the majority of B, bryd&i are captured in 
the autumn (April and May), and at this time this species also 
seems to be the most numerous outside Saldanha Bay, as well as 
Durban. But we see also that it is captured in greater or less 
numbers during the whole season, and it is seen outside Saldanha 
Bay all the year round. 

The difference between the real number of B. brydei in the 
autumn and at other times of the year is in fact not so great as 
the capture seems to indicate, because the whalers always prefer 
to take the more valuable “humpback” whale when this species 
appears on the spot in May, In 1912 an unusually small number 
of “humpbacks” was seen, and the. .trade depended on the 
“ seiliva.l ” to a greater extent than before. 

In 1913 the first specimen was caught on March 5, and from 
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that elate until I left Saldanha Bay a fortnight later, the total 
catch of B . brydei consisted of eleven specimens. Almost all of 
these specimens were found unusually far (40-70 miles) from 
the sea-shore, surrounded by large numbers of crustaceans, Eu- 
phausiidae. As a rule the whales are to be found quite close 
to the coast, and it is probably the richness of crustaceans 
further out to sea that has tempted them to go out there. It 
is worth mentioning that these crustaceans were Euphausiidae, 
which the Blue whale prefers, and not Calanidas, the chief food 
of Budolphi’s whale. 


Food . 

The food of B. brydei consists chiefly of fish, apparently 
usually a variety of herring which is often found in large 
quantities (many hectolitres) in its stomach. Tins, for instance, 
was the case with a male examined by me in Saldanha Bay on 
September 12th, 1912. It sometimes takes a species of mackerel 
one foot or more in length, and in Durban more than a hectolitre 
of this fish has been found in its stomach. 

B, brydei is very voracious on the whole—more so than any 
other species of its genus. As an illustration of this, Ca.pt. L. 
Fredriksen told me that he had many times seen it hunting 
among large crowds of small sharks, and that he had found 
sharks of a length of more than two feet in its stomach. A case 
from Saldanha Bay which was related by Captain Christolfersen, 
and mentioned by many others, was most astonishing : they had 
found there no less than 15 large penguins (Spheniscus demersus) 
and “ malagass” (Sula capensis) in its stomach. These birds, the 
moment the whale reached the surface of the water, had probably 
dived down into its open mouth endeavouring to catch fish in 
that abundant hunting-ground, and had thus themselves been 
involuntarily captured by the whale. In similar cases observed 
among B. borealis , the birds have always been spat out of the 
mouth again, and it seems hardly possible that such large birds 
as those mentioned could be swallowed by this species at all. 

B. brydei is not, dependent for food on the occurrence of 
crustaceans in the sea and so does not migrate, but is generally 
seen very close to the coast pursuing fish. 

Like the fin-whale, B. brydei occasionally takes crustaceans and 
then of a larger kind, the Euphausiidie. 

Biology y etc . 

In its biology B . brydei is most like B. acutorostrata and 
B. physahis , and when the Norwegian whalers started their trade 
in South Africa they were doubtful as to whether they should 
consider this species, to be a fin-whale or a u sei "-whale (A. 
borealis ). In Durban many of them preferred to call it a 
Pkoc. Zool/Soo.— 1913, No. LXXII. 72 
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« sildehval ” (herring whale), because it hunted herrings. But as 
the colour and size were most like that of the “seihval,”.they 
generally called it so, although they knew that it was not the 
proper 64 seihval.” 

In Saldanha Bay, where the largest numbers were captured, it 
was often called “ bastard ” or “ seihval bastard/' and considered 
to be a hybrid between the fin-whale and the “seihval,” because 
it had the baleen of the first species, but some other characteristics 
of the latter. Besides this “bastard,” the whalers in Saldanha 
Bay told me about another variety of “seihval” with exceedingly 
dark-coloured baleen. It was of somewhat smaller size than the 
“ bastard,” quicker in its movements, dived deeper down in the 
sea, and was more difficult to catch. It was seen in approxi¬ 
mately the same numbers all the year round, and in the same 
localities as the “bastard,” but seemed to occur in greater 
numbers northward of Saldanha Bay than the latter, as proved 
by Ca.pt. Ohristoftersen, who had captured it many times 
outside Paternoster Bay, When the whaling steamers went to 
Capetown for coaling, these two varieties were often seen in 
greater numbers together, and the whalers picked out the 
“ bastard ” as more valuable and easier to catch. 

Unfortunately, during my stay at Saldanha Bay, not a single 
specimen of this smaller variety was captured, and it is therefore 
difficult to say anything about them, but I consider it probable 
that they are only younger specimens of B. brycleu 

B. brydei is as a rule to be found very close to the coast, 
generally in large numbers, and it is comparatively rarely found 
further out to sea. The whalers in Saldanha Bay often found it 
pursuing fish only a few hundred yards from the beach between 
Robben or Dassen Island and the continent. In Durban it was 
also seen close to the coast (occasionally as far out as 15 miles 
from shore), but never in company with the small “ minkehval ” 
(probably B. acutorosirata , ora subspecies closely akin) nor with 
other whales. As mentioned above it has occasionally been found 
60-70 miles from the coast feeding upon Euphausiidie. 

It is most like the fin-whale in its manner of swimming, and 
can easily be distinguished from the small “minkehval.” When 
coming to the surface to breathe, it may be seen under the water 
for some time before it appears on the surface. During each 
such visit it blows four or five times (like the fin- and blue 
whales, whereas Budolphi’s whale blows only once or twice) 
before diving down into deep water again. Between these four 
or five blows it does not go too deep down to be seen from the 
ship and followed. It blows far more strongly than does 
/j. acutorosirata, and its breath smells worse than that of the 
other whales. Ini Durban it was observed to remain for an 
unusually long time under water between each visit to the 
surface. It is pot seen to take crustaceans in the same peculiar 
way as Rudolphi’s whale (B. borealis ). When shot it often swims 
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round in circles very quickly and gets the line wound round it, 
and is on the whole difficult to manage. Large females are less 
difficult to shoot than the others, as they are not so quick in 
their movements. 

Gravid females do not seem to be followed by their males as is 
the case with the humpback whale. For instance, two females 
captured in Saldanha Bay, March 12, 1913, and with foetuses 
measuring 0935 and 3*78 metres, were swimming about quite 
alone. Some males captured at this time were also solitary. 

They are gravid at very different times, and females were found 
with foetuses of different sizes both in Saldanha Bay and Durban, 
at the same time as others were followed by young with a length 
of about 6-7 metres. 

It may be mentioned as a curious fact that almost all the 
£t sei ’’-whales captured in Saldanha Bay from March 5-13, 1913, 
went southwards when the whaling steamers began to hunt 
them. 

The flesh of 71. hr y del contains less oil than does that of other 
species of its genus, with the exception, perhaps of B. borealis . 
When fresh and served like beef-steak it tastes quite good, as 1 
had an opportunity of proving when at Saldanha Bay. 


The Foet us . 

About an equal number of each sex of B. hrydei seem to be 
caught. Many of the females were gravid, and, as mentioned 
above, with foetuses'of very different sizes :—e. g., in two gravid 
females examined by me in Saldanha Bay, March 12, 1913, 
the foetuses had a length of 0*935 and 3*78 metres (PL OX III. 
figs, 12, 13). The mammas in both these specimens were very 
well developed, and, when they were dragged out of the water, 
about a half-gallon of mucus ran out of their genital openings, 
as lias sometimes been observed shortly after the birth of the 
young in other whales. The largest foetus was full-grown, and 
fell out when the men began to remove the stratum of fat from 
the whale. 

The following table shows some measurements of the two 
foetuses. 

In the larger foetus the penis was placed in a, furrow which 
ran backwards from the umbilicus for about 12 cm. The 
baleen had just appeared and was thick and soft, with a length 
of about 3 cm. The bristles had an average length of 6- 
8 mm. and were generally only to be seen at the base of the 
baleen. The anterior and posterior baleen only appeared as 
small ridges. The dorsal fin was bent down to the back on the 
left side, both the apex and the tip being curved to an unusual 
extent, and the hinder margin deeply concave. The tail-flukes 
were strongly bent together towards the median line of .the body. 
The colour above was a uniform bluish black, and whitish grey 

, 72 * 
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Male. 

Jfemale. 

Total length. 

3-7S 

per cent. 
100 

0*935 

per cent. 
100 

Tip of snout to anterior end of eye. 

0*63 

10*6 

0*175 

18-7 

v „ angle of mouth . 

0-70 

18*5 

0*166 

17*7 

„ „ anterior end of dorsal fin . 

2*47 

65*3 

0*055 

70*0 

13 JS blowholes... 

0*45 

11*9 

0*13 

13*9 

„ „ dippers (anterior margin). 

1*2 

31*7 

0*30 

32*0 

Prom notch of flukes to vent . 

1*04 

27*5 

0*255 

27*2 

„ „ vulva or penis ... 

1*36 

35*7 

0*273 

29*1 

Length of flipper.. 

0*43 

11*8 

0*062 

6*6 

Greatest breadth of flipper . 

0*13 

3*4 

0*03 

8*2 

Breadth of flipper at its base. 

0*11 

2*7 

0*042 

4*4 

Vertical height of dorsal fin. 

0*13 

3*4 

0*020 

2*7 

j Length of dorsal fin at its base... 



0*038 

4*0 

i Diameter of eye .. 

0*05 


0*023 


Length of eye-opening . 



0*015 


Length of blowholes .. 

0*10 


0*02 


Distance between the anterior end of 
blowholes . 

0*023 


0*007 


„ „ posterior end of 

blowholes . 

0*073 


0*025 


Length of anus . 

002 


0*007 


Length of penis or vulva. 

0*10 


0*015 


Diameter of penis at its base. ! 

j Number of furrows between the flippers... 

0*03 1 

48 


42 

■ 

i Distance from penis to the umbilicus . 

From tip of lower jaw to anterior margin 
of umbilicus . 

0*33 

' 


0*51 

54*5 

Diameter of the umbilicus. 

0*09 I 


0*03 


i Breadth of tail-flukes at their base .. 

• Distance between the tips of flukes. 

0*32 

0*42 


0*20 

21*3 

Distance from notch of flukes to tip of 

1 flukes .. 

! Breadth of the body at the flippers. 

0*38 


0*12 

12*8 

: Height of the body at base of flippers. 


14*4 

0*17 

18*1 

j „ „ at tip of flippers . 

„ „ at the eyes.j 

1 „ „ at the dorsal fin .■ 

] „ „ at the tail, just in 

J front of flukes .■ 

■ 

j 13*8 
! 13*2 

9*6 




everywhere on the under side. The change from the dark to 
the light colour along the sides was gradual, and no definite 
outline could he seen. There was a more greyish area just 
behind the eyes on each side. 

No baleen was to be seen on the smaller, foetus, and the whole 
hotly was of a homogeneous, reddish brown colour. 

Abnormal Specimens, 

A large female specimen with a total length of 14*95 metres, 
captured in Durban, November 15th, 1912,' was very like the 
fin-whale in colour, for the flippers were white below and the 
colour asymmetrical, as it is in the fin-whale. The lower jaw and 
the distal part of the upper jaw were white on the right side, while 
those parts on the left side were bluish black. On the right 
side there was also a greater number of white baleen-plates than 
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on the left. The furrows were bluish black in a belt across the 
under side of the head and backwards to the flippers, but only a 
comparatively small part of the throat on the left side was 
uniformly dark-coloured. No hairs were to be seen on the tip 
of the lower jaw. This specimen was unusually slender and thin 
and probably was very old and diseased. The stratum of fat was 
only about 3*5 mm. thick; and there were numerous wounds 
distributed over the whole body (PL CNIII. fig. 14). These 
wounds were more or less inflamed and partly filled lip with 
mortifying fat, and in some of them a Penndlci was found. This 
specimen was lying quite motionless on the surface when it was 
observed from the whaling steamer, and was thus very easily 
taken. 

The whalers from Durban told me that on one occasion 
they had caught a whale of this species, which on the whole 
under side of the body was of a colour much resembling that of 
the blue whale (/>, musculus) ; but when it was taken it proved 
to be a “ herring ” whale (B. brydei ). 

Parasites . 

Parasites are comparatively rare in this species ; an old female 
(Durban, November 15th, 1912) had, as mentioned above, dis¬ 
tributed over the whole body a large number of oval-shaped 
wounds, with a length of as much as 10 cm., and a depth of 
2-4 cm. (PL CXIII. fig. 14). Almost all of these wounds were 
partly filled with mortifying fat and had been caused by a large 
Penmlla , specimens of which were found in some of them. A 
smaller number of these wounds was found on this species at 
Saldanha Bay, but they were very numerous in the few old 
and apparently diseased specimens taken at Porto Alexandre. 

A species of Myxinoid sometimes makes similar wounds in 
Bryde’s whale, but I did not obtain specimens of them because 
they always leave the whale when it is dragged out of the water. 
I do not know whether they are to be found on the whale when 
alive, or only after its death. 

EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate GTX. 

Jinhenoptem brydei. 

Fig. 1. Side view of male. 

2. Lower surface of male. 

Plate CX. 

BetUenoptera hrydei. 

Fig. 3. Male specimen, showing the dorsal side and anterior end of the body. 

Saldanha Bay, 12.9.12. 

4 Same specimen as tig. 3, from the ventral side. 

5. Female specimen, from the dorsal side. Saldanha Bay, 12,3.13. 
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Plate CXI, 


BaIcenoptera bri/dei. 

Fig-. 6, Head of a large, but very thin and apparently sick, female specimen, with 
numerous wounds from parasites {Bemt-ella). Durban, 15.11.12. 

7. Caudal portion, with the dorsal tin, of a male specimen. 

S. Female specimen, from the ventral side. Saida,nlia Bay, 12.3.13, 


Plate CXII. 


Fig. 


9 Bristles of baleen from Baleenoptera borealis , captured outside Saldanha 
Bay, - .11.12. 

10. Bristles of baleen from I?, bri/dei, captured outside Saldanha Bay, 
-. 11 . 12 . 


11. Baleen from adult specimens of (A) B. borealis , and (B) B. bri/dei. 


Plate CXIII. 

Baleenoptera bri/dei , 

Fig. IS. Foetus, 0*935 m. in length. Saldanha Bay, 12.3.13. 

13. Foetus, 3*78 m. in length. Saldanha Bay, 12.3.13. 

IT. Portion of body of same specimen as tig. 6, showing wounds from parasites 
(,Pennell a). Durban, 15.11.12. 


EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

October 28, 1913. 

Prof. E, A. MixohiNj M.A,, F.B.S., F.X.S. Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions that 
had been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the months of 
May, June, July, August, and September, 1913 :— 

May. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of May were 268 in number. Of these, 133 were acquired 
by presentation, 52 by purchase, 31 were received on deposit, 1.3 in 
exchange, and 39 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 185, 

Amongst the additions special attention may be directed to 

2 White-bearded Gnus (Connochcetes alhojubatus ), from 
British East Africa, new to the Collection, received in exchange 
on May 19th. 

2 Chimpanzees (A nthropopithecus troglodytes), 1 Anubis Baboon 
(Papio anubis ), from West Africa, and several small Monkeys, 
presented by W. 0. Danckwerts, Esq., K.C., F.Z.S., on May 2nd, 
28th, and 31st. 

1 Crowned Duiker [Sylvicapm coronata ), presented by Capt. 
C. H. Annitage, C.M.G., D.S.O., F.Z.S., on May 4th. 
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1 Poppig s Woolly Monkey {Lagothrix poppigi) and 1 Ocelot 
'{Fells parclalis ), from Mahaos, presented by Albert R-eymond, 
Esq., on May 28th and 20th. 

*2 Naked-tailed Mice (Uromys bruijnii), new to the Collection, 
and 2 Sclater’s Cassowaries (Casuarius sclaieri ), from S. Dutch 
New Guinea, presented by A. F. E. Wollaston, Esq., and C. Boden 
Kloss, Esq., on May 31st. 

2 Himalayan Yellow-backed Sun-birds {JEihopyga seherice) and 
1 Nepalese Bullfinch (Pyrrhula nepctlensis ), from the Himalayas, 
new to the Collection, purchased on May 29th. 

2 Swainson’s Blue Jays (Aphelocoma sordida), from Mexico, 
new to the Collection, purchased on May 2(3th. 

1 Chestnut-faced Barn-Owl (Strix castanops ), from Tasmania, 
new to the Collection, purchased on May 10th. 

4 Mexican Blue Herons ( Ardeaherod/ias lessoni) and 2 Northern 
Boatbills (Cmicroma zeledoni ), from Mexico, new to the Collection, 
received in exchange on May 28th. 

1 Gentoo Penguin (Pygosceles papuct ), from the Falkland 
Islands, presented by the Rt. Hon. L. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., 
F.Z.S., on May 6th. 

3 Smooth-backed Zonures (Pseicdocordylus microlepidotus), from 
S. Africa, new to the Collection, deposited on May 7th. 

1 East African Scorpion {Lepreus tricolor ), from Lake Nyanza, 
new to the Collection, presented by C. B. Blencowe, Esq., on 
May 20th. 

June. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during 
the month of June were 295 in number. Of these 144 were 
acquired by presentation, 35 by purchase, 56 were received on 
deposit, 15 in exchange, and 45 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 189. 

Amongst the additions special attention may be directed to :— 

1 Pudu Deer (Pudu pudu ), from Chili, and 2 Patagonian 
Carries (Dolichotis magellanicus ), from Patagonia, presented by 
Albert Pam, Esq., F.ZLS., on June 2nd, 

3 Pumas (Fells concolor ), born in the Menagerie on June 13th. 

2 Canadian Beavers (Castor canadensis), from Canada, received 
in exchange on June 5th. 

1 Savanna Sparrow (Fasserculus savanna), from North-East 
America, new to the Collection, purchased on June 18th. 

1 Ceylon Mynah {Acrklotheres melanosiernus ), new to the 
Collection, presented by Dr. P. H. Bahr, F.Z.S., on June 29th. 

1 Golden-fronted Woodpecker (.Melanerpes flavifrons), from 
Brazil, new to the Collection, purchased on June 5th. 

1 Condor (Sarcorhamphus gryplms ), from Chili, presented by 
Albert Pam, Esq., F.Z.S., on J une 2nd. 
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2 Crested Screamers (Chauna cristata ), bred in the Menagerie 
on June 19th. 

2 Sun Bitterns (Eurypyga helms), from South America., 
purchased on June 16th. 

1 Kagu (Rhhiochetm jahatas), from New Caledonia, presented 
by the Marquess of Tavistock, F.Z.S., on June 27th. 

2 Spiny-tailed Skinks (Egem la depremi ), from Australia, new 
to the Collection, purchased on June 10th. 

A collection of Snakes from Sierra Leone including 3 Sooty 
Snakes (Boodon fuliginosus), new to the Collection, presented by 
Guy Aylmer, Esq., F.Z.S., on June 18th. 

A collection of Snakes from India including 1 Forsten’s Tree- 
Snake (Dipsas forstenii), new to the Collection, received In 
exchange on June 2nd. 

2 Gopher Frogs (liana capita), from North America, new to 
the Collection, received in exchange on June 2nd. 


July. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie (luring the 
month of July were 279 in number. Of these 319 were acquired 
by presentation, 46 by purchase, 21 were received on deposit, 37 
in exchange, and 56 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 250. 

Among the additions special attention may be directed to:.— 

1 Orang-Utan (Simla satyrus ), from Borneo, presented by 
Marcus S. Abrahams, Esq., F.Z.S., on July 24th. 

1 Small-clawed Otter ( Lutra lepioni/x), from India, presented 
by H. R. Taylor, Esq., F.Z.S., on July 25th. 

1 Long-tailed Mouse ( Orizomys longicaudata ), 2 Elegant 
Opossums (Marmosa degams), from Valparaiso, new to the 
Collection, presented by Walter Goodfellow, Esq., F.Z.S., on 
J uly 8 tli. 

4 Capybaras (Jlyclrochmrus hydrochmrus), from Fray Bentos, 
Uruguay, presented by the Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd., 
on July 5th. 

1 Grysbok (Kototragus mdcmoiis ), from Constantia, Cape 
Colony, presented by W. Lester, Esq., on July 29th. 

2 Australian Flower-peckers ( Dicwum hirundinacewn), from 
Australia, new to the Collection, presented by G. A. Henmann, 
Esq., on July 5th. 

1 Shoebi.il (Balmviceps rex), from the Sudan, presented by 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Francis Ii. Wingate, G.O.V.O., K.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., H.M.Z.S., on July 15th. 

3 Seed-Snipe ( Thinocorys rumicivorus), from Chili, new to the 
Collection, received in exchange on July 24th. 

2 Spinose Fence-Lizards (Scdoporus spinosm ), 1 Graham’s 

Snake {Zcmmis grahami), from N. America, new to the Collection, 
purchased on July 22nd. ' .■■■■ ■ 
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1 Bird-eating Spider ( Oitharoscelus hochii) 2 > 1 Bird-eating 
Spider (Paraphysa manicata) S , from Valparaiso, new to the 
Collection, presented by Walter Goodfellow, Esq., F.Z.S., on 
July 8th. 

A Collection of Millipedes (Archispirosirepttus nitidus ), from 
Trinidad, new to the Collection, purchased on July 11th. 

August. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of August were 201 in number. Of these 122 were 
acquired by presentation, 15 by purchase, 14 were received on 
deposit, 7 in exchange, and 43 were bom in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 231. 

Among the additions special attention may be directed to :— 

1 Fettered Cat (Fells ocreata) and 1 Cheetah ( Cyncelurus 
jubatus ), presented by Dr. R. E. Drake-Brockman, F.Z.S., 

1 Caracal (Fdis caracal) and 1 Cheetah (Cyncelurus jubatus), 
presented by Capt. J. L. Berne, and 2 Cheetahs (Cyncelurus 
jubatus), presented by Arnold TIodson, Esq., from Berbera, on 
August 8th. 

2 Indian Gazelles (Gazella bennetti), from Karachi, presented by 
A. C. Cooke, F.Z.S., on August 11th. 

1 Barred Warbler (Sylvia nisoria ), [from Europe, new to the 
Collection, presented by R. Pearce Page, Esq., F.Z.S., on August 
5th. 

6 West-African Quail-Finches (Ortygcspiza atricollis), from 
Gambia, new to the Collection, presented by Dr. E. Hopkinson, 
D.S.O., F.Z.S., on August 1st. 

1 Spot-billed Toucanet (Selenuleva mciculirostris), bred in the 
Menagerie on August 11th. 

2 Bornean Fireback Pheasants (Lophurci nobilis), bred in the 
Menagerie on August 17th. 

A collection of rare Reptiles from Sierra Leone, including a 
Black-collared Cobra (Xcda nigricollis), a Blanding’s Snake 
( I)ipsadornorpirns blanclingii ), and 3 Green Night Snakes 
(Dipsadohoa unicolor), all new to the Collection, presented by 
Guy Aylmer, Esq., F.Z.S., on August 2nd. 

1 Hamadryad (JSfaia bungarus), from India, received in 
exchange on August 1st. 

6 Pigmy Rattlesnakes (Sistrunts miliarias), born in the 
Menagerie on August 19th. 

4 Muller’s Xenopus (Xenopus miilleri), from West Africa, 
new to the Collection, purchased on August 7th. 

1 Electric Cat-Fish (Malapierurus electricics), from Tropical 
Africa, new to the Collection, purchased on August 28th. 

1 Scorpion (Bathios hottentotta), from Sierra Leone, new to the 
Collection, presented by Guy Aylmer, Esq., F.Z*S., on August 2nd, 
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September. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the 
month of September were 200 in number. Of these 109 were 
acquired by presentation, 21 by purchase, 7 were received on 
deposit, 26 in exchange, and 37 were bom in the Guldens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by death 
and removals, was 177. 

Amongst the additions special attention may be directed to :— 

10 Mouflon (Ovis musimon ), from Sardinia,, presented by 
H.G. The Duke of Bedford, K.G., F.R.S., Pres.Z.S., on September 
16th. 

1 Tigrine Cat (Fells tigrina) and 1 Three-toed Sloth (. Braclypics 
tridactylics), from Colombia, presented by W. D. M’cDougall. Esq., 
on September 15th. 

2 Variegated Agoutis ( Dasyprocia mriegata ), 4 Woolly Opos¬ 
sums (Philander laniger), and 1 Sooty Amphisbama (Amp/mhwna 
faliginosa ), from Colombia, presented by Dr. H. G. F. Spurred, 
F.Z.S., on September 13th. 

1 Azams Opossum (Didelphys azarce), 1 Burmeister’s Cariama 
(Carlama burmeisteri), and 1 Western Boa, (Boa occkhntcdis ), 
from Cordova, presented by Wilfred A.. Smithers, Esq., C.M.Z.S., 
on September 16th. 

2 Abyssinian Weavers (Cinnamopteryx rubiginom ), new to the 
Collection, received in exchange on September 7th. 

1 Finch-like Cow-bird (Molothrus fringiUarms), from Eastern 
Brazil, new to the Collection, presented by the Marquess of 
Tavistock, F.Z.S., on September 24th. 

1 Brown-headed Parrot (Peeocepkalus fuscicaptUns), from East 
Africa, presented by Lady D. Pram on September 24th. 

^ 2 Mikado Pheasants ( Calophasis mikado), from M ount A man, 
Formosa, presented by Mrs. E, J. Johnstone on September 6th. 


The Secretary exhibited a. preparation of the alimentary tract 
ol a young Elliot’s Pheasant (PJumanus ettioti), dissected so as to 
show the gut-pattern in relation to the mesentery, blood-vessels, 
and visceral nerves. The preparation was mounted as a. trans¬ 
parent object in glycerine jelly, and showed how the various 
morphological conditions of the intestinal tract to which he had 
called attention (Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool. viii. p. 173) might be 
displayed as permanent museum objects. 


Young Woolly Opossums and Degas. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.E.S.J F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, 
exhibited a female and three young specimens of the Woolly 
Opossum (Philander laniger), from Buenaventura in Colombia, 
presented by Dr, H. G. F, Spurrell, F.Z.S., and drew attention 
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to the rapid growth of the young. "When Dr. Spurrell captured 
the mother, the little ones were still in the pouch. Six weeks 
afterwards, when they reached the Gardens, they had left the 
pouch for good, were about one-fourth grown, and were just 
beginning to feed on their own account, though mainly dependent 
upon their mother’s milk. In another six weeks—that is to say, 
three months after capture—-they were three-fourths their 
mother’s size, and apparently quite capable of fending for 
themselves. 

Mr. Pocock also exhibited two young examples of a Degu 
(Octodon degus), born from a pair from Valparaiso, presented by 
Mr. Walter Goodfellow, F.Z.S. The mother had a litter of four, 
but died from inability to give birth to a fifth. The little ones 
were fed by hand, and although two of them quickly died from 
pneumonia, the remaining two throve and promised to do well. 
Like the young of all Hystricomorphous rodents, the Degus are 
of large size at birth and open their eyes within twenty-four 
hours, and are in every respect very precocious as compared with 
young rats. Particular attention was directed to the lateral 
position of the teats in the Degu, a condition which is repeated 
in the Viscacha and Chinchilla and the Ooypu. This condition 
is probably an adaptation to the large size of the young, which are 
enabled to suck lying alongside the mother, so that they do not 
interfere with each other. In the Coypu, as first described by 
Owen, the teats are higher up the side than in the Chinchilla and 
the Degu, an arrangement which permits the young of that 
species, it has been alleged, to suck while swimming alongside 
their mother in the water. 


Heel-Pads in young Toucan et. 

Mr. D. Seth-Smitu. F.Z.S., Curator of Birds, exhibited a 
spirit-specimen of a young Toucanet (Selenklem maculrroslris) 
(text-fig. 191) which had been hatched in the Society’s Gardens 
in J uly, and called special attention to the well-developed serrated 
pads on the back of the ankle-joint or heel. This pad had been 
previously observed in the nestlings of Woodpeckers, "Wrynecks, 
and Barbets, and it was only to be expected that it would be 
present also in the Toucans. 

The use of this serrated pad, which disappears soon after the 
young bird leaves the nest, is doubtless to enable it to climb up 
the side of the hollow cavity in a tree in which it is hatched— 
these pads forming, as it were, a second set of claws. It is note¬ 
worthy that no such pads are found in-the Parrots, which nest 
in similar situations to those chosen by Barbets and Toucans, but 
which are provided with a hooked beak which aids them in 
climbing. , 
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Text-fig. 191. 



Nestling of Spot-billed Toucanet (Selcnidera maculirostris) showing feather-trod s 
and serrated pads (a) on metatarsal joint. A. Enlarged view of serrated 
pad. 


■A Deep-Sea Angler-Fish , Melanocetcs joeksoml 

Mr, C. Tate Regan, F.Z.S., exhibited a specimen of a 
remarkable fish, Nelamcetus johnsonii Giinth., that had been 
presented to the British Museum by the Hon. Walter Rothschild, 
F.R.S., and made the following remarks ;~~ 

“ This curious fish has an enormous mouth armed with slender 
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pointed depressible teeth and an extraordinarily distensible 
stomach ; it belongs to the order Pediculati and is a bathypelagic 
species, uniformly blackish in colour; like the Angler ( Lophins 
piscatorms) it has the first ray of the spinous dorsal fin situated 
on the snout and modified into a line and bait; in this case the 
bait is a luminous bulb. 

“ The species is known from six specimens from the North 
Atlantic, three dredged at considerable depths by the ‘ Travailleur ’ 
et ‘Talisman/ ‘Valdivia 7 and ‘Michael Bars’ expeditions, and 
three in the British Museum collection. The last are from 3 to 
3§ inches long (from snout to end of caudal fin) and include the 
type described by Gunther (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1864, p. 301, pi. xxv.) 
from Madeira; this had in its stomach a partly digested Scopeloid 
fish (.Lampcmyctus crocodilus Risso) about 7 inches long. The 
second specimen was taken at the surface in 31° 1ST. and 37° W., 
and had in its stomach an almost perfect L. crocodilus nearly 
8 inches long; this was captured by Captain Charles C. Dixon, 
master of the bark ‘ Elginshire/ who also secured the fish 
exhibited to-night at 7 a.m. on August 27th, 1910, in 40° 19' N. 
and 42° 25' W. By a strange coincidence this specimen also 
contains a L. crocodilus , and judging by the anterior part of the 
head, which is still visible, one about 8 inches long; it is curled 
round into a complete circle in the stomach of the Melcmoceins. 

“ Captain Dixon writes that the Mdanocetus was still alive 
when captured and that from his observations he believes that it 
could make the ‘ lure 7 luminous or not at will. The fact that 
it was caught early in the morning is interesting, for it is known 
that at night many fishes that dwell at a depth of 300 fathoms 
or more may approach much nearer the surface; here the large 
Lampcmyctus may have been seized and its struggles may have 
brought the captor still further out of its depth and rendered it 
helpless/ 7 


November 11, 1913. 

Dr. B. E. Harmer, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., 
in the Chair. 

Mr. E. 6. Boulenger, F.Z.S., Curator of Reptiles, exhibited 
a quite young specimen of the Matamata Terrapin (Chdys ftm~ 
briata ), the shell of which measured but 5 cm. in length. This 
specimen, the smallest yet recorded, differed from the existing 
descriptions of the young of this species in the under surfaces 
being of a bright magenta-red instead of pale yellow. Mr. Bou¬ 
lenger suggested that as all the young previously described were 
more than double the size of the specimen exhibited, red might 
be the normal coloration of the under surfaces as a juvenile 
livery. 



Text-fig. 192. 
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Hybrid Birds. 

Mr. D. Sbth-S>iith, F.Z.S., Curator of Birds, exhibited a 
remarkable hybrid (text-fig. 192) between a Black-winged Peacock 
(Pavo mjripenms) and a Domestic Hen (said to be a cross-bred 



game and Leghorn), which had been bred and presented to the 
Society by Mr. R. P. Wheadon of Ilminster. This bird was 
hatched in 1911 and is believed to be only the second example 


Hybrid Black-winged Peafowl* witli its mother* a brown-and-white domestic hen. 
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of this hybrid ever produced, although hybrids between peafowl 
and guinea-fowl had been recorded. It was mostly white in 
colour, splashed, especially on the neck, with reddish brown, a 
colour derived from the domestic hen, its mother. It showed 
clearly the characters of both parents. 

Mr. Seth-Smith also showed photographs, by means of lantern- 
slides, of a male hybrid Pheasant between Calophasis mikado 
and C. ellioti and of a male Jungle-fowl between G alius varius 
and G, gallics. 

The former had been bred in Sussex by Mrs. E. J. Johnstone, 
and kindly presented to the Society. It resembled a very dark- 
coloured Elliot’s Pheasant, with the head and neck, breast, and 
abdomen black. The tail was black, suffused with chestnut and 
crossed with broad white bands. 

The hybrid Gallics , which was one of several bred in the 
Gardens, was very intermediate between the two parent species. 
The comb was shaped like that of G. varius , but was slightly 
serrated, while the central wattle of G. varius was present 
though reduced in size, as well as the two side wattles of 
G. gallics. The neck hackles, which in G. varius are short and 
rounded, were in the hybrid moderately long as in G. galius, 
but rounded at the ends, while the colour of these hackles 
as well as of the tail, was violet-purple. This bird appeared to 
he identical with that named Gallics miens by Temininck. 


Dorsal Glands in Armadillos. 

(Text-figures 193-195.) 

Mr. R. I. PococK, E.R.S., F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, ex¬ 
hibited some specimens of Armadillos of the genus Eupkractus * 
(formerly Dasypus) to show the presence of a row of glands upon 
the pelvic portion of the carapace, and remarked:—“In the 
middle line of the pelvic shield there is an unpaired series of two, 
three, or four scars which are ill-defined in the living animal but 
tolerably conspicuous in dried skins and clearly marked when the 
scales are removed f rom the osseous scutes. Their conspicuousness 
in museum specimens cannot have escaped the notice of syste¬ 
matic workers, hut apparently their significance has never been 
investigated. 

“ My attention was originally drawn to them by noticing that 
in newly born Hairy Armadillos (E. villosus) there are two or 
three small holes, one on the fourth, a second on the fifth, and 
sometimes a third on the sixth row of scutes of the shield in 
question. At this early stage the integument is unossified and can 
easily be cut with a razor.* A section through the holes in 
question shows that they are the orifices of shallow pits directed 

* According, to-Thomas-, P. Z. S. 1911, p. HI, Dasjyms must be transferred to the 
Pel)a Armadillos, replacing Tatvsia. 
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downwards and forwards and dipping into the dermis which is 
especially thickened and apparently highly glandular beneath 


Text-fig. 193. 


A. Longitudinal section of the three glands in the newly horn 

Hairy Armadillo {JEtipliractus villosus ). 
epidermis; D, glandular thickened dermis; 0, orifice of pit. 

B, Pelvic carapace of the same showing the glandular orifices 

on the 4th, 5th and 6th belts. 
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them, the topmost layer of the thickening being marked with a 
few spots of black pigment. The glandular nature of the pits 
was readily ascertained in the case of living adult armadillos of 


Text-fig. 194. 



Photograph of part of the pelvic carapace of an adult living Hairy Armadillo 
showing the three glands on the 4th, 5th, and 6th belts. (The gland-bearing 
sente of the 6th belt was fractured and the pits being filled with secretion 
showed up more clearly than when dry.) 

this species by squeezing the scutes bearing the scars and pressing 
from them drops of fluid with the same objectionable odour as 
Proc. Zqol. Soc. — 1918, No. LXXIII. 73 
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that which characterises these animals. Since the glands, judging 
from external appearances, are equally developed in adults of both, 
sexes and appear at birth, there is no reason for thinking their 
function is in any way sexual. Their smell may be sufficiently 
nauseous to protect armadillos from enemies or it may act only 
as a guide enabling these animals to track each oilier and keep 
together. 

Text-fig. 195, 



Drawing of the central portion of the pelvic carapace of the Six-hauded Armadillo 
{Eupliraetns sevcinctus) with four glandular pits, suggesting the origin of 
the pits from the enlargement and concrescence of the bristle-pores. 

u When the dorsal carapace of an armadillo is stripped, cleaned 
and dried, the position of the glands is marked on the under side 
of the pelvic shield by a row of bony prominences. Each pro¬ 
minence represents a gland and is in reality a hollow bony pit 
resulting from the ossification of the dermal layer immediately 
beneath the gland. This at all events is the case in a, carapace of 
Muphractm sexcinctus kindly lent to me by Mr. R. E. Holding. In 
this specimen there are seven free rings behind the scapular 
shield, but the seventh is not so free as those that precede it. 
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Following this are nine rings fused together and constituting the 
pelvic shield. The median glandular pits are observable upon the 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth of these ; and the scutes which carry 
them are distinguished by their shape from those of the rest of 
the pelvic shield. The glandular pit upon the sixth ring is much 
smaller and shallower than the rest and is especially interesting 
as showing the origin of the specialized glandular areas. The 
scutes of the carapace in this species are covered with pores, many 
of which are quite small; but a varying number, generally about 
ten and lying in two grooves, are much larger and arranged in two 
longitudinal lines meeting anteriorly and forming a somewhat 
horseshoe-shaped pattern. That these large pores perforate 
the bony scutes may be seen by holding the carapace against 
the light. 

“ According to de Meijere* these pores are bristle-pores and 
indicate lines of fusion between small and originally separated 
scutes. However that may be, there is no doubt, I think, that 
the glands above described result from the concentration and fusion 
of these rows of pores. The evidence for this is particularly strong 
in the case of the posterior of the four glands in Ewphractus 
sexcinctns where the pores may be seen to be concentrated in the 
shallow central depression of the scute that bears them.” 


November 25, 1913. 

Prof. E. W. MacBride, M.A., D.Sc., F.E.S,, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Secretary read the following report on the additions 
made to the Society’s Menagerie during the month of October 
1913:— 

The number of registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie 
during the month of October last was 214. Of these 104 were 
acquired by presentation, 42 by purchase, 1(> were received on 
deposit, 38 in exchange, and 14 were born in the Gardens. 

The number of departures during the same period, by deaths 
and removals, was 237. 

Amongst the additions special attention may he directed to:— 

3 Entellus Langurs (Presbytis mtellus ), from North India, and 
1 Wanderoo Macaque (Macacus silenm ), from Malabar, presented 
by W. 0. Danckwerts, Esq., K.O., F.Z.S., on October 14th and 
24th. 

1 Sclater’s Dog (Canis sclateri ), from the Amazons, purchased 
on October 2nd. 

1 Mexican Tree-Porcupine (Coendu mexicanus) and 1 Peba 
# De Meijere, Morphol. Julirb. xxi. pp. 31P>, 318 (1894). 

73* 
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Armadillo (.Tatusia mvem-cimta), from Mexico, purchased on 
October 8th and 30th. 

1 Dorsal Hr rax (.Dendroliyrax dorsalis ), from Sierra Leone, 
presented by Mrs. A. M. Bettington on October 7th. 

1 Black-backed Hangnest (Icterus mesomdas ), from Central 
America, 1 Loo-Choo Jay (Lalocitta lidthii ), from the Loo-0boo 
Islands, and 1 Purple-breasted Parrot (Triclarm cyanogastra), 
from S.E. Brazil, all new to the Collection, received in exchange 
on October 27th. 

2 American Harriers (Circus hudsonius) and 1 Mississippi Kite 
(Icterus mississippieiisis ), from North America, both new to the 
Collection, received in exchange on October 7th. 

3 Pileated Guana (Penelope pileata), 3 Arancuan Guans (Ortcdis 
amucucm ), and 2 Rufous-necked Rails (Aramides chiricote), from 
Para, all new to the Collection, presented by the Goeldi Museum 
on October 20th. 

2 Brazilian Tortoises (Platemys platycephala ), new to the 
Collection, purchased on October 15th. 


Prof. H. Maxwell Lefroy, M.A., F.Z.S., Honorary Curator of 
Insects, briefly described the arrangement of the New Insect 
House, the progress made with the fitting-up of the interior, and 
the installation of and method of displaying the exhibits. 


Mr. It. H. Burne, M.A., F.Z.S., showed some specimens of 
foetal skeletons prepared by the Beale-Schultze method. The 
foetus after being dehydrated is soaked in 1-3 per cent, caustic 
potash, and finally mounted in glycerine. By this procedure the 
soft parts become almost completely transparent, leaving any 
calcareous deposit opaque* 

The specimens shown were foetuses of the Fowl, Horse, and 
Man. In the Fowl attention was drawn to the three separate 
metatarsals that at an older stage fuse to form the single tarso- 
metatarsus. In the same way in the Horse the ossifying shafts 
of the ulna, fibula, and splint-bones could be clearly distinguished. 

A specimen of the skeleton of a Star-fish (Asterias rubens) 
prepared by the same method was also exhibited. 
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Acanthistius 
ciuetus , 868, 869. 
ftiscus, 868, 878. 
Acanthopacelus 
bifurcm, 1006. 
melanzotms, 1007, 

1008. 

reticulatus , 1008. 
Acanthorhynehus, 

3.065. 

Achradoerinus, 898- I 
899. 

Achramorpha, 758, 766, ; 
798. 

glaoialis , 765. 
grandinis, 765, 
nivalis, 765. 
schulzei, 765. 
truncat'd , 765. 

Acineta, 428. 

Acleropogon 
piceus, 618. 

Acmepteron 
cincrascens, 856, 357. 
poasina, 356, 367. 
Acridotberes 
melanostemm, 1091. 
Acropaeoilia, 1014, 
toVfeiH*, 1018. 

Actias 
selene , 618. 

Actinia 
claims , 969. 
eylindrica, 966, 972. 
Aetitis 

hgpoleucm, 1054, 

Adeona 

JbUaceafasokdh, 53*2, 
Adeonella, 492, 519, 

528. 

contort a, 504, 529. 
platalea, 463, 501, 514, 
529-532, 537. 
pidgstomella, 580, 581. I 


Adeonella 
(Lam inop ora) 
cunt or ta , 529. 
AdeonelLopsis, 528. 
crosslandi, 463, 53i, 
582, 587. 
rf&lojna, 581, 532. 
imperjorata , 581. 
subsulcata, 53 L. 
JEchiuophoms 
major, 654. 

JEgialitis 
nivosa -, 861. 

JEgotheles, 1065. 

novie-hollandm, 1062. 
iEluredus 

melanoceph. alus , 1065. 
JEquorea, 970. 

forskalii , 967. 

Aetea 

anguina, 462-464, 582. 
468, 464. 

Irancata, 462, 465, 
532. 

ASfchopyga 

1091. 

Aetosaurus, 629, 630. 

fcrratus, 624. 

Jix 

galericulata , 1047. 
1047,1048. 
Afaro, 979. 
amtiveniralis, 981. 

- amazontun, 981, 990. 

; mltratm , 981. 

!■ Agalycbnis 
! calcarifcr, 1023, 

1038. 

spurrelli , 1024, 1025, 
1038. 

Alca 

1056. 

Alcedo 

aswikus , 1060, 


Alcedo 

hengalensis , 1060. 
ispida , 1060. 
Alcyoncellum. 787. 
gelatinosum, 746, 

5 787. 

j Alcyonella 

articidata, 441. 
fnngosa, 450. 
Aleyonidium 
duplex , 488. 
Alopoglossns 
copii, 1038. 
fuliginosa, 1034. 
Alfciciis 
striatm, 372. 
variolosus, 878. 

Alytes 

obstetricam , 1025. 
Amabilia, 571. 

Amazilia 
/«&>/*, 1063. 
Aniblystoma 
/igrinum , 403-413. 
Ameiva 

bndgesii, 1032. 
festiva , 1033. 

Am phemtocrimis, 911. 
Amphisbfena 
fidiginosa , 1094. 
Auiphiute, 754, 798. 

paid ini, 755. 
Ampboridiuui, 787. 
viridis, 787. 

Ampboriscua, 781, 798, 
804. 

huecwhii, 782, 790. 
chrysalis, 782. 
ei/athiscas, 782, 795, 
cglindrus, 782. 
eiongatus , 782. 
jlamnm, 752. 
grig or ii, 782. '■ •;' 
knjpt ora phis, 782. 
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Amphoriscus 

Tiiurmanensis , 753. 
oblatus, 711, 782. 
or ipar us, 782. 
pomlnm, 752. 
somoni, 782. 
testiparus, 782. 
tkompsoni , 753. 
ttrna, 782. 

Amphorula, 787. 

solida, 787. 

Auadia 

ocellar a, 1033. 
mitafa , 1033. 1038. 
Anamixilla, 758, 786, 
798. 

torresi , 766. 

Anampses 

aendeopnnctatm , 372. 
•pdicker , 371-373. 
Anascbisma, 957. 
Anastomus, 688, 690. 
Anehisaurns, 629, 630. 
Ancylus, 427. 

Anoclonta, 428. 

Anolis' 

hrcinceps, 1031,1038, 
fasciatus, 1030, 
godmani, 1031. 
macrolepis, 1032. 
macuHvmtris, 1030. 
Tiotopkolis , 1032. 
princeps , 1031. 
Anoplotherium, 879- 
88*2, 886-888, 890- 
893. 

Antedon, 903, 904. 
Anthropoides 
virgo, 1053. 

An tkr opopi thecms 
troglodytes, 1090. 
Aphaneramma, 956. 
Aphelocotna 
sordid®, 1091. . 

Aphroceras, 768, 776, 
798. 

■ alcicornis, 777, 789. 

asconoidt®, 729. 

.. empties®, 777. 
cataphracta, 711, 
777. 

diarensis , 777. 
eortieata, 777, 

., elougaia, 777. 
rernosa, 754. 
sericahm, 756. 
sgconoides, 764. 
Apodemns 

hykridenm, 835-837. 
sylmticm sylmtbus. 
835,837, 


Appias, 616. 
sp., 615, 618. 
album, 614, 618. 
paulina, 614, 61.7, 618. 
Aprosm ictus 
ogan opygrus, 1058. 

A pten od y t es, 1044. 

■pennantii , 394, 
Apteryx, 1043. 

Aquila 

verreauxi, 1049. 
Aracbnechtlira 
zeytimica, 1066. 

A ram ides 

chin cote, 1052, 1104. 
ypecaha, 1052. 

Aram us 

scol.opa.cens , 1053. 
Archegosaurus, 956. 
ArAdspi rostreptus 
nili dns, 1093. 
Archonias 
tUsmorphifcs , 356. 
intermedia, 355, 

367. 

mgresccns, 356. 
Arcoscalpellmu, 850, 
853. 

Ardea, 658, 690, 691, 
693, 694, 696-699, 
703. 

egret ta, 1045. 
herodias. 1045. 

— lessoni , 1045, 

1091. 

purpurea , 1045. 

Ardelta, 674. 

min ut a, 1045. 

Argiuia 
sp., 614, 618. 

Argus 

gigemieus, 1051. 
Artaxnus 
fuseus, 613, 635. 
leucogaster , 1066. 
Arthropoma 
cedliii, 462, 508. 
Artynas, 787. 
compressus, 787. 
vtilosum , 746. 
Arfcynella,. 787, 
compress®, 787. 
Arfcynes, 787. 

compressa, 787. 
Artynium, 787. 

compressum, 787. 

Artynophyliuxn, 787; 

mftpmsww, 787. 

' Asarcia .. 

variah ills, 1055. 

Ascaltis, 717,787. 


As rail is 

bof riptides sokmderii, 

725. 

canadensis, 724, 

787. 

cerebrum , 724. 

— doc ip ions, 725, 
compact a, 724. 
darwinii , 725. 

— caroti, 724. 
gegenhauri, 725. 

— chwrybdtea , 724. 
goethei, 725. 
lamarckii, 726. 

— aoassizii, 724. 
solavderii, 725. 

Ascaudra, 717, 

787. ' 

angulata , 721. 

721. 

complicata am rdmdes, 

720. 

contort a, 721. 
comdata , 726. 
cord at a, 721, 787. 
densa, 721. 
echinoides, 722. 
falcata , 717, 720,722, 
788,790. 
kermem, 722. 
Meherkiikriii, 723, 
•miralnlk , 761. 
n itida, 723. 
jawi/s, 723. 

2 >inus, 723. 
reticulaturn., 723. 

— reticulata , 723. 
sertnkiria, 723. 
tenuis, 723. 
varicdtilis, 723, 

— aradmoides, 721. 

—• cermeornis , 721 . 

— eonjmticolu , 721. 

— bispidminia, 722. 
Ascetta, 717, 788. 

blanca, 724. 

— phillipim , 726, 
dalhrus, 725. 
eoriacm himmitia, 

726. 

jlexilis, 725, 
macleayi, 726. 
primardialh , 726, 730, 

788, 

— dictyoides, 725, 

— lociilosa, 726. 

— poterium, 726. 

• — protogenes , 726, 
procumbens, 726, 
mgittaria , 727. 
sceptrum, 727* 
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Ascetta 

spungma, 727. 
i tesieuki, 72 1 , 

Ascilla, 788. 
cunt react, 72!5. 
gracilis’, 725, 788. 

— eonvallcirm, 725 . 

— jagonic a, 720. 
Ascoinetra, 788. 

primordial'a, 788. 
Aseortis, 788. 
clarkii, 721 . 
corallorhiza, 721. 
frag ills, 722. 
horrida, 722, 788. 
lacunosa, 722. 

Asculiuis, 788. 

armcUa. 721, 788. 
Asutim, 788. 

ur red. fee, 788. 

Aseute, gen. nov., 710, 
729, 798, 799. 
a scon aid as, 729. 
uteoides , 710, 718, 
729. 

Aseyssa, 717, 719, 787, 
798, 799. 
acufem, 729. 
troglodytes, 729. 
Aselius, 420, 401, 404, 
437. 

aquations, 427. 

Asio 

o/ws, 1061. 

Aspatlm 
gtdaris, 1000 . 
Aspidelectra, 401. 
Aspidostoma 
giga.itfeuot, 487. 

Aster ias 
rubens, 1104. 
Astrosulera, 788. 

willet/aua, 788. 

Ate 

cana.ee , 359, 367. 
Athene, 1062. 

nodua, 1081. 

Athens, 1034. 

Atracfcus 
■iridescent, 1035. 
midticinctus, 1035. 
Aulaeorhamphus 
prasmus, 1003. 
Auloplegma, 788. 
haeekeli, 721. 
lomlomm, 788, 
Aulorhiza 

■intestinal i$, 720, 7S8. 


Baeria, 708,780,798,803. 


Baeria 

achat ends, 77 5. 
Bahenieeps, 615-703. 
rex, 644, 650,701—703, 
1039, 1045, 1092. 
Balajnoptera 

aciitorostruta , 1076, 

1077, 1085. 1086. 
borealis, 1073, 1074, 

1070-1080, 1083, 

1085-1087, 1089, 

1090. 

brydei , 1074-1077, 

1079, 1080, 1082- 
1087, 1089,1090. 
musetdus, 1070, 1089. 
p hy sains, 1070, 1077, 

I 1085. 

Baiun us, 842, 840. 
caUistoderma, 847. 
coroHiformis, 847. 
evermanm, 847. 
kirs/d as, 847. 
kodmius, 847, S48. 
■psUtacus, 847. 

Baleariea 

chrysopdargus , 1053, 
Basiliscus 
crater lean ns, 1032. 
galerilus , 1032 
Ba tints 

hottentotta , 1093. 
Bathystethus 
tmitral am, 373, 374. 
orient ale -, 373. 

Bafcr ac hid e r p eto n, 949, 

955, 95(5, 958-961. 
Unmtim, 950, 951, 
953, 954, 902. 
Batracbosuehus, 956. 

Beania 

hirtisshna, 467. 
hyadesi, 467. 
intermedia, 467. 
rtiaqdlanmi, 467, 
530. 

mini 1 nils, 462, 467. 
quadriconmta , 467. 
spinigera, 402, 407. 
Belodon, 623, 629. 
Belonesox, 979. 
helhanus, 977, 990, 
991. 

Bematiscus 
traiisoacdcnsis, 547, 
548. 

trevelyani, 547. 
villosm, 546-548. 
Bieellaria, 476. 

| ekmfcensk, 462, 467, 
1 534. . 


xxi 

Bieellaria 
• cilia in, 468, 470. 
Bicidiunt, 970. 
asqnorcce, 967-909, 972. 
clams , 969. 
pamsitmun, 969, 972. 
Btfaxaria 
ahyssicola, 528. 
cormgafa , 527. 
deuticidata , 527. 

Uecis, 528. 
admit a., 528. 

■pa pill at a, 528. 
reticulata., 527, 528. 
submucronata, 527. 
vagans, 463, 527, 528, 
532, 533. 

Biflustra 
annul a, 486. 

Bithynia, 437. 

tenfuculata , 427. 
Bitltynis 

y and i chattel it, 930. 
hildehmndti, 926, 928, 
930. 

Bizi urn, 393. 

lobelia, 396. 

Boa 

occidentalis, 1094. 

Bella 

cylinclm, 359. 
machuea , 359, 367. 
sodalis, 359, 367. 
Boobon 

fuligimsus , 1092. 
Bofcauriis, 652, 699, 
stellans, 1045, 
Bothriceps, 956, 957. 
Bothrodytes, 424. 

Both raps 
acrochordus, 1037. 
Boulengerina, 374. 
Braehypfcermis 
aura.uft'ms, 1063. 
Braehvrbaphis, gen. nov., 

997, 980. 

rheddophora, 990, 997, 

998. 

Brady pus 

tridocfylus, 1094. 
Brecfcia, 484. 
australis, 465. 
longer,, 465. 

tropica, 462, 465, 532. 
Browmella, gen, no?., 
627. 

cffrimm, 627,628, 633. 
Bubal is 

ca.ec ma, 818, 819, 

— sdhornei, 820, 82 L 
—• typica, 821. 
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Bubalis 
cofeci, 819. 

Bubo, 151. 
lacteu$, 1061. 
maculosus, 1061. 
maximus , 668, 1061. 
Bucorvus, 670, 1061, 
Buffonella, 505. 

Bufo 

hamaiitievs, 1022. 
hypomelos, 1022, 1038. 
marinas , 1022. 
typhonius, 1022. 
Bugula, 459, 470, 522. 
avicularis, 479. 
bicornis , 476. 
caliculata , 469, 479. 
capensis, 471, 472. 
dentate, 472. 
gracilis, 472. 
mirabilis , 472. 
mirmyana, 479. 
neritina , 472. 

— minima, 462, 471. 

— ramosa, 472. 

— 472. 

— ienuata, 472. 
j'eticulata, 472. * 

— unicornis, 472. 
robusta , 462, 471, 534. 
versicolor, 472. 

Bugulopsis 

pcachii, 473, 474, 534. 
B nth us 
gihboms , 542. 

Butleria 
faula, 360. 
hi age, 360. 
ferf&ot. 360, 367. 

360, 367. 
Butorides 
cyanurus, 650. 


Caberea, 474, 475, 481. 
crammargimia , 480. 
danewm, 477. 

534. 

reiifomm , 479, 480. 
Oaberiella, 475. 

Cacatua 
sulphurea, 1058. 
Osecilia 

intermedia, 1020,1034. 
isthmim, 1020. 

' nigricans,. 1022, 
pachynema , 1020,1022. 
palmeri , 1021. 
tentacufata, 1020. 
Caica* 1059, 

5 melanocephala, 1058* 


Caiman 
sclerops, 1030. 

Calantiea, 937, 938, 942, 
947. 

(Titan ole pas) 
t r«to, 943, 948. 
Calcispongia, 789. 

compressa, 789. 
Calodromas, 1051. 

elegans, 1050. 
Calophasis 

1052, 1098. 
mikado , 818, 1094. 
Caloporella, 484. 
Calopsifctacua 
novce-hollandw, 1058, 
1059. 

Calpidium, 483. 

Cal well ia, 465. 

Campy lorhynoh us 
unicolor , 1066. 
Oancroma, 645, 649, 652, 
674, 689-691, 693- 
696. 698-700, 703. 
cGchlearia , 699. 
zeledoni , 1045, 1091. 
Canda, 473, 474. 
arachnoides, 480. 
fossilis, 480. 
reiiformis , 462, 479, 
481, 534. 
tenuis, 480. 

Can is 

aniarcHcus , 382-393. 
aritf/tw, 384, 380, 393. 
aureus, 384. 
asarce, 392. 

cancrivorus, 382-384, 
390, 333. 
familiaris, 384. 
fulvipes , 390. 
gracilis , 390. 
juntos, 383, 384. 
latram , 382-393, 
lupasler , 386, 390, 

392. 

ZttjDM#, 384, 390,393, 
mewmelas. 384. 
microtis . 390, 
aecidentalis , 384, 390, 
paUipes, 386, 390, 892, 

393. 

pawidens, 390. 
rudis, 390. 

schteri, 390, 391,1103. 
urostictus, 390. 
vetulns, 383, 384, 393. 
(Nyctereutes) jtwo-* 
cyomides, 391. 
CapitosauTUs, 956. 
Caprimulgus, 1065,1072. 


Oaprimulgus 
mropmts , 1062. 

Canuix 
cheilio , 370. 
guara, 370. 

Cannons 

leu cur us, 817. 

Oariama 

burmeistcri, 1094. 
crista la, 1054. 

Carp hi bis 

spinicolMs , 654, 1047. 
Carpophaga 
rujigula, 1056. 

Cary si us 
commodm , 866. 
suhrufescens, 365, 867. 
Castor 

canadensis, 1091. 
Casuarius 
keysseri, 542. 

1091. 

uniappendicuUitm , 
1048. 

Catantica 

(Seillielepas), 947, 948. 
Culargynnis 
dryadina, 342, 367- 
Oatemiria, 465. 
diaphana , 462, 482, 
485, 532. 

462, 481, 482, 

* 489. 

parasitica , 489. 

Oaten icella 
con td, 485. 
emitinua, 485. 
comuta, 483, 484. 
delieatufa, 483. 
clega.ns, 484. 
fusca, 483. 
internodia , 484, 485. 
perforata, 488. 
scpfcnfrionalis , 485, 
Umrina , 483. 
umfamaia, 483. 
Cathartes, 661, 1069* 
attra, 655, 1048. 
Calhrina, 717. 

Catopsilia, 616, 
erocale, 615. 
pyremthe , 614, 615. 
Celiaria, 461, 493, 
austral is, 495, 496. 
bicornis , 495, 
coniigua , 497. 
demmnti, 496, 497. 
dimncaia , 495. 

495. 

fisiulosa, 490, 496, 

I ; gracilis, 490, 495-497. 
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Cell aria 

gracilis tessellafu, 492, 
495, 497, 595. 

Mrsuta, 496. 
jullieni , 496. 
magnified , 497. 
mahnmnsis , 495-497. 
oculatu, 490. 
rigida , 495, 496. 
saiicornia, 494. 
salicoruioides , 497. 
ten ell a, 490. 
tenuirostris, 495, 497- 
variability, 495, 496. 
wandeli , 496. 
wasinensis, 462, 495- 
497, 535. 

Cellarinella, 528. 

Cellepora, 461, 529. 
albirodris , 522. 

— typica, 522. 
avicularis, 5U8. 
cidaris , 521. 
ciliata, 509. 
columnaris, 521. 
conicct, 508. 
coronopus, 50S-510. 
eatonmm, 508. 
evexa, 508. 
hyalina , 509. 
incrassata, 509. 
megasoma, 508. 
pumicosa, 509, 520. 
ramulosa , 509, 510. 
redoutii , 508. 
rota, 510. 
mrdonica 509. 
simonensis , 508. 
spongites, 509. 

Cellularia, 461, 493. 
diplodidymoides , 492. 
spatulala, 478, 
tubueellaria , 494. 

Oentropomus 
rupesiris, 375. 

Ceraterpeton, 960, 962. 
galvani, 958, 959, 962. 
retmdatim , 955, 959, 
961. 

Cereopithecus 
kandtif 542. 

CereopsiS 

novce-kollandhe, 1047, 

Cerianthus 
membranaceus , 966. 

Cerri capra 
amndinmn , 537, 

Cemilus 
mimtjac, 817. 

Cervus 

545, 817. 


Cemis 

canadensis , 816. 
canadensis siberica , 545. 
danta, 817. 

el aphis, 543, 545, 816. 
eustcphwuus , 545. 
uni color, 817. 

Ceryle 

ale yon, 1060. 
amcricana , 1060. 

1060. 

maxima, 1060. 

Ceyx 

rufidoris, 1060. 
Cbaradrius 
pluvial is , 1055. 

Cliari s 
chrysas , 352. 
subtessellata, 351, 367. 
turrialhenm, 352, 
367. 

Chnsmorhynehus 
nudi co Ids, 1065. 
Chaumi, 1042, 1043. 
ckavaria, 1040, 1041, 
1047. 

crist ala, 1092. 

Cheilio 
inermis, 371. 
Cheilopora, 515. 

Chelys 

fimbriaia, 1097. 
Chilopora, 515. 

Chicmis 
aftia, 1055. 

Chironomus, 433, 436- 
439. . 

Chizierhis, 641. 

Chlidonia 

cordieri , 462, 489, 490, 
492, 533. 
Chloephaga 
imrnata, 1047. 
Choanot&mia, 564. 

coronata , 861. 
Ohorizopora 
brongmarti. 507. 
Chrysaora, 969. 
Chrysocbloris, 546. 

villosa , 547, 
Chrysopelea 
ornaia, 420. 

Chrysotis, 1059. 

Cicada, 618. 

Ciconia, 645, 679, 6< c 
699. 

1046. 
Cirmamopteryx 
| rubiginosa, 1094. 

! t Cinosterinim 
j spurrdli, 1030,1038, 


I Circus 

guiildi , 1049. 

! hadsomus, 1104, 

| Citliaroscehis 
; koekii, 1093. 

! Cittotsenia, 569. 

| Cittura 

| cy a not is, 1060. 

j sanghiremis , 1060. 

| Clathrina, 730, 789. 

| cavata , 724, 

| da thru s, 789. 

j laminoclathrata , 727., 
i latitubidata , 737, 

i 788. 

S osculum , 726. 

! reticulum, 718. 
mdphirea , 725, 727. 
tripodifem , 706, 717, 
728. 

; — gravida , 724. 

j ventricosa , 724. 

j Clara, 505, 522. 
j Claviporella 
! pulchra, 483. 

| Olystolyntlius, 789. 

! vesical a, 789. 

i Cnesterodon, 980. 
camegiei, 1000. 
decemmaculatus, 1000, 
1001. 

scalpridims, 1008. 
Cobalopsis 
lafonia , 363, 367. 
j Cobalus 
: c/ah but, 362. 

j ictaaws, 362, 367. 

j Icmreolm , 362, 367. 

j nigra ns, 362, 367. 

| pivdar, 362, 367, 

| Codiacrinus, 886. 

| Coend u 

| mcxicamis, 1303. 

! Coen o cyst is 
I richardsoni, 897. 

: Ccenostoinella, 789. 
j caminm, 789. 
i Coenostomium, 789, 

I erambessa, 789. 
i Coenostomus, 789. 
primigearns, 789. 
Coereba 

| cyamea, 1065. 
j Colap tes 

’ mexicanoides, 1063, 

| Colins 

« capensh, 1063. 

- Coluber 

hdmue, 424. 

!-. Coin mbs. 

, 1056, 
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Columbula 
pictd, 1056. 

Colymhus 
scpteni r ion alls, 394. 

Compsognatlius, 029. 

Conger 
vulgaris, 635. 

Comioehmtes 
albojubatus, 1090. 

Coiiurus 
jendayi, 1058. 

Oopsyelms 
smtlaris, 614. 

Coraeias 
garrida, 1060. 
indie a, 1060. 

Cordylophora, 427, 
431. 

Corraehia, gen. nov., 
351. 

leiwQplaga , 851, 

307. 

Corynoporella, 465. 

CorythDeola, 641. 

Corytbaix 
albicmtata, 639. 
persa, 3057. 

Corythophanes 
cristatus, 1032. 

Costaticella 
Un eat a, 483. 

Costicelia, 483. 

Cotugnia, 570, 571. 

Ooturnix 

coromandel ica, 1052. 

Craetieus 
destructor , 1065, 

Craspedozoum, 475. 

Creadion 

caruncukt tits, 1065. 

Oenothrix, 431. 
kiihmm , 430. 
pcdi/spom, 430. 

Crex, 670. 

Cribricella, 483. 

Cribrilina, 529. 
fyularis, 474, 476. 
nuliata, 462, 501. 

Crisia, 473, 493. 
pilosa. 477. 

Orisfcutella, 431, 976. 

CroKsoptiion . 
mantchuricum, 1052. 

Crotalus 
conjluentus, 422. 

Cryptocrinus, 895-897. 

Cuculus 
caroms, 1057. 

Cumulipora 

angukda, 502. , 
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Cupularia, 481. 
oweni, 508. 

Cursorius, 651. 

Oyanea 
and ica, 969. 

Cyanocomx 
humosus, 1065. 

Cyanops 
fiavtfrons, 1063. 

Cyanorhauiplms 
alpinus , 1058. 

Cyatliiscus, 789. 
actinia , 777% 789. 

Cyelocorus 
tin cat us, 419, 425. 

Cy closrem ia 
subcar idea, 358, 
367. 

Cyclotosaurus, 956. 

Cyclunocrimts, 913. 
parmdus, 894, OIL 

Cygmis 

mgricollis, 1047. 
olor, 1047. 

Oylindrcecium, 464. 

Cymbirhynchus 
macrorhynchus, 1065. 

Cynselurus 
juhatus, 1093. 

Oy metis 
penicillata, 559. 

Oynocepbalns 
anulis , 856, 859. 

Cyphosus 
emerasems, 373. 

Cypselns 
apus, 1062. 


Dacelo 

gigantca, 1060. 

Dana is, 619. 
aglrn, 617. 

Imn iacc, 616, 617. 
septenfrionis, 615- 
618. 

Daption 
capemis, 1044. 
Dasylophus 
supcrcUiosus, 643. 
Dasyprocta 
wlomhiana , 814. 
variegatm , 1094. 
Dasypns ^Euphractus, 
Davainea, 570, 876, 

877. 

Decapterus 
sancia-helcnm, 373. 
Dendrobsania, 479. 


Dend rebates 
aurotania, 1029, 1038. 
paracusis , .1028, 1029. 
tinctorius, 1026 -1029, 
1038. 

— chocoeuMs, 1026, 
■1028, 1038. 

—coctiei, 1026, 1027, 
1038. 

— coot emu, 1027. 

— daudini , 1027. 
trmttatus , 1029. 

Dend roeopus, 1065. 

major , 1063. 
Dendrooygna 
fulm,'mi. 
Dendrograptus 
serpens, 471. 

Dendrobyrax 
dorsalis, 1104, 

Dendya, 706, 712, 716, 
717, 719, 730, 736, 
737,742, 798-802. 
■prolifera., 728, 
tripodifem, 710, 728. 
Dennat.reton, 789. 
chartemura, 789. 
kodgsoni, 760. 

Diachoris 
spinigem, 467, 
Diastopora, 461. 

Dicseum 

kirundimeeum , 1092. 
Diceratosaurus, 962. 

pnnetolmmtus, 959. 
Dicrurus, 1066, 
carulescem, 614. 
leucopygialis, 614. 
Didelpbys 
amine, 1094. 

Dhnetopia, 465. 

1) i pi oca ulus, 960-962, 
Diplodidymia, 492. 
complivata, 459, 462, 
489-491, 529, 534. 
Diploglosaus 
monoiropis , 1032. 
Diplopbailus, 569, 570. 
Diplopost.be, 569, 570, 
sui-geuem, 570. 
Diplopylidiurn, gen, nov,, 

559, 567-571, 872- 
874, 

gemtt®, 559-561, 563- 
566. 

Diplostoumm, 635. 
Dipsadoboa 
unicolor, 1093. 
Dipsadonaorphus 
blandingii, 1093. 
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Dipsns 

forstenii , 1092, 


Pipylidium, 

564, 

571, 

Oj 

canvnum , 

551, 

554- 

559,870. 



donc/olense, 

549 

, 550. 

553-559, 

561, 

567. 


ech in orhynchokies. 558, 
559. 

gcneitm , 558, 559. 
gervaisii , 558. 
monoophormn , 559. 
monticellii , 559. . 

pasquaMi, 554, 558, j 
559. 

trinckesiif 554, 558, 
559. 

triserutle . 559. 
zschokkci , 552, 559. 

I) i scop ora, 461. 

Dissura, 681, 688, 693, 
703. 

episcopns, 1046. 
Dit&xipora, 485. 

Pjedda, 789. 

•violacea, 753, 789. 
Polichotis 

mageUunicas , 1091. 
Preissensia 
polymorpha, 427, 

439. 

Pro m reus, 692. 

woviS-hpllandicB , 1043. 
Promas, 651. 

Pry in obi us 
dendroplm , 1034. 
Dryonastes 
ceendatus, 814. 
rufieollis, 814. 

Pules 

iv'/faZws, 379. 
fuse its, 375, 377. 
lead sens, 378. 

•macu,lotus, 378. 
w-o/o, 378. 
margin afus, 378. 

— bomnrnm , 378. 
wffZo, 378. 
t(miturns, 383. 
Pimstervillia, 789. 
carcyrenm, 746. 
elegans, 745, 789. 
for mesa, 746. 

Unizervt(P, 745. 
schnidtii , 746, 748, 
Pyssycariura, 790. 

egedii, 790. 
Pyssyconella, 790. 
eaminm , 769. 

-fjumua, 790. 


j Pyssycum, 790. 
Jistulostim, 790. 
periniinum, 773, 

! Dyssycus, 790. 

! primigenius , 790. 


Ebnerella, 790. 
buccichii, 790. 
g regard, 782. 
kiikenthcdi , 753. 
taneeolata, 752. 
nit Ida, 752. 
sclmlzei, 765. 

Eebelatus 
lucina, 358, 367. 
Echidna, 1072. 
Echmoencrinites, 895, 
896. 

Echinorhyuclius, 427. 
Eclectus, 685. 
pectoralis , 1058. 

Terrains , 1058. 

Edward si a 

kergnelenm, 969. 
Egernia 
depressa , 1092. 

Eilhardia, 768, 798. 

sekuhei, 780, 781. 

Elaps 

corallinus , 1021,1036. I 
niicrops, 1036, 1038. i 
mipartitus, 1035,1036. | 
roseubergii, 1021,1034, I 
. 1036. 

Enantia 
te, 357. 

— costaricensis, 357, 
367. 

Enodes 

ergthrophrys, 1065. 
Entomyza 

eganotus , 1065. 
Enyalioides 
he/erolepis , 1032. 
Epbydatia 
jhimatilis , 427, 436. 
Epimachus, 651. 

Epinosis, gen. nor., 366. 

angularis , 367. 

Eresia 

eff/a, 344, 367. 
pwdlina , 344. 
stieta, 344, 367. 
Erithizon 

542. 

Eryops, 956, 957, 961. 
Erythrosuchus, 623, 630. i 
Eschara 

hexagmedis, 529. 
plcdcdea, 529. 


Escharina, 505. 
Escharinella 
cecillean a , 529. 
Escharoides, 461. 

‘ occlusa , 463, 519- 

| 521. 

j Estrelda 

! pkcenicotis , 1005. 

! Eubagis 

j hecuba , 347, 367. 

j vicaria, 347. 

1 Eli era tea 

| chelata , 462, 466. 

| candied, 492. 

j Eudociraus 
j longirodris, 650. 
i Eudyptes 
j chrysvcorne , 394. 

Eugonodreum, gen. nov., 
872, 874-877. 
cedicnemi , 862-866, 

868, 870, 871, 873, 
877. 

Evmectes 
murinus, 814. 
Euparkeria, 620,624,625, 
629, 630, 632. 
capensis , 619, 627, 628, 
632, 633. 

Eupetoieta 
poasina, 343, 367. 
Eupbracfcus 
sexdnctus, 1102, 1103, 
villosits, 1099. 
villoms , 1099, 
Euplectella, 787- 
Euploea, 617-619. 
twe, 615, {>16. 
eoreia, 615. 
kollari , 615, 616» 
Enpodotis 

Awi, 564. 

Eupty ehia 
agnata.; 342, 367* 
autonoe, 342. 
con film* 342. 
drgmo, 311, 367. 
jttani, 342. 

‘to, 342, 

Eurygona 
cataleuca , 349. 
lettcon, 349, 367. 
leucopkripm, 349, 
367. 

watuta, 349, 367. 
mystica, 348, 367. 
Eurylremus 
cchromelas , 1065, 
Eurypyga, 645, 651, 
699. 

jfetozs, 1054,1092. 
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Eurystomus 
orien tails, 1060. 
Eutimalplies 
indicant, 970. 
Evotomys, 838. 
alstoni. 82*2, S27, 829, 
830, 839. 
easarius, 829. 
gla,realm, 829. 

— hritcmnkus, 827, 
830 .' 

norvegicus , 8*29, 830. 
s&omerensis, 829.^ 


Ffdcinellus, 651. 

Pal co 

peregrinus , 1049. 

Falga 

hermione , 366, 367. 
Parcimia, 490. 

oculata , 462, 489, 533. 
Felis 

caracal , 1093. 
concolor , 1091. 
ocreata, 1093. 
pardalis, 1091. 
tigrina, 1094. 
Flabellaris, 474. 
cuspidata, 475, 
flabellaia , 475. 
Ugulatum , 475. 
mtliiseriata, 475. 
rohorata, 475.j 
trisenata, 475. 
(Craspedozoum) %m- 
475. 

(—) rohorata , 475. 
(Menipea) cuspidata, 
534 

Flustra, 494, 529. 
abyssicola, 474, 476. 
cecilii, 508. 
mamillaris , 497. 
Francolinus 
infmcatus, 105*2. 
Fre&ericella, 429, 431, 
444, 447. 

427, 438,439, 
441, 448, 457- 
Fregafca, 661,1045. 
Fiilica 

hue opt era, 1052. 
Fulmar us, 670, 


G adits 

(eglejhms, 578. 
poUackius, 637. 
Galago ' 
iiiakdi, 814, 


Galbula. 

alhirostris , 1063. 
rufivmtns , 1063. 
Galeopilhecus, 631. 
Galiinngo 
coderth, 1054. 
Galliuula 
chioropus, 1052. 
pheniciira, 1052. 

Gallirex, 639. 

johmtoni, 641. 

Gall us 

q alius, 1051, 1052, 
1098. 

varius, 1099. 
Gambusia, 979, 991, 
1000 . 

<#*w, 982, 984. 
amiectcns, 992. 
himaculata, 993. 
ho nit a, 993. 

caudo villa la, 982, 986. 
caymanensis, 982, 990. 
dominiccims , 982, 989, 
990, 1018. 
dew'/, 982, 986. 
episcopi , 992. 
fascial a, 995. 
gradlior, 982,983,989, 
1018. 

gracilis , 984, 999. 
holhrookii, 982, 983, 
990. 

Jmmilis, 984. 
infans, 998. 
joncsii, 993. 
mclanopleura, 982,988. 
melanostida , 982,987. 
nicaraguensis, 982,983, 

985. 

mgropunctata, 982,983, 
987. 

'« 5/r<? ventral is, 992. 
nohitis, 985. 
oliqosticta, 982, 988, 
*990,1018. 
parismina, 992. 
patruelis, 982, 984. 
picturata , 981. 
punctata, 982, 983, 

986. 

punctmdata, 982, 987. 
rhabdophora, 997. 
senilis , 982, 983, 985. 
speciosa, 984. 
terrahensis, 993. 
triden,tiger, 992. 
turrubaremis, 992. 
umbratilis, 998. 
wrm/i r 982, 983, 988, 
1018. 


Gat minims, 426,431,434, 
437. 

427. 

Gasteroeomn, 897, 898. 
Gasterosleus 
aculmlus, 428. 

G11 via 

sielluta, 394. 

Gazeila 
heimetn, 1093. 

Gecimts 
villains, 1063. 
Gemellaria 
loricata, 465, 466. 
Geniellipora 
glabra stria,tula, 507. 
protum, 462, 506, 
535. 

sirialula, 507. 

Geuetta 
dongohm, 549. 

Gen tun us 
horsjicldi, 542. 

Geo ei eh la 
ci Irina, 1066. 

Geopelia 
cun cat. a, 1056. 
tranquilla, 1056. 
Geopbapa 
plumihra , 1056. 

G eothelph asa, 924, 
Gepliyrophora 
polgmorpha , 521. 
GiraSa 

camelopardal is anti - 
quorum, 542. 
Girardinus, 978, 980. 
catwanm, 1013, 
cmidomaculatus, 999. 
ereolm, 1002. 
(Untimhtm , 1002. 
formosus, 995, 
gar mani, 1002. 
guppy i, 1008, 1010. 
ihmngii, 999. 
januarim, 999. 
lutzi, 996. 

metallic us , 1001, 1002. 
pleurospilus, 997. 
presidionis, 990. 
n timlatm, 1008. 
uninoiatus , 1000, 
versicolor, 1018. 
zonatus, 999, 

Girella 
nehulosa, 369, 

Girellopa, gen. nov., 369, 
373. 

nehulosus, 369, 373. 
Glareola, 651, 

■; pratincole^ 1055, 
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Glaridiehthys, 078, 980. j 
falcatus , 1000, 1002. j 

lafidcns, 1002, I 

torralhasi, 1000, 1002. 
uninotatus, 1000,1002. 
Glaridodon 
januarius , 999. 
latideus , 1002. 
uninotatus , 1000. 
Glossiphonia, 427. 
Glossostoma. 

atcrrimum, 1025. 
Gljptolepis 
paucidens, 957. 
Grantessa, 754, 755, 

798. 

compresses 752. 
erect a, 752. 
er inace us, 711, 751, 
752. 

flamtna, 750, 752. 
glabra , 751, 752. 
glacial is, 758. 
hast if era . 711, 752. 
hirsuta, 750-752. 
kispida , 711,750-752. 
intimrticulaia, 711, 
751,758. 

Jdikenthali, 753. 
lanceolate, 752. 
w nensis, 753. 
nitida , 752. 
pelagica, 752. 
phrmcidifera , 752. 

. poculum , 711, 752. 
yperidomia, 711, 

752, 753. 
preiwisehi, 753. 
m‘m, 711, 750, 751, 

753. 

simplex , 753. 
spissa, 753. 
sta.uridea, 758, 789. 
st/cilloides, 753. 
thompsocii, 758. 
zanzibarens is, 753. 

(Am pb orisons) /mmw- 
750. 

Grantia, 704, 738, 744, 
749, 750, 751, 754, 
700, 708, 769, 781, 
798, 803. 
aculeate , 761, 
arabica, 773. 
mconoides, 760. 
atlantica , 759. 

. botn/oides, 721. 723. 

— Mmantia , 725. 
brevipilis, 759. 

. canadensis, 759. 
capillosa, 759. 


Grantia 

chartacea, 759, 789. 
cilia fa, 745. 
eJathrus , 725. 
clavigera , 759. 
cliff oni , 724. 
conioxensis , 759. 
co??? pressa. 711, 757, 
759, 700, 761, 787, 
789, 795. 
cupula, 701. 
ensa fa , 763. 
ext usarficu lata, 7 61. 
fistidosa , 770. 
foliacca , 760. 
genuina , 711, 700. 
gracilis , 760, 796. 
hodgsoni, 760, 
zWiw, 711, 713. 761. 
intermedia , 759, 760, 
804. 

inveuusfa , 761. 
lah/rin th ica , 762. 
larvnosa , 722. 
leeviqata, 761, 795, 
796. 

lieberldihiii, 723. 
lobata, 760, 795. 
long ipi (is , 760. 
mirahiUs, 761. 
raonstruosa., 760. 
midticavata, 725. 
wiiw, 773. 
peomigera, 760. 
phillipsri , 761. 
p'ldchra , 726, 727. 
scotti, 760. 
singulars , 761, 794. 
solida, 734. 
striatula , 7S6. 
sf robilm , 761. 
suhhispida , 748. 
tenuis, 760. 
tessellata, 749. 
truncata., 765. 
tuberose, 761. 
ttreeolus , 761. 
virgultosa, 746, 
vosmaeri , 711, 760. 

Gran til la, 751, 798, 804. 
hast if era, 752, 756. 
quudnradiafa, 756, 

. 757. 

Grantiopsis, 766, 798. 
cj/lmdrica, 762, 763, 
ivfreqmns , 711, 763, 
*791. 

| Grus, 698. 

| amtralasiana , 1053, 

| Grypony-s 
j, afnmmis , 633. 
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Guaneha, 790. 
blanca , 724, 790. 

Guira 

piririgua-, 1057. 

Gulnpinnus, 1000. 

Guttera 

crista fa, 1051. 
cdouardi , 1051. 
p ache rani, 1051. 

Gymnosehizorhis, 041. 

Gym n orb o rax 
W, 373. 
meleagris , 373. 

Gypaetus, 645. 
barbotm, 1049. 

Hoemafcopus 
ostralegus , 1055. 

Halo.;) mpa, 968. 
chrysa. nthellu m, 97 0, 

971. 

clams , 969. 
f ultoni , 970, 972. 
medusophila, 97 0. 
septentrional is, 969. 

Haleampoides 
afy/ssonm, 969. 

Halcyon 
piieata, 1000, 
rijfo 1060. 

Haliaetus 
leucogaster, 1049. 

Halysis 
diaphana , 482. 

Haploehilus 
mclanopleura, 988. 
melanops, 984. 

Haswellia 
auricula fa, 512. 
ausfralknsis, 402, 511, 
512, 520. 
coronate, 512. 
gracilis , 512. 
grondipora, 512. 

Ilebius, gen. dot., 424. 

Helicon ius 
galanthns, 343. 

— mhntfescens , 348, 
367. 

Heli cops 
angidatus, 424. 
Icopardmus, 425. 
modest us, 425. 

Heliornis, 678. 
fid ica, 1054. 

Hemesebara 
gigantea, 518, 

Hermatbena 
oweni, 850, 367. 

Herpetodvyas 
ear hiatus, 1034. 
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Herpetosuchus, 629. 
grant i, 626. 

Hesperia 
pampimcta , 366. 

Eesperornis, 394, 396. 
regalis, 395. 

Hetrandria, 980. 
affinis, 984. 
colombianus, 996. 
cnbensis, 1002. 
fasehta , 995. 
fomosa , 977, 994,995, 
holhrookii , 983. 
to', 996. 
wtor, 1003. 
nohilis, 985. 

Occident aids, 1013. 
pet metis, 984. 

Heteropegma, 728, 737, 
790. 

nocltisn/ordii, 706, 736- 
738," 790. 

Heteropia, 798, 
compressa, 752. 

752. 

glomenm , 711, 754. 
wacem, 755. 
patulomdifera, 752. 

' plnrmmhfem. , 752. 
'polgperistomia, 753. 
ramosa, 754. 
rod gen, 754. 
simplex, 754. 
spto, 753. 

Heterusia 
cingala, 614, 

Hexelasina 
Bp., S47. 
arafume , 847. 
mcklandimm , 840, 

841, 843, 847, 848, 
854, 

corolliforme, 847. 
mlutinum, 847. 

Hieroeoccyx 
vantiB. 1057. 

Hierofnipo 

mndicans , 542. 

Himantodes 
cenchoa , 1035. 

Himnntoptis 
nigrkollk, 1055, 

Hineksielia, 483. 

Hippopudina, 515. 
feegensis, 514. 

Hlppoporina, 515. 

Hippotboa 
distant, 462, 501. 
dimrkakt , 462, 501, 

Hirursdo, 1069- 
nwtaw, 1060,1067. 


Holocentnim 
p w ;/<?/ a t its mum, 373. 
Holocentrus 
candor Hiatus, 379. 
Holoporella, 461, 508. 
509, 529. 

albimtris , 463, 510, 
522, 523, 537. 
ape da, 463, 522. 
hispinata , 522, 523. 
ce/osia, 521. 
eidaris, 521. 
coluiimaris, 463, 505, 
521. 

pigmentaria, 505. 
Holoptyehius, 957. 
Holuscal pel luin, 850. 

Horn al oeranius 
altkola, 1036. 
corallimntie, 1035, 
1038. 

w* ?, » accp/w to, 1035. 
Hormmdra, 717, 720, 
788. 

falcata, 790. 

Homctta, 791. 
Homodenna, 744, 791, 
802. 

sifcandm, 716, 742, 

* 748. 

Howesia, 628, 632. 

Hydra 
vivid is, 427. 
Hydroeharus 
hydrochumis, 1092. 
Hydrophasianus 
cHmrgus, 1055. 
Hydroplus 
Jasciatiis, 414. 
Hydrornia 
alleni, 1052. 
Hydrotbelphusa, 918, 
923, 924. 

agilk, 915, 922. . 

Hyia 

'arborea, 1023,1024. 
bamUnii , 1023. 

•maxima, 1022,1023. 
rubra, 1026. 

Hylobates 
tax, 813. 

Hylodes 

conspicUhtus, 1025. 
palmatus, 1025. 
Hymenolepis, 564, 
Hyperoclapedon. 628, 
IJypoerinus, 894, 897, 
899,903. 

mnlieri, 896, 900, 913. 
piriformis, 896, 900, 
905,907, 910-913. j 


Jlypocrinus 
pj/rijormis, 896. 905. 
schueider?, 895, 896 
900, 901, 904, Old! 
913. 

Ilvpod ictyon 
'longstajfi, 744, 747, 
791. 

Hypogmnfcia, 791. 
exPnsaH iculata , 761, 
hirsuta , 752. 
infrequent, 762, 763. 

_ 791. 

inPmartmdata, 753. 
m edioarticulata, 753. 
Hypo tie n id ia 
philippenm, 1052, 
Ilypoxantlms 
viral i, 1063. 
Ilyracotajiiia 
hgraeis , 552, 


Ianthia 
rnjilafa, 814. 

Ibis, 690. 

Ichfchyottenia, 562. 
Icterus 

jamaicai, 1065. 
mesomdas, 1104. 
mimmppiemk, 1104. 
Icr/mia, 1050. 

missmipimsk , 1049. 
InerniicapsiFei* 
capons is, 568, 
Isclmognatluis 
lineal us, 421. 

Ithoinia 

holimi, 341, 367. 


•Tacana 
jaccma, 1055. 
Julie 

mihmtigma , 371, 


Kebira, 798, 800, 
utemles, 785, 

Kellogella 
oligokpis, 373. 

Ketupa, 651. 
Kuarrhaphis, gen, nov. } 
767, 780, 798, 803. 
cretacm, 775, 780. 
Kublia 

bon mentis, 374, 375, 
378. 

candescent, 375-377. 
cmdovittata , 375. 378, 

wo r 
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Kuhlia 

humilis, 369, 374, 375, 
. 379,380. 
maculata. 378. 
mala, 378-381. 
marginaia, 374, 375, 
377, 378. 

mntalmnda, 369, 373- 
375, 38L 
■proximo, 380. 
rupcstris, 374-377. 

— hedleyi , 375. 
sanddcensis, 369, 374, 
379, 38 i. 

saumgii , 375, 377. 
splendens. 374, 375, 
379,380. 
sfemeckii, 381. 
teu/ttra, 375, 381. 
nrvillii, 375, 377. 
xemira, 381. 


Lab riel) thy s, 368. 
fuente&i, 371, 373. 
Imctdenia , 371. 
Labvrinthodon 
leptogjiafhus, 957. 

Lace r fa 
viridis, 546. 

Lachesis 

1037. 

brachystoma, 1037. 
la need atm, 1037. 
monticellii, 1037. 
mntm, 814, 1037. 
pmictafus, 1037. 

. Lagenipora, 508. 
horyii, 511. 
lucida, 511. 
nitons, 511. 
rota, 462, 510, 511. 
soda Us, 510, 511. 
Lagothrix 
poppigi , 1091. 

Laloeitta 
lidthii, 1104. 

Lamontift, 768, 778, 798. 

zona, 779. 

Lampanyotus 
crocodilus , 1097. 

Lanins 

excubitor, 1066, 

Larus 

argon tains , 1055. 
ridihmidm, 1055. 

Lean cl er, 428. 

(Pa]®mon) sqnilla, | 

427. 

Lebistes, 981, 1010. : 

poecilioides, 1008. [ 


Lebistes 

reficidatus, 978, 1007, 
1008. 

Lechriorchis 
inermis, 933, 936. 
primus , 934. 
validus, 933, 935, 936. 

Lecythi ocrinns, S96. 
adamsi, 899, 900, 913. 

Lelapia, 739,' 740, 784, 
798, 800, 804. 
australis, 711, 785. 

Lepralia, 461. 
adpressa, 515. 
cireumcineta, 515. 
cleidostoma, 517, 518. 
— inermis, 463, 517. 
elivjsa , 503. 
erassa , 519. 
cncculata , 528. 
(lorsiporosa, 518, 519. 
feegensis, 463, 514, 
515, 535. 
foliacea, 503. 
hippopus , 515, 524. 
inornata, 507. 
japoniea , 518. 
longipora. , 515. 
margarififera , 503. 
monfferrandi, 506. 
oedusa , 489, 519. 
pallasiana, 513, 515. 
pertusa, 502. 
pored fan a, 517. 
praelonga, 515. 
preeheida , 515. 
rcctiUneata, 515. 
striatula, 463, 507. 
syringopora , 504, 529, 
turgescens , 507. 

Wfl, 463, 516, 537. 
venusta, 506. 
wasinensis, 463, 516, 
517* 

(Mticronella) pv?- 
lucida, 517. 

Lepreus 
tricolor, 1091. 

Leptodactylus 
pentadaetylus , 1025. 

Leptodira 
atbofmea , 1035. 

Leptognathus 
arnuhta, 1037. 

1036,1038. 
temporalis, 1037. 

Leptophilus 
emmeniferus, 1046. 

Leptophis 
bilmeaius , 1034. 
oedden tails, 1035. 


xxix 

Leptoptilus, 668, 672, 
673, 677-679, 681, 
683, 685, 686, 699. 
argala, 654. 
emmeniferus , 654. 
Leptorbaphis, gen, nov., 
980, 998. 
infans, 998. 

Leptosia 
xiphia , 616. 

Lerodea 
phyttas, 361, 
rupilms , 360, 367. 
Leucaltis, 712, 736, 738, 
757, 798, 800, 804. 
hatkyhia , 773. 

— 737, 
738. 

clathria, 706,710, 728, 
736-738, 790. 
Crustacea , 770. 
florid-ana, 734. 

— ausfralimds, 734. 
helena, 774. 
impressa , 774. 
nmisicate, 774, 
pamila. 774. 

734. 

CHeteropegma), 804. 
Leueandra, 709,731,733, 
736, 738, 758, 766, 
768, 779, 781, 783, 
798, 804. 
aldcornls, 777. 

— c&spitosa, 777. 

I amorpha , 772, 

ananas , 769. 
anfmeta, 772. 
migimm , 769. 
anomala, 769. 
apical is, 772, 
armata, 769. 
ffspCTvz, 730, 709, 774, 
775, 795. 

amfndknsis, 711, 769, 
803. 

halmrica, 772. 
hatkyhia , 773. 

Awwia, 732. 
hrmnatis , 774. 
buhlosa, 772. 
call re a. 772. 
cambms, 769, 789. 
capillata , 770. 
carter? , 734. 
cataphrocta, 777. 
cirmta , 770. 
cirrh osa. 770. 
claviformis, 770. 
coimbra, 772. 
compaeta, 770. 
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Leueantlra 
conim, 772. 
cmmbessa, 770, 770, 
780. 

— callrea. 772. 
crossland i , 772. 
Crustacea, 770. 
cucumis, 735, 778. 
cumherla. ndeusis, 7 70. 
cki’m, 774. 
cyatlms, 756. 
cylindrical 772. 
ciomutm, 770. 
echinata , 711,770. 
ecfcdii , 770, 790. 
dongafa, 777. 
falcigcra , 770. 
fermndrim , 772. 

* fistulosa , 770, 700. 
frigida, 774.^ 
'gdatinom, 774. 
'gmmiptira, 770. 

' 'gladiator , 772. 
gasset, 770, 791. 
heathii, 772. 
hehna, 774. 
hiherm , 770. 
hirsuta, 770. 
hispida, 711, 771. 
impressa, 774. 
infesta, 769, 771, 803. 
inflata, 774. 
innominata, 774. 
intermedia , 774. 
jolmstmiu, 773. 
joubhii , 772. 
kergudensis , 771. 
lendenfddi , 771. 

/cm, 774. 
lohato, 773, 
loricata, 772. 
hmnlata , 771. 
masafierree, 771. 
mean dr in a. 711, 771. 
minima, 711, 771- 
mhm\ 772, 
multijida, 773. 
multifbmh. 771. 

, naushae, 774. ■' 

773. 

oehotensis, 775. 
cmA, 773.' 
pallida, 771. ; 

' pandora,: 774. '. 

' ■' ■ panieea, 775* 

pkilUpenm , 711, 771. 
platei,77% : 
pram, 773. 
pulvimr , 771,792. 

. fMmMa.774, 790. 
pgriformw, 773. , 


Leucandra 
rodrigiwzii , 773. 
rteditem, 773. 
saccharata , 784. 
sagittate, 774. 
sr/w. jwws /cmo7, 774. 
saluki, 787. 
spissa, 773. 
sti/Ufera , 776. 
taylori, 773. 
telum, 774. 

thnlakomorpha ,, 711, 

771. 

typica, 773. 
vaginal a, 771. 
valida , 771. 
verdensis, 774. 
villosa, 771. 
vitrea, 773. 
wa,sinensis, 772. 
(Leucehta) pandora, 
785. 

(Leueortis) pulvimr , 
78 >. 

Leucastuis, 716, 717, 732, 
736, 786, 798, 800. 
clarntm, 710, 730, 
731. 

insignis, 710, 731. 
simplex, 710, 730, 

731. 

Leucetfai, 709, 731, 735, 
738, 757, 758, 70S, 
783, 798,800, 804. 
carteri, 734. 
chagosensis, 710, 733. 
claihrata , 724. 
corUcata , 739. 
expansa, 710, 734. 
florid-ana, 734. 
haechdmna, 739. 
homoraphis, 734. 
imperfecta, 739. 
infrequms, 734. 
microra,phis, 710, 734, 
pandora, 774. 

— anmnala, 769. 

— intermedia, 774. 

— loculi fern, 777. 
primiqema, 730, 732, 

734, 789, 790-792, 
796. 

■—• mierordphis, 734, 
prolifem, 710, 784, 
796. 

pyrifornm, 710,734. 
sagiftata. 774. 
sambimcs, 739. 
schanmslandi, 774. 
sofaV/a, 734, 
trigom, 734, 


j Leucefia 
mm, 739. 

(TV. i c* I lonella) //cm, 

762. 

Lancet tassa, 768, 798. 
local ifem, 777. 

loetdosa , 749. 

Lciuiettusa., 732, 738, 
757, 768, 798, 800, 
804. 

corficata, 738. 739. 
dddtfotfaster, 710, 736, 
738, 739. 

haeckdiana. 733, 739. 
imperfecta , 739. 
samhnms , 739. 
wra, 738, 739. 

• (Leuoetta) haeckeliana, 
738. 

| (-) wm, 738. 

; Leueiila, 733, 736, 768, 
i 778,781,798. 
j amphora, 730, 783. 

! anstmlimsis, 711, 
783. 

ca-psida, 784. 
connerim, 756. 
crosslmdi, 774. 
echinus, 784, 792. 
intermedia, 769, 771 
803. 

lemonades, 784. 
nutf m/i, 784, 793. 
oxeodmg mifera, 784, 
prbiceps, 711, 788, 784. 
prolifera, 734. 
protons, 784. 
sacchorata, 784. 

784, 793. 
uminemis, 772. 
Leuckartoa, 791. 

natalends 748, 791. 
Leucoejvpsa, 778, 791, 
795. 

alqoamm, 786. 

//Wi 770, 791. 
LeucomaHhe, 731, 768, 
798,800. 
bomba, 732. 
Lemeomefcra, 791. 

primigenia , 791. 
Leucouia 
anfrqda , 772. 
armada, 769. 
hale arnica, 772. 
cirrhosa, 770, 
coimbm, 772. 
mnpaeta , 770. 
crucifer a, 768. 
efewi, 734. 
echinata, 770. 
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Leu coma } 

erinaceus, 752. j 

femandenm , 772. 
fistidosa cmstmlieusis, j 
759. ■ 

fruticosa , 784. 

< (flomerosa , 754. 
kispida, 771- | 

johmtonii , 773. 

— australiensis, 783. I 
/cm, 774. 

lendenfehli, 771. I 

lohaia, 778. 

loricate, 772. : 

mmatierne, 771. 

* minor , 772. 
mulf ifula, 773. 
multiformis , 771. 

— amorpha 772. 

— capiltata . 770. j 

nivea, 784. 

orafo, 778. 
plaid, 772. 
pram, 778. 
puinila , 774. 
pyriformis, 773. 
rodriguezif 773. 
rudifem , 773. 
somesi, 723. 
spissa, 778. 
sty! if era, 775. 
typica, 773. 

773. 

Leucopsila, gen. nov. } i 
775, 768, 798, 803. ; 

stijlifera , 776. 

Leucopsis, 792. t 

pedunculata , 726, 731, ! 
792. 

Leueortis, 792, 
anguinea, 769. i 

t clean ns, 771. 
pulvinar, 771, 792. 
Leueosareia, ■ 

picata, 1056. 

Leucosolenia, 705, 708, 
716, 717, 719, 731, ; 
798, 812. 
agassini, 724, 
ammboides, 720. 
angulata, 721. 
arachnoides, 721. ; 

armata, 721, 788. 
atlantiea, 721. 

Wfe, 709, 721, 742. 
blanca, 724, 790. ; 

boiryoides , 721, 722, 

723. 

botrys, 721. j 

canariensis, 720, 723, 

724, 787, 788, 796. ; 
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Leucosolenia 
cancellctia , 724. 
car oil, 7 24. 
carat a, 710, 720, 724. 
cerebrum , 724. 
cermcornis, 721. 
challenged, 724. 
charyhdcect , 724. 
darkii, 721. 
dathrala , 724, 728, 

789. 

claHints, 725, 727. 
complicafa, 709, 721, 
799. 

confervicola, 721. 
contorta , 721. 
convallada, 725. 
comllorhha , 721. 
cordata , 721, 787. 
coriacea, 710,725,793- 
796, 799. 
darwinii, 725. 
decipiens , 725. 
dmisa, 721, 796. 
deprcssa , 710, 725. 
dictyoides, 725. 
discoveryi, 722. 
dabia, 722. 
echinata, 722. 
echinoides , 722, 
elermor , 722. 
fdhrieii, 722. 

709, 720, 722, 

790. 

falklandica, 725. 
JlexUis, 725. 
frggilis, 722. 
gardineri, 709, 725. 
gegenhauri , 720, 725, 
727. 

godhci , 725. 
gracilis, 725, 788, 

793. 

grant ii, 725. 
hermesf 722. 
himautia, 726. 
hispidissima, 722. 
horrida, 722, 788. 
incerta, 722. 
intermedia, 724. 
irregularis, 722. 
japonica , 726. 
laeimosa , 722. 
lamarckii, 726, 788. 
lamimdatkraM, 727. 
/«.ra, 722. 
lieherkufinii, 723. 
loculosa, 726, 788, 794, 
796. 

ifcwfe 709, 718, 720, 
723,742. ■■ 
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Leucosolenia. 
macleayi, 726. 
ru inch in f 723. 
mhioricensis, 7 26. 
multiformis , 726. 

72-1. 

nitida, 723, 793, 794. 
osculant; 726. 
pants, 723. 

pedunculata , 726, 792. 
pellieulata, 710, 726. 
pkiUipim, 726. 
pinus, 723. 
poteriuru, 726. 
primordial is, 726, 727, 
788, 793. 
protogenes , 726. 
proximo, 710, 727- 
psammopkila, 727. 
pulcherrimo, 710, 727. 
pulckra, 727. 
reticulata, 7 23. 
reticulum , 723, 792. 
robust a, 723. 
rosea, 727. 
sagitiaria, 727. 
sceptrum, 727. 
sertidaria, 723. 
sphiosa, 727. 
spongiosa, 727. 
stipifafa, 727. 
stolonifer , 709, 718, 
720,723. 
stdphurca, 727. 
sy can dr a, 748. 
tenuipUosa, 723. 
tenuis, 723, 
thanmoides, 722. 
tripod {fera, 728. 
nteoidcs, 729. 
variahilis, 710, 728. 
vcntricosa. 709, 720, 
724. 

twfcu/4, 727, 789. 
vitrea, 710, 727. 
wilson i, 727, 777. 
(Aseandra) falcate /, 

' 720. 

Leuculmis, 792. 

echinus, 784. 792, 
Leueyssa, 767, 798, 
803. 

creiaeea , 780. ■ 
incni&iam, 779, 

— lichenoides , 779. 

— villom, 780. 
spongilla, 779. 

Lichenoeystis, 897. 
Liehenopora, 461. 
Liraenitis 
calidasa, 614. 
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Lirnia, 981.1010. 
ctmoldi, 1014, 1010, 
1018. 

can do fascia/a , 3014, 

101.7,1018.' 
couch iana, 1003. 
cubensis, 1014. 
domimceusis, 1014, 

1015.1017. 
for mom, 1012. 
heterandria, 1014, 

1017.1018. 
■maiam.omiMS, 1011. 
irigro fascia fa , 1014, 

1015.1018. 
ornaia , 1014, 1016, 

1018. 

pmilioides, 1011. 
versicolor, 1009, 1014, 
1017. 

vitiate, 1014. 

Limn sea, 427,437. 

per ear a, 434, 439. 
Limosa 

lapponica , 1054. 

Li aphis 

a/biventris, 1035. 
Liothrix 
lit tens, 1066. 
Lipostomelk, 792. 
capsuta, 784. 
claim, 734, 792. 
Lithonina. 739. 

Lopbius, 900. 

piscatorm , 1097. 
Lophoceros 
erythrorhynclms, 1061, 
Lophortyx 
dcmjlasi, 1052, 
Lophura 
uohilk, 1093. 

Lori us 

domicella , 1058. 

Lota 

vutgaris, 428.. 
Loxomma, 955-958, 961 
Lutra ■ 
kpimiyx, 1092. 
Lycuon 
pietw, 538. 


Macacus ■' 
silenus, 1103. 
Machetes ■ 

'' ptignm, 1054, 
Macroporav'. 

crihrilifera, 496. 
Macro pus/892,, 
Makpteruras ■ 
deoiriem, 1093. 
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| Mamosa 
I elegans, 1092. 

| Miistigina, 799. 

! Med on 

| harbata, 786, 792, 
j i inherits, 786. 
j Mega).‘emu 
I virens , 1003, 1064. 
j Megalichthys, 957. 

| Megalotis 
| cerda, 558. 

Megapogon, 755, 769, 
798,803. 

cmpatus , 767, 768. 
erne?ferns, 767, 768. 
poUicaris, 767, 768. 
i raripilus , 767, 768. 

I villosus, 767, 768. 
j Megistias 

mntho, 363, 367. 

Melanerpes 
jlavifrons , 1091. 

Me.lanitis 
ismene, 614. 

Melanocetus, 1097. 

! jolmmnii, 1096. 

| Meieagris 
| gallopavo, 1051. 

| Melieeritites 
| mtgnijim, 505. 

! royana, 505. 

I vielbanci , 505. 

| Melopsittacus 
! undulatus . 1058. 

! Membranipora, 529. 

I armaia , 459, 462, 486 - 

488/534,535. 
catemdarm, 462, 488. 

1 cruticula, 475. 

I lineata, 475. 

mtgmhhrk, 498. 
j mamillam , 497. 

margineila, 488. 
j mdonth ?, 461. 

I monndachys , 488. 

nigmns, 488. 
pankoplites, 487. 
savartii , 462, 486, 

I ■ 535. 

unicornis, 475, 

Menipea, 472, 
aculeata, 474. 
benemumta, 475. 

: buskii, 473. 5.34 

I cervieorms, 473, 474. 

j cirrata, 473-475. 
j clausa, 475. 
j crystallina, 473, 
i ■ 474. ■" 

cyathus, 474, 534. 
Jtubellum, 475. 


Men i pea 

jhq differ a, 473, 474, 

476. 

fuegcuds, 474, 
gracilis, 473. 
oabdmUdis, 473, 
pat ago mica, 473, 534. 
porter i, 473, 
smit.hU , 473. 
ternata, 473, 475. 
Menu r a 

superha, 1065, 1067. 
Mergus 
senator, 1047. 

Merlin,, 792. 

normani, 792. 

Merops 
sp., 615. 
apt aster, 1060. 
pkilippenm , 1060. 
Morula 

tamaulipensis, 1.066, 
Mesites, 645, 702. 
Mesocestoides 
ambigms, 549. 
Mesosemia 
alhipuiuda, 350, 367. 
Mesosuchua, 628, 632. 

619, 627, 632, 
633. 

Metopiana 
peposaca , 1047. 
Micropholis, 956. 
Micropora 
articulata , 490, 492. 

| mtoivkmis, 490, 

I Mieroporella 
ciliata, 463, 523, 

Micro ttis 

agrestis, 834, 838. 
839. 

— m«/, 830-834, 
839. 

— levernedii, 834. 

— ■nweqilfivrnn, 822. 
831, 832, 831, 839. 

— negkdus , 833, 834. 
amdis, 838, 839. 
corneri , 838. 

AtWiw, 834, 

— haillmi , 834. 
oreadenm, 838.. 
sandaymds, 838. 
sarniits, 838. 

Mimo 

dumonti, 1065. 

Mimus 

orplrns, 1066. 

Minch inella, 739, 798, 
j 800. 

* Imndimt, 710, 740. 
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Mitua 

tuberom , 1051. 

Mlea, 792. 

dohrnii, 771, 792. 
Mdbiusispongia, 792. 

pantsi/icct, 792. 

Mollia 

tuberculata, 507. 
Mollienisia, 978, 981. 
elongata, 1010, 1013, 
formosa, 1010 , 1012 . 
gracilis , 1010 , 1012 . 
jonesii, 993. 
latipinm , 1010 , 1011 . 
occidentalis, 1010 , 

1013 

petemtisis, 1010, 1012. \ 
spkenops, 1009, 1010, ! 
1012. 

spilums, 1010, 1013. 
Molo 

a pet la, 365, 367. 
her tea , 365. 
humeralis , 305. 
mbrophone, 364, 367. 
Molo th ms 
f ring ilia Hits , 1094. 
Molpastes 
htsmorrhous, 614. 
Momotus 
lessoni , 10G0. 
rn fesce n s, 1 000. 
Mcmacantbiis 
cirrifn\, 373. 

Monieza, 569. 
Monopylidnim, 567, 

872, 

macracantlium, 571. 
rostellatum , 568, 876, j 
877. 

u n icorona f a , 877. 
Moronopsis 
artfnitcus sandincensis, 
381. 

fnscus , 377. 
sand Hern sis, 381, 
Mucronella, 461. 

vultur, 518, 519. 

Murrayona, 739, 740, 
798,800. 

phmwlepis, 710, 741. 
Mils' 

mnsculus, 888. 
Musophaga, 639. 

violaeea, 641. 

Mustela 

er mined ricince, 829. 
Mvoteria, 699. 

americana, 1046. 
Myiarchus 
tgranmhs, 1005. 


My opsittaeus, 1059. 
monachus, 1058. 

Myriozoella, 520. 

Myriozoum 

mist rati ease,, oil. 
eoarcttim , 520. 
marionmm , 520, 521. 
simplex, 520. 
suhgracile, 520. 
trmcatmi, 520. 

Myripristis 
■praliniits, 373. 

Myitillocrinus, 898. 
americanm, 899. 
elongatus , 899. 

My sis 

chanwleon , 427. 

Naia 

bungarus , 1093. 
nigricollis, 1093. 

! Nannopterum 
* harrisi, 393, 399, 401 
: w 402. 

i Nanoerinus, 897, 898. 
j Nanodes 

] (Lathamue) discolor, 

I 1058. 

! Napeogenes 
! he mist iota , 340, 367. 

Nardoa 

arahica , 726. 
eanariensis , 724. 
lahgrmthus, 725. 
pelagioa , 752. 
reticulum , 71:3, 792. 
rubra, 724. 
spouc/ia, 725. 
spongiosa, 727. 
sulphurea, 724. 

Nardoma, 793. 
nitida , 793. 

NardopsiB 
gracilis, 721, 793. 
horrid,a, 722. 

N ardor us, 793. 
primordialis, 793. 

Naseus 
phinfuts . 358. 
phocus, 358. 

Neeturuf. 403, 

Mia, 490, 
tendla , 489. 

Neophron, 661, 

I Nephelis, 427. 

Nicoria 
nuenta, 1030, 

Niltava 
grandis, 814, 

Notamia 

j bunarm, 405, 


i Nothura, 1051. 
maculosa, 1050. 
Notodela 
leimmi; 814, 

Noto tragus 
melanofus , 1092. 
Nyctieorax,649,656,679, 
686, 699. 

gtmlmi, 654, 1045, 
1046. 

viol ace us , 1045. 
Nyetidrornus, 1065, 
1072. 

alhieollh, 1062. 
Nymphieus 
uvmnsis, 1058. 


i Oeeanodroma, 1044, 
Octacuemus, 440. 

Octodon 

1095. 

I Octorchis, 970. 
i Ocydromus 
[ australis , 1052. 

CEdemia 
■//&/**#, 1047. 
(Edicnemus, 861. 
hist rial us, 861,863. 
adienemus, 861. 
scolopax, 1055. 

(Enus 

ncmsipfmm, 363, 367. 
Oligodon, 424. 

Olindias, 969. 

Olynthelk, 793, 
coriacea, 793. 

Olynthiiim, 793. 
nitidum , 723, 793. 
splendens , 723, 
Olyuthus, 719, 793, 
798. 

cathm , 722. 
gunnelta, 724. 
hispidits, 721. 
pucilium, 721, 
simplex , 720. 793, 
Oneorhynehus, 576. 
gorbuscha, 572, 602, 
603,610. 

fete, 572, 577, 004, 
605, 610. 

kisutck , 572, 599-602, 
610 . 

572. 

n erica, 572, 586, 588- 
590, 592, 593, 010. 
qmrmat , 572, 
isehmoytscha, 572, 574, 
575, 585, 594, 595, 
597, 598, 610. ■ 

74 * 
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Oochoristica, .557, 567, i 
568, 571, 876. I 
wagcnm, 874, 875. 
Opisthooomus : 

cri status, 1052. 

Oreicola 
ferns, 814, 

0 rioltis 
galbula , 1066 . 

Oizomys 

longicaudafa , 1092. 
Onithorhyn elms, 1072. 
Ornithosuclius, 629,661. j 
taylori, 62o, 625, 660, | 

663. ^ | 

woodwardi, 620, 624- 
626, 630, 633. 

Ortalis 

amiicuan, 1104. 
rujimtda , 1051. 
Otygospiza 
atricollh , 1093. 

Ortyx 

Virginian ns, 1052, 
Orycteropus, 886 , 888 , 
889, 892, 893. 
Oscarella, 738. 

Osmotreron 
hicinda, 1056. 

Osteolepis, 957. | 

Ostbimosia, 510. i 

sawsiharkmis, 462, j 

508,537. 

Ostiuops 
dcpumanm , 1065, 
Otklitaania, 564. j 

Otis 

tarda, 1054. 

Gvis ' i 

musimon, 1094. 
Oxynaspis, 938, 942, I 

948, 

Oxyrhopns 
Mia, 1035, 

Paehynus 
hmchyurus, 1058. 

Pal samoa, 930. 
dolhhodactglm , ■ 925, 

926. 

hildehrandti, 925,928, 

■ ' 931, 932. 

, hilqendorji, 926. 
idi, 927, 928. 
Upidaetyhis , 925, 926. 

'utoorn, 929 . 

ritmnw, 925, 927, 

4 928: . 

smimmenm, 928. 
(Eupalsemon) ritsema. 

927. 


Palmmon 

(Macrobrucluum) lepi- 
dach/lm , 926. 
(Parapalaemou) do* 
Uohodaciylus, 926. 
Pal,morn is 
fasciata, 1058. 
Palmosyops, 886, 893. 
Palamedea 
cor nut a, 1047. 
Palmieellaria, 461, 
Paludicella., 429, 431, 
444, 446, 448, 

449. 

arid id at a, 427, 439, 
441, 443, 447, 456. 
ehrcnhergii, 441. 
Parnphila 
angular is, 366. 
Pamphoria, gen. nov., 
980, 1003. 
scalpridcns , 1003. 

Painphoriehthys, gon. 
aov., 980,‘ .1003. 
minor , 1003. 

Pancerina, 571 • 

Pandion, 10149, 1072. 

ka/iaetus , 1050. 

Papilla 

agammnm, 616. 
aristolochw, 614, 617, 
618. 

demolcus, 615. 
hector, 614, 615. 

Jason, 615,618. 
nomius , 615. 
paviad/i, 614. 
polities, 614-616, 618, 
619. 

— eyrus , 615, 616. 

— polijies, 614-618. 

— romulns, 614-616. 
Papio 

amihis , 1090. 
i Paragambusia, 982, 

I niearaguenm, 985. 
j Paraieucilla, 735, 798. 
j cucmnis , 778. 

| Paramecium, 428. 

[■ Paraphysa 
j mmimfa, 1093. 

| Pamthelpbusa, 925. 

trideuiata, 923. 
i Parotia 

! Irnmi 1065,1066. 

| Passerculus ■: 
j $ava?i7ia, 1091. 

'j Pauxis 

j galeata, 1051. 

■j Pavo 

\ ■: ■ndgripmnh, 1098, : 


Peach i a 

boecdiii, 966, 967. 
carMit; 966. 967. 
fiiUoni , 970. 
hast ala, 963. 961, 966, 
967, 970, 971. 
fa>reni, 966, 967, 
quingaecapitifta, 963, 
966, 967-969, 972. 
tricapitata, 964, 947. 
triphyUa , 966, 967, 
972. 

■und,ulat.u, 966. 

Pectin ate 11 a, 431. 
Polargopais, 1.045. 
PeieoJitius, 661, 688,698, 
703, 1045. 

Penelope, 1052. 
pilmta, 1104. 

■purpiirascens, 1 i 151. 
Pennelia, 1078, 1089, 
1090. ‘ 

Perichnrax, 731, 758, 
768, 798, 800. 
cartm, 735, 778. 

— h decora phis, 735. 

— Jmnomplns, 731, 

735. 

but cm rapids, 710, 735. 
pmza, 71.0, 735, 

' 780. 

poliyam, 735. 
Perierocotus 
Imvirostm, 814. 
Peripatoides 
orientfdis, 612, 613. 
s uteri, 611. 
wuodwardi, 611, 612. 
Perisama, 348. 

barimi, 347, 367. 
Peristomolla, 521, 
Petaloguathus 
nehulata, 1035. 
Petnlosoiua 
amamnimi, 981, 
cult rat nan, 981. 
Petalnriehtbys, 981. ,■ 
Pefcaurus, 631. 

Pelralia, 488. 
cast men, 519. 
chuakmm , 463, 518, 
519,535. 
darsiparom , 518, 
cllerii, 519. 
japonica , 463. 518, 
5111 

' tJmiardii, 519. 
undata, 519. 
vttUur, 519. 

— armata, 463, 518, 
519, 535, 
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Petralia 

(Eseharella) hkinuato, 
5L9. 

(M u cto n ell a) cast a n ca , 
519. 

(—) magnified; 519. 

(-—) -porosa, 519. 

Petrostroma, 798. 

scludzei , 740. 

Phaetlion, 661, 1045. 

P halacroco rax, 395, 
1045. 

albiventrk , 401, 402. 
auritm , 401, 402. 
bier hi atm , 390. 
carbo , 400. 
diloplms, 402. 
mngcllanicu .s, 400,402. 
pdagieus, 401402. 
penicillatus, 398-400, 
402. 

pwnctatus , 402. 
itriZe, 400, 402. 
vigaa, 401, 402. 

P lial Loeeros, 978-980. 
w wc/o wu/c /<1at as, 9 9 9 , 
1001,1018. 

Phalloptycbus, 978, 980, 
999. 

jama ruts , 998, 999, 

* 1018. 

Phaps 

chakopiera , 1056. 
degam, 1056. 
Philander 
laniger , 1094. 

Phi lorn edusa 

969, 972. 
PhlogcBims 
cruentata, 1056. 
lusowiea , 1056. 
Phcenicopfcerns, 670, 671, 
681, 687, 703, 
antiquorum , 1047. 
Phonicosia, 508. 
IMirvnonax 
famaius , 1034. 
Phyeiodes 
r/om, 345, 367. 

. mveonotis, 347, 367. 
phlegms, 346, 367- 
Pliyllium 
erurifolium , 546. 
Phyllobates 
chocoensk , 1028. 
praiti, 1026. 
Pbyllomeduaa 
hypochondrialk , 1025. 
Phyllopezus 
afrkanm , 1055. 

Physa, 427, 


Picolaptes 
affinis, 1065. 

Pieria 
(liana, 356. 
limona, 356, 367. 
Pitangus 
sulmmtus , 1065. 

Pitta 

strepitans , 1065. 
Plagiosternum, 956. 
Planorbis, 427, 437. 
Platalea 

leucorodici , 1047. 

Plate lnys 

platgceplm 7 a, 1104, 
Platyeercus 
exinmts , 1058, 1059. 
Platypcecilus, 980. 
oouchianus, ■ 1003, 
1004. 

I maculatus, 1001, 1004, 

I 1005. 

! perugia, 1014. 

I tropic? is, 1013. 

j Platystet.hus 
■ cut fra turn, 373. 

Fleet ron ini a, 740, 798. 
i dean sit, 741. 

741. 

hindei , 741. 

Plegadis 

i falcinellus , 651, 1047. 

i Piotue, 668, 691. 693, 
695,703. 

I anhinga. 396,397, 654, 
655, 702. 
temillanii , 655. 

I Plumatella, 429, 431, 

! 436, 488, 448. 

| coral lot cles, 449,450. 

| emarginata , 452-454. 

| — muscosa., 435, 441, 

452-455,457. 
j — spongiosa, 453,455, 

I fruticosa, 449, 452- 

j 454. 

| fnngosa , 427, 449-452, 

! ■ 454. 

i — (nymlloid.es, 487, 

| 441, 449-451, 454, 

| ' '457, 

; polymorpha , 450, 452, 

| 454. ■ 

punctata, 452, 

■! repens, 450, 452-454, 
457. 

spongiosa, 455. 
Podargus, 1065, 1069, 
1072. 

cuvieri , 1062. 
nacunda, 650. 


Podiea 

senegalemis , 1054. 
Pocliceps 
erisitUa , 1044. 
minor, 1044. 

1 Podoa 

s?i r m cm is . 1054. 
Poeeilia, 981, 999, 1002. 
amates, 1013. 
arnazonica, 1006. 
branneri , 978, 1005, 
1007. 

couchkma , 1003. 
cuneata , 1010, 1013. 
decemmaculata, 1000. 
c/t> m inicensis, 1015, 

1017. 

elongatei, 1013. 
jfes/flp, 996. 
gracilis, 1000 . 
heterktia, 1007,1008. 
liuealata, 1011 . 

I macula t a, 1004. 

melanogaster, 1015. 

; melanopUura , 988. 

midtilhieata, I OH. 
i accident talk, 1013. 

ywdp, 978, 1005, 1006, 
1009. 

petenensis , 1012, 
piefa, 1005,1007-1009, 
| , 1018. 

I pit fieri, 997. 

i presidiotiis, 996. 

i reticulata , 1008. 

rdropiima , 997. 
salvatork, 1013. 
Schneider f, 1005. 
sphmops, 1012. 
spilonota, 1013. 
i spilurus, 1013. 

surinaumms, 1006. 

| tenuis , 1013. 

| unvmaculafa, 1006. 

| v if fata, 1014. 

t vit.ripa.ru, 978, 1005, 
1607-1009, 

: — pane, 1006. 

i Pceeiliopsia, gen. nor. 

| 996. 980, 1010. 

kthwm$h t 996-998, 

1018. 

! /wfei, S96. 

: pittieri, 996, 997. 

; pleiirospilns, 996, 

| " 997 

i presidioms, 994, 996, 

! retro pinna, 996, 997. 

Peeocftplmlus 
i fnseieapUlus, 1094, 
meyeri, 1058; 1 
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Polejim, 791]. 
tclum, 774, 
uter, 793. 

Pollicipes, 840, 842. 852, 
937, 938,941,947.^ 
auc/dandkus, 841, 847 , 
848. 

rirfidus , 940. 

Polyborus, 661. 

Pulychrus 
giUluroms, 1032. 
Pulyodontophis 
hiviHatus , 423. 
Pomaoentrns 
inormfm , 370, 373. 
jen/dnsi , 370, 371 * 
momatas, 870. 

Porella 

(mitimtris, 508. 
plana, 503. 

Poricellaria, 492. 

Pori n a 

oomiata lahrosa, 511. 
Porphyrio 

porphyria , 1052, 1053. 
Porzan a 
Carolina, , 1052. 
Potamon 

homhd okense , 916, 919. 
Bch.de, 924, 

/?•« viatile, 923-925. 
V>wM, 919-921, 923, 
924. 

gmndidUri , 916, 919. 
humhloti, 916, 919. 
madagascariense, 915- 

917, 921,923-925. 
mdhieni, 920, 923, 
924, 932. 

(Parathelphusa) <wt- 
tom/ilense, 925. 
(Potamon) gondoti , 
915, 920. 

( —) madagascariense. 
915, 916. 

(—) metlnmi, 915, 
920. 

(—) pitta,rettii, 925. 
(Potamoimutes) de- 
, pmsum t 925. 

'Precis 

614. 

. Preshjtis 
entettus, 1103, 
Priapella, gen. nov„ 

992.979. 
honita, 993,994. 

Priapiehthys, gen, nov., 

991.979, 993, 995. ^ 
mniectens, 991, 992, 

994. 


Priapiehthys 
episcopi , 1)92. 
nigrovcntralis, 992. 
parismina, 991, 992. 
tridcn tiger, 992. 
tur rubor ends, 992. 

Procell aria, 1044. 

Prusycnin, 793. 
primordiak, 726. 
simplkiss an a hi, 793. 

Proteus, 403, 

Protopterus 
(cthiopic'iis, 542. 

Pseudocordylus 
micmlepidutm s’, 548, 
1091. 

Pseudoflustra 
soli da, 513. 

PseudolabruB 
iuscriptus, 371. 

Pseud o i n on aea n tb us 
ayraudi , 372. 
ptisehaU* , 372, 373. 

PseudopcueiHa, gen, nov, 
995,980. 
figfa, 994,996. 

Pseudotantalus, 661. 
this, 654, 702, 1046. 

Pseudoxi pho ph orus, 
979. 

himwulatm , 998, 994, 
jancm , 993. 
pane midi a Ins, 998. 
terrabensi.s, 993. 

Pseudupeneus 

mu It i fused alus, 373. 

Psophia 
crepitans, 1053, 
kucQpfem, 1053, 

; ohscura, 1058. 

Pt erocella, 483, 

| Pterocles 

alchafa , 1056. 

: Pteroglossus 
I imcnptm , 1068. 

! Pteronymia 
| fumida, 341, 367. 
j godmani, 841. 

■1 simplex, 341. 
i Pteroplax. 955, 956. 
j Ptilorhis, 651. 

Ptychoboi hrium 
j heloncs, 552. : 

| Ptyonius 

(edoceplmlm, 959* 

| Pudu 

j pudu, 109 L 
; Pygosoeles 

papua, 1091. . 

■ ; Pyrrhula 

I : pnepalmti&j 1091 ,: : 


Qnerquedulu, 
castimea, 1047, 


Rail us 

e idehen sis, 1052. 
long host ids, 1052. 
macukUus, 1052. 
liana 

capita, 1092. 
hoist i, 1023. 
pal wipes, 1026, 
Raphieeros 
mianofis, 539, 
sharped, 539. 

Raya, 960. 

Recurvi rostra 
avoGetta , 1055. 
Retepora, 523, 529. 
axillaris , 527. 
vellulosa , 489, 503, 
524, 

con tart nplicata, 524. 
dmtimlatii, 468, 526, 
536. 

elan gala, 524, 

Jormosa, 524. 
gelida, 524. 
liippncrcpis, 524, 



: mpmiti , 524. 

| incrust ata, 524, 

! inordimta, 524. 

I jermaneusis, 463, 526. 

lapralioides, 524. 
j monil i/era, 524, 525. 

! — it mho-mi a t 524, 

! 536. 

! novmcaktndw, 524. 

i philippensis, 527. 
j procelfana, 525. 

j tax a, 525. 

! product a, 463. 525, 

j 536, 

| shmosa, 524. 

j solandcria, 524. 

tcssetlafa , 524. 
tabula fa, 463. 526, 
iimhonnta, 524. 

Retcporella 
dendroides , 526. 

Ehabdoderni el la, 798, 
nuttingi, 784, 793. 

Rhampliastos 
discolor, .1063, 1064, 

; Rhamphoeoelup 
■!.- hrasUim, 1065. 

I Rhamphostomella, 520. 

I Rhea, 663. . . , 

1 amerkana, 1048 ,;" . 
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Rhiuoclietus, 645,651, ! 

jitbatus , 1054. 109:2. | 

Bhintbon i 

iuctafim , 361. 367. j 

Bhizorlopsis, 057, 958, ! 

962. 

Bhizodus, 957, 958, 902. j 

Bbvacornis 
fuliginosa, 814. 
Bhynciicea 

oapetim, 1055. I 

Bhynchosaurns, 628. ! 

Bhyncbotus, 1051. j 

rufescem , 1050. 
Bhyncliozoon 
bis pi nosum, 523. 
longirostre , 523. i 

; profundum , 523. 

— laminatum , 463, | 

523, 536. 

Bbytidoceros ; 

imdulatus , 1061. j 

Boll ulus i 

roulroul, 1052. 


Safole, 374. 

Salarias 
arenatus , 372. 
Salicornum, 494. 
Saiieornia, 494. 

Sal mo 
yl/.r/o, 594. 

gamine si, 572, 576, 
577, 605, 606, 610. 
sa/flf, 574, 579, 681, 
582, 607, 

Sareorhamphus 
grgphm, 1091. 
Sauropatis 
ekloiis, 1060. 
sancta , 1060. 
sordida , 1060. 
eagaus, 1060. 
Suvignyella, 482. 
Seaiorhynchus 
rujiceps , 814. 
Scalpelluin, 840, 851, 
946, 947. 
sp., 852. 

mieklandieim , 841, 
842. 

Crete, 937, 941, 942. 

5 magnum , 842, 945. 
wicA elotiianu m, 853. 

— 853. 

qmdratum , 853, 
Mtbplanum, 842, 848, 
854. 

tuberculatum, 937, 938, 
943, 94,4. 


Sealpellum 
vulgare , 945. 
sanclmmirn, 850. 
(Arcoscalpellum)-w?z^-K- 
laturn, 850,853, 854. 
Seeloporus 
spin asms, 1092. 
Schismupora, 509, 510. 
Scliizoblastus, 900. 
Sclmoporella, 459. 
auriculata, 505, 515, 
biaperta , 505, 508. 
hiturrila, 5-0. 
cecilii , 508, 

Crustacea , 520. 
galeata , 505, 506. 
Imrmswurthii, 505. 

Ice dg at a, 506. 
levata, 508. 

linearis, 504, 505, 515. 
longirostris, 505. 
marsupifera, 506. 
montferrandi, 462, 
506. 

wtew, 462, 502-506, 
535, 587. 

— wadnensis, 504,506. 
pachnoides , 506. 
■pertusa, 462, 502. 
polgmorpha , 520. 
ralleyi, 505. 

! rimosa, 506. 
sanguinea, 505. 
simplex, 505. 

| spangites, 505. 

i stdatula, 507. 

i subimmersa , 515, 

triangnla , 615. 

I tuberosa, 520. 

| tiimida , 506. 

! unicornis, 462, 501, 
504, 505. 

! —* errata, 505, 

wmotfa, 506. 
viridis , 505. 
i vulgaris , 505. 

■Schizutsenia- 
hay mama, 867. 
Schuitzicrinus, 898. 

Sei Haile pas, 937, 938. 
carinata , 947, 948. 

| ornata , 948. 
j parome , 948. 

I Sehieosaurus 
j missus, 959. 

I Sciunis 

I saltuensis hondat, 814. 

! Sclerodonius, 528, 

; Seleromocblus, 631. 

taglori, 629, 682. 
i Seoltocrinus, 897, 898. 


Scolupax 
rustic ula,, 1054. 

Scopus, 645, 646, 648- 
652, 661, 071 “674, 
676, 682-700, 7n3, 
umbrella , 650, 699, 
701,1045. 

Scruparia 
chelata, 466. 
diaphana , 482. 

Scrupocellaria, 459, 481. 
aunevtans, 477. 
berlholettii , 474. 
cervicoruis , 462, 474, 
477, 534. 
ciliata, 477. 
chip eat a, 477,480. 
del-ilii, 474. 477. 
dindema , 477. 

/mu\ 462, 474, 476, 
534. 

incurmtet, 476, 477. 

, biennis, 478, 475. 

I jolloisii, 473, 474,534. 

v iiacandrei, 462, 474, 

476-478, 534. 
mansueta, 474, 476, 

479. 

marsupiata , 475. 

-min ulu , 477. 
ohteef a, 474, 477, 473. 

| aedden tails, 474. 

: ornithorhynchis, 474, 

477. 

pilosa, 462, 478, 534. 

I ported, 474. 

pus ilia, 478. 
rep fans, 474. 
scahra, 473-475. 
seen pea, 477, 478. 

: scrupusa, 474, 

j — douyolensis, 474. 

! serrate. 475. 479. 

I sndUii, 478. 

; mdans, 479. 

•wasiauusis, 462, 479, 
584. 

; Seuticelta, 483. 

: Sevpha, 704. 

; coronata, 793, 

a vata, 769. 

i Scyphoguathus, 629,681. 

Selenidera 
mamlirostris, 1063, 
1093, 1095, 1096, 

Serpen tari us, 661, 1048, 
i 1069. 
j Sertularia, 494. 
i Seym curia, 955. 

' Simia 

satgms , 1092. 
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Sbiopelfa. 510. 
Sipboruiotiiiia 
hoecddi , 960. 

_ trim'pit at a, 966. 
Siren, 400. 

Si strums 
miliar ins, 1093. 
Sitf.a 

cin n (imomeiveiitrk 
814. 

Smittina, 161, 515. 
sp., 463, 514. 
loiigirostrk, 514, 
nitida, 513. 
oculata , 514. 
trispinosa, 503. 

— bimucromda , 513. 

— nitida, 513. 

— protecta , 463, 513. 

— spat'hulata, 403, 
513. 

tropica , 463, 514 
Solea, 960. ' 

Solenidiuiu, 794, 
nitidum, 794. 
Soienisens, 794. 

Umdosm, 794. 
SoJennla, 794. 

eoriacea, 794. 

Sorex 

^839^’ 824, 825,83$, 

— araneus , 825. 
eash/neas, 823-826 

* 828,839. 

— tetragonurm, 825. 

grantii, 822, $24-826 

828,838,839. 

mmitus, 826-828,838. 
Speotyto ' 
cmlkulana, 1062. 
Sphserium 
. (Cjclas), 427. 
Spheniecus 
dmersus , 3044, 1085. 
Spiieuodon, 632. 
Sphenophorina 
^ xingitlaris, 761, 794. 
Splieuopborus 
singular is, 794. 

Spilotes j 

pullatm , 425. 

Spoagia, 794. 

(mams, 769. j 

; bolr(/aides, 721. 

■ ci’&ate, 704, 74*5. ■ I 

, compli&ita, 721. ■[. 

. ccmptem*, 704, 760. I 

em«cte,.725, ■ ’■ !■ 

cnrmaki, 745. 

' folweea, 760. ! 


| Spougia 

i injlata, 748, 769, 774, 

| nice a, 773, 

j pa/mm, 769, 775. 

[ pul vendcnt« } 709, 

| nmxdtts, 761. 

! Spongilla 

i lant dr is, 427, 439 

; ( 973. 

j Stn gourde pis, 629, 

I Starnucnas 
I cganocephala , 1056. 

| Steal,ora is 

caripensis, 1062. 
i Steganoporellii 
alveola ta, 499. 
bus/di, 498, 501. 
conn era, 499. 
lateralis , 499. 
magmlahris , 462, 468 
i t 489, 498-500, 530. * 
simpler, 499, 

i sulcata, 499. j 

j t run enter, 499. i 

| tnhulem , 499.' ; 

■ Stenorhina I 

i deejcnhardti, 1036, 

I Stentor, 428. 

I StUesia, 552. I 

; Stirporia, 458, 465. 

umiulata, 468, 469. j 

; dmdrograpta, 462,468- ! 

I 471,533. 

Milk. 462, 468, 471 t 
533. ’ r j 

j fflal/ra, 468,471. j 

sandlktrimm, 462 i 

469,470,554. ! 

: Streptoconus, 791, 794 

i £ , «^w/&,744,745, 794. ! 
Strep top boras j 

a trn las, 1031,1034 j 

i Stringopa, 1059. ’ ! 

hahraptUus, 1058. 

Sfcrix 

easier/ups, 1091, 

51, 1061, ! 

,1062. 

StrongyJopora, 483. 

.StrutJiio, 679, 1043 . j. 

Styriodes, gen, nov., 361. ■■ 
b?/eo, 361, 367. I 

huh ■ ■ I 

395, 1045 I 

capemis, 1085. ! 

.Syealtis 
comfera, 743. 
glacialk, 753 . 
leuconides, 784. 
ovipara, 782. 
perforata, 786. 


| Sveaitis 
j _ testipara, 782 . 

| SyciMidi-ji., 777, 798, 802. 

j a began eel/, trm, 741 }. 

; — cirgidtosa, T-jp’ 

; ■ ampulla , 7.(4 
! ulupe-urus, 744, 

| .~ petit data, 747 

| urhorm, 746. 

I aretim , 714. 

— maxima, 747 , 

| polar is, 747 . 

I aspera, 744, 

I burbadensk, 745, 
j borealis , 715 . 

! wpillow brevipilk, 

759. 

! ~7 bongipilis , 760. 

: eiliata , 745 , 

! banceolata , 74,(7 
747. 

elavigera, 759. 

1 eoacla, 745; 
eomprrssa, 760. 

. ebavigera, 759. 

.. jo/iacea, 760. 

— I oh da, 760. 

.. /unmigvru, 700. 

eomiata , 745. 

. eommutafa, 745. 

.. tulmhsa, 749 , 

ebegaus, 745, 

—forworn, 746. 

.. lessdlaki , 749. 

glabra, 764. 

— ensata, 763, 

- - rigid a, 764, 
helleri, 746, 
fmmboldiii , 746, 

764, 765. 
hmonspieita, 746, 
wt/ff, 760. 
parnda, 7 . 47 , 

. pennignu, 761 ). 
dUudrangidnUp 747 4 
* lesser arm, 749 
ptadrrrtu, 74 S, 
ramosa, 748, 79 p 
ramm/i 748. 
raphaiius, 748 . 
rapfiemm profmeidca 
747. 

procumhens, 747, 
iergestmi, 748 
seJmiddii, 748. 

748, 

slrmrifera, 748. 
tabulata, 748. * 

749, 

' utnculm, 749 , 
vUlem, 749, 
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Sycancira, 

villosa impletum, 746. 
Sycantlm 

lenella, 744, 745, 748, 

795. 

Svcarium 

ampulla, 744, 795. 
■rhopalodes, 760. 
vesica, 748. 
villosiim , 749. 

Svceita, 744, 758, 798, 
801, 802. 

asconoules, 743, 760. 
conifer a, 743. 
cup it !a, 761. 
primitiw , 743, 796. 
my lit if era, 743. 
simoddea,, 753, 789. 
sir oh Urn, 761. 

Sycidium 
((elatinamm , 795. 

Sy cilia 

chrysalis, 782. 
cgat lit sous, 782, 795. 
cylindrm , 782. 
urna, 782. 

Sycinula, 790. 
aspera , 795. 
cgedii, 770. 
peniciUata , 769. 
Sycocystis 

745, 795. 
Sycodendrum 
* ramosnm, 745, 795. 
Sycfodorus, 798. 

hi/sfrix , 764, 765, 79(5. 
Sycolepis, 779. 
inermtuns, 780, 795. 
pulciuar, 771, 
Sycnmetra, 795. 

comprmnm, 795. ■ 

8y con, 704,716,720,733, 
742, 743, 750, 757, 
758, 798, 802, 803. 
alopecurus , 744, 
ampulla , 74.4, 795, 
aritarctieuM , 744, 796. 
arcti&mn, 744. 
asperum, 744,746,769. 
mist rale , 745, 794, 
harhadense, 745. . . 
boomerang, 710, 745, 
803. 

bo reale, 745. 
eamiuutum, 745. 
ctiHm, 710, 745. 
ciliatum, 745, 795, 

796. 

coactmii 745, 
commiitaUm , 745. 
compact nm, 745. 


Sycon 

uomprmu m, 760. 
coronatmn, 745, 793. 
den dpi, 763. 
egiiutonensis, 745. 
elega.ns , 745, 748, 789. 
eusiferum, 713, 746, 
751. 

for musk m ,746. 
gelatinosim , 710. 746, 

787.795. 

gigaud cum, 710, 746. 
heller i, 746. 
hmholdlii, 746, 748. 
impletum, 746. 
incoiispkuum , 746. 
incrustam, 746. 
kamjakense , 746. 
kerguelensis, 746. 
lambed , 746. 
lanceolaf um , 746. 
lenderfeldi, 710, 747, 
748. 

lingua, 747. 
longsfaffi , 747, 791. 
max mum, 747. 
nt mutual, 747. 
mundulum, 747. 
rnunitum, 747. 
urnaium , 747. 
ovat urn, 747. 
parvulwn, 747. 
pedicfjllatmn, 747. 
petiolatum, 744,747. 
polare, 747. 
prohoscideum, 747. 
prommbens, 747. 
protection , 747. 
quadrangulatuni , 747 , 

748.795. 

ramomm, 748, 791. 

795. 

ramsagi, 710, 748. 
raphanus, 710, 744, 

748. 

srdmidtii, 748. 
schujfneri, 748 
sefostm, 710, 748. 
dmmfemm , 748. 
subhispidum, 748. 
sy can dr a, 748, 79L 
tahulatmn, 748. 
imellim, 748, 795. 
tergestimm,, 748. 
tessellation, 749. 
tesserariim, 749. 

749. 

twhdosmn , 749. 
w? : , 710, 713, 749, 
villmum, 749. 
mrgultasum , 749. 


Sycon 

(Aey on cell 1 uni) gelati • 
uomm, 787 . 
Syeouella 
proboscideu , 747 . 
quadra,agulata , 747, 
795. 

Sycophyllum 
lobatmn, 795. 
Sycorrhiza. 
comllorhim, 721. 
void area, 795. 

Sycortis 

Imrigata , 761, 795. 
lingua , 747. 
sgcilloides , 753. 
Sycortusa 

leeidgata , 761, 796. 

Sy cot ha, m mis 
fndicosus , 734, 796. 
Syculmiis. 798. 

synapfa, 783. 

Sycum 

alopecurus , 744. 
arctic urn, 744. 
ciliatum, 796. 
davatum , 749. 
giganfetnn, 745. 
lanceolafum,, 746. 
lingua , 760. 
ova turn, 747. 
petiolatum, 744, 747. 
primitivus, 796. 
procumhens, 747. 
iergestinum , 748, 
Syctirus, 796. 

primitiims, 796. 

Smite, gen. nor., 763, 
' 798. 

den dpi, 757, 763. 
Sycyssa, 798. 

huxlepi , 767. 

Sylvia 

nisoria , 1093. 

Sylvi capra 
rorouata, 1090. 
Synnokuu 

avieidare, 462, 465, 
466. 

con tort a, 462, 466, 
532. 

■ pembaensh, 462, 465, 
| 532. 

! Synute, 798. 

pitlchella, 711,764. 


! ' Tain ia 
| bifaria, 570. 

| ' cucuimrina, 554. 

genet fee, 549. , . 
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T senia 

marched i, 568. 
plaiydcra , 545). 
Tainsia, 1099. 

Talegalla 
lathanii, 1051, 
Tanagra 
sayaca, 1065. 

Tantalus, 688-4391, 693- 
698,703. 
loculator , 1046. 
Tarroma, 796. 

cavarknse, 796. 
Turropsi's, 796. 

coriacea, 796. 

Tamis 

dtmsus, 721, 796, 
labyrinthits, 725. 
rdiculafus, 723, 
Tatusia, 1099. 
Taxoerimis, 911. 
Teichonella 
lahyrinthmt, 762. 
prolifem, 734, 762, 790. 
Teiehonopsis, geii. now, 
761, 796,798. 
Miyrinthica, 711, 762. 
Telerniacles 

miemon , 357, 367. 

Tentbrenodes, 796, 
antaretteus, 796. 
scotU, 760. 

Tephweopa, 368, 369. 

richurdsonii, 370. ■ 
Terpsephone 
paradiu, 614. 
Tet-hrenodes 
artameturus, 744. 
scotti, 744, 
Tetrabotbrium, 562. 
Tetrarhynchus 
tetntbothrm , 551. 
Tetrasteimna, 428. 

Tenth is 
•umbra, 373. 
Thairopora 
, niamillaris, 462, 497, 
Thalamoporella, 501. 

; mamUlaris, 497. 
Thalassemia 
purpureitm, 378, 
Thanatoplils 
: ■ stilus, 1037, 
..Xh&umauti&s. ■ 
(Pbialidiuin), 970, 
Theda 

. mphrade, 355, 867. 
dedykts, 353. 
gimpila, 354, 367. 
hypocrite, 352, 367. 

I cos, 3t)3j 867, 


; Thecla, 

* me/ma , 354, 867. 
paid us, 855. 

subjlorems, 358, 367. | 

Tbecomef.m, 788. 

/acidora, 796, 

Tbiiiocorys 
sp., 1055. 
eundeiwru. s\ 3 092. 
Thylneiuus, 892. 

Tima, 970. 

Timumculus 
aland arias, 1049. 

Titanolepas, subgen. nov., j 

943. I 
fuherrulafa, 938, 948, ! 

944, 946-948. 
Tomeurus, 979. 

gracilis, 98. 

Toxns, 980. 

riddle/., 1002. 

Tnichinus 
draco, 636. 

Tracbyboa 

houlenged, 1034, 1087. | 
y it laris, 1084. 

Tract) y pom :i 
nutcraca nlhits, 373. 
i Trematosaurus, 956. 
Tribonyx | 

mortieri, 1052. 
Triehogaster ; 

famatus, 542. 

T richoglosaus, 1059. 

mm-holkmdi<e , 1058, 
Trichogypsia, 767, 798, 
808. 

incrudam , 779, 780, 
795. 

f villosa, 779, 780, 795. 
Trielaria 

ct/anogasira, 1104. 
Tripleuroerimm, 898. 
Trogon i 

airicolUs, 1063. 
j paella, 1063, 
Tropidonotue 
nba/cari, 423, 424. 
viltalm, 424. 

* Trypostega 

venusta, 462, 506, 507. 
Tubneellaria 

| cereoides chm/tenm, 

462,512. 

j fudfomis, 462,512. 
j opuntioides, 494. 

; Zanzibar iemis, 462, 

j 512. 

I Tubplipora, 461. 

1 Tusa*cus, 639. 

1 corythm. 1057* ■, ;• 


Turucus 

donaldstmi, (>|l. 
jisvltei'i , CM I. 
merkmi , 641. 

Turd us 

frisfris, 1066. 

Tu mix 

du Premier i, 1051. 
Tynmnns 

meltuteholicus , 1066, 


Unio, 428. 

Upupa 
epops, 1061. 

Urceolipora 528. 

Urow ivdylus 
rdtetdalus, 959. 

•wanderfordit, 959. 

Urognlba 
pnradma, 1068. 

Uromys 
brmjnii , 1091. 

Utc,' 754, 798. 
urge rim, 766 , * 

capillosa , 759, 764, 
chrysalis , 782, 
ensata , 763, 
glabra , 764. 
papillosum , 786. 
rgfida , 764. 
spenceri, 764. 
sp kulosa, 711, 764. 
sycoimd.c$, 711, 764. 
•itirictthis, 749, 761. 
vivid is, 786, 787, 

Utclla, 764, 
hydrtet, 796. 

'Uteopsis, gen. nov,, 768, 
758, 798. 
aryeidea, 766. 


V ane'll us 
madias, 1055. 

Vespa 
einvta, 618, 

Victorina 

j ' siencl.es stygian a, 848 , 

367, 

! Vittal.icella, 465. 488, 
| 505. 

\ ' huskd, 485. 
eontd, 484. 

. deqarn, 462, 484, 485, 
583. 

! degans ■■Zanzibar ten sis, 

; 402,484, 485, 630. 

j ' (Oatenaria), 484. 

| Viverra ■ , , ■ , 

j:.' '■ gated to, 549. , 
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Vivipara 
(Paludina), 428. 

Vo ra tes 

cnfho, 364, 367. 

Yorticella, 428, 

Vosmaeria 
cortimta, 776, 777. 
gracilis, 760, 796. 

Vosmaeropsis, 798, 803. 
connexiva , 756. 
cyathus , 756. 
clcndyi , 711, 756. 
depressa, 711, 755. 
nta.ce.ra , 711, 755. 
prhmtiva , 711,756. 
s enoafmn, 756, 
wilsoni t 711, 755. 

Vulpes 
chama , 392. 

(Alopex) lag opus, 391. 

Wagnerella, 797, 


; Wagnerella 
S borealis , 797. 

I Xanthiehthys 
; lineopunctatiis, 373. 

I Xenopeltis 
j unicolor , 415, 417. 

Xenopus 
mulleri, 1093. 
Xenorhyn elms, 688, 692- 
I _ 694. 696, 703, 

| Xiphophorus, 978, 980. 
t hi mac ulatus , 993. 

| orm's, 1005. 

gracilis, 998. 

I guentheri, 1004, 1005. 

j helleri , 1004,1005. 

jalapce, 1004. 
mmitczumee , 1004. 
Xiphophorus 
! rachovii, 1005. 

i strigatus, 1004. 


Yphtliiina 
ceylo niea , 614. 


| Zamenis 
! gemonemis, 933. 

| grahami, 1092. 

; Zaudidura 
' carol in ends, 1056, 

! Zeuginatolepas, gen. nov., 
; 938. 

942. 

macldcri, 937, 938, 

941, 942, 948. 

! Zon urus 
: giganieus , 548. 

I Zygonectes 
! atrilaius, 984. 

! bmchypierus, 985. 
i inunis, 985, 
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Aecm i h istiiis fuse us, PL LY. p. 368. 
Acmepteron poasina, PL LII. p. 381) 
Admnella plalalea, PI. LXXIiL p. 458; 
Fig. 82, p. 530, 

Adeonetlopsis Grassland! , Pl, LXXITI, 
p. 4o8. 

Ae'tea wnguina , Pi. LXIV. p. 458. 

■- truncal a, Pi. LX1Y. p. 458. 

JEx sponsa, Fig. 181, p. 1048. 

Aqalychids calcar! fir, PL Oil. p. 1019. 
— sjmrnUi, PL CIII. p. 1019; 
Fig. ITT, p. 1025. 

Alfaro amazonum , Fig. 169, p. 993. 
Amblystoma tigrimm , Figs. 75, 76, 
pp.” 406, 407. 

Anadia vittaf.a, , PL CVII. p. 1019. 
Anampses pulcher, Pis. LvIII., LIX. 
p. 368. 

Anolis bnwiceps, PL CYII. p. 1019. 
Anoplothenum , Figs, 150-157, pp. 879- 
882, 880, 887, 890. 

Arehonias intermedia , PL LII. p. 339. 
Ardea, PL LXXXILI. p. 644. 

Ate canace , PL LiV. p. 339. 


Balmiceps rex, Pis. LXXX., LXXXI. 
p. 644; Figs, 119-132, pp. 046- 

■ 695. 

Baleen opfem borealis , PL C'XII. 

p. 1073. 

- hrydei. Pis. CIX.-CXIH. p. 1073. 

B ntrachiderpeton tineatum , Pis. XCYI., 
XCVJI. p. 949; Figs. 162-166, 
pp. 950-954. 

Bdonesox helizams, Fig. 169, p. 990. 

Bieellaria ckuakemis, PL LXYHI. 
p. 458. 

Biculmm equoree, PL XOVIIL p. 963. 

•- parasiticum, PI. XCVIIL p, 963. 

Bifaxaria vagam, PL LXY. p. 458. 


Bolla machtca , PL LIY. p. 339. 

- sodalis, PL LIY. p. 339. 

Brachyrhapkis rlmbdophorus, Fig. 169, 
p 990. 

Brettia tropica , Pl. LXI V. p. 458. 
Brawuiella africana , PL LXXIX. 

p. 610. 

Bnbalis caama selbornei , Fig. 335, 

p. 820. 

Bnfo hypomelas, PL CII. p. 1019. 
lingula robust a, PL LXIX. p, 458. 
Bugulopsis peachii, PL LXIX. p. 458, 
Butleria lethcea , PL LIY. p. 339. 

- lysis, PL LIT. p. 339. 

Bator ides cyannrus, Fig. 120, p, 650. 


Caberea ellisii , PL LXIX. p. 458. 
Cecilia intermedia , Fig. 1/4, p. 1020. 

- palmeri, Fig. 175, p. 1021. 

Calantica ( Titanolepas) tuberculata, 
PL XCV. p. 937. 

Cancroma, PL LXXXII. p. 644. 

Cauda rdiformh, PI. LXIX p. 458. 
Cams antareficus, Figs. TO, 71, T3, 74, 
pp. 385, 387, 389, 390. 

- lai r a n s. Figs, 70-72, 74, pp. 385, 

387, 388, 890, 

Chrystus suhrufeseens, PL LIY. p, 389. 
Gatargynnis dryadina , PL L. p. 839. 

Cat maria diaphana, PL LXIV, p. 458. 
Cellaria gracilis, Tar. temllaia , 
PL LXVII. p. 458. 

- uminensis, PL LXYII. p. 458. 

Ceraterpdon retmdatus , Fig. 167, 
p. 955. 

Cermts axis. Fig. 134, p. 816. 

•- canadensis, Fig. 134, p. 81(5. 

- darna, Fig. 134, p. 816. 

- elaphus, Fig. 134, p. 816, 
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Cervus eudephamts t Figs?. 83, 84, 
pp. 543, 544. 

- leucurm , Fig. 134. p. 815. 

-- muufjac, Fig. 184, p. 813. 

—— unkalor , Fig. 134, p. 816. 

Cham mhtmelMa, PI. LIII, p. 339. 

- turrkilbensk, PI. LIU. p. 339. 

Ckama chamria, Fig, 179, p. 1041. 
CMidonia eordieri, PI. LXV. p. 458. 
Ohmtemm spmrrelli , Pis. CV., CVL 
p. 1019. 

Cimterodon deeemmaculatus, Fig. 172, 

p. 1001. 

Cohalopm lafonia, PL LIT. p. 339. 
Cobaltts l at minus, PL LIII, p. 339. 

- laureolus , PL LI\ r . p. 339. 

- nigrctjts, PL LTV. p. 339. 

- plndar, PL LIV. p. 389. 

Cornu-kin lencoplaga, PL LIU. p. 339. 
Cydosiemict suborn rutm, PI. LIV. 
V 339. y y r 

Cynocepktlus anuhis, Pis. LXXXX II.- 
* LXXXIX. p. 855. 


TJasypus. See Euphradus, 

Dendrobates aurotesma , Fig. 178, 

p. 1029. 

- paraenm , Fig. 178, p. 1029. 

— tmctorius, Fig. 178, p. 1029. 

— -var, ehocoeum, PL 01V. 

p, 1019. 

—_ _—- var. cqi-UbU PI. CIV. 
p. 1019. 

Diagram of Peroneal Muscles in Birds, 
Fig. 190, p. 1071. 

Diplodidymia eomplieata, PI, LX VII. 

p. 458; Fig. 79, p. 491. 
Diplopylidhm ye net tee, Figs. 90-94, 
pp. 580, 561, 563, 565, 566. 
dipyiiiium mnimvm , Fig. 88, p. 555, 

—— deny a tense. Figs. 85-87, 89, 
pp. 550, 553, 554, 556. 

Dmiim , PL LXXXU. p. 644, 


Echehfm lucmet , PL LIV. p. 339. 

Maps 7)ii crops, PI, CVIII. p. 1019, 
Enantia Inn wstarkenm, PI, LIL 
p. 339. 

Epimm angulath, PL LUX. p. 339. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 

May 20th, 1913* 

Prof. E. A. Minchin, M.A., F.R.S., Yice-President, 
in the Chair, 


The Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 

The Secretary read a Report on the Additions that had been 
made to the Society's Menagerie during the month of April 
1913, 

The Librarian submitted a list of dates of publication of the 
early parts of the Society's ^Transactions,' drawn up from the 
records kept by Messrs. Taylor & Francis, printers to the Society. 

Mr. R, E. Holding exhibited a large number of specimens and 
photographs illustrating variations in the growth of the Antlers 
of Deer, 

The Rev. T, R. R, Stebbing, M.A., F.R,S., F-Z.S,, drew 
attention to Prof. F. E. Schulze’s important work on zoological 
nomenclature, the ‘ bTomenclator Animalium/ giving a brief 
description of its objects and scope, and urging its claims for 
assistance from British naturalists. 

Dr. R. Broom, O.M.Z.S., read a paper “ On the South African 
Pseudosuchian Reptile Euparkeria and allied Genera." Besides 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Eegent’s Park, K.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the ‘ Proceedings/ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications; but it may be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence , or, if desired, sent post- free for 
the sum of Six Shillings per annum, payable in advance, 
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giving an account of the very completely known South African 
form5 lie also discussed the structure of the Elgin allied forms,, 
Ornithmmfms and others. The group of Pseiidosuchians ho 
regarded as an extremely important primitive reptilian order, 
asthere is good reason to believe that not only does it contain the 
ancestor of the Dinosaurs, but also the ancestors of the Ptero¬ 
dactyl es and Birds. Mu'parkeria and OmUhomwhm are, in 
structure,' almost Dinosaurs, and it is held that when the bipedal 
habit was move fully acquired the few character® not quite 
Dinosanrian would become Dinosanrian. Birds are held to 
have originated from a Pseudosuchian which, by a bipedal habit, 
had acquired a Dinosaur-like hind limb, and had then become 
arboreal in habit and acquired the peculiar power of flight. 

Mr. E. G. BoulengeRj F.Z.S,, Curator of Reptiles, read a paper 
giving an account of the experiments' which he had, for the past 
■year, been conducting on the Metamorphosis of the Mexican 
Axolotl' {Amblystmm tigrinum ), and gave a detailed description 
of the changes that take place in the course of transformatiorn 
He also exhibited a number of specimens in the perfect or 
Amblystome condition. The conclusions arrived at by the 
author, as a result of his experiments, were that, in accordance 
with Mile, de Ohauvin’s experiments, and contrary to those of 
Dr. Powers, the Axolotl will, with a few exceptions, transform 
if placed under special conditions which force it to breathe air 
more frequently than usual; that starvation, irregular feeding, 
and temperature have no influence on the metamorphosis; that 
the elimination of oxygen from the water has likewise no bearing 
on the point, as the animal will not, under the circumstances, 
rise to the surface and make use of its lungs at more frequent 
intervals than animals placed under normal conditions, 

Mr. G. E. Bulled contributed a short paper,, communicated by 
Mr. John Hopkinson, F.Z.S., u On some Gases of Blindness in 
Marine Fishes.” Work hitherto performed, e, g. that of Hof or, 
de-Drouin de Bouville, and others, upon the pathology of fishes 

• has. been directed largely upon species of freshwater habitat. 
The present author has found, in certain specific cases- of blindness 
in marine fishes, pathological 'conditions similar to those described, 
and others with slight modifications, in several freshwater species. 
The examples dealt with in detail are traumatic corneal opacitis 
in a Conger-Eel, corneal opacitis, etc., in a Greater Weaver, 
and corneal opacitis and cataract in a Pollack, 

; Dr. It. W. Shufelbt, C.M.Z.S., sent a paper dealing with the 
Patella in the Phalacrocoracidm. From a study of the patella in 
a number of species of this family, he had found that in adult 
individuals that bone was composed of the true patella solidly 
fused with. : ;|he proxiinal portion of the cnemial process of the 
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fcibio-tarsus, which became dissociated from the latter early in 
the life of the bird. Late in life this fusion obliterated the 
tendon of the ambiens muscle, which heretofore had been 
described as passing through the patella and persisting through 
life. 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business (closing 

the Session 1912-1913) will be held on Tuesday, June 3rd, 1913, 

at half-past Eight o’clock P.M., when the following communications 

will be made s— 

Exhibitions and Notices, 

Sir Arthur H, Church, K.O.V.O., M.A., D„Sc», F.R.S., F.S.A, 

Notes on Turacin and Turacin-bearers. 

P, Chalmers Mitchell, MJu, D.Sc„ LL.D., F.R.S,, F.Z.S, 

Observations on the Anatomy of the Shoe-bill (Bdmniceps 
rex). 

T. H. Withers, F.G.S. 

Some Miocene Oirripedes of the Genera Uexelasma and 
Scalpellum from New Zealand, 

Prof, Arthur Bendy, D.Sc,, F.R,S,, F.Z.S., and R. W. LI. Row, 
B. Sc. 

The Classification and Phylogeny of the Calcareous Sponges, 
with a Reference List of all the described Species, systematically 
arranged. 

Surgeon Joseph 0. Thompson, TLS.N. 

Contributions to the Anatomy of the Ophidia, 

Prof. T. Wingate Todd, M.B,, F.R.C.S , 

Observations on Osteomalacia in the Zoological Collections 
of Manchester and Cleveland, 
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The, following paper has been received :—• 

D. M, S. Watson, IVLSc. 

Batrachiderpeton Uneatmi Hancock & Atthey, a Coal Measure 
Stegocephalian. 


Communications intended fox' the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 


P. CITALMEES MITCHELL, 

Secretary, 


Zoological Society op London, 
Regent’s Pare, London, N,W. 
May 27th, 1913, 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OE LONDON* 


June 3rd. 1913. 

Prof. E. W. MacBride, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Yiee-Presidenfc, 
in tlie Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed, 

Mr. D. Seth-Smith, F.Z.S., Curator of Birds, exhibited the 
egg and young of the Mikado Pheasant (Ccdopkasis mikado), a 
rare species, described first in 1906, from the mountains of 
Formosa. Some living specimens bad been imported in 1912 by 
Mr. “Walter Goodfellow, and the owners of these birds had 
entrusted the eggs to the Zoological Society, where they were 
being hatched. 

The egg was cream coloured and very large compared with 
those of allied species of pheasants, being 57 x 41 min. 

The incubation period proved to be twenty-eight days, instead 
of twenty-four as in the majority of pheasants, and the young 
when newly hatched were very large, and had the quill-feathers 
better developed than was the case in allied species. 

Sir Arthur H, Church, K.C.V.O., F.R.S., read a paper, com¬ 
municated by the Secretary, entitled u Notes on Turaein and the 
Turacin-bearers.” 

This paper contains a summary of the chief facts as. to the 
composition, properties, and occurrence of turaein, the soluble 
crimson pigment of the Musophagidse, Special stress is laid upon 
its constancy of composition, the limitation of its occurrence to 


* Tins Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Begent’s Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the ‘ Proceedings,’ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications ; but it may he obtained on the 
day . of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six Shillings per annum, payable in advance. 
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certain plantain-eaters, and the relation of its spectrum to the 
spectra of hsemoglobm and chlorophyll. Borne current errors 
concerning turaein are corrected. 

The Secretary, Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, F.Il.S., gave an 
account of his observations on the Anatomy of the Hlioo-bill 
(Bahmiceps rex), illustrating his remarks with lantern-slides. 
He showed that Balmnmps and Scopus shared so many anatom •* 
ical characters, and of these so many occurred also in Storks, that 
if the reasoning generally followed by anatomical ornithologists 
were adopted, Bcdcmiiceps and Scopus must be placed with Storks 
rather than with Herons, He submitted, however, that such a 
method was irrational, unless it were accompanied by a much 
closer scrutiny of the value of the characters than "had hitherto 
been made or was yet possible, and that for the present Bukmk&ps 
must be regarded as the representative of a division equivalent to 
Storks and Herons, He thought also that the relation of the 
Steganopods to these three groups required reconsideration. 


A paper on “ Some Miocene Cirripeclesof the genera Ifexdasma 
and Scalpelhm from Hew Zealand,” communicated by Dr, W* 
T. Oalmak, F.Z.S., was read by Mr. T, II. Withers, F.GX 
An account is therein given of the 4 gigantic Cirripede ’ of New 
Zealand, originally described as Scalpelhm mwklandicmn , of 
•which remains have long been known to occur in the Waitemata 
Beds (Miocene) of Motutapu Island, Auckland Harbour, The 
valves of this Cimpede attain a length of 8 inches, and have 


been previously supposed to belong to a pedunculate form, but 
while Sir James Hector (1887) referred them to the genus 
Scalpelhm, Prof. W. Blaxland Beriham (1903) thought that they 
approached more closely to the genus PolUcipes , From a study 
of the original material collected by Prof. James Park (1887), 
it is now shown that this Oirripede is a sessile form allied to 
Balanus, and it is referred to Dr. P, P. 0. Moulds recently 
instituted genus Jlexekmna (1913). A smaller undetermined 
species of Eexelasma , and a new species of Scalpelhm. (snnsn lato\ 
are also described. These are in the collection of the Geological 
Binary, Now Zealand, and occur in the same beds m the 
‘ gigantic Cimpede/ 

A second new specios of Sccdpdlum is founded on some valves 
from Hew Zealand, and a restoration is given, the remains 
hem$ Sufficient to justify their reference to the sub genus 
A rcomdpellmn Mock . 

& P a P er 011 “ The Classification and Phylogeny of i/ho Calcareous 
S P on § es > with a Deference List of all the known BpectVs, sys¬ 
tematically arranged,” was received from Prof. Arthur J)bnj>y, 
I>.Sc„ F.R.S., F.Z.S., and Mr. 11. W. Harold Row, JiHc., li'.L.B. 
ihls memoir aims a complete revision of the genera of 
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Calcareous Sponges. Fifty .recent genera are recognised and 
diagnosed, and all the described species, amounting to 433, are 
arranged under these genera. The rejected generic names, which 
are listed separately, amount to 97. The fifty accepted genera 
are grouped in 10 families, and Polejaeffs subdivision into 
Homocoela and Hetejioccela is abandoned* The systematic part 
of the work is prefaced by a discussion on the principles of 
classification, and followed by a discussion on the phytogeny of 
the group, accompanied by a genealogical tree. The suggestions, 
of Min chin and Bidder as to the systematic value of the position 
of the nucleus of the collared cell is followed up, and this position 
has been determined in 75 species. It appears from the evidence 
thus secured, taken, of course, in connection with other characters, 
that in the primitive family Homoccelidse the position of the 
nucleus is basal in some species and apical in others, but that it 
is not correlated with other characters so as to justify a sub¬ 
division of the family accordingly. From the Homocoeliche, 
however, two lines of descent have sprung, the one basiniicleate 
and the other apicinucleate; the former including the families 
Leucascicke, Leucaltidse, Minchinelliche and Murrayonidse, and 
the latter the Sycetticke, Heieroplidte, Grant!idse, Amphoriscidae 
and Lelapiidee. 

Surgeon J. 0. Thompson, U.S.N., sent a paper, communicated 
by Dr. F. E. Beddabd, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S*, containing con¬ 
tributions to the Anatomy of the Qphidia, 

The Secretary communicated a paper by Prof. T. Wingate 
Todd, M.B., F.R.C.S., entitled a Observations on Osteomalacia in 
the Zoological Collections of Manchester and Cleveland/ 


Th is Meeting closes the Session 1912-1913. The next Meeting 
of the Society for Scientific Business will beheld on Tuesday, 
October 28th, 1913, at half-past Eight o’clock p.m. 


The following papers have been received i — 

L D. M.S. Watson, :r 

Batrachiclerpetoyi, Imeatmn Hancock <k Atthey* a Coal-'Measute 
Stegocephalianv 
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2. R. W. Palmer, B,Sc. 

The Brain and Brain-ca.se of a fossil Ungulate of the Genus 
Anoploiherium . 

3. Frederic Wilmet, 

Notice sur YOkapia johmtoni , dont i’espece s’est retrouvee 
intacte dans line foret commune a ITturi et & 1'Uelle. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretory* 


Zoological Society of London, 
Regent’s Park, London* N.W. 
June KM, 1913, 






No. 124. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OE LONDON.* 

October 28th, 1913, 

Prof. E. A, Minchik, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z,S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 

The Secretary read a Report on the Additions made to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the months May to September, 
1913. 

The Secretary exhibited a preparation of the alimentary tract 
of a young Elliot’s Pheasant (Phasimms ellioti) r dissected so as to 
show the gut-pattern in relation to the mesentery, blood-vessels, 
and visceral nerves. The preparation was mounted as a trans¬ 
parent object in glycerine jelly, and showed hrnv the various 
morphological conditions of the intestinal tract to which he had 
called attention (Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, viii, p, 173) might be 
displayed as permanent museum objects, 

Mr. R. L Pocock, F.R.S., F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, 
exhibited a female and three young specimens of the 'Woolly 
Opossum (Philander Imiig&r ), from Buenaventura in Colombia, 
presented by Dr, TI. G. F. Spurred, F.Z..S,, and drew attention 
to the rapid growth of the young. When Dr, Spurred cap¬ 
tured the mother, the little ones were still in the pouch. 
Six weeks afterwards, when they reached the Gardens, they 
had left the pouch for good, were about one-fourth grown, 
and were just beginning to feed on their own account, though 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the ‘ Proceedings, 5 free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications ; but itxnay be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Six Shillings per annum, payable in advance. 
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three-fourths their mother’s size, and apparently quite eap.u. t o. 
feuding for themselves. 

lWr Pocock also exhibited two yoimg exainples of a Degu 

(Octocim degus), born titter of four, 

Mr. Walter Goodfellow, *./>*>. ^ ! , ;m , The little ones 

^ lu the remaining two throve and promised to do well, 
fihetl-e youn" of all Hystrieomorphous rodents, the JDogus are 
Ifhrt size at birth and open their eyes within twenty-four hours, 
•ind are in every respect very precocious as compared with young 
"■ate 11 Particular attention was directed to the Intend position ol 
the teats in the Degu.a condition which is repeated m the Viscacha. 
and Chinchilla and the Coypn. This condition is probably <«* 
adaptation to the large size of the young, winch are enabled to 

‘„S lying 

Im pingement which permits the young of tha species it has 
been alleged, to suck while swimming alongside their mother 

the water. 

Mr. D. Seth-Smitii, T.Z.S., Curator of Birds, exhibited a 
spirit-specimen of a young Toucnnet {Mkmdmu maefrostm) 
which had been hatched in the Society 8 Gardena ■ in July, mul 
called special attention to the well-developed serrated puls on 
the back of the ankle-joint or heel. _Tlus pad had been pre¬ 
viously observed in the nestlings of Woodpeckers, \\r } nocks, 
and Barbets, and it was only to be expected that it would be 

nresent £tlso in tliG loucnns. .. ,. 

1 The use of this serrated pad, which disappears soon alter the 
young bird leaves the nest, is doubtless to enable it to climb up 
the side of the hollow cavity in a tree m winch it is hatched-- 
these pads forming, as it were, a second set of claws. It is note¬ 
worthy that no such pads are found m the 1 arrots, which nest 
in similar situations to those chosen by Barbets and demeans, but 
which are provided with a hooked beak which aids them m 
climbing. 

Mr C. Tate UmAK r M.£., F.Z.S., exhibited a specimen of 
Mdmmetm johmonii, Gunther, a- curious fish having an enormous 
mouth armed with slender, pointed, depressible teeth and an 
extraordinarily distensible stomacli. It has the first ray of the 
spinous dorsal fin situated on the snout and modified into a 
line and bait, the latter being a luminous bulb. 
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Dr. F. E. Bedbaud, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., Prosector to the 
Society, read a paper on the anatomy and systematic arrangement 
of the Oestoidea, in which he described a new genus and species 
of Tapeworms from the Double-striped Thieknee ((Edicnemiis 
bistriains). 

Dr. F. A. Bather, M.A., F.E.S., F.Z.S., read a paper entitled 
“The Fossil Crinoids referred to Ilypocrinus Beyrich. ? ’ The 
two specimens of llypocrhms schneideri Beyr. described by Bey rich 
and Rothpletz respectively are redescribed and re figured. The 
structure of the genus is shown to agree with that of the Devonian 
family Gasterocomicke, the content of which is discussed ; hut it 
is suggested that in this case and in that of “ Zecythiocrhms” 
adamsi the distinctive features may have been independently 
acquired. 

The holotype of Ilypoerimis piriformis Rothpletz is redescribe l 
and refigured, and proved to he no IIjpocrinus. It is thought to 
be a highly modified descendant of the Taxocrinkhe, by way of 
such a genus as Gydonocrinns. The left posterior radial appears 
to have 'borne a large arm, but the other arms are more or less 
atrophied, and the right posterior radial has almost disappeared. 

A paper on “ JJatraehiderpeton lineaticm Hancock & Atfchev, 
a Goal-Measure Stegocephalian,” communicated by Prof. J. P. 
Hill, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.B., was read by Mr. D. M. S. Watson, 
M.Sc. It contained the description of the skull, lower jaw, and 
pectoral girdle of this species, based on a series of specimens in 
the Newcastle Museum, derived from the Low Main Seam of 
Newsham Colliery. 

A paper, communicated by Dr. G. W. Andrews, F.R.S., F.Z.S., 
was received from Mr. R. W. Palmer., M.Sc., entitled u The 
Brain and Brain-Case of a Fossil Ungulate of the Genus 
Anoploiliermniy in which a cranium from the Phosphorites 
of Quercy, together with an exceptionally perfect and well- 
marked brain-cast obtained f rom it, were described from material 
in the British Museum collections. 
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The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will 
be held on Tuesday, November 11th, 1913, at half-past Eight 
o’clock p„m«u when the following communications will be made 

Exhibitions and Notices. 


W. T. Cautax, D.Sc., F.Z.S . 

On Freshwater Decapod Crustacea (Families Fotamonidm 
and Palsemonidaa) collected in Madagascar by the Hon. Pa ul 
A. Methuen, 


G. A. Boulengek, F.R f S.,F.Z.$. 

On a Collection of Reptiles and BatrachIans made by 
Dr. II Ct, F. Spurred, F.Z.S., in the Colombian Ohoco. 

C. Tate Regan, M.A., F.Z.S. 

A Revision of the Cyprinodont Fishes of the Subfamily 
PoBcilimae?. 


Prof. W, N, Parker, Ph.D,, F,Z,B . 
Sponges in "Waterworks/ 


Prof. £, Playfair McM tinmen, O.M.Z.S , 

On Two new Actinians from the Coast of British Columbia, 


The following papers have been received :— 

0b,tan Olsen, 

On the External Characters and Biology of BrydcVt Whale, 
a new Rorqual from the Coast of South Africa. 

Miss M. V. XiEBQtrfn M.Sc. ' 

' Anew Species of Trematodes of the Genus Ledmvelm From 
the Dark Green Snake {Ztmimiis genionensi^), 

T. IL Withers, F/G.S . ... 

Cimpedes from the Cenomanian Chalk Marl of Cambridge, 
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F. F. Laidlaw, M.A,, F.Z.S, 

Contributions to a Study of the Dragon-fly Fauna of Borneo. 
—Part II. The Compilings and Chlorogomphinas. 

Surgeon Joseph C. Thompson, TLSJST. 

Further Contributions to the Anatomy of the Ophidia. 

P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A.,'D,8c., LL.D., F.B.S., F.Z.S. 

The Peroneal Muscles in Birds. 


Oommimieations intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
he addressed to 


Zoological Society of London, 
Regent's Park, London, N.W« 
November 4 th 9 1913. 


P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary' 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON* 


November lltli, 1913, 


Dr. S, F. Harmer, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S., in the Oliair. 


The Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., F.Z.S., Curator of Mammals, ex¬ 
hibited a newly-born example of the Hairy Armadillo (Euphr actus 
vlUosus) and the dried shell of a Six-banded Armadillo (A 7 , sex- 
cincius ), showing the presence of a series of from two to four 
small orifices in the middle line of the pelvic shield; and explained 
that the orifices are the apertures of shallow invaginations of the 
epidermis dipping down into the dermis, which is specially 
thickened and glandular immediately beneath them. In the 
living animal drops of malodorous fluid can be squeezed from the 
orifices of these glands. 

Mr. D. Seth-Smith, F.Z.S., Curator of Birds, exhibited a re¬ 
markable hybrid 'between a Black-winged Peacock and a domestic 
hen (cross-bred game and Leghorn) which had been bred by 
Mr. 11. P. Wheadon of Ilminster in 1911. This bird v r as be¬ 
lieved to be only the second example of this hybrid ever produced, 
although a hybrid between a peafowl and a guinea-fowl had been 
recorded (Hooker, J, f. 0. 1870, p. 152). 

The hybrid was mostly white in colour, splashed, especially on 
the neck, with reddish brown, a colour derived from the domestic 
lien, its mother. It showed clearly the characters of both 
parents. 

Mr. Seth-Sniith also showed photographs of a hybrid Pheasant 
between Calopfoasis mikado and 0. eUioti, and of a Jungle-fowl 
between Gallus warms and G, gallus. The Latter bird, which had 
been bred in the Society’s Gardens, corresponded to the description 
of the bird described by Temminck as Gallus emeus. 


* Tills Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
^Regent's ..Park, jN. W., on the. Tuesday following the date .of Meeting to which 
it, refers. It will be issued, along with the.*Proceedings/ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to -the Publications; but it may be obtained on tho 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of 'Six Shillings per annum, payablein advance. 
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Mr* E. G. Boulexgee, F.Z.S., Curator of Reptiles, exliibited 
a quite young specimen of the Matamata Temipin ( (Jhdysjim - 
briata ), the shell of which measured but 5 cm, in length. This 
specimen, the smallest yet recorded, differed from the existing 
descriptions of the young of this species in the under surfaces 
being of a bright magenta-red instead of pale yellow, Mr. Ban- 
lenger suggested that as all the young previously described were 
more than double the size of the specimen exhibited, red might 
be the normal coloration of the under surfaces as a juvenile 
livery. 


Dr. W. T. Calm ax, F.Z.S., read a paper on Freshwater Decapod 
Crustacea (families Potamonidm and Pahemonidm) collected in 
Madagascar by the Hon. Paul A. Methuen, in which one new 
species of Potamon and five varietal forms of 2\ madagcmarieme 
were described. It is suggested that the River-Crabs of Mada¬ 
gascar may have had an autochthonous origin from some form 
resembling P, madagascariense . Ho clear affinities can be traced 
with the Potamonid® of Africa or of Peninsular India,, but it is 
pointed out that in the present state of knowledge the River- 
Crabs appear to be a hazardous subject for zoogeograpliic.nl 
speculation. 

Among the Palsemoni'dce the most interesting is the species 
described by Hilgendorf as “ Biihyms ? hildebrancMi” which is 
figured for the first time. Evidence is brought forward to show 
that the species has no close affinity with the Mthyifis gmidklumdi 
of Chili and Peru, and that the single character which led to its 
being referred to Bithynis is a matter of individual variation. 

Mr. G. A. Botjlengeii, F.R.S., F.Z.S., gave an account of a 
collection of Reptiles anil Batrachians made by Dr, Spumdl, 
F.Z.S., in the Colombian' Choco and presented by him to the 
British Museum, The series of specimens was of great interest, 
and contained several new species. 


Mr, 0, Tate Regan, M,A., F.Z,S„ read a paper entitled 
“A Revision of the Oyprinodont- Fishes of the Subfamily 
Poeciliim" A number of new genera were defined and several 
new species were described; the structure of the intromittent 
organ was found to be of great systematic importance, 

A paper received from Prof, W, H. Parker, Ph.D,, F.Z.S*, 
.gave an account of some investigations made on a .growth of 
tipongilla iacmiris in the Cardiff Waterworks system, and described 
the methods adopted to eradicate the sponge from the infected 

areas/ ... ■/. ■ : .A/, 




Prof. J. Plat fair McMurrich, C.M.Z.S., communicated a 
.^•iper in which he described two new species of Actinia,ns from 
the coast of British Columbia,. These specimens probably repre¬ 
sented stages of a single species, and belonged to a group hitherto 
not recorded from the west coast of America. 


The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business will 
be held on Tuesday, November 25th, 1913, at half-past Eight 
o’clock P.M., when the following communications will be made - 


Exhibitions and Notices. 

0 rjan Olsen. 

On the External Characters and Biology of Bryde’s Whale, 
a new Rorqual from the Coast of South Africa. 

Miss M. Y. Leb ottra\I.Sc. 

A new Species of Trematodes of the Genus LechriorcMs from 
the Dark Green Snake ( Zamenis gemxkiemis), 

T, H. Withers, F.Q.S. 

Oirripedes from the Cenomanian Chalk Marl of Cambridge 

P. Cha lmers Mitch ell, M. A., IXSe., LLJ)., F.'R .B., F.2.S. 

The Peroneal Muscles in Birds, 


The following papers have been received :— 

F. F . Laidlaw, M. A., F.Z.B ., 

Contributions to a Study of the Dragon-fly Fauna of Borneo, 
—Part II. The Gomphinae and Chlorogoxnphmse. 

, Surgeon Joseph C. Thompson, IJ.S.N. 

* . .™ • 

Further Contributions to the Anatomy of the Qphidia* 
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II. (X Chadwick, A.L.S. 

Note on an imperfectly-developed • Specimen of Echinus 
esciderdus , 

(I. A. Boulenge r, F.B. S., F.Z.8. 

An Annotated List of the Reptiles and Batrachians collected 
by the British Ornithologists’ Union 'Expedition and the 
Wollaston Expedition in Batch New Guinea. 

a F. II. Meek, M^ JLL.S., RZ.K 

The Possible Connection between Spindle-length and Cell- 
volume. 

William Niooll, M.A ., D. Se., IVL1X, F.Z.S . 

IVematode Parasites from Animals dying in the Zoological 
Society Is G ardens during 1911-1912, 

F. E. Beddakd, M,A., D.Sc., F.R.&, F.Z.S. 

Contributions to the Anatomy and Systematic Arrangement 
of the Oestoidea.—XII. Further Observations upon the Genus 
: Urocystidiim Beddard. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings' short I 
be addressed to 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary < 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s - Park, London, NAT, 

■ November 18$A, 1913. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.* 

November 25th, 1913. 


Prof. E. W. MaoBhidb, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


Idle Minutes of the last Scientific Meeting were confirmed. 

The Secretary read a Report on the Additions made to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of October, 1913, 

Mr. R. II. Bitkne, M.A., F.Z.S., showed some specimens of foetal 
skeletons prepared by the Beale-Sehultze method. The foetus 
after being'dehydrated is soaked in 1-3 percent, caustic potash 
and finally mounted in glycerine. By this procedure the soft 
parts become almost completely transparent, leaving any calcareous 
deposit opaque. 

The specimens shown were foetuses of the Fowl, Horse, and 
Man, In the Fowl attention was drawn to the three separate 
metatarsals that at an older stage fuse to form the single tarso- 
metatarsus. In the same way in the Horse, the ossifying shafts 
of the ulna, fibula, and splint-bones could be clearly distinguished. 

A specimen of the skeleton of a Starfish (Asterias rubens), 
prepared by the same method, was also exhibited. 

Prof. II. Maxwell Lefroy, F.Z.S., Hon, Curator of the Insect 
House, briefly described the arrangement of this new building, 
the progress made with the fitting-tip of the interior, and the 
installation of and method of displaying the exhibits. 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its offices, Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, N.W., on the Tuesday following the elate of Meeting to which 
it refers. It will be issued, along with the * Proceedings,’ free of extra charge, 
to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications; but it may be obtained on the 
day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post-free for 
the sum of Sir Shilling# per annum, payable in advance. 
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A paper received from Mr. jD'iuan Olsen, and. ommnuniwitwl 
by the Secretary, contained the description of a new Rorqual from 
the Coast of South Africa and gave a detailed account, of its 
external characters, biology, and distribution. 

Miss Marie Y. Lebour, M.Sc., presented a paper, comm uni. 

cated by the Secretary, in which she described a now species of 
Treraatodes of the genus Lechriorchis, found in the body cavity 
of a Dark Green Snake (Zccmenis gemonemia) that had died in 
the Society’s Gardens. 

Mr. T. H. Withers, F.G.S., contributed a paper, coimmuu- 
cated by Dr. W. T. Caiman, F.Z.S., based upon a large series of 
Cii-ripede remains from the Cenomanian Chalk Marl in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge. The greater number of the specimens 
are referred to two species of the family Pollieipedidm, and add 
materially to our knowledge of the phylogenyof the pedunculated 
Cirripedes. Both forms are remarkable for their advanced form 
of scutum, in which the umbo is sub-central, and show that the 
transition of the scutai umbo from an apical to a sub-centra,1 
position was acquired independently by unrelated forms in distinct 
lines of development. 

The Secretary, Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.E.8., 
F.Z.S., read a communication on “The Peroneal Muscles in 
Birds.” Dr. Mitchell had dissected these muscles in over BOO 
birds, and believed that he was able to give a nearly exhaustive 
account of the varieties of form presented by these structures. 
The paper described the peroneal muscles in Ghcmna elmrarm, 
and gave a systematic account of the conditions in the diderent 
Avian groups which could all be represented as derivatives of 
the Ohcmna condition by loss of certain portions and increased 
development of other portions. It was .difficult to interpret the 
changes in terms of function, family-relationship appearing to he 
more important in this respect than habit. The paper discussed 
the very few cases of want of conformity between the peroneal 
muscles and the place assigned in the best-founded systems of 
classification. It also dealt with the use of such mmtowienl 
characters in systematic elassilication, and showed that there was 
• a definite relation between specialised conditions of tbo/petonml 
muscles and specialized conditions of the Avian structure 
.generally. 
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The next Meeting of the Society for Scientific Business'will 
he hekl on Tuesday, February 3rd, 1914, at half-past, Eight 
o'clock r.M., when the following communications will be made:-— 

EvomuTToxs a xn Not rows. 


({.A. Roiilf^tikr, F. R.S., F.Z.8. 

An Annotated List ol the .Reptiles and Rat i:\aehiaiis collected 
by the British OnuThologists’ Union Expedition and the 
Wollaston Expedition in .Dutch New Guinea. 

F. E. BimmtU L ALA., I),Sc., F/R.S.. F.Z.S. 

Oonirilmthms to the. Anatomy and Systematic Arrangement 
of the Oesfoidea,—XII. Further Observations upon. the*Genus 
Urocyskhl h mi 1 lo< hi* mm 1. 

H. Q. PL immi, F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

Report on the Deaths which occurred in the Zoological 
Gardens during 1913, • 


T1 \ e, ft )11 (>wi i ig papers 1 invo been received :— 

F. F. Laid law, M.A., F.Z.S, ■ 

Contributions to a, Study of the Dragon-fly Fauna of Borneo. 
-—Part IL The Gomphinm and Oh 1 or ogomphi nae. 


Surgeon Joskimt 0. Thompson, IJ.S.N. 



1 r. ( h OiiAmvic?K, A.L.S, 

.Note, on an imperfectly-developed Specimen of Echinus 

cmd&nlm* ■ 

Cl, 10 IT, M mK, M.Sc./FJ,.S., F.Z.S. 

Tim Possible" Connection between Spindle-length and Cell- 
volume. 

William N umb, M.A., IXSc., M..D,, F.Z.S, 

" Trematode Parasites from Animals 'dying-in -the Zoological 
f Society’s Gardens- during,.1191 • • 





F . J. Mkogitt, M.Sc - . 

The Structin*e and Life-History of a Tapeworm {ISi/hjoI^hm. 
fdicolUs End.) parasitic in the Stickleback. 


■*" Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 

' P. CHALMERS MITOIIEIYL, 

£ic 

Zoological Society of London, 

Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 

December 2nd } 1913. 
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